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may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
at  no  time  in  our  history  did  we — the 
English-speaking  peoples,  that  is — take 
such   a    quick,    keen,    and  intelligent 
interest,  as  at  present,  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Wide  World.     What  is  the  result 
of  this  wonderful  trend  of  the  times  ? 
One  result  is  that  we  demand  almost 
hourly  information  about  all  parts  of 
the   Universe — literally  from  China  to  Peru. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  Introduction  to 
offer  any  explanation  of  this  awakening.  Rather 
do  we  offer  The  Wide  World  Magazine, 
feeling  morally  certain  that  its  birth  comes  exactly 
at  the  right  moment. 

The  key-note  of  the  Magazine  is  st7'uck  in 
the  motto  on  the  cover — "  Truth  is  Stranger 
than  Fiction."  This  we  hope  to  prove  by 
personal  narratives  and  actual  photographs- 
Also  on  the  cover  you  will  read,  "  Astounding 
Photographs  " — "  Thrilling  Adventures?  Big  words,  these.  Do  the  Contents  of 
this  first  number  justify  such  phrases?     It  is  for  our  readers  to  judge. 

There  will  be  no  fiction  in  the  Magazine,  but  yet  it  will  contain  stories  of 
weird  adventure,  more  thrilling  than  any  conceived  by  the  novelist  in  his  wildest 
flights.  These  will  be  the  plain,  straightforward  narratives  of  well-known  travellers, 
explorers,  and  others.  As  a  rule,  the  photo,  of  each  narrator  will  be  reproduced,  so 
that  you  may  see  for  yourself  what  manner  of  man  the  story-teller  is.  And  so 
wonderful  will  the  pictures  be  found,  so  enthralling  the  letterpress,  that  the  Magazine 
will  be  found  to  fascinate  not  merely  serious  men,  but  also  women  of  all  degrees  and 
even  the  smallest  children,  who  will  learn  many  delightful  lessons  from  its  attractive 
pages.  As  to  the  pictures,  these  will  be  mostly  direct  reproductions  from  photographs  ; 
and  we  think  we  may  fairly  claim  for  some  depicted  in  these  pages  that  they  are  the 
most  amazing  photos,  ever  seen.  And  the  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible,  thanks 
to  the  far-reaching  arrangements  we  have  made  in  both  civilized  and  uncivilized 
countries. 

The  enterprise  is  absolutely  unique ;  and  the  Conductors  conclude  this 
"foreword"  in  quiet  assurance  that  THE  WIDE  WORLD  MAGAZINE  may  safely 
be  trusted  to  carry  into  every  home,  by  means  of  the  infallible  camera  and  the 
responsible  traveller,  the  almost  incredible  wonders  of  the  Wide  World. 
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The  Romance  of  Seal  Hunting. 

An  Interview  with  Sir  George  Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  Etc. 
By  William  G.  FitzGerald. 


HE  average  man  who  knows  little 
about  the  seal  beyond  what  he  has 
to  pay  for  his  wife's  coat  will,  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  predict,  be  some- 
what astonished  by  the  photographs 
and  information  set  forth  in  this  article. 


SIR  GEORGE  BADEN -POWELL,   K.C.M.G.,  ETC. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Norman  May  <S>  Co.,  Cheltenham. 

As  far  back  as  1886  that  well-known  states- 
man and  yachtsman,  Sir  George  Baden-Powell, 
was  staying  on  the  coast  of  California  when  he 
heard  that  some  American  war-ships  had  seized 
three  British  sealing  schooners.  Sir  George  at 
once  went  up  along  the  coast  interviewing  the 
inhabitants  and  the  American  sealers  at  San 
Francisco,  who  were  one  and  all  very  angry  at 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Our  own  authorities,  however, 
did  not  seem  particularly  anxious  to  move  in  the 
matter,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  the 
Americans  still  went  on  seizing  schooners.  They 
contended  that  Behring  Sea  belonged  to  them, 
as  they  had  bought  all  rights  from  the  Russians. 

In  1 89 1  the  American  Government  gave 
notice  that  they  were  sending  up  several  men- 


of-war  to  seize  every  vessel  of  any  kind  what- 
soever that  came  into  Behring  Sea.  Then  it 
was  that  Lord  Salisbury  decided  to  act. 

"  Early  one  Sunday  morning,"  said  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell  to  the  present  writer,  as  he  paced 
his  study  in  Eaton  Square,  "  I  was  awakened 
from  sleep  by  my  man,  who  informed  me  that  a 
messenger  from  '  Mr.  Hatfield  '  was  waiting 
downstairs  for  an  immediate  answer  to  a  note 
he  had  brought.  I  told  my  servant  I  did  not 
know  anyone  of  the  name  of  Hatfield,  and 
didn't  want  to  be  disturbed.  Noticing  the  word 
'  Hatfield '  on  the  envelope,  I  found  the  letter 
was  a  despatch  from  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
which  I  forthwith  opened.  The  Government 
had  decided  at  once  to  send  a  British  Com- 
missioner to  inquire  into  the  Behring  Sea 
troubles.  Would  I  go  ?  I  promptly  consented, 
and  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  so 
rapidly,  that  I  sailed  for  New  York  a  few  days 
after  the  receipt  of  '  Mr.  Hatfield's '  letter.  On 
the  steamer  going  out  I  had  piles  of  papers  and 
documents  on  the  subject  to  read." 

After  conferring  with  the  British  authorities 


'KLONDIKE     DAWSON,  WHO  ACCOMPANIED  SIR  GEORGE. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Nutmun  dc  Hons,  Montreal. 
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in  Washington,  Sir  George  went  on  to  Ottawa, 
where  he  met  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson,  the  well- 
known  Canadian  scientist,  who  was  to  be  his 
fellow  Commissioner.  As  everybody  knows,  Dr. 
Dawson  is  geologist  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, and  so  important  a  part  has  he  taken  in 
the  development  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
North-West  Territories,  that  it  is  after  him  that 
Dawson  City — the  metropolis  of  the  Klondike — 
is  named. 

"  After  consulting  the  Canadian  Ministers  in 
Ottawa,"  pursued  Sir  George,  "  I  crossed  the 
Continent  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  where 
I  held  pre-arranged  interviews  with  experienced 
sealers.  As  soon  as  the  chartered  steamer 
Danube  was  ready,  we  sailed  direct  to  the 
port  of  Iliuliuk,  in  the  Island  of  Ounalaska. 
Altogether,  our  cruise  in  the  North  Pacific 
occupied  nearly  three  months,  during  which 
time,  according  to  the  log,  we  travelled  some 
9,000  miles,  mostly  in  fogs,  gales,  and  very 
invigorating  cold." 

The  fur  seal  of  the  North  Pacific  is  essen- 
tially a  sea  animal,  but  for  some  part  of  the  year 
it  has  to  come  on  land  at  certain  breeding-places 
where  the  young  are  brought  forth.  The  seals 
of  the  North  Pacific  travel  north  to  the  breeding- 
grounds  in  the  spring  and  return  southward  in 


the  autumn,  following  two  main  lines — one  skirt- 
ing the  western  coast  of  North  America,  and  the 
other  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  seals  which  take 
the  former  route  for  the  main  part  breed  in  the 
Pribyloff  Islands  in  summer,  and  spend  the 
winter  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  near  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia.  The  seals  that  follow  the 
second  route  mainly  breed  on  the  Commander 
Islands  and  winter  off  the  coast  of  Japan. 

The  breeding  males  begin  to  arrive  on  the 
Pribyloffs  at  various  dates  in  May,  and  they 
remain  continuously  ashore  for  about  three 
months.  The  females  arrive  nearly  a  month 
later.  The  "  pups  "  are  born  in  June  and  July, 
and  commence  to  herd  by  themselves  away  from 
their  mothers  towards  the  middle  or  end  of 
August.  They  frequent  the  beach  in  great 
numbers,  and  bathe  or  swim  in  the  surf.  But 
the  photograph  which  is  here  reproduced  will 
give  one  an  absolutely  exact  idea  of  how  the 
seals  bask  on  the  beaeh  in  the  sunlight  on 
Zoltoi  sands  in  St.  Paul's  Island,  one  of  the 
Pribyloffs. 

"The  Americans  had  told  us,"  remarked 
Sir  George  Baden-Powell  as  he  looked  at  this 
photograph,  "  that  the  seals  were  pretty  well 
exterminated  on  the  Zoltoi  sands  ;  they  told  us 
that  no  seals  would  be  found  here.    You  can 


SEALS  BASKING  ON  THE  BEACH   IN  ST.    PAUL'S  ISLAND, 
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see  for  yourself  what  truth  there  was  in  this 
assertion.  Fortunately,  we  had  a  Government 
photographer  with  us  to  obtain  this  indisputable 
evidence.  I  remember  that  in  order  to  get  this 
photograph  we  had  to  creep  up  carefully  and 
noiselessly  to  the  top  of  the  dunes  overlooking 
the  beach.  Had  the  basking  seals  heard  us 
coming  they  would  all  have  taken  to  the  water. 
Most  of  the  animals  you  see  in  this  photo,  are 
'  Holluschickie ' — that  is  to  say,  half  -  grown 
males  or  bachelors.  These  and  a  few  old  bulls 
are  the  last  to  leave  the  island." 

On  the  Pribyloff  and  Commander  Islands  in 
the  North  Pacific,  large  numbers  of  fur  seals 
have  been  regularly  killed  for  more  than  100 
years  since  the  first  occupation  of  these  islands 
by  the  Russians.  In  1868  the  Pribyloffs 
passed  into  the  control  of  the  United  States. 
Then  came  much  indiscriminate  slaughter,  and, 
although  for  a  great  number  of  years  certain 
restrictions  were  imposed,  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1875  that  the  first  note  of  warning  was 
sounded  about  the  economy  of  seal  life.  In 
1870  the  Pribyloffs  were  leased  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  who 
were  allowed  to  kill  100,000  males  annually. 
The  result  of  this  tremendous  slaughter  was 
very  quickly  noticeable.  Monsieur  Grebnitzky, 
Superintendent  of  the  Commander  Islands,  and 
himself  a  great  seal  naturalist,  declared  that  when 
the  proportion  of  females  exceeded  ten  to  each 
mature  male,  he  considered  that  too  many  males 
were  being  killed,  and  that  each  "harem" 
should  in  no  case  contain  more  than  twenty 
females. 

"  Now,  however,"  remarked  Sir  George,  "  the 
harems  in  the  Pribyloffs  are  yearly  growing 
larger,  so  that,  according  to  our  own  observa- 
tions, it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  a  single  male 
seal  with  a  harem  numbering 
from  forty  to  fifty,  and  even 
as  many  as  sixty  to  eighty 
females."  By  only  killing 
males  the  natural  proportion 
of  the  sexes  has  been  upset, 
which  is  contrary  to  all  suc- 
cessful experience  on  cattle 
ranches,  sheep  stations,  or 
deer  forests. 

There  are,  it  seems,  two 
distinct  ways  of  hunting  seals 
— land  sealing  and  pelagic 
sealing.  The  former  is  a 
very  simple,  business.  Men 
go  down  in  gangs  to  the 
beach,  and  simply  drive  a 
number  of  seals  some  way 
inland,  and  there  club  them  to 


death  and  skin  them.  Pelagic  sealing  is  a  phrase 
applied  especially  to  the  hunting  of  the  fur 
seal  in  the  open  sea,  schooners  or  other 
small  vessels  being  employed  as  the  basis 
of  operation.  This  method  originated,  and 
has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial, 
by  the  coast  natives  of  British  Columbia,  South- 
East  Alaska,  and  the  State  of  Washington. 

We  asked  Sir  George  whether  the  seals  were 
in  any  way  dangerous.  "  The  younger  seals  of 
both  sexes  are  harmless  enough,"  was  the  reply, 
"except  that  they  bite  and  even  kill  one  another  in 
times  of  excitement,  such  as  during  a  1  drive';  but 
I  must  say  that  the  old  bulls  are  rather  unpleasant 
customers  to  deal  with.  Some  of  these  actually 
attain  the  respectable  age  of  twenty  years  and 
upwards,  and  are  many  times  larger  than  the 
average  female.  I  saw  a  great  number  of  old 
bulls  that  were  larger  than  a  full-sized  Polar 
bear,  and  one  fellow  was  nearly  as  big  as  a  cow. 
Moreover,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  these 
old  bull  seals  will  pursue  and  overtake  a  man  in 
fifty  yards.  If,  of  course,  a  man  has  more  start 
than  this,  he  may  possibly  get  away,  as  the  seal 
cannot  maintain  a  great  speed  for  any  distance. 
These  old  bulls,  however,  have  been  known  to 
bite  savagely  at  a  man  and  hurl  him  backwards 
over  their  head." 

Here  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  showed  us 
the  two  very  interesting  photographs  which  we 
reproduce.  The  first  photo,  shows  an  old  bull 
asleep  on  one  of  the  seal  rookeries  of  the 
Pribyloff  Islands. 

"  He  was  a  huge,  powerful  fellow,"  remarked 
Sir  George  ;  "  probably  weighing  7oolb.  or 
8oolb.  When  we  first  saw  him  he  was  fast 
asleep  like  this  on  the  sands,  but  I  fancy  the 
movements  of  the   photographer   must  have 


AN  OLP  BULL  SEAL  ASLEEP. 
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SAME  OLD  BULL  SEAL  ROUSED  BY  THE  PHOTOC  i!APHER. 


woke  him  up.  At  any  rate,  he  did  awake,  and 
slowly  raised  himself  up  as  you  see  in  the 
second  photo.  We  could  not  put  a  man  by  the 
side  of  him  for  comparison — for  very  obvious 
reasons — but  I  can  assure  you  that  this  bull  seal 
was  nearly  as  big  as  a  donkey.  When  he  raised 
himself  up  like  this,  he  gave  vent  to  a  hoarse 
roar,  and  made  off  in  the  direction  of  the  sea." 

It  was  in  1878-9  that  pelagic  or  sea  sealing 
began  to  attract  attention,  and  from  four 
schooners  at  that  time  the  sealing  fleet  in  British 
Columbia  increased,  until  in  1891  upwards  of  fifty 
vessels  were  employed  in  it.  These  were  pro- 
vided with  370  boats  and  canoes,  manned  by 
1,083  whites  and  Indians.  The  number  of  skins 
procured  by  this  fleet  in  1891  was  49,615.  In 
the  same  year  the  sailing  fleet  of  the  United 
States  numbered  more  than  forty  vessels,  and 
the  value  of  the  catch  was  rather  more  than 
^30,000.  Since  1887  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  seals  in  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  which 
had  been  very  rapid,  has  ceased,  and  the 
numbers  are  again  steadily  increasing.  More 
females  are  being  killed  at  sea,  and  not  so 
many  males  on  sh-  xi. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  during  this  prolonged 
cruise  Sir  George  beheld  many  strange  spec- 
tacles ;  but  perhaps  the  strangest  of  all  is  repre- 
sented by  the  frontispiece  of  this  Magazine, 
which  is  probably  the  most  astounding  photo- 
graph ever  taken.  Our  frontispiece  is  repro- 
duced from  an  instantaneous  photograph  of 
Borgosloff,  the  island  which  was  thrust  up  from 
the  sea  in  a  single  night  slightly  to  the  north  of 
the  Aleutian  chain. 

"The  natives  in  those  parts,"  remarked  Sir 
George,  "  told  us  one  night  about  strange,  weird 
flames  that  had  been  seen  rising  out  o.f  the  water 


far  out  at  sea.  Next 
day  we  came  upon  this 
awful  and  mysterious 
island,  which  was  com- 
posed of  lava  and  other 
volcanic  material.  The 
precipice  facing  you  in 
the  picture  was  upwards 
of  360ft.  high.  Fortu- 
nately for  us  a  strong 
wind  was  blowing,  other- 
wise we  might  have  been 
choked  by  the  very 
strong  sulphurous  fumes 
which  you  can  see  for 
yourself  are  being  blown 
away  from  this  wonderful 
island." 

It  must  be  said  that 
avarice  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  diminution 
of  the  seals.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany exacted  the  utmost  value  out  of  their 
lease  of  the  Pribyloffs.  Soon  the  larger  seals 
became  scarce,  and  then  the  standard  weight 
of  skins  was  steadily  lowered,  so  as  to  include 
the  younger  seals  in  the  "killables."  Instead 
of  skins  weighing  71b.  or  81b.,  those  of  61b. 
and  even  41b.  were  taken  and  accepted  by  the 
Company  as  early  as  1889.  The  Government, 
in  the  new  1891  lease,  have  increased  the  tax 
on  skins  from  2dols.  25  cents  to  iodols.  25  cents. 

But  perhaps  the  most  serious  cause  of  waste 
of  seal  life  on  the  Pribyloffs  just  now  is  the 
dying  of  the  pups,  due  chiefly  to  the  presence 
of  "  parasitic  uncinaria,"  and  also  to  accidental 
killing  by  over-driving  and  other  violence 
inseparable  from  driving  and  clubbing  ;  the 
trampling  to  death  of  pups  by  the  older  seals  in 
the  stampede ;  and,  lastly,  poaching  and  raids 
generally.  The  extraordinary  photograph  of  the 
Great  Seal  Rookery  on  Copper  Island,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  full-page  illustration 
reproduced  on  the  next  page,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  realize  that  seal  poaching,  if  it  could 
be  safely  worked,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
kinds  of  theft  imaginable.  A  glance  at  this 
wonderful  photo,  will  show  that  the  beach  is 
literally  alive  with  seals,  while  thousands  more 
are  seen  playing  in  the  sea.  The  Russian 
rookeries  are  now  so  carefully  guarded,  how- 
ever, that  poaching  is  practically  impossible,  but 
formerly  it  was  conducted  in  a  wholesale  manner 
and  in  an  abominably  cruel  way. 

On  Copper  Island  the  killing  of  young  seals 
for  native  food  has  been  prohibited  for  the  last 
seventeen  years,  and  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
roubles  is  exacted  in  the  case  of  each  female 
accidentally  killed.    The  name  of  this  island,  by 
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the  way,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  native  copper 
was  originally  found  in  little  nuggets  along 
the  shore.  Copper  Island  is  watched  by  the 
Russians  on  the  very  best  principles.  A 
Cossack  Guard  is  kept  there  with  orders  to 
shoot  ruthlessly  any  persons  found  illegally 
killing  the  seals.  •  This  severe  order  was  given 
on  account  of  the  wanton  way  in  which  the 
sealers  formerly  worked.  In  the'  South  Seas 
they  used  to  club  every  seal,  whether  male  or 
female,  big  or  little,  that  scrambled  ashore,  and 
consequently  in  six  or  seven  years'  time  there  was 
hardly  a  seal  left. 

Talking  about  poaching  raids,  these  were  at 
one  time  very  common  in  the  Pribyloffs.  On 
the  night  of  June  8th,  1891,  the  special  agent 
in  St.  Paul's  Island  reported  that  a  schooner, 
supposed  from  her  suspicious  movements  to 
be  on  a  predatory  mission  to  these  waters,  was 
sighted  off  the  east  end  of  the  island.  This 
proved  to  be  the  Flying  Mist,  but  seeing  people 
on  shore  she  stood  out  to  sea  again,  returning, 
however,  later  in  the  season  when  the  nights 
were  longer,  and  killing  and  capturing  seals 
during  the  night.  In  the  autumn  of  1889,  the 
Allie  Algar  raided  the  Island  of  St.  George, 
and  procured  more  than  800  skins.  Certain 
members  of  this  same  schooner's  crew  boasted 
that,  in  the  same  year,  fifteen  men  had  in  one 
night  in  five  hours  killed  upwards  of  1,000 
seals.  Another  poaching  schooner  was  sur- 
prised in  the  very  act  of  raiding,  and  she 
departed  hastily,  leaving  190  female  seals  dead 
on  the  beach. 

One  result  of  this  policy  of  extermination  has 
been  to  make  the  seal  more  pelagic  or  sea-going 
in  its  habits.  Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  sealing  industry,  even  at  the 
present  day.  The  buildings,  plant,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  North  American  Company  in  the 
islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  are  estimated 
to  be  worth  i3o,ooodols.  The  estimated  total 
value  of  the  British  Columbia  sailing  vessels 
with  their  equipment,  as  they  sailed  in  1891,  was 
359,ooodols.  Add  to  this  amount  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  United  States  Sailing 
Fleet  in  the  same  year — from  2  5o,ooodols.  to 
3oo,ooodols. — and  we  get  a  total  for  the  com- 
bined fleet  of  about  75o,ooodols.  In  one  year 
(1891)  the  American  sailing  fleet  took  68,000 
skins  at  sea. 

On  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  the  whole  native 
population  employed  in  killing  seals  numbers 
about  300.  At  the  present  day  the  work  is 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  most  rigorous 
regulations  ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
virtual  extinction  of  the  fur  seal  in  the  South 
Seas  is  entirely  due  to  the  killing  having  been 
carried  out  on  shore  during  the  breeding  season, 


profitable  sealing  on  the  Pribyloffs  is  limited  to 
a  period  of  two  months. 

The  "  drives "  are  now  made  as  short  as 
possible — often  not  more  than  half  a  mile. 
There  is  no  hurrying  about  this,  and  the  "drives" 
are  under  the  personal  supervision  and  respon- 
sibility of  an  officer.  There  is,  however,  still 
room  for  improvement.  Sir  George  Baden- 
Powell  recommends  that  all  seals  not  intended 
to  be  killed  should  be  separated  as  soon  as 
possible  from  each  "  drive."  The  actual  clubbing, 
too,  should  be  performed  with  greater  care,  so  as 
to  avoid  injury  or  death  to  seals  not  intended  to 
be  taken.  As  to  pelagic  or  sea  sealing  the  use 
of  rifles  for  shooting  seals  should  be  prohibited, 
and  spears  employed  instead  as  the  method  of 
capture.  Then,  again,  white  hunters  should 
have  personal  licenses,  renewable  annually. 
The  maximum  number  of  seals  to  be  taken  on 
the  Pribyloffs  was  recommended  to  be  fixed  at 
50,000  annually.  A  close  time  was  also  sug- 
gested, extending  from  September  15th  to  May 
1st  in  each  year.  During  this  period  it  was 
recommended  that  all  killing  should  be  pro- 
hibited, with  the  additional  provision  that  no 
sealing  vessel  should  enter  Behring  Sea  before 
July  1st  of  each  year. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  seal's  food. 
The  fur  seal  has  been  known  to  eat  all  kinds 
of  fish,  including  cod,  and  even  halibut.  Its 
favourite  diet,  however,  is  small  fish,  of  which 
the  herring  is  the  most  important.  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell  gathered  some  very  curious  facts 
about  the  animal's  habits  : — 

"  An  Aleut  foreman  in  charge  of  the  rookeries 
on  Behring  Island  said  that  the  young  seals 
began  to  swallow  pebbles  when  about  four 
months  old.  It  also  seems  that  during  the 
time  the  seals  are  on  the  islands  they  have  a 
prolonged  fast.  Colonel  J.  Murray  told  us  that 
he  examined  the  stomachs  of  several  hundred 
young  seals  killed  by  the  natives  for  food,  but 
he  never  found  the  slightest  trace  of  food  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  animals  themselves.  '  On  their 
arrival  in  the  spring,'  Colonel  Murray  goes  on  to 
say,  '  the  seals  are  very  fat  and  unwieldy,  but 
when  they  leave  after  their  four  months'  fast  they 
are  very  often  reduced  to  one-half  their  former 
weight.'  The  habits  of  the  animal  are  such 
as  to  require  a  safe  terrestrial  retreat  at  the 
season  during  which  the  young  are  born,  and 
where  the  little  ones  may  remain  undisturbed 
for  three  or  four  months,  until  such  time  as 
they  are  able  to  assume  the  sea-going  habits  of 
their  parents." 

In  the  next  photograph  which  we  reproduce 
we  are  looking  down  on  one  of  the  great  seal 
rookeries  of  Copper  Island  from  some  distance 
up  a  precipice,  whose  total  height  is  about  200ft. 
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The  view  is  a  most  extraordinary  one.  The 
sandy  beach  is  dotted  all  over  with  seals,  and 
our  eye  extends  along  the  wild  coast,  where  the 
surf  is  roaring  and  breaking  amidst  the  rocks. 


EXTRAORDINARY  VIEW  OF  A  SEAL  ROOKERY  ON  COPPER  ISLAND — LOQKINCj  PQWN  ON  THE  BEACH 
FROM  A  HEIGHT  OF  60FT, 


The  sea  rookeries  on  St.  Paul's  Island  are  the 
most  important  in  the  Pribyloffs.  There  is 
neither  tree  nor  shrub  worth  speaking  of  in  either 
St.  Paul  or  St.  George ;  the  surface  is  covered 
with  grass,  moss,  and 
lichen.  It  seems  that 
the  seals  are  not  par- 
ticular in  their  choice 
of  a  rookery.  The 
only  two  things  they 
avoid  are  mud  and 
loose  sand.  The 
animals  have  some 
curious  enemies.  On 
Robben  Island  large 
numbers  of  young 
pups  are  killed  by  the 
burgomaster  gulls, 
which  pick  out  their 
eyes.  This  is  so  well 
known  that  a  reward 
of  five  kopecks  is 
given  for  each  gull 
killed.  Another  danger 
to  the  pups  is  when 
the  adult  bull  runs 
amuck  and  fights. 
But  the  most  terrible 
cause  of  seal  mortality 
is  the  "  killer- 
whale."  Lieu- 
tenant May- 
nard  speaks  of 
a  single  killer- 
whale  which 
was  found  with 
fourteen  young 
seals  in  its 
stomach. 
Lastly,  young 
seals  die  of 
the  disease 
and  violence 
already  men- 
tioned. 

"At  Tolstoi 
Rookery,  in 
St.  Paul's 
Island,"  said 
Sir  George, 
"  we  ourselves 
observed,  on 
July  29th, 
1  8  9 1 ,  hun- 
dreds of  dead 
pups  on  the 
smooth  slope 
some  little  dis- 
tance from  the 
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.shore.  These,  on  further  examination,  were 
shown  to  have  died  of  an  exhausting  parasitic, 
disease. 

"  However  well  regulated,"  continued  Sir 
George,  "  the  method  adopted  of  driving  fur 
seals  must  be  cruel  and  destructive.  The  animal 
goes  at  a  short  shuffling  run,  then  rests.  If  the 
weather  is  at  all  warm  during  the  driving,  indi- 
viduals drop  out  and  die  ;  others  are  smothered 
or  badly  bitten  by  their  fellows.  It  is  a  grim 
fact  that  the  killing  ground  to  which  the 
seals  are  driven  is  always  close  to  the  salting 
house,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  that 
the  seals  are  com- 
pelled to  carry 
their  own  skin 
from  the  beach 
to  the  warehouse. 
The  drive  on  St. 
George's  Island 
is  about  three 
miles  in  extent, 
the  time  occu- 
pied being  from 
four  to  six  hours, 
according  to  the 
weather.  During 
the  drive  the  ani- 
mals become  very 
much  exhausted, 
and  quite  dazed 
through  fear.  The 
effects  of  driving  may  be  seen  along  the  routes 
by  the  significant  frequency  of  skeletons  and 
bones  round  each  rocky  place  that  has  to  be 
passed.  During  the  drive  the  seals  flop  about 
in  a  helpless  and  frightened  manner,  emitting 
hoarse  cries.  When  the  killing  ground  is  reached 
the  men  provide  themselves  with  wooden  clubs, 
something  like  the  capstan-bar  of  a  ship  in  size, 
shape,  and  weight.  The  animals  are  then  struck 
on  the  head  ;  and  expert  killers  only  require  to 
deal  one  blow.  The  animals  are  next  skinned 
expeditiously,  and  the  skins  placed  in  piles 
on  top  of  each  other,  with  layers  of  salt  in 
between." 

Experts  assert  that  different  localities  pr.oduce 
different  skins.  The  "  Alaska  "  skin  is  supposed 
to  come  from  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  whilst  the 
"  Copper "  hails  from  the  Commander  Islands. 
Of  these,  the  former  has  the  longer  and  finer  fur. 
But  Sir  George  tested  this  by  marked  skins 
he  brought  from  the  islands,  and  found  the 
names  were  given  to  skins  of  a  certain  character, 
but  not  according  to  actual  place  of  origin. 
The  major  portion  of  the  Pribyloff  catch  are 
two  or  three  year  olds,  and  when  the  skins 
are  placed  together  in  bundles  of  two,  the 


separate  packages  weigh  from  i2lb.  to  151b. 
each. 

In  the  accompanying  photograph  we  see  a 
great  number  of  the  skins  are  rolled  up 
together  in  pairs  in  this  way,  ready  for  ship- 
ment. In  this  shape  they  go  into  the  hold  of 
the  coast  steamer  at  St.  Paul,  and  are  counted 
out  from  it  at  San  Francisco. 

The  process  of  preparing  seal  skins  for  the 
market — costing  on  the  whole  18s.  to  20s.  per 
skin — is  a  prosperous  industry  in  London. 

After   investigating   affairs   in   all  parts  of 
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Behring  Sea,  and  consulting  with  the  native  and 
white  pelagic  sealers  from  Sitka  down  to  Seattle 
and  with  the  authorities  at  Ottawa,  Sir  George, 
with  his  Canadian  colleague,  proceeded  to 
Washington,  he  having  crossed  to  England  to 
consult  with  Lord  Salisbury.  He  was  then 
appointed,  in  December,  1891,  British  member 
of  the  joint  Commission  in  Washington,  and 
assisted  our  Ambassador,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote, 
in  obtaining  the  Treaty  referring  all  matters  in 
dispute  to  arbitration.  Returning  to  England, 
the  two  Commissioners  prepared  their  full 
Report  to  Her  Majesty,  and  then  Lord 
Salisbury  appointed  Sir  George  adviser  in 
the  preparation  of  the  British  case  before  the 
Paris  Arbitration,  in  which  we  achieved  a  victory 
particularly  memorable,  in  that  it  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  we  have  ever  won  an  Inter- 
national Arbitration.  And  it  was  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  this  victory  was  principally  due 
to  the  full  and  exact  information  obtained  as  to 
all  right  of  navigation  and  fishery  in  Behring 
Sea,  and  also  as  to  fur  seals  and  their  habits,  by 
the  British  Commissioner  and  his  Canadian 
colleague,  whose  portraits  appear  on  the  first 
page  of  this  article. 


Down  the  Perak  River. 


A   True  Story. 


[This  story  was  told  to  the  writer  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Sports'  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  by  Sir  Frank 
Swettenham,  Resident-General  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.  It  serves  to  illustrate  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
our  Empire-builders  have  to  encounter,  and  it  relates  the  almost  miraculous  manner  in  which  a  high  official  of  quite 
extraordinary  ability  was  preserved  to  his  country.  That  Sir  Frank  is  himself  a  writer  of  considerable  charm  will  be 
evident  to  anyone  who  has  read  his  "Malay  Sketches"  (Lane).] 


R.  SWETTENHAM  has  been 
murdered  by  the  Rajah  Lela  at 
Pasir  Salak  on  the  5  th  instant. 
On  hearing  of  Mr.  Birch's  death 
I  sent  my  inspector,  Din  Ma- 
homed, with  a  party  of  men  to  meet  Mr. 
Swettenham,  but  he  was  too  late.  I  have  sent 
detectives,  both  Chinese  and  Malay,  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  to  obtain  if  possible  the 
remains  of  both  these  unfortunate  officers." 

That  was  the  cheerful  passage  I  came  across 
in  a  Blue-book.  I  had  first  of  all  better  tell  you 
about  the  fate  of  Mr.  James 
W.  W.  Birch,  formerly 
British  Resident  at  Perak. 
He  did  not  speak  Malay, 
and  he  knew  very  little 
about  the  country  or  the 
people.  Worse  still,  he  was 
constantly  bothering  the 
Sultan  about  business 
matters  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  reforms.  In  due 
time,  the  Malay  fasting 
month  in  the  year  1875 
came  round  ;  and  it  seems 
that  Sultan  Abdullah  and 
his  chiefs  determined  to  get 
rid  of  the  British  Resident. 
The  Maharajah  Lela  under- 
took with  alacrity  to  do  the 
business  next  time  Mr. 
Birch  visited  him.  Lela 
lived  at  Pasir  Salak,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Perak 
River.  This  place  was  the 
usual  collection  of  Malay 
houses,  scattered  about  in  groves  of  palm  and 
fruit  trees  on  the  river  bank. 

When  Mr.  Birch  was  expected,  the  Rajah 
called  together  all  his  men,  and  told  them  that, 
if  the  British  Resident  attempted  to  post  any 
notices  as  he  came  up  the  river,  they  were  to 
kill  him. 

Now,  Birch  reached  Pasir  Salak  with  three 
boats  at  midnight  on  the  1st  December, 
and  he  anchored  in  mid-stream.  At  daylight 
his  boats  ran  alongside  the  bank,  and  the 
Resident's  own  boat  was  made  fast  to  the 
floating  bath-house  of  a  Chinese  jeweller,  whose 
little  shop  stood  on  the  high  bank  a  few  feet 
from  the  river  side. 


SIR  FRANK  SWETTE 

From  a  Photo,  bu  O.  R.  I. 


The  news  of  Mr.  Birch's  arrival  had  spread 
quickly  in  every  direction.  Sixty  or  seventy  men 
had  already  assembled,  and  were  standing  about 
on  the  river  bank  close  to  the  boats. 

They  were  all  armed  with  spears  and  krises — 
those  curious  wavy  Malay  sword-daggers.  Mr. 
Birch  asked  one  of  the  chiefs  what  all  those 
fellows  were  doing  there,  whereupon  the  Malay 
began  to  abuse  him,  calling  him  an  "  infidel," 
and  asked  him  what  right  had  he  to  come  there 
asking  questions  and  speaking  like  one  in 
authority.  Mr.  Birch  next  gave  some  proclama- 
tions to  the  interpreter,  who 
took  them  and  pasted  them 
on  the  shutters  of  the 
Chinaman's  shop.  These 
were  torn  down,  however, 
whereupon  Mr.  Birch  re- 
tired into  the  Chinaman's 
bath-house  to  bathe,  leaving 
his  Sikh  orderly  at  the 
door  with  a  loaded 
revolver. 

This  bath-house  was  of 
the  type  common  in  Perak 
— two  large  logs  floating  in 
the  stream,  and  fastened 
together  with  cross-pieces, 
on  which  is  built  a  small 
house  with  mat  sides.  It 
was  now  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  in  spite  of 
the  threatening  appearance 
of  a  really  formidable  crowd 
of  armed  Malays,  the  Resi- 
dent was  composedly 
bathing  in  the  river,  whilst 
his  people  were  cooking  breakfast  on  the  bank. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait,  however.  The 
interpreter  was  engaged  in  replacing  the  pro- 
clamations on  the  Chinaman's  hut,  when  Pandak 
Indut,  the  Rajah  Lela's  father-in-law,  walked  up 
and  began  tearing  them  down  once  more. 

At  first  the  interpreter  protested,  but  seeing 
that  no  notice  was  taken  of  him,  he  turned 
and  walked  towards  the  bath-house,  where  he 
knew  his  master  was.  He  had  not  gone  half- 
a-dozen  yards,  however,  when  Pandak  Indut 
bounded  after  and  overtook  him.  Next  moment, 
with  a  fierce  yell,  the  Malay  thrust  his  spear  into 
the  interpreter's  abdomen.  The  dying  man 
tumbled   down  the  bank  into   the  river,  and 
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seized  hold  of  his  master's  boat. 
Other  Malays  followed  him,  how- 
ever, and  cut  him  over  the  head 
and  hands,  so  that  he  let  go  and 
struggled  out  gasping  into  the 
stream.  The  interpreter  disposed 
of,  Pandak  Indut  cried  out,  "  Mr. 
Birch  is  in  the  bath-house !  Come, 
let  us  kill  him  !  "  And  without  an 
instant's  delay  the  chief,  followed 
by  three  or  four  others  shouting 
the  fearful  cry  "Amok  !  Amok  !  " 
leaped  on  to  the  raft,  and  thrust 
his  spear 
through  the 
open  space. 
The  British 
Resident  had 
heard  the  up- 
roar, however, 
and  fearing  the 
worst,  had  dis- 
appeared into 
the  water.  In  a 
moment  or  two 
he  came  to  the 
surface  astern 
of  the  house, 
but  some  of 
the  murderers 
were  already 
waiting  there,  and  one  of  them,  a  man  called 
Siputum,  dealt  him  a  terrific  blow  over  the  head 
with  a  sword.  The  unfortunate  man  imme- 
diately sank,  and  was  never  again  seen  alive. 
His  orderly,  who  had  given  him  no  warning, 
jumped  into  the  river,  and  swam  off  to  one  of 
the  boats,  in  which  he  escaped  safely. 

Now,  coming  to  my  own  case,  I  left  Bandar 
Bharu  at  noon  on  the  28th  of  October  with 
two  boats,  and  I  intended,  if  possible,  to 
meet  Mr.  Birch  at  Pasir  Salak  on  the  3rd 
of  November.  Besides  my  Malay  boatmen, 
I  had  with  me  a  very  celebrated  Selangor 
chief — Rajah  Mahrnud — whose  whole  life  had 
been  passed  in  jungle  warfare,  and  who,  as  he 
had  come  through  scatheless,  was  respected  by 
the  Malays  as  practically  invulnerable. 

That  night  I  reached  Kuala  Kangsar,  where 
I  found  the  shops  all  closed,  and  everyone 
awaiting  the  bursting  of  the  storm.  The 
people  at  this  place  were  much  ground  down 
by  the  Rajahs  ;  and  a  few  days  before  I  arrived, 
one  man,  who  had  refused  to  pay  a  fine,  had 
run  amuck  and  killed  nine  people  and  wounded 
three.  This  kind  of  thing  is  the  common  out- 
let for  the  Malay's  pent-up  feelings.  He  usually 
commences  with  a  polite  speech,  and  then 
proceeds  to  slaughter  his  dearest  relatives. 


SIPUTUM  DEALT  HIM  A  TERRIFIC  BLOW  OVER  THE  HEAD  WITH  A  SWORD. 


Well,  I  went  on  up  the  Perak  River  distribut- 
ing proclamations,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  November,  my  work  being  done, 
I  started  back  down  the  river,  at  8.30. 
Stopping  only  for  breakfast,  my  boats  reached 
Blanja  at  4  p.m.  Here  the  river  shoals  rapidly 
towards  the  left  bank,  which  is  bordered 
by  a  long,  wide  stretch  of  sand.  Whilst 
my  men  were  dragging  in  the  boats  as 
close  as  possible,  one  Haji  Ali  waded  out  to 
my  boat,  and  it  was  not  until  then  that  I  noticed 
a  most  unusual  number  of  people  on  the  sands — 
I  should  think  between  two  and  three  hundred. 
Haji  Ali  seated  himself  in  my  boat,  and 
proceeded  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Birch  and  sixteen 
of  his  people  had  been  murdered  by  the  Rajah 
Lela  at  Pasir  Salak.  At  Haji's  first  words  my 
trustworthy  companion,  Rajah  Mahmud,  caught 
up  his  kris,  tightened  his  belt,  and  prepared  for 
trouble.  My  visit.or  went  on  to  say  that  Lela 
and  his  people  had  staked  the  river  right  across 
at  Pasir  Salak,  making  it  impassable  for  boats. 
They  knew  I  was  returning,  and  they  were 
waiting  for  me,  believing  that  when  they 
had  got  rid  of  me  also,  they  would  then  have 
no  further  interference  from  white  men.  Haji 
concluded  his  lively  story  with  an  invitation 
from  the  Sultan  Ismail  to  go  and  see  him  on 
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shore.  I  thanked  Haji,  and  then  to  get  rid  of 
him,  I  told  him  to  go  back  and  say  that  I  was 
coming.  The  moment  he  had  left  the  boat,  I 
hastily  consulted  with  Mahmud,  who  said  it 
would  be  madness  to  land  at  Blanja,  where  we 
should  be  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap.  Our  only 
course,  he  said,  was  to  go  on  at  once  before 
they  could  stop  us.  But,  needless  to  say, 
all  the  men  in  both  my  boats  had  heard 
what  Haji  Ali  said,  and  as  some  of  them 
did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  trying  to  run 


on  at  once."  "  Impossible  !  "  he  cried.  "  The 
whole  country  down  stream  is  in  arms,  and  you 
cannot  pass.    It  is  certain  destruction  !  " 

Having  no  time  for  further  parley  we  pointed 
out  to  the  worthy  envoy  that  the  boat  was 
moving  into  deep  water.  He  got  out  at  once, 
and  then  finding  that  he  was  baffled  in  his 
mission — which  was,  of  course,  to  entice  us  to 
our  death— he  shouted  derisively  after  us  :  "No 
doubt  you  think  yourselves  very  fine  fellows, 
but  you  will  be  killed  all  the  same." 


THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY  DOWN  STREAM   IS  IN   ARMS,   AND  YOU  CANNOT  PASS. 


the  gauntlet  under  such  terrible  conditions,  I 
decided  to  leave  one  boat,  and  only  take  in  the 
other  those  who  volunteered  to  go.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  every  Perak  man  declined 
the  journey.  My  Manila  boy,  however,  con- 
sented to  take  the  rudder.  Three  foreign  Malays 
and  Mahmud's  two  men  formed  the  crew, 
whilst  Mahmud  and  myself  were  the  passengers. 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  my  Chinese 
servant,  who,  when  I  explained  the  situation  to 
him,  smiled  broadly  and  produced  a  very  long 
knife.  He  would  go  on.  He  meant  business  in 
the  event  of  any  trouble.  Just  as  we  were  about 
to  start,  Haji  Ali  made  his  appearance  again, 
ready  to  conduct  us  on  shore.  "  I  won't  stop 
at  Blanja,  Haji,"  I  said,  blandly.    "  I  must  go 


The  crowd  of  Malays  on  shore  were  furious 
at  being  baulked  of  their  prey.  I  don't  think 
they  quite  realized  the  situation  until  they  saw 
us  slipping  down  stream.  They  put  off  in 
pursuit,  but  soon  gave  up  the  chase,  trusting 
to  their  murderous  colleagues  down  stream  to 
finish  us  off. 

But  although  we  escaped  destruction  at 
Blanja,  I  do  believe  that  every  man  in  my  boat 
was  absolutely  convinced  that  certain  death  was 
the  inevitable  bourne  of  the  journey  we  were 
undertaking.  Personally,  I  could  see  no  other 
prospect.  My  colleague,  the  Resident,  had 
already  been  cruelly  done  to  death.  The 
Rajah  Lela's  people  were  in  possession  of 
the  Residency ;  the  Sikhs  had  all  been  killed 
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or  else  were  fugitives  in  the  iungle  ;  and  worst 
of  all,  I  was  assured  that  the  Perak  River 
at  Pasir  Salak  was  staked  from  bank  to  bank, 
thus  rendering  escape  absolutely  impossible, 
since  both  banks  fairly  swarmed  with  armed  and 
bloodthirsty  Malays,  who  were  on  the  look-out 
for  my  party. 

We  calculated  that  we  should  reach  the  place 
of  greatest  danger  in  broad  daylight — probably 
about  nine  o'clock  next  morning.  Speed  was 
our  only  chance  ;  but  here  again  we  were  handi- 
capped, for  our  own  men  had  already  been 
paddling  for  many  hours,  and  had  had  but  one 
meal.  The  river  was  high  and  the  current 
strong,  when  we  reached  a  place  called  Bota. 
Here  in  the  twilight,  just  beyond  the  village,  we 
beheld,  with  a  shrill  of  horror,  Mr.  Birch's  own 
boat,  the  Dragon.  All  doubt  as  to  his  real 
fate  was  now  at  an  end,  and  as  to  my  own 
feelings  —  well,  you  can  imagine  them  for 
yourself.  '  As  we  dropped  down  the  river  I 
was  filled  with  strange  forebodings  of  evil  to 
come.  The  night  was  moonless  but  starlit.  To 
add  to  our  difficulties,  the  navigable  channel  of 
the  Perak  wanders  from  side  to  side  in  a  way 
that  baffles  even  the  most  skilful  native  pilots. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  a  thick  white 
mist  enveloped  the  river  in  impenetrable  fog. 


This  lifted  and  fell  again  at  intervals  during  the 
night,  and  so  dense  was  it  that  at  one  time  we 
lost  our  way,  and  at  last  made  the  terrible  dis- 
covery that  through  a  snag  we  had  got  the  boat 
completely  round,  and  were  actually  paddling 
back  again  up  stream  towards  the  bloodthirsty 
horde  at  Blanja  !  Many  times  the  wearied 
boatmen  dropped  asleep  over  their  paddles, 
and  it  was  only  by  earnest  persuasion  and  pro- 
mises that  I  was  able  to  keep  them  going  at 
all.  Towards  midnight  we  realized,  by  the 
succession  of  watch  fires  on  the  banks,  that  we 
were  getting  into  the  zone  of  danger.  Was  it 
to  be  life  or  death  ?  Naturally,  my  thoughts 
reverted  vaguely  to  my  poor  murdered  colleague, 
whose  destroyers  were  even  now  waiting  to  take 
my  life.  Was  Birch's  death-stroke  painless  as 
he  sank  gurgling  beneath  the  river?  

I  told  the  men  to  rouse  me  when  we  got  near 
to  Pasir  Salak  ;  for  now,  to  our  amazement,  it 
seemed  evident  that  we  should  reach  the  place 
hours  before  dawn.  At  1.30  a.m.  Mahmud 
quietly  woke  me,  and  my  exhausted  boatmen 
nerved  themselves  for  a  final  effort. 

We  knew  that  to  get  by  Pasir  Salak  we  should 
have  to  get  right  under  one  bank  or  the  other, 
and  the  deepest  water  was  on  the  left  or 
Kampong  Gujah  side.    That  we  decided  to 
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take.  Huge  fires  were  blazing  on  the  bank, 
and  round  each  were  grouped  a  number  of 
armed  men.  As  noiselessly  as  possible,  but 
none  the  less  vigorously,  the  men  plied  their 
paddles,  and  we  made  for  the  deep  water  close 
under  the  bank.  Just  at  this  moment — most 
providentially — down  came  the  dense  fog,  and 
under  its  sheltering  cover  we  glided  safely  past 
the  piles  of  blazing  logs,  where  every  now  and 
then  a  man's  figure,  of  seemingly  gigantic  pro- 
portions, loomed  out  of  the  firelit  haze. 

Every  instant  I  expected  to  feel  the  shock 


AN  AWFUL  MOMENT. 


of  the  boat  against  the  barrier  of  stakes.  It 
was  my  intention  to  creep  along  it,  seeking 
the  opening,  which  I  knew  would  be  guarded 
with  boatfuls  of  armed  Malays.  We  would 
then  make  a  desperate  rush  for  life.  It  wasn't 
much  of  a  chance,  of  course,  but  some  of  us  at 
least  might  get  away  in  the  darkness. 

It  was  not  until  we  reached  the  lower  end 
of  the  village  that  I  realized  that  Haji  Ali  was 
a  liar,  and  that  the  river  had  not  been  staked 
at  all  —  or,  more  probably  still,  Rajah  Lela 
meant  to  have  it  staked,  but,  thanks  to  the 
Malay  habits  of  laziness  and  procrastination,  the 
thing  hadn't  been  done.  I  was  offering  up 
a  very  sincere  thanksgiving  for  my  preservation, 
when,  to  my  utter  stupefaction,  the  bow  of 
the  boat  ran  on  the  shore  without  a  moment's 
warning,  and  there  stuck  fast !  Words  are  abso- 
lutely futile  to  describe  such  a  situation.  High 
on  the  bank,  exactly  over  our  heads  as  we  sat, 
was  a  huge  fire,  with  eight  or  ten  men  around  it. 
I  seized  the  shot  gun  and  Mahmud  his  rifle,  and 
there  we  knelt  with  our  fingers  on  the  trigger, 
covering  two  of  the  figures,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fog,  were  distinct  enough,  for  we  were 
hardly  ten  feet  from  them. 

Two  of  our  men,  armed  with  poles,  were 
making  superhuman  efforts  to  push  off  the  boat, 
when  a  man  on  the  bank  suddenly  called  out, 
"  Whose  boat  is  that  ?  "  It 
was  an  awful  moment.  One 
of  our  men  instantly  replied, 
"  Haji  Mat  Yassin's,"  having 
seen  the  boat  of  this  man  at 
Blanja. 

"Where  are  you  for?" 
was  the  next  question. 
But  by  this  time  we  were 
drifting  stern  -  foremost  out 
into  the  stream  and  the 
sheltering  fog.  As  the  dis- 
tance increased,  their 
peremptory  shouts  to  stop 
came  to  us  across  the  water. 
The  answers  returned,  how- 
ever, were  now  derisive  and 
misleading,  for  every  one  of 
us  felt  that  the  real  danger 
had  passed  away,  and  the 
life  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  lose  would  not  be 
required  of  him  that  night, 
after  all. 


Houses  in  Air  and  in  Water. 


By  Leslie  J.  Dering. 


HE  portrait  reproduced  on  this  page 
is  that  of  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Haddon, 
Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin.  Professor 
Haddon  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing men  that  the  present  writer  was  ever  privileged 
to  meet.  As  a  brilliant  scientist  he  has  his 
"  heavy  "  side,  but  when  he  begins  to  speak  of  the 
extraordinary  sights  he  witnessed  and  natives  he 
met  in  the  great  island-continent  of  New  Guinea, 
and  in  the  groups  round  about  Torres  Straits, 
one  could  sit  and  listen  to 
him  hour  after  hour,  en- 
chanted with  his  descrip- 
tions of  places  and  peoples. 

To  cut  a  very  long 
story  short,  Professor 
Haddon  went  out  to  the 
Torres  Straits  in  the 
summer  of  1888,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  marine 
zoology.  He  had  not  been 
there  very  long  when,  in 
addition  to  his  zoological 
and  geological  investiga- 
gations,  he  went  in  for  the 
study  of  native  races  — 
their  manners,  customs, 
and  mode  of  living 
generally.-  The  Professor 
complains  that  nothing  is 
done  to  instruct  our  Civil 
servants  in  the  science  of 
Anthropology.  He  points 
out  with  great  force  that, 
"  if  officials  whom  we  send 
out  to  rule  various  savage 
nations  had  only  studied 
the    people    they  were 

about  to  rule,  half  the  misunderstandings, 
disputes,  frontier  wars,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
would  be  altogether  obviated.  As  it  is,  the 
average  Englishman  contemptuously  refers  to 
all  native  races  as  'niggers.'" 

Professor  Haddon  mourns  over  certain  dying 
races.  In  some  of  the  islands  he  visited  the 
natives  are  fast  dying  out,  this  being  mainly  due  to 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  white  man.  "  The 
introduction  of  clothes  has  done  an  incalculable 
amount  of  harm.    Natives,  who  were  not  accus- 
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tomed  to  their  use,  wore  them,  and  then  got 
overheated,  caught  cold,  and  died.  And,  of 
course,  they  transmit  to  their  posterity  a  tendency 
to  consumption,  and  other  European  diseases 
hitherto  unknown." 

Professor  Haddon,  it  must  be  said,  takes  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  pains  to  collect  his 
facts.  When  with  the  natives  in  New  Guinea 
he  would  sit  on  the  floor  cross-legged,  in 
order  to  win  their  confidence  and  make 
them  think  he  was  no  more  than  one  of 
themselves.  "  If  you  sit 
on  a  chair,  or  anything 
like  a  chair,  they  look 
upon  you  as  above  them, 
in  more  than  the  literal 
sense."  The  Professor 
spoke  to  them  in  that 
quaint  "  pidgin  "  English, 
which  is  found  all  over  the 
Pacific,  and  thus  labo- 
riously elicited  a  vast 
quantity  of  material  about 
manners  and  customs, 
native  art,  war,  religion, 
and  the  like. 

The  next  photograph 
reproduced  is  a  view  of 
the  extraordinary  village 
of  Tupuselei,  taken  from 
the  shore.  You  are  now 
looking  at  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  astonishing  col- 
lection of  dwellings  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  houses 
are  literally  propped  up 
on  stilts,  away  out  in  the 
ocean  some  little  distance 
from  the  mainland.  The  special  purpose  of 
these  sea-built  houses  was  for  protection.  At 
one  time,  every  New  Guinea  man  carried  arms. 
Even  women  going  to  fetch  food  or  water  were 
escorted  by  armed  men,  and  it  was  customary 
to  place  sentries  in  the  village  at  night.  Now, 
no  race  of  men  can  constantly  carry  arms  with- 
out occasionally  or  even  frequently  using  them. 
Their  very  presence  makes  occasions  for  blood- 
shed of  daily  or  even  hourly  occurrence. 
Speaking  of  the  New  Guinea  natives  and  their 
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DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  MARINE  VILLAGE  OF  TUPUSELEI.     THE  HOUSES  ARE  BUILT  ON  HIGH  STILTS  OR  PILES  OUT  IN  THE  SEA. 


methods  of  house-construction,  Sir  William 
MacGregor  says  :  "  The  fosse  does  not  seem  to 
be  known  to  them,  but  its  place  is  more 
than  supplied  in  the  case  of  some  villages 
by  piles  out  in  the  sea.  Weaker  tribes  in 
the  west  build  their  villages  so  that  they 
cannot  be  reached  without  a  long  wade 
through  a  deadly  swamp."  For  there  are  many 
tribes  in  the  great  island  -  continent.  One 
learns  that  New  Guinea  contains  a  super- 
ficial area  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  At  the  present  day,  when 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe  has  been 
opened  up,  this  great  island  is  especially  in- 
teresting as  offering  unlimited  opportunities  to 
the  scientist.  There  is  great  variety  among  the 
inhabitants  in  character,  customs,  and  mode  of 
life.  There  are  very  high  mountains,  which 
have  never  been  ascended,  curious  hot  springs, 
new  birds,  new  insects,  new  plants,  and  so  on. 
The  sea,  too,  is  full  of  unexamined  life.  But 
we  hope  to  show  at  least  some  of  the  extra- 
ordinary features  of  New  Guinea  in  these 
pages. 

One  curious  inhabitant  is  the  crab,  who  helps 
to  raise  up  the  great  mangrove  fiats,  like  those 
of  the  Purari  delta.  These  curious  crabs 
excavate  subterranean  chambers  and  passages 
and  bring  the  mud,  removed  from  there,  to  the 
surface.  With  this  material  they  then  build  up 
little  mounds  or  towers,  often  from  2oin.  to 
3oin.  high  and  ioin.  or  i2in.  in  diameter.  The 
crab  has  a  passage  up  the  centre  of  this  mound 
from  his  subterranean  haunts,  and  he  can  often  be 
seen  sitting  on  the  top,  dry,  proud,  and  comfort- 
able. The  excavations  below  are  always  filled 
up  by  deposit  from  the  mud-charged  water  of 
the  river,  so  that  the  part  on  which  the  crab 
rears  his  tower  will  never  again  quite  resemble 
its  original  lower  level.  In  fact,  there  is  virtually 
no  end  to  the  curiosities  of  New  Guinea. 


On  Mount  Kowald  there  was  seen  a  mar- 
vellously well-built  house  constructed  by  a  wild 
pig,  apparently  out  of  motherly  instinct.  The 
animal  had  built  the  house  with  twigs,  which 
were  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long.  A  space 
was  left  open  at  one  end  by  which  the  pig  could 
enter.  Sir  William  MacGregor  also  mentions  a 
terrific  fight  between  a  cassowary  and  a  wild 
boar,  in  which  the  big  bird  was  well  able  to 
hold  its  own. 

The  natives  themselves  are  likewise  remark- 
able. Occasionally  a  woman  will  climb  a  tall 
cocoanut  tree  and  kill  herself  by  jumping  down, 
because  she  has  become  convinced  that  she  will 
never  again  meet  a  husband  so  good  as  the  one 
she  has  just  lost !  The  people  live  in  village  com- 
munities— small  centres,  that  are  partly  held 
together  by  the  ties  of  relationship  and  partly 
for  mutual  defence  or  convenience.  The  small 
tribes,  conscious  of  their  weakness,  are  very  shy 
and  suspicious  ;  whilst  in  the  more  powerful 
villages,  the  men  are  presuming,  and  sometimes 
arrogant  and  warlike.  The  only  restraint  on 
absolute  freedom  is  fear — the  fear  of  the  club, 
spear,  arrow,  or  black  art  of  anyone  wronged  or 
offended. 

Our  next  reproduction  is  a  nearer  view  of  the 
marine  village  of  Tupuselei.  The  types  of  houses 
differ  in  the  various  districts,  as  does  almost  every- 
thing else.  To  the  west  of  Yule  Island  it  is 
customary  in  many  places,  both  among  the  black 
people  of  the  coast  and  the  lighter  coloured 
tribes  of  the  interior,  to  have  large  "man-houses" 
for  the  males,  and  similar  "  women-houses  "  for 
the  women  and  children.  Man-houses  are 
sometimes  more  than  100ft.  long.  In  other 
districts,  such  as  on  the  Fly  Estuary,  there  are 
not  separate  houses  for  the  sexes,  but  a  great 
number  of  families  live  each  in  a  different  stall 
of  a  very  large  house.  A  very  extraordinary  house 
may  be  seen  at  Idagositia,  520ft.  long  and  30ft. 
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broad,  the  share  of  each  family  being  marked  off 
by  open  bars.  On  the  coast  the  great  man- 
house  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  coal-scuttle, 
the  small  end  open  and  very  frequently  terminat- 
ing over  water  or  a  swamp,  which  serves  as  a 
dust-bin  or  general  refuse-pit  of  the  occupants. 

In  most  of  the  houses  bunches  of  skulls  will 
be  seen  hanging  up,  very  similar  to  the  one 
reproduced  here.  At  first  glance,  you  might 
take  this  to  be  a  bunch  of  pears.  Observe  the 
black  marks  on  the  skulls.  These  are  holes, 
made  during  life  by  stone  clubs. 

"You  see,"  said  Professor  Haddon,  "when 
a  young  man  wants  to 
marry  in  New  Guinea, 
or  in  the  islands  of 
Torres  Straits,  there  is 
no  question  as  to  his 
being  able  to  maintain 
a  wife.  The  soil  is 
so  rich  that  there  is 
ample  for  everybody, 
practically  without  any 
labour  at  all.  The 
only  question  that 
arises  is,  can  the  pro- 
spective bridegroom 
protect  the  girl  ?  Well, 
if  he  has  a  goodly 
number  of  skulls  to 
show,  he  is,  of  course, 
looked  upon  as  a 
doughty  warrior,  and 
therefore  in  every 
sense  a  most  eligible 

TROPHIES  OF  VALOUR  ( 
person.  COMMONLY  FOUND 


In  the  region  of  the  Fly  Estuary  there  may 
be  seen  enormous  pyramids  of  human  skulls, 
and  in  the  central  district  of  Aroma  similar 
weird  trophies  existed  until  two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  the  police  broke  them  up.  Human 
skulls  are,  however,  the  commonest  articles 
in  the  house.  For  preserving  these  valuable 
trophies  there  are  professional  and  hereditary 
boilers  of  heads. 

"  I  bought  two  bunches,"  remarked  Professor 
Haddon,  "  paying  a  tomahawk  for  one  and  for 
the  other  a  scrub  knife  about  i8in.  long." 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  arms,  about 
which  some  interesting 
things  may  be  said. 
From  the  Dutch 
boundary  to  the  An- 
gabunga  the  national 
weapon  is  the  bow 
and  arrow.  The  bow 
of  the  coast  tribes 
is  made  of  a  single 
bamboo,  5ft.  to  7ft. 
long,  and  with  a  string 
composed  of  a  single 
strip  of  scraped  bam- 
boo, or  cane,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad. 
The  arrow  is  always 
an  unfeathered  shaft 
of  reed,  half  an  inch 
thick.  For  fighting  pur- 
poses, this  is  provided 
with  a  detachable  point 
made  of  bone,  or  the 
"nCp,a"uFanUhoAuNseSsKULLS)  claw  of  a  crab,  which  is 
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carefully  poisoned.  The  heavy  war- 
arrow,  which  they  frequently  use,  is 
sometimes  more  than  6ft.  in  length. 
This  the  natives  can  shoot  from 
150yds.  to  200yds.  In  the  Fly  country 
and  the  west-end  of  the  Gulf  the 
bowman  carries  a  bamboo  knife,  slung 
between  his  shoulders  by  a  string 
round  his  neck.  This  knife  is  handed 
down  from  father  to"  son,  and  is 
a  regular  heirloom,  indicating  the 
prowess  of  the  family  by  the  notches 
cut  in  it.  When  the  Western  warrior 
shoots  clown  a  man  he  tears  a  thin 
slip  off  his  bamboo  knife,  which  then 
presents  a  keen  edge  by  which  the 
fallen  foe  is  forthwith  beheaded.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Gulf  the  place  of 
the  beheading-knife  is  taken  by  a 
murderous  dagger  made  from  the  leg- 
bone  of  the  cassowary.  The  brave, 
however,  who  simply  goes  forth  on  a 
head-hunting  expedition  occasionally 
pursues  his  human  quarry  armed  with 
a  curious  "  man-catcher,"  of  which 
two  are  seen  in  the  photo,  next  re- 
produced. You  will  notice  that  the 
man-catcher  consists  of  a  light,  long- 
handled  cane,  which  is  to  be  passed 
over  the  head  of  the  fugitive.  When 
the  head-hunter  has  got  close  enough 
to  the  fugitive,  he  throws  the  man- 
catcher  over  him  and  then  gives  it  a  violent 
jerk,  so  that  the  nape  of  his  victim's  neck  is 
impaled  upon 
the  spike  which 
you  will  notice 
just  where  the 
ends  of  the  loop 
fit  into  the 
handle. 

The  next 
photograph  we 
reproduce  is  .one 
showing  the 
chief's  house  in 
the  marine  vill- 
age of  Tupuselei. 
It  will  be  seen 
that  this  most 
extraordin  a  r  y 
dwelling  is  pro- 
vided with  a 
kind  of  veranda 
on  which  are 
seated  some  half- 
a  -  dozen  native 
children.  One 
feature,  common 
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to  the  whole  of  British  New  Guh"=a 
— with  the  exception  of  only  a  few 
tribes — is  that  the  houses  are  built 
on  posts,  so  that  the  floor  is  usually 
from  5ft.  to  1  oft.  above  the  ground — • 
or  water.  In  the  event  of  these  houses 
on  stilts  being  built  on  dry  land,  fires 
are  lighted  beneath  them  for  cooking 
or  for  driving  away  the  mosquitoes. 
Another  reason  for  building  houses 
on  stilts  in  this  way  is,  that  there  is 
less  risk  of  catching  malarial  fever, 
and  less  danger  from  snakes  and 
crocodiles.  The  means  of  passive 
defence  are  various.  First  there  is  the 
very  obvious  one  of  running  away, 
which  is  very  frequently  practised. 
Then  comes  the  equally  natural 
one  of  getting  up  a  tree.  This, 
in  New  Guinea,  has  been  carried  to 
an  almost  miraculous  pitch  of  per- 
fection, as  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
three  astounding  photographs  which 
we  reproduce.  The  first  of  these 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary photographs  ever  seen  in 
this  country.  It  represents  what  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  whole 
village  in  the  air.  This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  refuge  houses  built  in  high 
trees  for  unmarried  women,  these 
being  in  the  district  known  as  Sadera 
Some  of  these  human  perches  on  tall 
now  used  as  watch-towers.  These  are 
often  provided  with  a  rope 
and  basket  for  drawing 
up  food  and  water  to  the 
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sentry.  In  the  case  of  our  photograph, 
however,  we  see  a  number  of  elaborate  and 
well-built  houses  where  whole  families,  or 
the  last  remnant  of  a  tribe,  try  to  protract 
the  expiring  term  of  their  existence.  Other 
trees  again  contain  fighting  platforms,  well 
provided  with  supplies  of  spears  and  stones. 

The  second  photo,  here  given  shows  the 
construction  of  the  platform  which  holds 
the  aerial  house  amidst  the  boughs  of  the 
trees.  It  also  shows  the  primitive  ladder 
entrance  and  a  nude  Papuan  just  about  to 
ascend. 

The  third  aerial  house  photograph  shows 
a  particularly  fine  refuge  hut  built  in  the 
air.  This  is  a  view  in  Koiari  village,  some 
distance  inland  from  Bootless  Inlet.  I 
should  explain  here  that  the  natives  do 
not  permanently  live  in  these  aerial  dwell- 
ings, but  only  retire  thither  when  in  any 
great  danger  from  the  head-hunters,  or  from 
any  other  tribe  who  may  happen  to  be 
on  the  war-path.  These  wonderful  houses 
built  in  trees  are  ascended  by  rough  ladders 
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"A  WHOLE  VILLAGE  IN  THE  AIR." 


THE  HEAD-HUNTERS  ARE  COMING. 
NEW  GUINEA  NATIVE  ABOUT  TO 
MOUNT  INTO  HIS  REFUGE  HOUSE. 

of  cane  or  bamboo  when  the 
village  is  attacked.  Then,  of 
course,  when  the  aerial  dwell- 
ing is  reached,  the  ladder  is 
drawn  up.  The  following 
question  was  once  put  to 
one  of  the  tree-dwellers  : — 

"  When  the  enemy  does 
come  aren't  you  afraid  he  will 
cut  down  the  tree  ?  " 

The  man  pointed  to  his 
own  primitive  stone  axe,  which 
is  virtually  common  to  all,  and 
then  he  glanced  at  the  sturdy 
trunk,  muttering,  "  Plenty 
sweat — plenty  sweat." 

Of  course,  in  that  part  of 
New  Guinea  where  bows  and 
arrows  are  used  there  would 
not  be  much  safety  on  a  tree, 
and  consequently  aerial  shelter 
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houses  are  not  used  in  such  places.  On  the 
Bebea  River  and  also  on  the  Fly  there  are  trees 
with  ladders  and  platforms  which  serve  simply 
as  look-out  posts.  In  some  cases  the  chief 
method  of  defence  consists  in  the  whole  village 
being  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  or 
peak,  so  steep  and  narrow  that  one  must  go 
through  the  walls  of  the  house  to  get  from  one 
to  another.  In  other  cases,  as  at  Ipote,  shelter 
houses  are  built  on  the  top  of  high  overhanging 
rocks,  which  are  absolutely  inaccessible.  These 
also  are  ascended  by  means  of  ladders,  which 
the  natives  draw  up  after  them. 

The  use  of  the  palisade  is  very  common  in 
the  Cloudy  Bay  district,  and  it  includes  as  a 
rule  two  or  three  houses.  The  palisade  is 
usually  so  tall  and  strong  as  to  be  practically 
spear-proof.  In  some  villages  the  palisades 
and  aerial  fighting-platforms  are  arranged  with 
very  great  skill.     A  tree  is,  perhaps,  selected 


outside  the  palisade,  but  near  to  the  entrance. 
The  platform  is  erected  so  high  that  a  spear 
cannot  be  thrown  on  to  it  from  below,  whilst 
the  defenders  go  up  and  down  to  it  by  a  ladder, 
which  leaves  the  ground  from  the  outer  side  of 
the  palisade,  and  slopes  over  the  top  of  the 
latter  to  the  platform  on  the  tree.  Sometimes 
there  are  two  or  three  platforms,  one  above 
another,  on  the  same  tree.  In  time  of  hostilities, 
too — particularly  in  the  Louisiade  Islands — some 
tribes  place  sharpened  stakes  of  bamboo  and 
palm-wood  in  the  grass  and  on  the  jungle  paths. 
These,  needless  to  say,  are  extremely  dangerous 
to  anyone  approaching  in  the  dark,  and  also  to 
the  unwary  in  the  daylight.  Deep  and  narrow  pits 
are  also  dug  in  the  villages  between  the  houses. 

The  next  photograph  shows  a  race  between 
some  native  sailing  canoes  at  Port  Moresby, 
New  Guinea.  From  Aroma  to  Orangerie  Bay 
the  sailing  canoe  is  made  of  hardwood,  with 
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stays,  Often  increased  in  height  by  boards  sewn 
on  to  the  hull.  The  vessels  are  rounded  at  each 
end,  and  look  very  clumsy.  A  tree  serves  as 
mast,  and  the  roots  of  it  must  spread  horizontally 
and  provide  the  means  of  tying  it  to  the  plat- 
form deck.  The  stays  are  of  cane.  The  sails, 
seen  in  the  two  photos.,  are  shaped  like  a 
convolvulus  leaf,  but  the  broad  end  is  cut  out 
so  that  it  is  almost  perfectly  crescent-shaped. 
Spliced  saplings  run  along  the  edge  of  the  sail 
from  its  lower  point  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
crescent,  and  serve  to  keep  it  in  form  and  shape 
when  suspended  by  its  upper  edge  to  the  mast- 
top.  Some  natives  who  navigate  these  picturesque 
vessels  steer  their  course  by  the  stars  at  night. 
The  next  photograph  shows 
us  one  of  these  lakatois, 
as  the  sailing  canoes  are 
called,  at  close  quarters. 
Curiously  enough  it  is 
decorated  with  flags,  pre- 
cisely as  though  it  were 
a  gunboat  off  Spithead  on 
the  Queen's  birthday. 

When  Professor  Haddon 
went  out  to  Torres  Straits 
and  New  Guinea  he,  of 
course,  took  with  him  all 
the  necessary  instruments, 
and  he  speaks  delightedly 
of  the  time  when  he  used 
to  allow  the  natives  to  look 
at  certain  familiar  objects 
under  his  microscope.  The 
most  popular  specimen  ex- 
amined in  this  way  proved 


to  be  a  hair  taken  from  one  of  their  own  heads. 
The  Professor  is  going  out  again  this  spring,  and 
this  time  he  will  be  provided  with  a  phonograph 
for  the  reception  of  native  songs,  speeches, 
and  war-cries.  He  is  also  taking  an  optical 
lantern  with  him,  whereby  he  means  to  astonish 
the  natives.  He  is  even  taking  a  kinematograph 
with  him  in  order  to  secure  photographic  films 
of  dances  and  miscellaneous  manners  and 
customs.  The  Professor's  companions  will 
include  Mr.  S.  H.  Ray,  the  great  authority  on 
Melanesian  languages,  and  five  or  six  other 
eminent  specialists.  Altogether,  the  expedition 
will  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  equipped  that 
ever  left  England. 
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A  True  Story. 
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HE  picturesque  person  whose  photo- 
graph is  depicted  on  this  page  has 
an  equally  picturesque  name,  to 
wit,  "Ahmed  Agha  Khalifa,"  and 
he  is  at  present  performing  a  kind  of 
passive  duty  at  Barnum  and  Bailey's  stupendous 
show,  inasmuch  as  he  permits  himself  tc  be 
looked  at  by  a  curious  public.  His  active 
duty  is  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  sham 
fight  that  follows  upon  the  great  stage. 

We  knew  that  not  only  was  Ahmed  Gordon's 
confidential  servant  and 
messenger  in  Khartoum, 
but  also  that  he  was  with 
the  hero  at  the  moment 
of  his  death.  Therefore, 
the  thing  was  to  get  him  to 
give  some  account  of  his 
adventures — a  difficult  busi- 
ness this,  seeing  that  the 
man  speaks  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  mongrel  Arabic. 
However,  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing an  interesting  interview 
took  place  in  the  big  offices 
at  Olympia.  Ahmed  and 
three  of  his  sable  brethren 
filed  down  the  long  table 
and  seated  themselves 
opposite  to  us.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the 
world-renowned  hunter,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Selous,  took  part  in 
the  interview,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  extremely  awkward 
to  conduct  through  an 
Egyptian  interpreter. 

Ahmed  Agha  Khalifa  is 
not  nearly  so  black  as  the 
ordinary  Soudanese,  his 
mother  having  been  an 
Abyssinian  woman.  Here 
is  his  story,  told  with  many 
pious  invocations  of  the 
holy  name  of  Allah  : — 

I  was  born  in  Dongola 
about  seventy-five  years  ago. 
When  I  was  sixteen  or 
seventeen  I  was  taken  as  a 
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soldier  by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  Khar- 
toum. Many  books  would  the  story  of  my 
life  fill,  but  I  pass  over  all  things  until  my 
meeting  with  Gordon  Pasha,  which  took  place 
in  his  office  at  Khartoum.  I  remember  the 
Pasha  coming  to  my  Colonel,  Mohammed  Bey, 
and  asking  him  if  he  had  any  resourceful  and 
trustworthy  person  who  could  take  messages 
between  Khartoum  and  Dongola,  and  who 
necessarily  must  know  the  country  extremely 
well.  Mohammed  Bey — blessed  be  his  name! — 
recommended  me  to  the 
Pasha,  who  looked  at  me 
and  said :  "  It  is  good." 
Gordon  was  looking  very 
pale  and  anxious,  but  his 
manner  was  quiet  and 
gentle.  My  Colonel  knew 
that  my  family  was  at 
Dongola,  and  that  I  myself 
was  the  best  horseman  in 
the  province. 

I  was  sent  for  one 
morning  by  General 
Gordon,  and  he  gave  me 
an  important  despatch 
which  was  to  be  taken  to 
Mustapha  Pasha  at  Don- 
gola, seven  days'  journey 
from  Khartoum.  The  gentle 
Pasha  told  me  that  I  was 
not  to  let  it  appear  as 
though  I  were  a  soldier  at 
all ;  I  was  to  doff  my  uni- 
form and  put  on  the  blue 
blouse  of  a  peasant.  Nor 
was  I  to  ride  a  camel,  but 
merely  the  humble  ass. 

"  You  will  need  all  your 
courage  and  all  your  wiles," 
said  the  Pasha  to  me  at 
parting,  "  in  order  to  get 
through  to  Dongola,  with 
the  enemy  swarming  on 
every  hand." 

I  set  forth  from  the  city 
quite  unarmed,  and  fully 
conscious  that  if  the  letter 
was  found  on  me  by  the 
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Dervishes  I  would  forfeit  my  life.  The  last 
thing  Gordon  Pasha  said  to  me  was  to  be  ever 
wary  and  trust  in  Allah.  I  was  also  instructed 
to  bring  back  a  receipt  for  the  despatch  from 
Mustapha  Pasha.  I  had  not  gone  many  hours' 
journey  from  the  city  of  Khartoum  when  a  party 
of  Dervishes  swept  down  upon  me.  I  saw 
them  coming,  however,  and  I  dismounted  and 
bent  low  as  if  in  homage.  As  I  bent  I  buried 
Gordon's  despatch  in  the  sand  of  the  desert, 
and  then  rose  up  to  receive  the  enemy.  They 
pounced  upon  me  and  searched  me  without  a 
moment's  delay.  I  told  them  that  I  was  a 
poor  peasant  journeying  to  Dongola,  where  my 
family  were.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  the 
Dervishes,  and  presently  they  rode  off,  led  by 
their  princely  Emir.  When  they  were  out  of  sight 
I  took  up  my  precious  message  again,  and 
this  time  secreted  it  in  my  donkey's  long  ear. 
Daily,  and  almost  hourly,  I  was  stopped  by 
parties  of  Dervish  scouts,  and  often  I  was 
on  the  point  of  being  shot  out  of  sheer 
wantonness,  because  the  Soudanese  thought  I 
must  be  a  spy  to  be  travelling  at  all  at  that 
particular  time. 

I  always  marked  with  a  stone  the  spot  where 
I  had  buried  the  despatch,  because  on  one 
occasion  I  had  some  little  difficulty  in  finding  it 
again,  owing  to  the  camel-tracks  of  the  Dervishes. 

Six  journeys  of  this  kind  did  I  undertake 
backwards  and  forwards  for  Gordon  Pasha : 
four  times  to  Dongola,  once  to  Korti,  and  once 
to  Gakdoul.  I  think  the  narrowest  escape  I 
had  was,  strangely  enough,  from  the  English 
troops.  I  had  safely  delivered  up  my  second 
message  to  the  General  commanding  at  Dongola, 
and  on  the  return  journey  I  suddenly  came  upon 
an  English  outpost  near  some  wells.  Three 
British  soldiers  pounced  upon  me,  bound  me, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  shooting  me  dead  when, 
by  an  almost  miraculous  chance,  an  officer  came 
up  and  asked  me  one  or  two  questions.  I 


protested  that  not  only  was  I  an  humble  member 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  but  that  I  was  Gordon 
Pasha's  messenger  from  Khartoum.  I  was  then 
taken  before  General  Stewart  and  called  upon  to 
prove  what  I  said.  Stooping  down,  I  removed 
my  left  sandal  and  produced  from  it  in  triumph 
the  receipt  for  the  despatch  which  I  had  just 
delivered  at  Dongola.  I  was  then  well  fed  and 
shown  safely  on  my  way  back  to  Khartoum,  a 
small  body  of  English  soldiers  being  deputed  to 
accompany  me  part  of  the  way. 

After  my  sixth  journey  I  remained  in  Khar- 
toum in  personal  attendance  upon  the  Pasha. 
My  regiment  often  took  part  in  bloody  battles 
during  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  I  well  remember 
that  terrible  morning  when  the  Dervishes  broke 
through  our  defences  and  swept  across  Khartoum 
like  a  tidal  wave.  I  was  standing  on  the  steps 
of  the  Government  building,  where  the  great 
white  Pasha  was,  and  I  saw  him  coming  down 
the  steps,  most  likely  to  find  out  what- all.  the 
uproar  was  about.  He  was  carrying  a  sword  in 
his  right  hand  and  a  revolver  in  his  left.  He 
had  not  reached  the  bottom  of  the  flight  when  a 
bullet  struck  him  in  the  breast  and  he  fell 
almost  at  my  feet.  Next  moment  a  screaming, 
cursing  crowd  surged  over  him,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  I  saw  his  beautiful  head 
looking  down  at  me  from  the  top  of  an  uplifted 
lance. 

Khartoum  had  fallen,  and  the  streets 
resounded  with  the  cry:  "Victory!  Victory! 
The  General  is  dead  ! " 

I  thought  my  own  last  hour  had  come,  but 
the  Dervishes  were  far  too  excited  to  notice  "me, 
and  the  moment  an  opportunity  offered  I  made 
my  escape  out  of  the  city,  nor  did  I  stop  until 
Korti  was  reached,  and  there  I  told  the  story  of 
Gordon's  death. 

As  Ahmed  concluded  his  story  he  raised  his 
tearful  eyes,  and  murmured,  "  AlUh  Yerhamu  " 
("  God  has  him  in  Heaven  "). 


Tragedies  of  Mont  Blanc. 

By  Henry  S.  Lunn,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S. 


Scene  of  the  catastrophe  of  August,  i 


the  tracks  of  the  lost  travellers  in  the  snow,  and  th< 
swept  by  the  avalanche. 


revasse  into  which  they  were 


N  one  of  those  clear,  cloudless  days 
of  a  Swiss  midwinter,  when  the 
crisp,  buoyant  air  sets  the  pulses 
dancing  with  the  joy  of  life,  and 
one  thinks  with  pity  of  those  whom 
one  has  left  behind  in  the  Cimmerian  darkness 
of  a  London  fog,  I  drove  from  Cluses  to 
Chamouni.  At  Sallanches  Mont  Blanc  first 
came  into  view,  draped  from  head  to  foot  in  its 
white  mantle,  and  much  more  deserving  of  its 
name  than  in  summer,  when  all  the  lower  levels 
are  bare  of  snow. 

There  is  a  strange  discord  between  the  aspect 
of  this  glorious  mountain  and  the  recollections 
which  the  sight  of  it  awakes.  Thinking  of  the 
terrible  tragedies  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene, 
the  toll  of  human  lives  which  it  has  exacted, 
one  imagines  such  cruel,  jagged  peaks  as  those 
of  the  frowning  Matterhorn,  not  this  white 
image  of  majestic  repose.  Then  the  night  fell, 
the  stars  came  out,  and  as  we  entered  Chamouni 
to  the  music  of  our  tinkling  sleigh-bells,  the 


giant  mountain  towered  above  us,  a  vision  of 
serenity  and  peace. 

Next  day  I  snatched  an  hour  from  the  joys  of 
skating,  ski-ing,  and  tobogganing  to  go  and  see 
the  local  photographer  (M.  Tairraz)  and  his 
famous  collection  of  Alpine  views.  He  is  a 
Savoyard,  a  born  mountaineer  and  a  born  artist, 
the  latter  a  qualification  which  is  sometimes 
"  sadly  to  seek  "  in  the  members  of  his  profes- 
sion, while  the  combination  of  the  two  is  unique. 
He  knows  and  has  represented  the  mountain  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  his  enthusiasm  has  led  him 
even  to  join  relief  parties  under  the  most 
hazardous  conditions.  The  result  is  that  his 
photographs  (of  which  I  am  enabled  to  give 
some  specimens)  are  quite  unrivalled  of  their 
kind,  and  illustrate  with  wonderful  fidelity  the 
changing  moods  and  ghastly  perils  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  first  of  these  marvellous  photos,  is 
reproduced  on  this  page.  The  text  beneath  the 
illustration  fully  describes  it. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  the 
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accident  which  cost  the  life  of  Professor  Balfour, 
of  Cambridge,  in  1882,  and  I  must  pass  on  to 
the  catastrophe  of  1891,  the  exact  facts  of 
which,  as  represented  in  our  illustrations,  are 
thus  recorded  in  the  '  Alpine  Journal ' : — ■ 

"  On  August  20th  a  party  consisting  of  Herr 
Rothe  of  Brunswick,  Count  de  Favernay,  three 
guides  and  two  porters,  reached  M.  Vallot's  hut 
on  Les  Bosses  du  Dromedaire.  The  weather 
the  following  morning  did  not  allow  them  to 


Our  photo,  gives  the  position  of  the  crevasse 
into  which  the  unfortunate  men  were  swept  by 
an  avalanche  coming  down  from  a  peak  in  the 
Mont  Blanc  range  to  the  right.  The  second  of 
these  unique  photos,  shows  the  seven  guides 
lowering  the  eighth  of  their  number  into  the 
crevasse  to  discover  the  remains  of  the  unfortu- 
nate travellers. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  since  Mont  Blanc  witnessed  its  first 


Guide  being  lowered  into  crevasse  in  search  of  bodies  (August,  1891). 


complete  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  21st,  they  began  the  downward 
journey.  Their  party  was  increased  by  four  of 
the  men  employed  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Janssen's  proposed  observatory.  As  they 
descended  from  the  Grand  towards  the  Petit 
Plateau,  a  mass  of  ice  and  snow,  falling  from  the 
Dome  du  Gouter,  started  an  avalanche,  which 
caught  those  in  the  rear  and  swept  five  of  them 
— Herr  Rothe,  his  guide  Michel  Simond,  the 
porter  Armand  Comte,  Count  de  Favernay,  and 
one  of  his  guides  into  the  great  crevasse.  All 
but  the  first  two  were  extricated,  Comte  with 
serious  injuries,  but  the  bodies  of  Herr  Rothe 
and  Simond  were  only  recovered  a  few  days 
later." 


tragedy.  The  first  ascent  of  the  mountain  took 
place  no.years  ago,  when  the  famous  Genevese 
scientist,  Benedict  de  Saussure,  reached  the 
summit  on  August  1st,  1787,  accompanied  by  a 
party  of  seventeen  men,  with  the  guide,  Jacques 
Balmat,  as  their  leader. 

One  of  the  most  gallant  ascents  on  record 
was  made  by  Dr.  Janssen,  to  whose  indomitable 
energy  is  due  the  erection  of  the  Observatory 
on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  Dr.  Janssen  is 
at  present  President  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Director  of  the  Observatory 
at  Meudon,  near  Paris.  Although  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  too  lame  to  walk  except  on 
level  ground,  he  had  himself  dragged  to  the 
summit  in  a  sledge.    In  spite  of  his  infirmities 
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The  three  doomed  men  ascending  Mont  Blanc  (August,  1895). 


he  ascended  the  mountain  three  times  in  the 
interests  of  the  Observatory,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  make  scientific  records  of  meteorological 
phenomena,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  exact  height  of  Mont  Blanc. 
The  building  was  begun  in  1891,  and  finished 
in  1894. 

We  are  here  compelled  to  break  off  our 
chronological  sequence  in  order  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  amazing  series  of  photos,  which 
M.  Tairraz  succeeded  in  obtaining.  The  first 
shows  three  doomed  men  ascending  the  stately 
mountain. 

It  was  in  1895  that  the  catastrophe  which  M. 
Tairraz  has  illustrated  cost  the  lives  of  three  men 
— a  doctor  of  Prague  named  Schnurdreher, 
Michel  Savoie  a  guide,  and  a  porter  Laurent 
Bron,  of  Courmayeur.  They  made  a  successful 
ascent  of  the  mountain  on  the  17th  August,  and 
the  next  day  set  out  for  Chamouni ;  but  as  some 
days  elapsed  without  bringing  their  return,  a 
search  party  set  out,  and  their  remains  were 
discovered  near  the  Grands  Mulets.  The  guide 
in  charge  of  the  rescue  party  was  of  opinion 
that  as,  in  consequence  of  prolonged  fine 
weather,  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  were  more 
slippery  than  usual,  they  had  simply  commenced 


a  glissade,  been  unable  to  stop  themselves, 
and  fallen  headlong  into  the  crevasse.  Photos, 
showing  various  stages  of  this  awful  disaster 
appear  on  the  next  few  pages  ;  but  as  each 
reproduction  is  provided  with  a  full  descriptive 
title  underneath  it,  it  will  not  be  necessary  any 
more  to  refer  to  it  in  the  text. 

The  death-roll  of  Mont  Blanc  opens  with  the 
catastrophe  known  in  mountaineering  annals  as 
the  Hamel  accident.  In  August,  1820,  two 
young  Englishmen  named  Durnford  and  Hen- 
derson, accompanied  by  Dr.  Hamel,  a  German, 
and  several  guides,  began  the  ascent.  They 
reached  the  Grand  Plateau  about  8.20  a.m.,  and 
by  10.30  they  had  reached  a  point  rather  above 
the  level  of  the  Dome  du  Gouter,  more  than 
14,000ft.  high.  Suddenly  the  snow  gave  way 
beneath  their  feet,  while  the  snow  from 
above,  carried  downwards  by  its  own  weight, 
descended  upon  them,  and  swept  them  towards 
the  crevasse.  The  three  guides  in  front  were 
engulfed,  but  the  fourth,  Mathieu  Balmat,  a 
man  of  great  muscular  strength,  dug  his  staff 
through  the  moving  snow  into  the  ice  beneath, 
and  so  saved  himself.  Two  of  the  other  guides 
narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  their  lost  com- 
panions.   One  of  them,  Joseph  Marie  Couttet, 
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Snow-bridge  above  the  crevasse,  showing  the  line  of  the  rope  by  which  the  first  victim  dragged 
his  companions  down  after  him.    Notice  also  the  fatal  hole  in  the  snow-bridge  and  the  fissures 
in  the  snow  caused  by  the  bodies  as  they  fell  (August,  1895). 


a  relative   of  the   present   well-known  hotel- 
proprietors  of  Chamouni,    was   senseless  and 
nearly  black  in  the  face  when  he  was  dragged 
out  from  the  mass  of  superincumbent  snow. 
Mr.  Gosset,  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club, 


has  given  an  account  of  a 
similar  incident,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Whymper  in  "  Scrambles 
Amongst  the  Alps,"  which 
vividly  illustrates  its  terrible 
danger : — r 

He  was  ascending  the 
Haut  du  Cry  with  a  guide 
named  Bennen,  and  they  had 
come  to  a  deep  snow-field 
about  800ft.  high,  a  sort  of 
couloir  on  a  large  scale. 
"  Suddenly,"  says  Mr.  Gos- 
set, "  the  snow-field  split  in 
two  about  14ft.  or  15ft. 
above  us.  An  awful  silence 
ensued,  broken  by  Bennen's 
words,  '  We  are  all  lost.'  I 
drove  my  alpenstock  into  the 
snow,  and  brought  all  the 
weight  of  my  body  to  bear 
on  it.  I  turned  my  head  to 
Bennen  and  saw  him  turn 
round,  face  the  valley,  and 
stretch  out  both  arms.  The 
snow  on  which  we  stood 
began  to  move  slowly,  and 
I  felt  the  utter  uselessness 
of  any  alpenstock.  I  soon 
sank  up  to  my  shoulders, 
and  began  descending  back- 
wards. Before  long  I  was 
covered  up  with  snow.  I 
was  suffocating,  when  I 
suddenly  came  up  to  the 
surface  again.  I  was  on 
the  wave  of  the  avalanche, 
and  saw  it  before  me  as  I 
was  being  carried  down.  It 
was  the  most  awful  sight  I 
ever  saw.  Around  me  I 
hissing  of  the  snow,  and 
thundering  of  the  foremost 
part  of  the  avalanche.  Then  the  snow  stopped, 
and  I  instantly  threw  up  both  arms  to  pro- 
tect  my  head  in   case   I    should   again  be 


heard  the  horrid 
far  before  me  the 
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covered  over.  The  snow  behind  me  was  still  in 
motion,  and  its  pressure  on  my  body  was  so 
strong  that  I  thought  I  should  be  crushed 
to  death.  This  tremendous  pressure  lasted 
but  a  short  time,  but  I  was  covered  with  snow. 
The  avalanche  had  frozen  by  pressure  the 
moment  it  stopped,  and  I  was  frozen  in.  While 
trying  vainly  to  move  my  hands,  I  became 


aware  that  the  hands  above  the  wrist  had 
the  faculty  of  motion.  I  set  to  work,  and  found 
that  the  crust  above  my  head  was  getting  thinner. 
The  idea  struck  me  that  I  might  pierce 
it  with  my  breath.  After  several  efforts  I 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  felt  suddenly  a 
rush  of  air  to  my  mouth.  I  saw  the  sky 
again,  through  a  little  round  hole.    After  a 


Return  of  the  search  party  (August,  1895)  across  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc. 


Search  party  preparing  to  descend  with  the  three  bodies  (August,  1895). 

straight  down,  and  showed  that  there  was  the 


few  minutes  I  heard  a  man  shouting.  When 
I  was  taken  out  of  the  snOw  the  cord  had 
to  be  cut.  We  tried  the  tnd  going  down 
towards  Bennen,  but  could  not  move  it ;  it  went 


grave  of  the  bravest  guide  the  Valois  ever  had 
or  will  have." 

The  Bennen  here  referred  to  is  the  celebrated 


Bringing  back  the  dead  (August,  1895). 
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guide  who  accompanied  Professor  Tyndall 
and  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  so  many  of  their 
expeditions. 

The  Harnel  incident  is  noteworthy  for  a  pre- 
diction made  by  Professor  Forbes,  famous  for 
his  experiments  on  glacier  motion,  to  the  effect 
that  the  bodies  which  had  been  buried  in  the 
crevasse  would  be  recovered  in  forty  years. 
This  prediction  was  almost  exactly  verified. 
In  1 86 1,  the  remains  began  to  appear  at  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons,  more  than  four  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  accident,  having  travelled 
downwards  at  an  average  rate  of  500ft. 
per  annum.  A  Genevan  professor,  who  was 
staying  at  Chamouni  when  the  remains  were 
recovered,  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  scenes  he  ever  witnessed  was 
when  a  spinster  of  threescore  and  ten,  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  hobbled  up  to  identify 
the  body  of  him  who  had  been  her  lover.  The 
corpse,  preserved  from  decay  by  the  action  of 
the  glacier,  was  that  of  a  youth  who  might  have 
died  the  day  before,  snatched  away  in  all  the 
glory  of  early  manhood;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  realize  that  the  worn,  decrepit  creature  who 
bent  over  him  could  ever  have  been  his  mate. 

The  year  1866  was  a  memorable  one  for 


English  climbers.  It  witnessed  the  death  of 
Mr.  Young,  the  brother  of  Sir  George  Young, 
who  was  making  the  ascent  with  his  two 
brothers,  and  also  the  tragic  fate  of  Captain 
Arkwright,  who,  with  his  guide  Michel  Simond, 
and  two  porters,  were  swept  by  an  avalanche 
into  a  crevasse  when  crossing  what  is  known  as 
the  "  ancien  passage."  The  recolLction  of 
Captain  Arkwright's  sad  end  was  revived  by 
the  recovery  of  his  remains  in  August  last.  I 
happened  to  be  visiting  Chamouni  during  the 
first  week  in  September,  and  was  present  at  the 
funeral  service  of  the  man  who  had  perished 
thirty-one  years  ago.  The  officiating  clergyman 
read  several  extracts  from  the  captain's  writings, 
which  were  of  interest  as  showing  his  devout 
and  thoughtful  character.  The  following  day 
we  visited  the  newly-dug  grave.  Among  the 
wreaths  with  which  it  was  covered  was  one 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  Des  enfants  de  ses 
guides."  The  illustration  of  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons  shows  the  exact  spot  where  Captain 
Arkwright's  body  emerged. 

In  August,  1870,  occurred  the  most  terrible 
catastrophe  which  Mont  Blanc  has  ever  wit- 
nessed, in  which  eleven  persons  perished. 
Two   American   gentlemen   (Messrs.  Randall 


A  mournful  procession — Returning  to  Chamouni  (disaster  of  August,  1895). 
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View  of  the   Glacier  des   Bossons,   where   the  body  of  Captain  book    Contained  a    letter   tO    his   wife,    in  which 

Arkwnght  was  found  (August,  1897),  after  having  been  buried  for  , 

more  than  thirty  years.  UC  SaVS  : 

"  We  have  been  on  Mont  Blanc  for  two  days 

and  Bean),  Mr.  MacCorkindale,  a  Presbyterian  in  a  terrible  snowstorm.    .    I  have  no  hope  of 

minister  of  Gourock,  in  Scotland  (who  had  descending.    .    We  have  no  food,  my  feet  are 

had,  it  may  be  noted,  no  previous  experience  already  frozen,  and  I  am  exhausted.    I  die  in 

of   mountaineering),   left   Chamouni   on  Sep-  the   faith   of  Jesus   Christ,  with  affectionate 

tember    6th    with    three    guides    and    five  thoughts  of  my  family ;  my  remembrances  to 

porters.    They  passed  the  night  at  the  Grand  all." 

Mulets,  which  is  an  inn  in  the  midst  of  an  The  last  words,  faintly  traced  by  the  fingers 

immense  ice-field,  used  as  a  sort  of  half-way  of  the  dying  man,  were  : — 

house  by  those  ascending  to  the  summit.    A  "  Morning,  intense  cold,  much  snow,  which 

little  after  two  on  the  following  day,  the  party  falls  uninterruptedly ;  guides  restless." 

were  seen  near  the  Petits  Mulets ;  but  from  that  Five  bodies  were  recovered,  all  frozen  hard. 

time  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  them  for  They  were  placed  in  sacks,  and  dragged  across 

several  days,  and  the  weather  was  too  severe  the  glaciers.    It  took  three  days  to  transport 

to  admit  of  a  search  party  being  organized.    On  them  to  Chamouni.    The  remains  of  the  other 

September  15th  it  began  to  clear,  and  on  the  members  of  the  party  have  never  been  found. 
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A  True  Story,  told  by  Geo.  O.  Starr. 


HE  year  1886  found  us  touring 
through  the  United  States  with  a 
comic  opera  company  of  our  own. 
One  day  we  found  ourselves  located 
in  Jackson  City,  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  We  gave  several  performances 
there,  and,  of  course,  we  were  entertained 
at  the  houses  of  certain  notable  people  in 
the  city.  At  one  of  these  functions  we  met 
a  Mrs.  Darcamble,  an  elderly  lady  of  con- 
siderable wealth.  Mrs.  Darcamble  was  devoting 
the  whole  of  her  life  and  means  to  the  welfare 
of  discharged  prisoners.  She  would  meet  these 
men  at  the  prison  gate,  buy  them  new  clothes, 
find  them  employment, 
and  generally  give  them 
a  fresh  start  in  life. 
She  tried  very  much  to 
interest  me  in  her  work, 
and  I  confess  I  was 
interested.  Ultimately,  I 
said  to  the  lady  that  if 
ever  an  opportunity  came 
in  my  way  of  furthering 
her  views  and  work  I 
would  do  what  I  could. 
Curiously  enough,  the 
very  next  week  just  such 
an  opportunity  did  offer 
itself. 

Here  I  must  digress 
to  tell  you  something 
about  the  Michigan  State 
Prison,  in  Jackson  City. 
This  establishment  was 
conducted  by  Warden 
Hatch,  on  rather  humane 
principles.  1  ought  also  to 
tell  you  that  the  prisoners 
themselves  made  a  great 
number  of  useful  articles,  such  as  hay-forks, 
chairs  and  tables,  and  a  hundred  other  articles 
of  utility.  A  great  part  of  the  labour  necessary 
in  the  prison  was  contracted  out,  and  once  a 
year  the  contractors  were  allowed  to  give  a 
feast,  followed  by  an  entertainment,  to  those 
prisoners  who  had  behaved  particularly  well 
during  the  year. 

I  was  one  day  sitting  at  home  when  one 
of  these  contractors  called  on  me  and  asked 
whether  I  would  allow  certain  memoers  of 
my  company  to  sing  in  the  prison  on  the  coming 
feast  -  day.  To  this  proposition  I  gave  an 
emphatic  negative,  but  on  a  little  reflection  I 
asked  my  visitor  whether  there  was  any  place  in 
the  prison  where  a  stage  might  be  rigged  up. 


MR.  GEO. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Professor 


He  said  he  thought  that  possibly  the  prison      nature  about  it. 


chapel  might  be  placed  at  my  disposal  !  I  then 
told  him  that  if  such  were  the  case  I  was  willing 
to  give,  absolutely  free  of  cost,  the  whole  of  my 
opera  in  the  prison.  And  the  opera  I  was  play- 
ing at  that  particular  time  was  "  The  Mikado." 
Overjoyed,  the  contractor  left  me  and  made  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

We  then  took  down  to  the  prison  all  the 
properties,  scenery,  and  appliances  required, 
and  rigged  them  up— somewhat  profanely,  I 
must  admit — in  the  sacred  building.  The 
performance  was  to  be  given  in  the  afternoon, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  our  own 
show  at  night.  Strangely  enough,  among  the 
prisoners  we  found  a  stage 
carpenter  who  was  under- 
going a  life  sentence,  and 
this  man  actually  rigged 
up  for  us  somereal  electric 
footlights.  I  well  remem- 
ber that  the  chapel  was 
an  ext  °mely  lofty  build- 
ing— so  much  so  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great 
height  of  our  scenery, 
the  words,  "Our  Father, 
which  art  in  .  leaven," 
appeared  with  startling 
distinctness  above  the 
improvised  proscenium. 

The  orchestra  consisted 
of  Signor  Torriani,  our 
own  man.  He  presided 
at  a  piano,  and,  of 
course,  had  his  back  to 
his  murderous  audience. 
He  was  rather  a  nervous 
person,  and  he  implored 
me  to  sit  near  him  while 
he 

might  face  the  audience, 
more  confidence,  he  said, 
gave,  as  you  can  see  from  the  programme,  re- 
produced in  facsimile  on  the  opposite  page,  was 
"The  Mikado";  and,  strangely  enough,  until 
we  were  half-way  through  with  the  thing  I  did 
not  realize  that  the  subject-matter  is  a  travesty 
of  justice  !  The  convicts — all  long  -  sentence 
men — filed  into  the  chapel-theatre  in  their  drab 
suits,  attended  by  warders  with  loaded  carbines. 

It  was  a  weird  spectacle,  and  I  should  say 
quite  the  most  extraordinary  dramatic  perform- 
ance ever  given.  I  remember  I  selected  "The 
Mikado "  because  the  dresses  worn  by  the 
female  characters  were  long  dresses,  and  there 
was  nothing  of  a  particularly  fast  or  showy 


STARR. 

Ekrlich,  New  York. 


played,  so  that  I 
It  would  give  him 
Now,  the  opera  we 
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"J^-^ap^l."  /T\iel?.  5tat^  pr^or;. 


JACKSON,  MICH. 


H.  F.  HATCH,  Warden. 


m 

■  ■■ 


At  this  time  of  the  year 
the  trousers— perchance 
"made  to  measure,"— belong- 
ing to  your  suit,  are  "giving 
out"  while  the  coat  and  vest 
are  still  wearable,  there  is  a 
great  demand  for 

PAMTS. 


No  matter  whether  a  gen- 
tleman wears  ever  so  fine  a 
hat,  stylish  coat  and  vest, 
elegant  fitting  boots,  if  his 

TROUSERS 

are  "BAGGY"  at  the  knee, 
or  "frayed"  at  the  bottom, 
he  looks  ill-dressed. 

We  make  a  specialy  of 

Fine-Fitting  and  Well-Made 
Garments. 


The  Boston  Square-Dealing 
and  Daylight  Clothiers. 


PROGRAMME. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  March  jith,  1886. 


STARR'S 
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Presenting  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new  and  original 
Japanese  Opera, 

The  Mikado 

Or,  THE  TOWN  OF  TITIPTL 


Ko-Ko,  Lord  High  Executioner  of  Titipu  

 MR.  FRANK  DESIION 

The  Mikado  of  Japan  Mr.  Chas.  Osborne 

Nanki-Poo,  his  son,  disguised  as  a  wandering  min- 
strel—in love  with  Yum-Yum,...  Mr.  Eugene  Harvey 

Poo-Bah,  Lord  High  Everything  Else  

 Mr.  J.P.  Mae^weeney 

Pish-Tush,  a  noble  Lord  Mr.  Will  Nichols 

Yum-Yum  )  T,        ■  .       f  Miss  May  Duryea 

Katisha,  an  elderly  lady  in  love  with  Nanki-Poo... 

 Miss  Grace  Atherton 

Chorus  of  School  Girls,  Nobles,  Guards  and  Coolies. 


Low  Prices 

Is  what  every  family  ap- 
preciates, especially  so  with 
the  laboring:  class. 


OUR  LOW  PRICES 

are  a  direct  benefit  to  every 

consumer  of  goods  in  our 

line,  and  is  fully  apprecia- 
ted. 


ACT  I.  -Court  Yard  of  Ko-Ko's  Official  Residence. 
ACT  II.— Ko-Ko's  Garden. 


Note. — Wardrobe  from  the  original  design  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  prepared  under  the  personal  supervis- 
ion of  Madame  Zazel,  all  of  genuine  Japanese  goods,  im- 
ported by  H.  S  Chinnock,  57  and  59  William  Street, New 
York  City,  the  largest  dealer  of  Japanese  goods  in  the 
world. 


Geo.  0.  Starr  Manager 

Sio.  Carlo  Torriani,  Musical  Director 

Will  Nichols  Stage,  Manager 


Get  your  Laundry  Work  done  at 


126  West  Cortland  Street. 


Palmer  &  Van  Dyne,  "The  Hustling  Job  Printer!." 


"Our  Shirts" 

LAUNDRIED 

6  for  $.390 

Are  a  great  bargain. 
Every  mail  brings  us  letters 
from  customers  we  have 
never  seen,  ordering  these 
Shirts. 

Shearer  &  Spalding, 

The  Boston  Square-Dealing 
and  Daylight  Clothiers. 
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THE  WIDE  WORLD  MAGAZINE. 


The  first  act  went  off  in  deathly  silence.  The 
fact  was,  the  poor  fellows  had  not  realized  that 
not  only  were  they  at  liberty  to  laugh,  but  they 
were  also  permitted  to  speak  to  one  another  and 
even  to  applaud.  The  second  act,  however,  found 
them  warming  towards  the  play,  and  the  curtain 
at  length  descended  amidst  tumultuous  applause. 
My  wife  and  I  afterwards  went  through  the 
dining-rooms  and  saw  the  men  enjoying  their 
"  feast,"  which,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  me  to 
consist  mainly  of  an  orange  or  a  few  nuts  over 
and  above  the  usual  ration.  Here  a  very 
pathetic  thing  occurred.  One  great  stalwart 
brute  of  a  man — a  typical  murderer — with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  pressed  his  solitary  orange 
into  my  wife's  hand.  (Mrs.  Starr's  portrait 
is  here  given.)  She  protested,  but  he 
implored  her  to  accept  it.  He  said  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  laughed  during  seventeen 
years,  and  never  before  our  visit  had  he  realized 
that  people  existed  who  cared  for  their  fellow- 
beings.  It  was  the  only  thing  he  had  to  offer. 
Would  she  accept  it  ?  She  did.  Warden 
Hatch,  the  principal  gaoler  (whose  portrait  is 
also  reproduced)  escorted  us  over  the  prison. 

Now,  here  is  the  sequel  of  our  remarkable 
performance.  I  have  already  told  you  that 
various  articles  were  made  in  the  prison.  Very 
well,  now.  These  articles  were  sent  out 
with  yellow  labels  upon  them  ;  and,  therefore, 
upstairs  in  the  prison  there  was  a  printing 
department,  presided  over  by  a  man  who  had 
been  a  notorious  forger.  He  was  a  person  of 
culture  and  refinement,  who  had  occupied  a 
very  distinguished  position  in  the  commercial 


MRS.  STARR,  TO  WHOM  THE  PAPER  WAS  SENT  BY  WARDEN  HATCH. 

From  «  Photo,  by  Pro/tmr  Ehrlieh,  Ifm  fork. 


WARDEN   H.    F.    HATCH,   WHO  STOPPED  THE  PAPER. 

Photo,  by  MetropoliUtn  Photographic  Company,  Jaclcaon,  Mick. 

world.  It  was  his  duty  to  set  up  the  type 
for  printing  the  labels. 

This  man  conceived  the  extraordinary  idea  of 
publishing  a  little  newspaper  giving  an  account 
of  our  performance,  and  his  views  of  things  in 
general.  That  idea  was  novel  enough.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  how  was  he  to  get  the 
paper  ?  Well,  he  stole  a  sheet  of  the  light 
yellow  paper  which  was  used  for  the  labels, 
and  this  sheet  measured  about  14m.  by  9m. 
This  he  took  to  his  cell  and  hid  beneath 
his  bed.  This  .  most  remarkable  of  editors 
then  thought  out  the  title  of  bis  paper, 
and  after  that,  line  by  line,  the  text  of  his 
articles.  Each  night,  as  he  went  to  his  cell 
after  his  day's  work,  he  would  steal  a  small 
quantity  of  type  which  made  up  certain  words 
— of  course,  previously  thought  out— and  this 
type  he  would  secrete  in  his  mouth  and  thus 
smuggle  into  his  cell.  The  ink  was  smuggled 
in  the  same  way — in  his  mouth  !  Then,  using 
the  stone  floor  of  his  cell  as  a  composing  table, 
the  convict  managed  to  set  up  his  wonderful 
little  newspaper  line  by  line.  No  doubt  he 
meant  it  to  consist  of  three  or  four  pages,  but  his 
scheme  was  doomed  at  least  to  partial  failure. 

He  had  just  completed  the  first  page  when 
Warden  Hatch,  going  his  rounds  by  night, 
flashed  his  lantern  through  the  steel  -  barred 
door,  and  detected  the  convict-composer  in  the 
very  act  of  printing  the  last  line.  You  will  see 
from  the  facsimile  here  given  that  the  editor  has 
broken  off  in  the  very  middle  of  a  word. 


THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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Of  course, 
there  was  no  type 
in  the  man's  cell 
at  the  moment  of 
detection  beyond 
that  requisite  for 
the  last  line  or 
two,    he  having 
returned  the  type 
as   fast   as  he 
used  it  —  always 
smuggling  in  the 
next  few  lines  of 
type.  You  will 
observe  that  the 
paper  has  bogus 
advertisements. 
Altogether  the 
convict  thought 
that  his  midnight 
labours  would 
win  for  him  the 
applause  and 
admiration  of 
hundreds  of  his 
fellow  -  convicts, 
his   original  in- 
tention being  to 
circulate  his  little 
newspaper  from 
hand  to  hand,  in 
order  to  provide 
some  little  diver- 
sion in  the  dull, 
drab  lives  of  the 
unhappy  prison- 
ers.    When  the 
little  single  sheet 
was  seized  by  War- 
den Hatch — a 
most  kindly  man, 
as  I  have  before 
said — he  posted  it 
along  to  my  wife, 
who  treasures  it 
in    her  album. 
You  will  observe 
that  Mr.  Hennery 
Closson  is  men- 
tioned as  "Pro- 
prietor, Editor, 
Typo,and  Devil." 
The  principal  fea- 
ture of  the  paper 
■ — and   the  one 
thatis  cut  short — 
is  an  article  upon 
our  performance 
in  the  prison  ! 


W~  "Capers*   tlouse"  Reporter. 
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TYPO.    &     DEVI  I. 
m  — ♦  ^ 

Office,  W  &  C.  Co's  Building 

Editorial  Rooms,  No.  44  West 
Division  First.  Flat.  Telephone 
Call.  2811.     <N.  B.  Ring  4  times, 
the  Editor  may  be  out  to  'see  a 
man." 

Nonpartisan,  and  wholly  independ- 
ent of  all  cliques  and  combinations 

aims  to  disseminate  the  latest  intel- 
ligence gathered  bom  all  parts  of  the 
world — regardless  ot  expense  and  la 
bor  in  the  gathering,  and  to  present  to 
thereadmg  public  a  concise  and  jom- 
prehensive  digest  of  all  the  'muortant 
questions  of  the  day 

Special  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  correspondents  in  all  the 
principal  capitals  of  the  world  by 
which  inside  -nfoimation  is  to  be  ob- 
tained respecting  the  great  political 
movemen  Is  now  believsd  to  be  about 
to  Take  place  ) 

Unusual  facilities  are  nossessed 
also  for  collecting  news  of  a  local 
nature,  while  as  an  adve  tising  me- 
dium the  REPORTER  will  unques- 
tionably take  a  position  tn  tne  front 
ranks 

Correspondence  earnestly  solicit- 
ed: but  rejected  MSS  will  not  be  re- 
turned but  will  be  shewed  for  a  rainy 
day  Subscribers  may  remit  in  any 
mannei  suitable  to  themselves,  but 
they  must  not  fail  to  remit- 

'  hese  rules  are  iron-clad  and  will 
be  strictly  adhered  to 

Address 

THE  M   S    OPERA  HOUSE  REPORTER 
Jackson,  Michigan 
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Clothing  House 

Our  imense  Stock  of 
ready  mada  Clotning  is 
now  open  for  inspec- 
tion In  anticipation  of 
a  grand  rush,  we  have 
this  day  marked  all 
goods  down  10  per  ct 

Solomon  Isaacs  Levi. 

I  While  we  can  not  question  tho  mo' 
lives  of  our  advertisers,  yet  our,  policy  com- 
pells  us  to  inform  our  readers,  that  before 
tne  above  cut  was  made,  friend  Solomon 


.  -  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man 
which,  if  taken  ai  the  flood,  leads  on 
to  fortune."  We  earnestly  lieleive 
that  thai  tide  in  our  affairs  is  journal- 
ism, and  accordingly,  we  launch  our 
frail  journalistic  oraft  upon  ihe  dark 
and  mysterious  future,  f nil v  confident 
tli.it  honesty,  fidelity,  ami  H  ue  worth 
will,  in  time.be  recognized  and  dulv  re 
warded  Besides,  there  is  the  secret 
and  inward  hope  of  being  able  to  line 
our  deep,  cavernous  pockets  with  gol- 
den sheckels.  This  isfche  ultimate  aim 
ol  all  true  journalism  WeTO  it  not  so 
>ve  would  not  hazard  so  dangerous  an 
undertaking,  as  is  involved  ill  assum- 
ing a  position  amongst  the  leading 
lights  of  the  land,  for  tear  of  being 
ruthlessly  sat  down  upon  bv  some  ir- 
reverent scribe  or  unscrupulous  plugei. 
ist. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  high  re- 
sponsibility now  resting  upon-  urn 
shoulders.  We  are  cognizant  also  of 
the  terrihle  temptations  with  which 
our  pathway  will  he  strewn.  Agents 
Of  soulless  corporations  will  dog  ottr 
footsteps  with  gold  —  that  panacea  of 
all  ills—  in  one  haml,  and  dire  threats 
and  intimidations  in  the  other.  Ward 
pollutions  and  precinct  demagogues 
will  make  li  fe  a  burden  to  us;  hut  with 
n  high  sense  of  duty,  and  with  a  con 
scions  pride  in  doing  what  is  right,  we 
shall  struggle  manfully  on  towards 
that  bright  and  shining  goal  which 
looms  up  in  Mm  distant  hoi  izan. 

Fortified  as  we  are  within  onr  sanc- 
tum, no  unprincipled  ruffian  shall  in- 
vade its  quiet  precincts  and  contami- 
nate its  pure  air  wtlh  vituperations 

ind  reproaches:  no  disapoipted  office 
seek.eu.shall  inieriipt  us  in  the  inidsi 
of  our  meditations  upon  the  Pope's 
last  encyclical  letter,  or  on  the  har- 
monious relations  which  do  not  at  the 
present  time  exist  between  rhe  Presi- 
dent and  theSenot.'  to  malign  lis  for 
our  hike-warm  advocacy  of  his  inler- 

sts,  simply  because  we  knew  him  to 
be  a  rogue  but  did  not  dare  to  tell  him 


I  he  com 
."lis  in  this 


morbid  condition  of  affairs.  That  it 
,'>r  tha'?8  '5  evide"'  fr°m  a  conception 
of  the  lundamenfal  laws  existing  be- 
tween bodies  naturally  alied  to  each 

hJZ'S/  br?nd?  °,f  mutual  interest  and 
benefit.  Capital  cannot  exist  without 
labor  ,  nor  can  labor  exist  without  eap- 
tal.  therefore  they  should  slide  along 
he  pathway  of  life  hand  in  hand.happi 
ly  and  serenely.    When  this  is  brought 

»nH,hth,'Tl"enllJ,n  wi"  h™<-  con,", 
and  the  labor  aggitator  -    '  ' 
pelled  to  seek  other  av-.c 
lire. 

But  if  capital  will  club  to-gather  and 
concentrate  its  power,  labor  must  do 
likewise  or  give  up  the  ghost  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  point  wherein  we  are 
directjy  interested  The  two  large  pa- 
per mills  now  requiriilto  supply  ihe 
Reporter  with  material,  are  worked 
by  knights  ot  labor  men,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  our  non-committal  policy 
must  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server. If  we  say  that  capital  is  a 
vampire,  and  is  absorbing  rhe  fat  of 
the  land,  the  mill  owners  will  not  cred- 
it us  any  longer,  and  will  not  speak  to 
us  as  we  meet  in  society:  and  if  we 
say  i  hat  labor  should  be  squelched  for 
presuming  to  dictate  to  capital,  our 
paper  vvil  be  boycotted ;  which  means 
ruination!  alas,  lis  true.' 


THE  MIKADO  IN  PRISON' 


ree,  then,  from  the  Invidious  and 
contaminating  influences  of  the  wick 
cl  outside  world,  our  voice  shall  he 
heard  b\  lijii  weary  and  oppressed  mill- 
ions, ■-arncsily  advocating  their  cause, 
regardless  of  consequences;  and  noth- 
ig  shall  cause  us  to  deviate  from  the 
irtuous  path  we  have  outlined.  Our 
motto,  then,  shall  he,  "What  is  written 
is  written," therefore  let  evil  minded 
persons  look  to  themselves. 


Isaacs  Levi  had  his  stork  marked 
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cent    A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient-  Ed 


THE  LABOR  QUESTION 


No  donht  the  public  is  waiting  in 
breathless  suspense  for  an  intimation 
as  to  our  exact  status  in  respect  to  this 
great  and  important  question.  While 
we  retrain  frcm  committing  nurself  on 
this  subject  just  at  the  present  time, 
we  may,  we  believe,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety , make  n  lew  observations  of  a 
general  character  which  will  throw 
more  m  less  llg.it  on  our  position,  and 
give  the  public  an  insight  as  to  what 
lay  follow. 

The  seemingly  irrepressable  conflicts 
xisting between  capital  and  lahor.and 
ml  the  concomitant  evils  of  these  con- 
flicts.:!, e  the  source  of  much  needles 
suffering  throughout  the  laud. 

Why  it  is  that  two  such  potent  eln- 
mcnts  so  absolutely  essential  to,  and 
lependent  on, 'each  for  their  mutual 
existence  and  supyiort  should  be  ron- 
nally  at  dagger's  points,  is  a  problem 
that  we  willnot  now  attempt  to  solve. 
It  certainly  arises  from  an  extremely 


I  he  above  is  a  sample  heading  of 
many  editorials''  that  have  appeared 
in  various  third  and  fourth  class  pub- 
lications in  this  state,  severely  crii  n  ;s- 
ing  the  policy  that  permits  the  i  is.  i- 
tation  of  a  comic  opera  within  (lie 
walls  of  a  state  prison.  Certain  up- 
country  editors  who,  from  pecuniary 
oi  other  reasons  equally  as  potential' 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing this  play,  (  except  perhaps, 
trom  a  distant  and  unpretentious 
though  elevated,  seat,  in  the  gallery  1 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  voicing  the  public  sen- 
timent in  respect  to  the  matter.  They 
wouid  have  people  believe  that  they 
are  infallible  and  consequently,  com- 
petent in  all  respects  to  pass  judge- 
ment upon  questions  of  morality 
They  forget  that  the  sp-called  puplic 
sentiment  which  they  claim  to  be  ut- 
tering, is  simply  their  own  ideas,  and 
may  not  amount  toacontinental,  much 
less  the  paper  upon  which  they  are 
printed. 

These  ranting  idiots  beleive  that  be- 
cause a  man  commits  an  offense  once 
in  his  life,  f  and  the  circumstances  "of 
the  commission  are  not  considered  | 
he  should  be  consigned  to  everlasting 
punishment;  or  that  he  should  receive 
nothing  but  kicks  and  cuffs  as  long  as 
the  law  has  any  hold  upon  him,  and 
then  be  restored  to  his  liberty,  a  phys- 
ical, if  not  a  mental  wreck  which  is 
the  natural  resultant  of  such  treat- 
ment. 

To  a  dog  that  has  been  starved,  |  met- 
aphorically speaking,  |  for  804  days  out 
of  the  year,  though  compelled  lo  serve, 
his  master  faithfully  and  uncomplain 
ingly  all  the  time,  they  would  begrudge 
one  day  of  kindness. 

They  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  an- 
imals frequently  die  in  captivity -it 
matters  not  how  well  they  are  treated, 
from  no  other  ailment  than  simple 
confinement:  but  that  the  mere  loss 
of  liberty  should  in  itself  be  a  terrible 
punishment  to  Man  so  "august  among 
the  creatures,"  appears  to  be  a  propo- 
sition too  great  for  their  feeble  powers 
of  comprehension 

In  ancient  history  We  find  a  certain 
law-giver  who  was  cherrly  remarkable 
for  the  brevity  and  severity  of  his  pi> 


'THP  MOST  Kg  MARK  A  RLE  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WOPM?." 


Devotees. 


By  Captain  J.  E.  Howard. 


VERYBODY  knows  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  there  are  holy 
men  who,  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  their  religion,  inflict  all  kinds 
of  punishments  upon  themselves, 
thereby  winning  the  respect  and  even  adora- 
tion of  the  populace,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  people's  pence.  The  first  photograph 
reproduced  on  this  page  shows  an  Hindu 
ascetic  sitting  on  spikes.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  the  spikes.  Hundreds  of  them 
have  been  driven  through  a  board,  making 
a  perfectly  fearful  cheveu  de  /rise, 
on  which  the  holy  man  is  resting 
as  though  on  a  comfortable  bed. 
This,  be  it  observed,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  photograph.  Not 
only  does  it  show  you  the  ascetic 
bidding  for  the  homage  of  passers- 
by,  but  it  also  shows  you  that  he 
doesn't  do  this  kind  of  thing  for 
nothing.  You  will  observe  a  con- 
siderable pile  ,  of  money  in  the 
foreground.  This  patch  of  board 
has  been  considerately  freed  from 
spikes  for  this  purpose.  The 
Hindus  have  an  idea  that  any- 
one wilfully  inflicting  pain  upon 
himself  must  be  a  very  holy 
man,  and  that,  moreover,  any- 
severe  penances  which  he  under- 
goes will  infallibly  give  him  great 
power  with  the  gods.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  India  thousands  flock 
round  these  fakirs,  imploring  the 
holy  men  to  mediate  with  the  gods 
for  them,  and  secure  either  fcr 
themselves  or  for  their  friends  great 
blessings  or  terrible  curses,  as  tl  e 
case  may  be.  The  devotee  seen 
in  our  photo,  is  sitting  by  the 
wayside,  and  first  one  and  th  n 
another  supplicant  comes  before 
him  with  a  prayer.  One  gentle 
Hindu  will  entreat  the  holy 
man  to  intercede  with  the  gods 
for  him  in  order  that  he  may 
obtain  a  fruitful  crop ;  whilst  another  applicant 
will  endeavour  to  purchase  with  a  few  coins 
the  burning  of  his  enemy's  housa,  or  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  that  same  enemy's  family. 
Some  of  the  fakir's  clients  contribute  freely  to 


the  pile  in  the  foreground,  in  the  hope  that  the 
gods  may  send  them  a  son  and  heir.  Others 
want  success  in  trade. 

So  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  these  people, 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  out 
how  some  of  these  men  protect  themselves  from 
injury.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  there  is 
no  mistake  about  the  spikes.  They  are  sharp 
and  pointed  every  one,  and  one  can  only  sur- 
mise that  the  fakir's  feet  have  been  rendered 
absolutely  callous  by  long  years  of  contact  with 
the  spikes.    Often,  by  way  of  variety,  the  spike 


INDIAN  DEVOTEE  SITTING  ON  SPIKES.     (NOTICE  THE 

From  a  Photograph. 


1GS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL.) 


devotee  will  have  a  long,  narrow  board  made, 
.and  stuck  full  of  spikes,  on  which,  instead 
of  squatting,  he  will  recline  at  full  length, 
as  shown  in  our  next  photo.  Here  we  see  the 
usual    crowd    of   devout   admirers  clustered 


DEVOTEES. 


AN  UNEASY  BED — LYING  ON  SPIKES, 


round  the  prostrate 
devotee.  The  latter, 
not  content  with  merely 
lying  naked  on  the 
spikes,  actually  rolls  him- 
self about,  causing  his 
reverent  attendants  to 
become  almost  hysteri- 
cal with  religious  fervour. 
This  also  has  a  very 
noticeable  effect  on  the 
offerings. 

In  India  the  people 
virtually  adore  these 
holy  men,  but  from 
entirely  selfish  and  in- 
terested motives.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  a  bargain. 
The  devotee  wants  the 
money,  and  his  client 
wants  a  favour  of  some 
kind  procured  from  the 
gods,  whose  go-between 
he  is. 

The  next  two  photo- 
graphs to  be  reproduced 
show  devoteeism  of 
perhaps  a  still  more 
astonishing    kind.  Jn 


a  Photograph. 


IPlwtograpn. 

the  first  we  see  a  holy 
devotee  at  Sonipore, 
literally  burying  his 
head  in  the  earth.  This 
person  is  considered  a 
devotee  of  the  first 
water.  The  outsider, 
however,  sees  most  of 
the  game,  and  closer 
inspection  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  holy  man 
has  his  right  hand  and 
arm  outstretched  for  the 
ever-welcome  pice.  The 
"mela,"  or  fair,  at 
Sonipore  is  the  largest 
in  Bengal.  It  is  held  at 
the  confluence  of  the 
Ganges  and  Gunduck, 
and  according  to  Mr. 
Prem  Chand,  the  Baptist 
missionary  in  the  Gya, 
the  mela  owes  its  origin 
to  the  following 
legend  : —  *" 

"  Once  in  olden  times 
an  elephant  was  seized 
by  a  crocodile  whilst 
trying  to  cross  the  river 
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at  this  point.  The  ( iephant  could  not  release 
himself  from  the  jaws  of  his  enemy,  and  the 
crocodile  could  not  drag  the  elephant  into 
sufficiently  deep  water  to  drown  him.  The  pair 
struggled  for  two  thousand  years,  during  which 
period  the  elephant  called  on  almost  all  the 
gods  for  help  —this  would  be  about  the  time 
requisite  to  enumerate  them  all — but  without 
avail.  At  last  he  called  upon  Harrhar,  and  im- 
mediately the  god  descended,  swung  his  shining 
blade,  and  struck  off  the  crocodile's  head. 
Pilgrims  soon  began  to  bathe  at  the  sacred  spot, 
and  in  time  a  large  temple 
was  built  in  honour  of 
the  heavenly  knight." 

And,  of  course,  at 
every  great  festival  you 
will  find  our  friends  the 
devotees.  The  scene  at 
the  great  fair  of  Sonipore 
is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary conceivable. 
Here  is  the  account  of 
an  eye-witness  :  "  We  are 
piloted  about  the  streets 
of  the  fair — vast  serried 
lines  of  booths,  smothered 
in  dust  and  sunshine  by 
day,  and  ablaze  with 
twinkling  fires  and  long 
zig-zags  of  lighted  stars 
by  night.  The  terrific 
human  uproar  is  infinitely 
augmented  by  thousands 
of  hoarse  and  trumpeting 
elephants.  When  night 
has  fallen,  you  may  see 
long  processions  of  ele- 
phants swaying  through 
the  bazaars  with  lighted 
lanterns  hanging  from 
their  tusks.  Retiring  with 
a  string  of  pilgrims  across 
the  fields,  I  stopped  on 
the  way  to  take  some 
photographs  of  the  holy 
man  seen  in  the  photo. 
(This  is  the  second  '  head- 
buried'  devotee  shown.) 
His  body  was  smeared 
all  over  with  dust.  He 
had  his  head  buried  in  a 
deep  hole,  and  his  legs 
in  the  air.  How  he 
managed  to  breathe  I  do 
not  know.  I  made  a 
particularly  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  ground  all 
round  near  his  body,  but  Fl.„u] 


could  find  no  hidden  bamboo  tube  for  air 
suction,  or  anything  whatsoever  that  was  likely 
to  assist  him.  There  is,  however,  no  mystery 
about  the  motive,  since  a  single  glance  at  his 
outstretched  palm  will  show  that  he  is  soliciting 
the  charity  of  the  faithful." 

These  holy  men  first  of  all  dig  quite  a  con- 
siderable hole,  cover  their  faces  with  a  handker- 
chief, and  then  dive  down  into  it,  raking  the 
earth  in  all  round  with  both  arms.  How  it  is 
that  they  are  not  absolutely  smothered  in  a 
few  minutes  is   a  mystery.     In  due  time,  a 
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crowd  of  the  faithful  gather  round,  and  the 
devotee  gets  his  due.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider a  Chinese  devotee,  of  whom  a  very  in- 
teresting story  is  to  be  told.  Wherever  the 
Buddhist  faith  prevails,  it  is  deemed  a  work 
of  great  merit  either  to  erect  a  new  temple  or 
to  restore  an  old  one.  The  merit  is  vastly  aug- 
mented if  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects 
involves  acts  of  self-denial  or  penance.  One 
well-known  traveller  mentions  having  met  an 
extraordinary  devotee  in  Pekin.  The  man  was 
wandering  from  door  to  door,  raising  money  to 
repair  a  shrine.  He  was  lustily  beating  on  a 
gong,  and  was  certainly  a  very  ghastly  object 


number  of  2,000  or  thereabouts.  "  I  told  him," 
says  the  traveller  in  question,  "  it  was  foolish  of 
him  to  torment  himself  like  this,  whereupon  he 
answered,  calmly  and  courteously,  that  he  was 
obliged  for  my  good  advice,  but  that'  he  would 
be  still  more  obliged  if  I  would  buy  a  dozen  of 
his  nails." 

The  subject  of  our  illustration,  however,  is  a 
small  tower  or  brick  structure  in  front  of  a 
monastery  in  the  outskirts  of  Pekin.  This 
little  building  has  been  erected  for  a  living 
Buddhist  priest,  whose  only  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world  was  through 
four  small  windows.     When  the  photograph 
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CHINESE  DEVOTEE'S  LIVING  TOMB. 


to  behold,  since  he  had  passed  an  iron  skewer 
through  his  cheeks  and  tongue,  and  strolled  the 
streets  in  mute  agony,  with  blood-besprinkled 
dress  and  face  of  death-like  pallor.  Another 
Buddhist  devotee  mentioned  by  the  same 
traveller  stood  erect  in  a  sedan,  the  interior  of 
which  was  like  a  harrow,  full  of  nails  set 
so  close  together  that  he  could  not  stir 
without  wounding  his  flesh.  Two  men  carried 
this  devotee  from  house  to  house,  and  every- 
where the  holy  man  himself  assured  the  citizens 
that  he  had  been  shut  up  for  their  sakes,  and 
was  resolved  never  to  quit  his  confinement  till 
they  should  have  bought  up  all  the  nails,  to  the 


was  taken,  the  devotee  had  already  been  shut 
up  for  many  months,  and  intended  to  remain 
so  for  years  to  come — at  any  rate,  until  he  had 
collected  funds  enough  from  the  charitably 
disposed  to  repair  the  ruined  monastery  in  the 
rear  of  his  living  tomb.  In  order  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  heedless,  he  tolled  a  bell 
at  intervals  by  means  of  the  cord  which  is 
seen  issuing  from  the  aperture  in  front. 

An  extremely  peculiar  form  of  fanatical 
devoteeism  is  depicted  in  our  next  photograph. 
It  represents  a  scene  near  Tarokeshor,  where 
the  pilgrims  measure  the  road  with  theirjaodies. 
Along  almost  every  road  to  the  temple  will  be 
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PROSTRATIONS   FROM   SACRED  TANK   TO  TEMPLE. 


seen  infatuated  men  and  women  progressing  in 
this  slow  and  painful  manner.  Such  self-abase- 
ment is,  of  course,  to  the  Western  mind  revolting 
in  the  extreme.  Tarokeshor  is  situated  to  the 
north-west  of  Calcutta,  at  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles.  The  place  is  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  a  stone  god,-  called  Tarokaneth, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
healing  any  manner  of  ailment.  Hence  it  is 
that  crowds  of  people  flock  to  this  shrine 
on  the  occasion  of  the  chief  festivals.  A  rail- 
way now  runs  from  Calcutta  to  the  town,  and  is, 
needless   to   say,  very  largely  patronized  by 

the  worshippers.  Perhaps  

the  strangest  sight  wit- 
nessed here  is  to  see  the 
numbers  of  men  and 
women  —  especially 
women  —  who  measure 
the  roads  with  their 
bodies.  It  is  customary 
to  begin  by  bathing  in  a 
pond  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  Then,  after 
emerging  from  the  water, 
the  pilgrims  throw  them- 
selves at  full  length  fiat 
on  the  ground  with  arms 
outstretched.  A  mark 
is  then  made  with  the 
fingers,  after  which  the 
devotees  get  up,  put  their 
toes  to  the  finger-mark, 
and  fall  down  again. 
Every  inch  of  ground 
from  the  sacred  pond  to 
the  temple  is  measured 


in  this  way.  The  performance  of 
this  rite  is  supposed  to  be  very 
meritorious  indeed,  and  most 
acceptable  to  the  idol.  No  part 
of  the  route  is  traversed  in  any 
other  manner  than  by  the:  e  pros- 
trations. Even  the  steep,  slippery 
bank  that  rises  up  from  the 
water's  edge  is  climbed  in  the 
same  way.  More  remarkable 
still,  the  prostrating  pilgrims  go 
grovelling  along  the  crowded 
thoroughfare  literally  under 
people's  feet,  as  seen  in  the  next 
photo.  Before  rising,  the  devotee 
presses  his  forehead  on  both  sides 
against  the  ground.  In  this  way 
he  is  speedily  covered  with  mud 
or  dust,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
thus  presents  a  hideously  gro- 
LM«>(ui»«p«.  tesque  appearance  ;  indeed,  he 
is  extremely  fortunate  if  he  is  not 
trampled  under  foot  and  killed  by  the  surging 
crowd.  At  the  temple  he  makes  his  salaam  to 
the  idol  and  presents  his  offering  to  the  chief 
priest,  who  gives  him  his  blessing  and  dismisses 
him. 

The  magnificent  photograph  which  forms  the 
full-page  illustration  next  given  in  this  article  will 
instantly  convey  to  one's  mind  a  sense  of  the  great 
magnitude  of  these  religious  festivals  in  India. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  so  excellent  is  the  original 
photograph  in  this  case,  virtually  every  one  among 
the  thousands  depicted  can  be  recognised  as  a 
separate  individual — each  one  is  a  portrait.  In 


Hi 
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this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  crowd  of 
pilgrims  were  paying  more  attention  to  the 
camera  than  to  the  sacred  tank.  If  you  look 
closely  into  the  reproduction,  you  get  a  curious 
sense  of  being  yourself  in  a  vast  crowd.  This 
astonishing  photograph  is  a  view  of  the  great 
Conjeveram  Temples  and  tank  >  near  Madras. 
Of  course,  this  again  is  a  sacred  festival  of  the 


Juggernaut,  beneath  whose  cruel  wheels  count- 
less thousands  of  fanatics  have  met  a  terrible, 
but  perfectly  voluntary,  death.  Our  photograph 
depicts  this  great,  ponderous  structure.  It  is 
well  known  that  Pooree,  in  Orissa,  is  the  chief 
place  for  the  worship  of  Juggernaut.  But  next 
to  Pooree,  in  this  respect,  comes  Serampore,  a 
little  town  situated  on  the  ri«ht  bank  of  the 


THE  GREAT  JUGGERNAUT  CAR,  BENEATH  WHICH  DEVOTEES  WERE  VOLUNTARILY  CRUSHED  TO  DEATH. 

From  a  Photograph. 


Hindus.  There  is  a  popular  legend  which  says 
that  every  twelve  years  the  holy  waters  of  the 
Ganges  flow  in  some  mysterious  manner'  into 
this  tank.  This  legend  is  implicitly  believed, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  devotees  flock  here  to  bathe  in  the  sacred 
water  of  the  tank. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  famous  car  of 


Hooghly,  about  fourteen  miles  above  Calcutta. 
It  was  at  this  latter  place  that  our  car  was 
photographed.  When  the  special  day  arrives  for 
the  pulling  of  the  car,  many  thousands  ofpeople 
flock  into  the  town.  Miles  and  miles  of  temporary 
shops  are  erected,  where  food  and  all  sorts  of 
commodities  are  exposed  for  sale.  Then  the 
images  of  Juggernaut  and  his  brother  and  sister 
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are  carried  out  from  the  temple  to  the  car,  with 
much  shouting  and  banging  of  drums.  These 
images  are  then  hoisted  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  monstrous  vehicle,  which  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a  temple  on  wheels.  When  all  is 
ready  the  signal  is  given,  and  hundreds  of  men 
take  hold  of  the  ropes  and  commence  dragging 
the  mighty  car.  Of  course,  at  one  time,  the 
moment  the  car  was  in  motion  thousands  of 
devotees  hurled  themselves  under  the  wheels 
and  were  mangled  and  crushed  to  death,  so  that 
the  track  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut  was  a  reeking 
line  of  human  blood,  man- 
gled limbs,  and  miscel- 
laneous human  remains. 
Now,  however,  no  one  is 
allowed  to  get  crushed 
under  the  wheels,  for  on 
those  occasions  when  the 
car  is  dragged  forth,  the 
prosaic  and  matter-of-fact 
English  magistrate  is  upon 
the  scene  with  a  strong 
police  force.  The  sides  of 
the  great  car  are  gaudily 
painted  with  scenes  from 
Hindu  mythology  ;  and 
coiled  upon  the  ground  in 
the  photo,  the  big  cables 
will  be  seen  which  are  used 
for  pulling. 

The  Indian  fakir  depicted 
in  our  next  photograph  has 
had  his  arm  held  up  in  this 
extraordinary  manner  for 
five  years.  At  first  glance 
you  would  think  it  was  the 
arm  of  someone  behind,  so 
unnatural  is  the  position. 
Needless  to  say,  the  limb 
will  never  be  brought  down 
again,  since  it  has  by  this 
time  grown  in  this  astonish- 
ing position.  Fakirs  of  this 
kind  usually  have  an  attendant  who  looks  after 
them  ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  they  have  a  very 
good  time  of  it  generally,  thanks  to  the  offerings 
of  the  people  in  money  and  food. 

The  next  photograph  to  be  reproduced  is  one 
of  the  most  amazing  ever  taken.  Here  is  its 
story.  The  ceremonies  that  surround  the  return 
of  the  Holy  Carpet  from  its  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
are  still  to  be  witnessed  in  Cairo.  The  troops 
and  most  of  the  population  turn  out  to  meet  the 
procession  when  the  citadel  gun  announces 
its  approach.  The  Khedive  himself  and 
all  his  officials  are  present.  As  the  column 
draws  near,  the  excited  crowd  try  to  touch  the 
huge  box  in  which  the  precious  carpet  lies. 
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Presently,  the  procession  arrives  at  the  principal 
mosque,  where  the  sacred  carpet  lies  in  state 
for  a  week.  It  is  then  cut  up  and  distributed 
among  the  principal  mosques  of  the  city. 

The  wonderful  ceremony  of  the  Dossa  takes 
place  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  this 
week,  on  the  waste  piece  of  ground  opposite 
the  English  church  on  the  way  to  Kasr- 
el-Nil  Bridge.  Three  sides  of  this  space  are 
occupied  by  the  tents  of  the  sheikhs  and 
different  sects  of  Dervishes.  At  an  early  hour 
the  place  is  thronged  with  people ;  all  the  men 
about  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremony  being,  more  or 
less,  in  a  state  of  high, 
feverish  drunkenness, 
having  spent  the  night  in 
the  mosques  praying  and 
drinking  the  sacred  liquor, 
which  is  made  from  hemp- 
seed.  At  about  ten  o'clock 
the  preparations  begin.  The 
men  throw  themselves  down 
upon  the  ground  side  by 
side  in  a  long  line  opposite 
the  royal  tents,  and  then 
come  the  mosque  attendants 
to  arrange  them  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  face  downwards, 
as  though  they  were  logs  of 
wood.  The  officials  actually 
go  along  kicking  and  patting 
the  human  logs  till  they  fit 
into  one  another.  If  one 
is  too  fat  or  too  thin,  he  is 
unceremoniously  dragged 
out  by  the  arms  and  legs 
and  thrown  on  one  side.  A 
dozen  more  "  logs  "  eagerly 
rush  forward  to  fill  the 
vacant  space.  At  length, 
the  human  roadway  is  com- 
pleted— ^nd  sometimes,-  by 
the  way,  it  is  more  than  a 
When  all  is  ready,  there  is  a 
breathless  silence,  broken  only  by  a  frenzied 
shriek  from  one  or  other  of  the  human  paving 
stones,  who  starts  up  with  bloodshot  eye  and 
foaming  mouth,  to  be  carried  away  in  a  fit. 
Or  again,  another  component  of  the  "  road  "  is 
seen  raving  from  sunstroke.  He  is  pulled  aside, 
and  his  place  immediately  filled  up. 

A  blast  of  trumpets  is  heard.  In  the  distance 
is  seen  a  small  body  of  men  on  foot,  with 
banners  and  musical  instruments.  They  sur- 
round the  head  sheikh,  who  is  mounted,  and 
who  has  to  be  steadied  in  the  saddle  by  two 
priests,  since  he  also  is  religiously  and  hope- 
lessly drunk. 


AS  BEEN    HELD  UP  FOR 
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mile  long. 
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It  is  always 
very  difficult  to 
induce  the 
sheikh's  horse  to 
commence  walk- 
ing on  the  bodies 
of  the  prostrate 
devotees,  be- 
cause, although 
closely  blind- 
folded, the  high- 
spirited,  sensitive 
animal  knows 
instinctively  on 
what  he  is  step- 
ping,  and  he 
shrinks  from  ad- 
vancing. When 
the  horse  does 
advance,  of 
course  the  first 
few  men  are 
often  terribly 
mutilated.  None 
will  own  to  in- 
juries, however, 
because  if  they 
did,  they  believe 
that  all  the 
benefit  is  lost, 
and  instead  of 
the  riding  -  over 
proving  a  bless- 
ing and  a  forgive- 
ness for  the  past 
sins  of  the  year, 
their  complaint 
makes  clear  that 
some  crimes  have 
been  committed 
which  are  quite 
past  forgiveness. 
For  this  reason, 
broken  ribs  are 
borne  in  silence 
and  dangerous 
injuries  never 
reported,  either 
by  the  sufferers 
or  their  relations, 
for  fear  of  police 
raids  on  such  sus- 
pected offenders. 
We  are  indebted 
for  the  use  of 
the  foregoing 
extraordinary  photograph  to  Mrs.  Gabrielle 
Enthoven,  of  Grosvenor  Place,  Chatham. 

Mrs.  Enthoven  says  that  she  remembers  her 
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own  head  donkey-boy  coming  to  her  one  day 
with  a  very  bad  and  stiff  back,  "  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said  it  was  nothing 
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Worth  speaking  about ;  he  had  been  kicked  in 
the  back.  As,  however,  it  was  the  day  after 
the  Dossa,  I  ordered  him  to  show  me  his  back. 
When  the  blue  shirt  was  pulled  down,  I  saw  just 
below  the  shoulder-blades  a  large  black  horse- 
shoe mark — one  enormous  bruise,  which  proved 
that  my  boy  had  been  one  of  the  devotees 
which  formed  the  human  road." 

The  last  devotee  to  figure  in  this  article  is  an 
extraordinary  Indian  fakir,  who,  at  the  moment 
when  the  photograph  was  taken,  had  had  his  arms 
stretched  upwards  in  this  way  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  The  man  seen  in  the  picture  to  the  left 
with  the  curious  cap  on  his  head  is  the  fakir's 
servant,  and  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to  feed  his 
master  with  the  offerings  of  the  people.  The 
idea  is  that  if  the  arms  are  kept  up  in  this  way 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  merit  is  so  great  that 
the  fakir  can  save  others  as  well  as  himself,  and 
must  necessarily  be  a  powerful  intercessor  with 


the  gods.  After  many  years,  an  effort  is  some- 
times made  to  restore  circulation  to  the  withered 
arms  by  a  long  process  of  oil  rubbing.  This, 
however,  is  very  seldom  successful,  and  the  poor 
wretch  is  left  helpless  for  life — helpless,  in  the 
physical  sense  that  is,  because  his  very  condition 
of  holy  infirmity  is  a  source  of  much  gain. 
During  all  the  years  the  arms  are  held  up,  the 
finger-nails  are  not  cut.  They  often  grow  to  the 
length  of  twelve  inches,  and  have  been  known 
to  grow  into  the  hand  and  come  out  the  other 
side.  You  will  notice  on  looking  at  this  last 
photograph  that  the  devotee's  own  finger-nails 
are  of  extraordinarily  long  growth. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  most  of  the 
foregoing  photographs  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  Salisbury  Square, 
E.C. ;  the  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission; 
and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  19,  Furnival 
Street,  Holborn. 


DEVOTEE  WHOSE  ARMS  HAVE  BEEN  HELD  UP  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS.     (NOTICE  THE  LONG  FINGER-NAILS.) 

Frt/ui  a  Ptiutugrupk. 


Memories  of  Navarino. 


Told   by   Admiral   Sir   Erasmus  Ommanney. 


[The  famous  naval  battle  of  Navarino  is  by  this  time  quite  ancient  history,  but  its  thrilling  details  are  brought 
before  our  eyes  in  -a  curiously  personal  and  exciting  manner  in  the  following  narrative,  which  was  furnished 
to  one  of  our  own  representatives  by  the  venerable  and  gallant  Admiral  himself.  As  Sir  Erasmus  spoke,  his 
hand  rested  upon  a  beautifully-chased  silver-mounted  scimitar,  with  which  one  of  the  Turkish  captains  at 
Navarino  attempted  to  cut  down  one  of  our  men,  who  formed  one  of  a  boarding  party.  Special  attention  is  also 
drawn  to  the  extraordinarily  interesting  sketch  of  the  battle  here  reproduced  for  the  first  time.] 
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N  the  year  1827,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  Greece  was  in  a  frightful 
condition,  groaning  under  Turkish 
tyranny,  and  with  anarchy  rampant 
on  land  and  sea.  The  poorer 
classes,  in  reality  the  slaves  of  the  Turks, 
made  desperate  and  spasmodic  endeavours 
to  shake  off  the  Ottoman  yoke.  The  seas 
swarmed  with  pirate 
vessels,  and  thou- 
sands of  helpless 
creatures  were  but 
chered  before  Great 
Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  determined 
to  interfere.  At 
this  time  we  had  a 
squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  un- 
der the  command 
of  Sir  Edward 
Codrington  ;  the 
French,  a  squadron 
under  Admiral  de 
Rigny;  and  the 
Russians  a  squadron 
also,  under  Admiral 
Count  Heiden. 

Canning's  instruc- 
tions to  the  British 
Admiral  were: 
"  Don't  take  part 
with  either  of  the 
belligerents  ;  keep 
the  peace  with  your 
speaking-trumpet  if 
possible  ;  but,  in 
case  of  necessity, 
use  forc'3." 

Now,  how  Ibrahim 
Pasha  promised  to 
keep  the  peace  with 
the  Greeks,  and 
didn't,  is  a  long  story;  but  at  any  rate, 
frustrated  in  his  endeavours  to  effect  a 
junction  with  his  army  at  Patras,  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  Greeks  of 


ADMIRAL  SIR  ERASMUS  OMMANNEY, 

From  a  Photo,  by  Maull  &  Fox. 


the  Morea.  Neither  women  nor  children 
escaped  his  fury.  Villages  were  looted  and 
burnt,  and  the  whole  Morea  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  turned  into  a  desert. 

At  this  time  I  was  serving'as  a  cadet  on  board 
the  Albion,  a  74-gun  line-of-battle  ship,  com- 
manded by  Captain  J.  A.  Ommanney.  When 
I  first  heard  rumours  of  the  coming  trouble  our 

ship  was  stationed 
in  the  Tagus,  there 
being  some  political 
complications  at  that 
time  between  France 
and  Portugal. 

We  were  soon 
ordered  to  join  the 
Mediterranean 
Squadron,  and  on 
the  20th  October  the 
combined  squadrons 
stood  towards  Nava- 
rino. I  remember, 
as  a  thirteen-year- 
old  lad,  eagerly  look- 
ing out  across  the 
sparkling  sea  and 
noticing  the  Turko- 
Egyptian  fleet, 
eighty-one  men-o'- 
war  strong,  lying  at 
anchor.  They  were 
moored  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  with 
springs  on  their 
cables,  the  large 
vessels  presenting 
their  broadsides  to- 
wards the  centre, 
and  the  smaller 
ones  in  succession 
within  them,  filling 
up  the  intervals. 
In  order  to  obviate 
as  much  as  possible  any  jealousy  among  the 
International  commanders,  the  British  Admiral 
resolved  that  the  order  of  sailing  should  also 
be  the  order  of  battle,  the  English  and  French 
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forming  the  weather,  or  starboard,  line,  and  the 
Russian  division  forming  the  lee  line. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington,  in  his  report,  gives 
quite  a  wrong  account  of  the  order  in  which  the 
ships  entered  the  Bay  of  Navarino ;  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  entering  into  that  subject 
here.  At  any  rate,  instead  of  two  columns,  the 
allied  squadrons  entered  Navarino  Bay  in  line 
of  battle,  the  British  Squadron  leading.  Now 
the  Turko  -  Egyptian  fleet  didn't  like  this 
arrangement  at  all.  I  remember  noticing  that 
they  were  at  quarters,  their  tompions  out,  and 
their  guns  loaded  nearly  to  the  muzzle  with 
shot,  broken  bars,  rusty  old  bits  of  iron,  and 


at  the  allied  fleet,  the  Turkish  fleet  will  be 
destroyed." 

By  this  time  our  ships  had  anchored  ;  the 
sails  of  many  of  them  were  furled,  and  on 
board  the  Asia  (flagship)  I  remember  the  band 
was  playing  on  deck.  Things  really  appeared 
rather  dull  and  peaceful,  when  all  at  once  we 
were  startled  by  hearing  a  sharp  volley  of 
musketry  in  the  direction  of  the  gun-frigate 
Dartmouth. 

This,  it  seems,  was  the  occasion  of  the  whole 
action.  Some  boats,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Smyth,  were  sent  to  one  of  the  fire- 
ships,  with  a  request  from  Captain  Fellowes,  of  the 


THE  TURKS   FIRED  AND   KILLED  THE  LIEUTENANT  AND  SEVERAL  OF   HIS  CREW. 


other  unpromising  materials.  And  these  same 
guns  were  elevated  high,  with  the  amiable 
intention  of  opening  fire  upon  us  when  our 
crews  were  aloft,  furling  sail. 

The  moment  the  fleet  entered  the  bay,  a  boat 
was  sent  from  the  fort  with  a  message  from  the 
Commandant  to  the  effect  that  as  Ibrahim  Pasha 
had  not  given  any  orders  or  permission  for  the 
allied  fleet  to  enter,  would  they  kindly  put  out 
to  sea  again  ?  Codrington's  reply  was  very 
much  to  the  point  : — 

"I  have  not  come  to  receive  orders,  but 
to    give   them ;    and   if   any   shot   is  fired 

Vol.  i.— 4. 


Dartmouth,  that  those  dangerous  neighbours 
would  move  a  little  farther  away  from  the  allied 
fleet.  The  Turks  saw  the  boats  coming,  and, 
fearing  that  force  was  meditated,  they  fired,  and 
killed  the  lieutenant  and  several  of  his  crew. 
The  Dartmouth  immediately  opened  a  defensive 
fire  to  cover  her  boats,  and  La  Sirene,  Admiral 
de  Rigny's  ship,  joined  in  the  affray,  but  with 
musketry  only.  Next,  one  of  the  Egyptian 
ships  opened  fire  on  La  Sirlne,  this  being  the 
first  round-shot  of  the  battle. 

My  greatest  fear  all  this  time  was  that  my 
uncle  would  shut  me  down  below  and  not  let 
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me  see  the  action.  Every  soul  on  board  the 
Albion  was  burning  with  anxiety  to  commence 
the  battle.  No  sooner  therefore  was  the  signal 
hoisted  on  board  the  flagship  to  engage  the 
enemy,  than  the  British  ships  commenced  to 
blaze  away  at  their  nearest  Turkish  neighbours. 
1  remember  we  had  not  even  time  to  furl  our 
sails. 

As  the  action  became  general,  the  smoke  got 
so  thick  that  the  only  visible  object  by  which  we 
could  train  our  guns  was  the  flag  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  Capitan  Bey's  ship. 

It  was  some  little  time  after  the  engagement 
commenced  before  Moharem  Bey,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Egyptian  ships,  began  to  take  a 
hand.  However,  Peter  Mitchel,  the  pilot,  who 
was  sent  to  interpret  to  Moharem  Bey  the  Eng- 
lish Admiral's  desire  to  avoid  bloodshed,  was 
killed  by  the  Egyptian  commanders  people,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  stately  Asia  turned  her 
attention  to  Moharem's  ship,  which  was  soon 
sadly  disabled, 
t  \  finally  blew 
Tip  ac  .".cr  an- 
chors after  the 
action. 

You  can  just 
imagine  the  spec- 
tacle for  your- 
self. Now  and 
then  one  of  the 
mighty  ships 
would  loom  up 
out  of  the  dense 
pall  of  smoke, 
but  it  was  occa- 
sior.r.  ly  difficult 
to  tell  whether 
she  was  friend 
or  foe.  Anyhow., 
we  kept  blazing 
away.  And  here 
I  remember  3. 
very  amusing 
thing.  I  should 
have  told  you 
that  on  arriving 
at  the  Greek 
Archipelago,  we 
took  on  board 
some  pilots,  and 
in  the  thick  of 
the  battle  these 
fellows  stationed 
themselves  on 
the  poop  with 
muskets  in 
their  hands  and 
took  pot-shots, 


whenever  they  had  an  opportunity,  at  the 
unfortunate  Turks  who  were  swimming  about 
in  the  water  after  their  ships  had  blown  up. 
This,  our  Greek  pilots  thought  a  really  magnifi- 
cent revenge  for  the  wrongs  done  to  their  race 
by  the  hated  Turk.  During  the  night  after  the 
action  over  fifty  Greek  sailors,  who  had  been 
pressed  into  the  Turks'  service,  and  were  really 
slaves  on  board  their  ships,  swam  over  to  our 
ship,  and  swarmed  up  her  sides.  I  remember 
I  was  running  backwards  and  forwards  with 
messages,  but  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  notice, 
with  wonder,  that  they  had  made  their  very 
difficult  escape  in  spite  of  the  shackles  which 
still  remained  on  their  legs. 

I  should  mention,  also,  that  as  I  was  about 
the  youngest  and  smallest  creature  in  the  British 
Squadron,  I  received  the  sobriquet  of  "  Nava- 
rino  Jack,"  and  during  the  great  battle  I  was 
constantly  on  the  quivive  for  strange  occurrences. 
As  I  stood  on  the  deck  looking  out  into  the 

smoke,  half 
deafened  by  the 
incessant  roar 
and  crash,  and 
scorched  with 
the  great  heat 
from  the  blazing 
ships  around  me, 
I  saw  with  a 
thrill  of  horror 
that  our  captain 
of  marines  had 
been  fairly  cut 
in  two  by  a  big 
shot  almost  at 
my  side.  He 
was  standing 
with  both  arms 
at  rest  by  his 
side,  when  a  shot 
struck  him  side- 
ways just  above 
the  wrist,  cutting 
him  in  halves. 
One  of  his 
marines  at  once 
picked  up  the 
right  hand  from 
the  deck,  and 
actually  fastened 
the  gruesome 
thing  in  his  cap. 
Then  he  went 
on  fighting  the 
gun,  with  a 
curious  regretful 
air  !  I  don't 
know   why  the 


WHAT  AM  I  TO  DO  WITH  THIS,  SIR?' 
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marine  did  this  —  certainly  he  had  been 
devotedly  attached  to  the  officer,  and  possibly 
he  thought  that  the  horrid  relic  in  his  cap 
might  prove  an  interesting  souvenir  for  the 
widow.  At  any  rate,  after  the  engagement  was 
over,  he  went  up  to  the  captain,  my  uncle,  and 
after  saluting  he  held  up  the  severed  hand, 
and  said,  with  a  perplexed  air,  "What  am  I  to 
do  with  this,  sir  ?  " 

Shortly  after  the  action  began  we  swung  foul 
of  a  Turkish  54-gun  frigate.  Her  bowsprit  was 
in  contact  with  our  mizzen  rigging.  Boarders 
were  dispatched  over  her  bowsprit,  and  were 


frigate  was  no  sooner  clear  of  us  by  a  few  lengths 
than  she  was  blown  up,  the  explosion  of  her 
magazine  sending  500  souls  to  eternity.  The 
whole  of  this  incident  occupied  but  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Immediately  after 
the  explosion  of  the  Turkish  frigate,  we  were 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  seven  Turkish  ships. 
Also  near  me,  on  the  quarter-deck,  a  seaman  had 
both  legs  severed  by  a  shot. 

Of  course,  there  were  a  great  number  of  heroic 
acts  performed  during  the  battle.  The  French 
ship  La  Sirene,  having  set  fire  to  her  opponent, 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  sharing  the  same 


UNIQUE  AND  HITHERTO   UNPUBLISHED  SKETCH  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF   NAVARINO,   DRAWN   BY  THE  WOUNDED  DRUMMER- 
BOY  OF  THE  "  ALBION  "   IN   MALTA   HOSPITAL,   AND  AFTERWARDS  GIVEN   BY  HIM  TO  CAPTAIN  J.   A.  OMMANNEY. 


encountered  by  our  crew.  The  Turkish  captain 
was  in  the  act  of  cutting  down  one  of  our 
sailors  when  a  comrade  thrust  a  boarding- 
pike  through  him,  and  immediately  took  posses- 
sion of  his  yataghan  and  the  pistols  from  his 
belt,  which  he  delivered  to  my  uncle.  Suddenly 
the  frigate  was  found  to  be  on  fire  abaft.  I 
remember  seeing  the  flames  shooting  high  up 
her  mizzen  rigging.  We  then  had  to  cut  her  adrift. 
Fortunately,  she  was  moored  with  hemp  cables 
only,  which  a  party  under  the  boatswain  cut 
through.  During  the  operation,  however,  one  . 
of  his  arms  was  severed  by  a  round  shot.  The 


fate.  I  heard,  however,  that  a  man  from  the 
French  Admiral's  ship  immediately  swam  with 
a  rope  to  the  Dartmouth,  and  by  this  means 
La  Sirhie  was  dragged  from  her  perilous  position. 

As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  fight  lasted 
nearly  four  hours— from  about  three  o'clock 
until  sunset. 

The  picture  I  now  want  to  show  you  is  one 
of  quite  extraordinary  interest.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  an  amazingly  clever  original  sketch 
done  by  the  little  drummer-boy  of  the  Albion, 
and  it  gives  one  a  most  excellent  idea  of  the 
general  scene. 
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Our  own  ship  is  Seen  on  the  right-hand  side. 
We  have  just  drawn  away  from  our  Turkish 
opponent — a  64-gun  frigate.  Our  boarders 
were  then  boarding  the  ship,  and  one  of 
them  slew  the  captain.  We  had  not  long 
engaged  her  before  we  saw  great  tongues  of  fire 
leaping  up  her  rigging  and  masts.  It  was  nothing 
but  fire  and  explosions  everywhere.  No  sooner 
had  we  drawn  away  from  her  than  she  too  blew 
up  with  a  terrific  roar,  and  all  on  board  went  to 
the  bottom.  The  picture  I  am  describing  was 
drawn  by  the  little  drummer-boy,  Revell,  in 
Malta  Hospital,  whither  he  had  been  taken  on 
account  of  severe  wounds,  and  where  he  ulti- 
mately died.  Little  Revell  beguiled  his  last 
hours  by  drawing  this  sketch,  and  his  very  last 
act  was  to  hand  it  to  my  uncle,  who  afterwards 
made  it  over  to  me. 

I  well  remember  that  the  destruction  and  loss 
of  life  did  not  end  with  the  firing.  The  Turks, 
fearing  lest  their  ships  should  become  the  prizes 
of  the  victors,  set  fire  to  and  blew  up  many 
that  were  still  quite  efficient.  The  result  was 
that  out  of  eighty  sail  which  had  given  us 
battle,  next  morning  the  Turks  could  not  find  a 
dozen  seaworthy  ships. 

When  the  great  excitement  of  the  battle 
began  to  abate,  certain  inconveniences  mani- 
fested themselves.  When  the  hammocks  came 
to  be  turned  down,  mine  was  found  to  have 
been  shot  clean  away.  I,  therefore,  had  to 
lie  on  the  deck  for  four  nights,  until,  at 
length,  I  obtained  the  hammock  of  a  dead 
comrade.  The  Albion  lost  sixteen  killed  and 
seventy  wounded  at  Navarino. 

My  impression  has  always  been  that  it  was 
Count  Heiden,  the  Russian  Admiral,  who  pre- 
cipitated matters  by  urging  Codrington  into 
action.  It  was  when  darkness  came  on  that  we 
began  to  realize  the  horror  of  the  day's  work. 
All  the  ships  were  very  close  together — Turkish 
and  Egyptian  derelicts,  battered  British  battle- 


ships, and  other  vessels  of  the  allied  fleet.  Of 
course,  many  of  these  fouled  one  another,  and 
the  whole  night  was  spent  by  each  commander 
in  trying  to  avoid  colliding  with  somebody  else. 
Needless  to  say,  no  one  went  to  bed  that  night. 
As  the  moon  rose,  I  cast  my  eyes  over  our  own 
sturdy  Albion.  Her  masts  were  badly  cut  about, 
and  much  of  the  running  rigging  shot  clean 
away.  As  usual,  the  Turkish  aim  had  been 
very  bad — always  too  high.  The  slaughter  on 
their  own  side,  however,  was  something  frightful. 
This  was  mainly  due,  I  am  bound  to  say,  to  the 
blowing  up  of  their  ships — although,  of  course, 
the  enemy  suffered  enormously  from  the  fire  of 
the  allied  fleet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  day 
after  the  action,  I  boarded  a  corvette  which  had 
run  ashore,  and  I  remember  seeing  the  whole 
deck  literally  covered  with  dead  bodies  and 
gruesome  human  remains. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  "  Cease  fire " 
signal  had  been  given,  I  hurried  down  into  the 
cockpit  of  my  uncle's  ship,  and  the  spectacle 
that  met  me  there  was  ghastly  in  the  extreme. 
I  remember  it  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday. 
Piles  of  various  human  limbs  from  the  amputa- 
tions lay  about  in  every  direction  ;  and  I  leave 
you  to  imagine  what  the  sufferings  of  the  men 
must  have  been,  since  there  were  no  anaesthetics 
in  those  days. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  we  had  used  up 
nearly  all  our  ammunition,  so  that  had  the  battle 
lasted  but  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  Albion 
would  have  had  to  borrow  from  her  sister 
ships. 

The  Albion  was  greatly  knocked  about.  She 
had  sustained  much  damage  in  the  hull.  The 
Turks,  however,  had  fired  mainly  at  the  lower 
masts,  spars,  and  rigging ;  consequently  nearly 
all  the  shrouds  and  stays  had  to  be  spliced. 
When  refitted,  the  Asia,  Genoa,  and  Albion 
proceeded  to  Malta,  but  had  not  long  been  there 
before  they  were  ordered  home. 


How  the  North  Pole  will  be  Reached. 


By  Fridtjof  Nansen. 

[This  article  is  illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings  from  life — most  of  them  hitherto  unpublished — by  the 
Npnsen,  Greeley,  Peary,  and  other  Expeditions.  The  Arctic  artists,  William  Bradford  and  Albert  Operti,  are  also 
represented,  and  other  pictures  are  drawn  from  descriptions  by  Commodore  Melville  and  Captain  Brainard.] 
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HE  North  Polar  region  has  always 
had  great  attraction  for  the  imagina- 
tion of  mankind,  and  we  find  during 
times  past  the  most  extreme  views 
as  to  its  real  character.  Centuries 
ago  some  Dutch  geographers  held  the  opinion 
that  there  was  an  open  sea  with  a  warm  climate 
at  the  North  Pole,  and  ships  set  sail  to  discover  a 
shorter  route  across  this  sea  to  China  and  India, 
but  they  always  met  with  impassable  ice.  Only 
some  forty  years  ago  the  American  hydrographer, 
Maury,  adopted  a 
similar  theory  of  an 
open  Polar  Sea,  and 
very  cleverly  tried  to 
prove  the  correctness 
of  this  theory  in  a 
scientific  way. 

When,  however,  this 
open  sea  was  found  not 
to  exist  opinions  went 
to  the  other  extreme, 
and  the  idea  became 
current  that  the  Polar 
Sea  was  shallow,  with 
many  lands  and  islands, 
and  that  the  Pole  itself 
was  covered  with  a 
thick,  immovable  ice- 
mantle. 

But  all  such  ideas 
must  now  be  aban- 
doned in  the  light  of 
more  recent  explora- 
tion to  form  a  more 
clear  and  sober  concep- 
tion of  the  Far  North. 

The  expedition  of 
the  Fram  has  proved 

that  the  physical  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pole  are  very  much  the  same  as  we  find 
them  in  the  better-known  regions  of  the  Arctic 
Sea.  There  was  neither  an  open  sea  nor  an 
immovable  ice-mantle,  but  the  whole  area  is  an 
extended  deep  basin  covered  by  floating  ice 
constantly  broken  up  and  being  carried  across 
from  the  Siberian  side  towards  the  Greenland 
side.  ,  The  average  depth  of  this  basin  we 
found  to  be  towards  2,000  fathoms  along  the 
whole  route  of  the  Fram,  and  it  is  evidently 
a  continuation  of  the'  deep  North  Atlantic 
trough  stretching  northwards  into  the  unknown 
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From  a  Photograph  specially  taken  for  this  article. 


between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  The 
depth  of  this  sea  is  filled  with  comparatively 
warm  water,  warmer  than  that  in  the  depths 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  warm  water  comes  from  the  Atlantic, 
fills  the  Polar  basin,  is  gradually  cooled,  and 
runs  out  again  as  cold  water  to  fill  the 
depth  of  the  sea  to  the  south.  It  is  a 
part  in  the  eternal  circulation  of  the  ocean. 
The  question  now  arises  :  What  extent  has  this 
sea  towards  the  north  ?  In  my  opinion  it  is  not 
doubtful  that  it  covers 
the  Pole  itself.  Had 
the  Fram  continued 
her  drift  in  the  ice  she 
would  have  been  car- 
ried southwards  along 
the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land, but  she  would 
have  left  a  great 
distance  between  her 
and  the  coast,  down 
which  a  vast  volume  of 
ice  is  carried,  which 
must  necessarily  coine 
from  the  region  north 
of  the  track  of  the 
Fram. 

We  thus  see  'that, 
according  to  all  proba- 
bility, the  whole  area 
between  the  Pole  and 
the  Siberian  coast  is 
covered  by  a  large  and 
extended  sea,  and  there 
cannot  possibly  be 
much  unknown  land 
on  that  side.  It  is 
another  question,  how- 
ever, what  we  may  expect  to  find  on  the  other 
side  between  the  Pole  and  the  American  coast. 
To  me  it  seems  probable  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  area  also  is  an  ice-covered  sea,  although 
there  may,  cf  course,  be  unknown  land  and 
islands  to  be  discovered  in  this  direction,  as 
it  is  not  probable  that  we  have  yet  reached 
the  most  northern  limit  of  land.  ;  The  most 
important  part  which  now  remains  unexplored  is 
that  extensive  region  which  is  limited  by  the 
Fram's  route,  the  route  of  the  Jeannette,  Patrick 
Island,  Grant  Land,  and  the  most  northern  part 
of  Greenland  which  is  yet  unknown.    How  can 
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Map  showing  Nansen's  suggested  route  to  the  North  Pole.  (A)  Northernmost  point  reached  by  Nansen,  April  7,  1895  (86"  14'). 
(B)  liy  Lockwood  and  Brainard,  of  the  Greeley  Expedition,  May,  1882  (83°  24').  (C)  By  Markham  and  Parr,  May,  1876  (83°  20'). 
(D)  By  Peary  and  Astrue,  July,  1892  (81°  37').  (E)  By  Parry,  July,  1827  (82°  45").  (G)  By  De  Long,  June,  1881  (77°  15").  (O)  Marks 
Dane's  Island,  Andree's  point  of  departure  on  his  balloon  journey.  The  inner  circle  marks  the  latitude  reached  by  Nansen  and 
Johansen  ;  the  outer  one,  that  reached  by  Lockwood  and  Brainard.  The  course  of  the  Fram  is  also  marked,  as  well  as  the  journey 
of  Nansen  and  Johansen  after  leaving  the  Fram,  first  northward,  and  then  southward  to  Franz  Josef  Land. 


this  unknown  region  be  explored  ?  I  think  there 
are  various  ways  in  which  it  ought  to  be  done, 
as  each  of  them  will  certainly  bring  important 
results.  I  think  the  drift  of  the  Fram  has 
clearly  proved  the  efficiency  of  the  mode  of 
travel  which  we  adopted.  That  a  ship  can  be 
built  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  to  which  it 
would  necessarily  be  subjected  on  a  drift  through 
these  regions  is  established.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  Fram  was  exposed  to  difficulties 
of  this  kind  as  great  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Polar 
Sea  can  at  all  times  be  traversed  with 
sufficient  safety,  in  this  manner,  if  only 
proper    provision    be    made.  Furthermore, 


this  method  of  travel  offers  such  great  advan- 
tages that  it  certainly  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
the  future,  as  the  drift  of  a  ship  like  the  Fram 
through  unknown  regions  affords  the  best 
means  of  making  scientific  investigations  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  only  by  a  sojourn  of  years  that 
sufficient  materirl  can  be  collected  to  enable  a 
fully  satisfactory  conception  cf  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  these  regions  to  be  formed.  A  vessel 
like  the  Fram  is,  in  fact,  an  excellent  floating 
observatory. 

I  think  that  such  an  expedition  ought  to  go 
north  through  Behring  Strait,  and  enter  the  ice 
in  a  northerly,  or,  perhaps,  rather  north-easterly 
direction,  somewhere  between    160   and  170 
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This  is  a  photograph  of  the  -Fram  caught  in  the  ice.    It  was  taken 
(It  has  never  before  been  published.) 

west  longitude.  The  ship  will  then  be 
closed  in  by  the  ice,  and  will  certainly  be 
carried  across  the  unknown  sea,  a  great  dis- 
tance north  of  the  Franis  route,  across,  or,  at 
any  rate,  not  far  from,  the  Pole  itself,  and  will 
emerge  into  open  water  somewhere  along  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland ;  the  expedition  will 
thus  bring  a  sum  of  information  about  the  Polar 
region  which  will  be  of  priceless  benefit  to  many 
branches  of  science.  But  such  a  drift  will  take 
a  longer  time  than  ours  did :  I  should  say 
probably  five  years.  It  might  be,  however,  that 
the  drift  further  north  is  more  rapid  than  it  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  FranCs  route,  as 
during  Johansen's  and  my  sledge  journey  I  got 
the  impression  that  there  was  more  motion  in 
the  ice  the  further  we  went  north.  It  might  be 
urged  in  objection  to  an  expedition  of  such  long 


duration  that  it  would 
expose  its  members  to 
certain  dangers,  as  it 
has  been  thought  that  a 
number  of  years  in  these 
parts  would  be  injurious 
to  health.  From  my 
experiences,  however,  I 
must  say  that  I  found 
the  Arctic  region  a  very 
healthy  place  of  resort. 
There  are  no  diseases, 
and  you  do  not  even 
catch  a  cold,  as  there 
are  no  germs  to  produce 
them.  The  malady 
which  has  hitherto  been 
feared  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  Arctic 
expeditions  is  scurvy, 
but  that  ought  not  to 
occur  again,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  very  easily 
avoided  when  proper 
precautions  are  taken. 
As  far  as  I  understand 
it  arises  from  poisoning, 
caused  especially  by 
badly  preserved  meat 
and  fish.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  by  the  decom- 
position  which  takes 
place  in  the  meat  from 
a  bad  method  of  pre- 
servation (in  salt  meat, 
for  instance)  poisonous 
matter  is  produced 
which  is  allied  to  the  so 
called  ptomaines,  which 
when  constantly  par- 
taken of  causes  the 
malady  we  call  scurvy.  But  at  present  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  well-preserved  food,  so 
that  this  obstacle  can  easily  be  avoided. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  privation  and 
isolation  during  a  Polar  expedition  must  have 
an  unwholesome  effect  not  only  on  the  health, 
but  also  on  the  mind,  and  will  easily  cause 
melancholy  and  other  mental  sufferings.  To 
this  it  might  be  answered  that  Johansen  and  I 
spent  our  third  Polar  winter  under  more  lonely 
circumstances  than  most  other  expeditions  have 
done,  and  still  we  were  in  perfect  health  and 
felt  no  trace  of  any  mental  suffering  of  the  kind 
mentioned.  If  the  expedition  is  well  equipped 
and  consists  of  carefully  picked  men,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  more  risk  connected  with 
such  a  journey  than  there  is  with  many  other 
undertakings  in  life. 


iy  moonlight  in  January, 
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By  such  a  drift  a  very  important  part  of  the 
still  unknown  Polar  region  could  be  explored, 
but  there  would  remain  a  great  area  on  the 
American  side  where  exploration  in  this  way 
would  not  be  possible.  The  best  method  of 
exploring  this  area  seems  to  me  to  be  by  dogs 
and  sledges.  Our  expedition  has  proved  that  it 
is  possible  to  cover  comparatively  long  distances 
on  the  floe-ice  of  the  Polar  Sea  by  these  means, 
and  I  believe  that  the  whole  of  this  unknown 
area  can  be  explored  if  the  equipment  be  only 
made  carefully,  and 
plenty  of  strong 
and  well  -  trained 
sledge-dogs  be 
taken. 

This  mode  of 
travel  has  the 
advantage  com- 
pared with  the  one 
previously  described 
that  it  takes  much 
shorter  time,  and 
you  are  more  master 
over  your  move- 
ments. As  far  as 
geographical  ex- 
ploration goes,  and 
the  investigation  of 
the  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  it 
offers  unrivalled 
facilities ;  the  dis- 
advantage is,  how- 
ever, that  it  does-not 
allow  of  a  sojourn 
of  any  duration  in 
those  desolate 
regions,  and  does 
not  give  you  the 
same  opportunity 
for  careful  scientific 
research  which  is 
needed  for  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of 
these  regions.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be 
hoped  that  both  modes 
employed  in  the  future. 

A  third  way  of  getting  into  the  unknown  is 
the  balloon,  which  has  been  tried  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  but  with  what  results  we  do  not 
yet  know.  &  The  main  importance  of  such  an 
expedition  will  be  to  give  us  information  about 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  which  it  will 
be  able  to  do  in  case  it  has  clear  weather,  and 
the  surface  of  the  sea  or  land  is  not  hidden  by 
mist.  The  way  in  which  I  should  imagine  the 
balloon  could  be  of  most  use  in  future  explora- 


Dr.  Nansen  and  Herr  Andre>,  chatting  together  about  Andrew's  forthcoming 
balloon  Polar  Expedition.  (This  photograph  is  reproduced  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Sir  George  Baden-Powell.  It  was  taken  in  July,  1896,  on  board  Sir 
George  Baden  -  Powell's  yacht  Oiaria,  which  was  taking  up  to  Novaya 
Zemlya  a  party  of  observers  for  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  August  8th,  1896.) 


of   travel  will  be 


tion  would  be  to  let  it  carry  a  sledge  with 
necessary  dogs  and  equipment  northward,  so 
that  the  expedition  could  leave  the  balloon  and 
travel  across  the  ice  southwards.  The  necessity 
of  covering  the  same  distance  twice  would  thus 
be  avoided,  and  a  more  complete  exploration  of 
the  region  travelled  through  would  thus  be " 
made. 

What  should  be  the  aim  of  future  explora- 
tion ?  It  is  evident  that  it  ought  to  be  purely 
scientific  research,  and  the  more  the  expedition 

is  equipped  for  this 
purpose,  the  better 
results  will  be 
obtained. 

The  first  thing  we 
want  to  know  is  the 
exact  distribution  of 
land  and  water  in 
the  whole  region. 
It  is  not  only  for 
geographical  pur- 
poses we  want  this 
knowledge  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  calcu- 
late the  quantity  of 
water  on  the  globe 
unless  we  know  this 
and  to  calculate 
the  exact  relation 
between  the  sea 
and  the  continents, 
which  count  as  a 
great  influence  on 
the  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere,  the 
circulation  of  ocean 
currents,  and  many 
other  physical  con- 
ditions. 

We  also  want  to 
know  the  exact 
depth  of  this  Polar 
Sea  in  its  full  extent, 
and  the  water 
temperatures  in  the 
various  strata  from 
the  surface  down  to  the  bottom.  And  then  we 
must  know  more  about  the  formation  of  the  ice 
in  that  sea  ;  the  conditions  which  are  necessary 
for  its  freezing,  how  it  travels  across  the  sea,  how 
thick  it  grows,  etc.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
this  will  not  only  help  us  to  understand  better 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  northern  regions, 
and,  we  could  say,  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  to-day,  but  it  will  perhaps  help 
us  to  throw  some  light  on  the  many  strange 
climatic  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  history  of  the  earth.     To  illustrate 
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Tnis  is  anut.ier  of  Nansen's  hitherto  unpublished  photograpus.     It  shows  some  of  the  great  explorer's  men  cutting  and 
carting  away  ice  and  snow  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  Fram. 


of  what  importance  this  might  be,  I  may 
mention  here  a  discovery  we  made  during  our 
voyage  in  the  Fram.  By  examining  the 
salinity  of  the  water  and  its  temperature  in  the 
various  depths,  we  found  that  the  Polar  Sea  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  comparatively  fresh  water 
with  a  very  low  temperature,  about  the  freezing 
point  of  water  of  that  salinity  (2o/3deg.  Fah. 
to  29-i2deg.  Fah.).  When,  however,  we  pene- 
trated this  layer  to  a  depth  of  about  100 
fathoms,  we  suddenly  came  on  water  with  a 
greater  salinity,  and  the  temperature  of  which 
would  be  as  much  as  32-9deg.  and  even 
33'44deg.  Fah.  This  is,  of  course,  much  warmer 
than  we  should  expect  the  water  to  be  in  the  frozen 
North.  At  a  great  depth  the  temperature  varied 
somewhat,  and  remained  the  same  to  a  depth  of 
220  to  270  fathoms,  after  which  it  sank  slowly 
with  the  depth,  though  without  sinking  to  the 
cold  temperature  of  the  surface  water.  It  did 
not,  as  a  rule,  sink  below  3o-65deg.,  which 
temperature  we  found  at  a  depth  of  about 
1,600  fathoms.  Near  the  bottom  it  again  rose 
quite  slowly;  I  think  probably  on  account  of  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth.  These  conditions 
may  seem  somewhat  astonishing,  seeing  that 
the  depths  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  north 
of  Scotland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  Iceland 
are  filled  with  icy-cold  water,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  about  29*3 deg.  Fah.  The  depths 
of  the  sea  in  the  south  are  consequently 
colder  than  you  find  them  near  the  Pole.  The 
reason  is,  evidently,  that  the  warm  salt  water 


from  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  carried 
northwards  by  the  Gulf  Stream  into  the  Polar 
Sea,  where  it,  however,  meets  the  fresher  and, 
consequently,  lighter  water,  which  results  from 
the  constant  outflow  of  fresh  water  from  the 
Siberian  and  American  rivers  into  the  Polar 
basin.  Being  heavier,  on  account  of  its  salinity, 
the  warm  Atlantic  water  must  sink  under  this  cold 
but  lighter  layer  on  top,  and  will  fill  the  whole 
depth  of  the  Polar  basin.  What  is  the  result  of 
this?  The  fresher  water  on  top  prevents  the  warm 
water  from  approaching  the  surface,  and  con- 
sequently the  formation  of  ice  by  freezing  is 
not  very  much  retarded  by  the  heat  which  this 
warmer  water  carries  into  the  Polar  Sea. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that,  notwithstanding 
the  protection  afforded  by  this  cold  top  layer, 
this  constant  influx  of  warm  water  has  some 
effect  in  heating  the  Polar  Sea,  and  thus  re- 
ducing the  formation  of  ice  on  its  surface. 

There  is  also  another  important  factor  which 
prevents  the  ice  which  covers  this  sea  from 
growing  very  thick :  that  is,  that  the  ice  is  con- 
stantly carried  across  the  Polar  region  by  the 
winds  and  currents,  and  is  transported  south- 
wards to  lower  latitudes,  where  it  melts  before 
it  reaches  the  age  necessary  to  grow  above  a 
certain  thickness.  The  thickest  floes  formed 
directly  by  freezing,  which  we  measured,  were 
about  14ft.  thick. 

What  would,  however,  take  place  if  this  con- 
stant outflow  of  ice  and  cold  water  and  the 
constant  influx  of  warm  water  were  completely 
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Members  of  the  Nansen  Expedition  skinning  a  walrus  that  has 

before  published.) 

stopped  ?  If,  for  instance,  by  the  upheaval  of 
the  sea  bottom  a  ridge  of  land  were  formed 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Scotland  over 
Shetland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  Iceland  to 
Greenland,  such  as  we  know  there  probably 
once  has  been  in  some  quite  recent  geological 
period  ?  The  result  would  be  that  the  ice 
would  be  blocked  up  by  this  land  even  more 
completely  than  it  is  now  blocked  up  by  the 
north  side  of  the  islands  of  the  American 
Arctic  Archipelago.  The  drift  of  the  ice  would 
gradually  be  stopped,  the  floes  would  grow 
thicker  and  thicker,  partly  by  freezing  underneath, 
partly  by  accumulation  of  snow  on  the  surface, 
and  the  Polar  Sea  would  be  covered  with  an 
enormous  ice-mantle  such 
as  that  which  so  many  have 
believed  covers  the  Pole. 

The  Gulf  Stream  now 
running  northwards  between 
Scotland  and  Iceland  would 
also  be  stopped  by  such  a 
land  ridge,  and  the  influx  of 
warm  water  into  the  Polar 
Sea  would  no  longer  take 
place.  The  result  of  this 
would  necessarily  be  that 
the  water  in  this  basin  would 
be  cooled  down,  and  we 
would  probably  find  the 
same  low  temperature, 
which  is  now  limited  to  the 
upper  layer,  through  the 
whole   depth  of  the   sea ; 


but  whether  the  result 
would  be  that  the  water 
would  freeze  solid  to  the 
bottom  I  think  is  rather 
doubtful. 

It  is  evident  that  the 
climatic  conditions  would 
be  very  much  altered  by 
the  changes  which  are 
here  described.  The  sur- 
face of  the  Polar  Sea 
would  now  be  more  like 
an  enormous  glacier  than 
an  ice-covered  ocean.  On 
account  of  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  surface 
of  this  snow-covered  ice- 
mantle,  the  average 
temperature  of  the  year 
would  gradually  sink,  and 
the  climate  would  become 
colder  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. But  at  the  same 
time  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  south  of  the  land 
ridge  mentioned  would  not  be  cooled  down  by 
the  outflow  of  cold  water  and  ice  from  the  north, 
and  it  would  not  constantly  give  off  a  great  part 
of  its  heat  to  the  Polar  Sea.  The  consequence 
would  be  that  this  sea  would  be  warmer  than  it 
now  is,  and  we  would  get  a  milder  climate  in 
that  part  of  the  globe  than  we  have  at  present. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  the  result  if 
we  imagine  that  the  outflow  of  ice  and  the 
influx  of  warm  water  were  considerably  enlarged  ? 
What  would  happen  if,  for  instance,  the  Behring 
Strait  were  made  very  much  broader  and  deeper 
than  it  is  at  present,  so  that  the  warm  Japanese 
current,  the  Kurosiw,  could  run  into  the  Polar 
basin  ?     It  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  warm 


just  been  killed.    (Photo,  never 


Nansen  and  Johansen  carrying  their  boats  over  the  ice  on  sledges.  (This 
photos,  which  has  never  before  been  published.) 


one  of  Dr.  Nansen'5 
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water  would  be  more  con- 
siderable and  warmer  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  layer  of  cold 
water  on  top  would  be 
very  much  reduced.  The 
result  would  be  that  the 
formation  of  ice  by  freezing 
would  be  still  more  re- 
tarded, and  then  the  floes 
would  be  carried  out  of  the 
Polar  Sea  more  rapidly  and 
would  get  even  less  time  to 
grow  thick  than  is  now  the 
case.  Could  we,  however, 
imagine  that  the  Polar  Sea 
at  the  same  time  got  no 
supply  of  fresh  water  from 
the  Siberian  and  American 
rivers,  through  the  water- 
shed being  so  altered  that 
these  rivers  would  flow 
into  some  other  ocean,  then 
the  result  would  be  that 
the  Polar  basin  would  not 
be  covered  with  such  a 
layer  of  cold,  light,  and 
comparatively  fresh  water 
as  it  is  at  present ;  and 
the  warm  salt  water  carried  into  it  from  the 
south  would  be  allowed  to  approach  the  surface. 
The  result  would  necessarily  be  that  the  forma- 
tion of  ice  would  be  very  much  reduced. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  we  would 
probably  find  much  open  water  in  the  north  ; 
and  this  would  make  the  climate  of  the  Polar 
region  much  milder.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
climate  in  the  lower  latitudes  would  become 
colder,  as  the  southern  seas  would  have  to  give 
off  more  of  their  heat  in  the  shape  of  warm 
water  to  the  Polar  Sea,  and  would  in  exchange 
receive  more  cold  water  from  the  north.  The 
result  would  be  less  difference  between  the 
climates  in  the  lower  latitudes  and  the  high 
northern  latitudes  than  is  the  case  to-day. 

Whether  these  changes  of  climate,  caused  by 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  as 
here  described,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  cold 
climate  which  must  have  been  prevailing  in  the 
northern  regions  (Europe  and  North  America) 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  during  the  ice  age, 
and  to  explain  the  hot  or  almost  sub-tropical 
climates  which,  during  other  periods,  have  been 
prevailing  in  some  parts  of  the  Polar  regions,  is 
a  more  complicated  question.  In  my  opinion 
they  will  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for  these 
strange  changes  which  we  know  have  taken 
place.  But  at  any  rate,  I  hope  that  what  I  have 
here  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  show  how  Polar 


Dr.  Nansen.  (From  a  hitherto  unpublished  photo, 
taken  by  Lieutenant  Johansen  on  their  leaving  the  winter 
hut,  May  19th,  1896.) 


exploration  is  able  to  open 
for  us  glimpses  into  those 
mists  which  cover  the  pre- 
vious history  of  this  globe  ; 
glimpses  into  ages  long 
before  man  existed.  But 
we  need  to  know  more  in 
order  to  solve  those  many 
difficult  problems.  Let  us 
get  information  about 
the  Polar  Sea  to  its  full 
extent,  and  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  bottom.  Let 
us  learn  to  know  everything 
about  the  physical  condi- 
tions in  those  regions,  and 
we  shall  certainly  advance 
a  good  step  towards  that 
goal. 

There  are  also  a  good 
many  other  scientific  re- 
searches wln'ch  are  much 
needed  in  the  Polar  regions. 
I  may  mention  here  mag- 
netic and  meteorological 
observations.  The  mag- 
netism of  the  earth  and 
its  strange  changes  has 
been   and   is  a  riddle, 


Lieutenant  Johanse 
photo,    taken   by  Dr. 
hut,  where  they  had 
19th,  1896.) 


n.     (From    a    hitherto  unpublished 
Nansen   as    they    left    the  winter 
spent  nearly  nine  months,  on  May 
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Fort  Corger,  Discovery  Harbour,  within  500  miles  of  the  Pole.    Fort  Conger  was  Lieutenant  Greeley's  head-quarters  from 
August,  1881,  to  August,  1893.    From  a  photograph  taken  by  and  kindly  lent  by  General  A.  W.  Greeley. 


and  we  do  not  yet  know  much  about  this 
mysterious  force.  The  greatest  lack  in  our 
knowledge  about  it  is,  however,  that  we 
have  not  sufficient  magnetic  observations 
from  the  Polar  regions.  We  want  continuous 
observations  carried  on  for  years  there.  On 
board  the  Fram  we  got  a  continuous  series 
for  three  years ;  other  expeditions  have  also 
brought  back  valuable  material,  but  this  is  not 
sufficient.    We  should  also  have  it  from  every 


part  of  the  unknown  North,  and  we  cannot 
possibly  get  too  much.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  knowledge  of  this 
kind.  It  is  not  only  that  the  magnetic  needle 
points  to  the  sailor  his  way  from  land  to  land 
and  from  harbour  to  harbour,  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  terrestrial  magnetism  has  in  many  other 
ways  been  of  great  benefit  to  mankind  :  it  has 
been  one  of  the  stepping  -  stones  for  our 
evolution. 


Some  stranded  Floe  Bergs.    From  a  photo,  taken  by  and  kindly  lent  by  General  A.  W.  Greeley. 
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Cave  in  Melville  Bay  iceberg.  From  a  painting  from  Nature,  by  Mr.  A.  Operti,  the  artist  with  two 
of  the  Peary  Expeditions.  This  extraordinary  cave  collapsed  just  as  Operti  was  finishing  his 
picture  ;  and  Lieutenant  Peary  and  he  had  barely  time  to  reach  their  boat  before  the  whole  colossal 
iceberg  fell  to  pieces. 

As  to  meteorology,  it  is  now  generally  under- 
stood of  what  great  importance  this  science 
really  is,  but  it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  We  need 
to  know  what  influence  those  extended  snow 
and  ice-covered  tracts  with  the  long  Polar 
day  and  the  long  Polar  night  have  on  the 
atmosphere,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  explain 


the  atmospheric  changes 
in  our  own  latitudes 
before  we  know  more 
about  this. 

I  shall  not  go  any 
further  into  this  matter. 
What  I  have  said  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  show 
the  value  of  Polar  ex- 
ploration to  prove  to 
the  disbelievers  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  pro- 
gress of  science. 

Before  I  close,  only 
one  question  more.  Is 
it  of  any  special  use  to 
reach   the   North  Pole 
itself  ?     I  think   it  is. 
Not  because  this  mathe- 
matical   point    has  any 
special  interest,  or  has 
any     special  scientific 
value     different  from 
all  other  points  in  the 
unknown  North,  but  because  it  has  for  centuries 
been  the  ambition  of  sea-faring  nations  to  reach 
this  point  and  there  plant  their  flag,  and  before 
this  is  done,  the  race  for  the  Pole  will  never 
cease.    It  also  certainly  is  below  the  dignity  of 
man  to  erect  a  goal  and  then  give  in  before  it 
is  reached.    I  believe  it  can  be  reached  without 


Sunset  in  Baffin's  Bay,  September,  1896.    From  the  painting  from  Nature  by  Mr.  A.  Operti.    The  artist  prepared  this  sketch 
during  the  half-hour  disappearance  of  the  sun,  when  the  sunset  light  lingers  and  the  sunrise  light  begins  to  be  felt. 


i  .i^-  j  eannette  party  nearing  Henrietta  Island,  where  Lieutenant  Melville  and  four  others  landed  to  erect  a  cairn  on  the  northern- 
most point  reached  by  their  expedition.  June  23rd,  1821.  Drawn  by  George  Gibbs  from  a  description  furnished  by  Commodore 
Melville  at  Washington,  the  picture  being  finally  corrected  and  approved  by  the  explorer  himself. 


too  great  difficulties,  not  only  by  a  ship  drifting 
with  the  ice  across  the  Polar  Sea  as  mentioned 
above,  but  also  by  help  of  dogs  and  sledges 
from  the  Greenland  side. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  this  point  is  gained.  As  long  as  we  have 
this  holy  grail  beckoning  us  in  the  North,  we  are 
all  of  us  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  scientific  re- 
search which  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  all 


exploration.  Still,  an  expedition  which  shall 
attain  this  goal  of  centuries  must  yield  scientific 
results  of  great  importance  ;  but  the  greatest 
result  without  comparison  will  be  that  the  North 
Pole  will  have  been  trodden  by  human  foot,  and 
that  we  will  for  ever  get  the  quest  for  this 
mathematical  point  out  of  existence.  Then  the 
time  for  pure  scientific  exploration  in  the  North 
will  have  come. 


Enormous  iceberg,  frc.n  a  photo,  by  William  Bradford,  the  celebrated  Arctic  artist,  who  was  with  no  fewer  than  seven 
expeditions.    Som:  idea  of  ihe  magnitude  of  this  berg  may  be  gained  by  comparing  the  figure  of  the  man  on  the  left. 


A  Battle  Royal  with  a  Tiger. 


A   True  Story. 


By  A.  Sarath  Kumar  Ghosh. 


NE  evening  I  was  sitting  in  the 
veranda  of  my  bungalow  in  India, 
when  Ramsingh,  my  valet,  came  to 
me  to  request  permission  to  sleep 
that  night  in  the  neighbouring 
village,  where  his  aged  mother  was  lying  ill.  He 
said,  with  many  apologies,  that  he  was  loth  to 
leave  me  alone  that  night — for  he  usually  slept  in 
the  veranda,  to  be  within  call  in  case  of  necessity 
■ — but,  as  his  mother  was  not  expected  to  recover, 
he  was  very  anxious  to  see  her  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  could  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  request, 
though  I  knew  that  in  consequence  I  would 
have  to  pass  the  night  quite  a  couple  of 
miles  from  any  human  being  ;  for  my  other 
servants  slept  in  the 
village,  and,  being  a 
bachelor,  there  was  no 
other  occupant  of  the  bun- 
galow besides  myself.  The 
bungalow  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  field 
cultivated  by  the  villagers, 
and  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
field  there  was  a  jungle 
which  the  natives  seemed 
to  hold  in  considerable 
dread. 

Before  Ramsingh  left, 
he  begged  me'  not  to  keep 
my  bedroom  door  open 
that  night,  as  I  usually  did 
owing  to  the  extreme  heat. 
He  explained  that  news 
was  brought  to  him  from 
the  village  that  the  ominous 
cry  of  the  "  fau  "  had  been 
heard  that  evening,  a 
sound  which  always  sent 
a  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  hearts  of  those  who 
heard  it.  The  "fau"  (pronounced  fay-oo) 
is  a  small  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  cat, 
which  is  named  so  in  imitation  of  the  cry 
it  utters.  This  animal  is  popularly  supposed 
in  India  to  make  its  appearance  just  before 
the  arrival  of  a  tiger — hence  the  consterna- 
tion caused  by  its  low,  dismal  cry.  If  the 
fact  be  true,  then  what  the  scientific  explanation 
of  it  is — whether  this  animal  accompanies  the 
tiger  merely  to  profit  by  the  remains  of  the 
letter's  prey,  or  as  some  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  well  being  of  the  tiger — I  cannot  say.  The 


A.  SARATH 

From  a  Photo,  by 


natives  at  any  rate  look  upon  it  as  a  Providential 
arrangement  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of 
their  terrible  foe. 

Being,  however,  somewhat  sceptical  about  the 
matter,  I  told  Ramsingh  not  to  fear  about  me, 
as  a  shot  from  my  gun  would  probably  be  a 
satisfactory  welcome  to  any  tiger  that  might  care 
to  visit  me  that  night.  So  I  told  him  to  take  out 
my  gun  from  its  case,  and  place  it,  with  a  few 
ball-cartridges,  in  the  drawer  close  to  my  bed. 

In  spite,  however,  of  my  apparent  boldness,  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  bolt  my  bedroom  door 
when  I  retired.  And  now  I  shall  give  a  rough 
description  of  my  bedroom,  as  its  general 
arrangement  was  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  my  story.  It  was 
~  i     rather  a  small  room,  with 

two  doors,  one  opening 
into  the  veranda  and  the 
other  leading  into  my 
dining  -  room.  My  bed 
was  placed  in  the  corner 
opposite  the  former,  with 
its  head  and  inner  side 
about  a  foot  from  the  two 
adjacent  walls ;  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed  was 
my  toilet-table ;  hence  it 
will  be  observed  that 
there  was  only  just 
sufficient  space  to  squeeze 
round  the  bed,  except 
of  course  on  the  outer 
side.  Facing  that  side, 
and  about  4ft.  from  it, 
stood  my  chest  of  drawers, 
in  the  lowest  drawer  of 
which  my  servant  had 
placed  my  gun.  By  the 
side  of  it  was  the  door 
opening  into  the  veranda, 
and  on  the  adjacent  wall  was  the  door  leading 
into  the  dining-room.  My  bed  was  a  heavy 
wooden  affair,  such  as  is  generally  used  in 
India.  Its  upright  pillars  were  some  6in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  four  horizontal  beams  of  about 
the  same  dimension.  Consequently,  as  the  bed 
was  some  7ft.  square,  it  will  be  noted  that 
it  was  of  considerable  weight.  It  was  rather 
low,  though,  there  being  only  just  sufficient 
space  under  it  for  a  person  to  crawl.  The  four 
upright  pillars  terminated  in  their  rods,  to  which 
were  tied  the  four  corners  of  the  mosquito-net. 
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After  I  had  vainly  attempted  to  sleep  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  the  heat  became  so  oppressive 
that  I  was  compelled  to  get  up  and  open  the 
door  leading  to  the  veranda  in  order  to  let  in 
some  fresh  air.  Thinking  that  there  was  no 
real  danger — or,  if  there  had  been,  that  it  was 
now  passed — I  left  it  open  and  got  into  bed 
again.  The  cool. air  soon  began  to  have  its 
beneficial  effect,  and  I  fell  asleep  in  a  few 
minutes. 

How  long  I  slept  I  know  not,  but  I  woke 
with  a  start  and  a  horrible  presentiment  of 
coming  disaster ;  a  deep,  oppressive  feeling 
seemed  to  choke  me — the  air  was  hot  and 
stifling,  as  if  I  were  not  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
room.    For  a  few  minutes  I  was  in  a  drowsy 


to  appear  to  De  motionless.  So  I  began  to 
work  and  turn  my  head  round,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly towards  the  outer  side  of  my  bed 
from  which  the  sound  seemed  to  come.  It  took 
me  some  two  or  three  minutes  to  do  that, 
as  I  dared  not  turn  my  body  as  well.  I  partially 
opened  my  eyes,  so  as  still  to  appear  to  be 
asleep.  What  did  I  behold  ?  A  huge  form 
lying  on  the  ground  parallel  with  the  bed, 
and  between  it  and  the  chest  of  drawers  !  Its 
head  was  erect  and  turned  towards  me — two 
fiery  eyes  were  fixed  on  me !  By  the  dim 
light  of  the  moon,  which  had  now  risen, 
I  made  out  the  faint  outlines  of  an  enormous 
tiger  !  For  a  few  moments  I  remained  motion- 
less, paralyzed  with  terror.    There  was  not  a 


"the  head  was  erect  and  turned  towards  me;  two  fiery  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me." 


state,  with  my  eyes  turned  upwards,  half  open 
and  half  closed  ;  for  those  brief  moments  I  had 
a  vague  desire  to  get  up  and  see  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  room,  but  the  oppressive  feeling 
of  drowsiness  made  me  linger  on  a  while  in  my 
semi-unconscious  state. 

Suddenly  I  thought  I  heard  a  deep,  harsh, 
long-drawn  breathing  close  to  my  bed.  What 
was  it  ?  I  dared  not  turn  round  to  look — and 
yet  that  breathing  seemed  to  grow  deeper  and 
harsher  every  instant.  I  made  up  my  mind  that, 
whatever  the  cause  of  that  strange,  mysterious 
breathing  might  be,  it  were  better  for  my  safety 


human  soul  within  two  miles  to  hear  my  cry  for 
help  had  I  dared  to  utter  it.  I  thought  of  my 
gun,  but  the  brute  was  lying  between  me  and 
the  chest  of  drawers  in  which  my  gun  was 
placed.  I  was  at  the  tiger's  mercy  !  But  why 
had  not  the  brute  attacked  me  already  ?  What 
was  the  reason  for  this  strange,  untigerlike 
conduct  ?  I  began  to  think  —  I  could  do 
nothing  else  —  perhaps  that  reason,  if  I 
happened  to  discover  it,  might  afford  me  some 
chance  of  escape.  What  could  it  be  ?  Then 
an  inspiration  struck  me — the  mosquito-net! 
Yes,  that  was  it  !    The    brute   had   seen  a 
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is 

veritable 
Perhaps  I 


motionless  form  under  the  net,  and  had  mis- 
taken the  whole  arrangement  for  a  tiger-trap, 
with  me  as  the  bait  !*  If  so,  then  my  only 
chance  lay  in  maintaining  that  delusion  by  not 
moving  or  uttering  the  slightest  sound.  There 
I  lay  helpless,  like  a  log  of  wood — the  seconds 
seemed  to  be  like  hours,  and  the  minutes  like 
years.  It  may  be  easy  enough  to  remain  like 
that  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  when  it 
done  under  compulsion,  it  becomes 
torture. 

At  last  I  know  not  what  I  did. 
coughed,  or  perhaps  I  moved — the  desire  for  it 
had  become  irresistible — at  any  rate,  the  tiger 
stood  up  and  glared  at  me  with  his  fiery  eyes  ! 
Was  he  beginning  to  realize  that  after  all  it  was 
not  a  trap,  or  was  his  hunger  getting  the  better 
of  his  instinct 
of  caution  ?  His 
enormous  head 
came  pressing 
against  the 
mosquito  -  net 
as  if  he  were 
•scrutinizing  me 
more  closely.  It 
came  nearer 
and  nearer.  I 
felt  his  horrible 
breath,  and  yet 
I  dared  not 
move.  Then 
snap  went  the 
slender  cord,  by 
which  the  net 
was  suspended, 
and  the  whole 
curtain  came 
down  upon  me. 
The  delusion 
was  over. 

I  hesitated  no 
longer ;  helped 
by  that  brief 
moment  of  con- 


"i   FEI.T   HIS  HORRIBLE   BREATH,   AND  VET  I   DARED  NOT  MOVE. 


fusion,  I  slipped 

out  from  the  falling  curtain  against  the  inner 
wall,  and  crawled  under  the  bed.  With  a  savage 
growl  the  tiger  jumped  on  the  bed,  thinking  I 
was  still  there  under  the  heap,  and  began  tear- 
ing the  net  into  shreds  with  his  claws.  Not 
finding  me  there,  he  jumped  out  in  front  of 
the  chest  of  drawers,  lashing  his  tail  in  fury, 
and   looking  round  on  all  sides  to  find  his 


*  The  natives  of  India  have  various  forms  of  traps  to  kill  or 
capture  timers,  most  of  which  are  as  ingenious  and  effective  as  they 
are  simple  in  construction.  Some  of  these  were  described  to  me  by 
an  old  shikari  who  had  gained  quite  a  reputation  amongst  his 
countrymen  for  his  successful  campaigns  against  the  royal  Bengal 
tiger. 

Vol.  i.-5. 


prey.  It  was  but  a  brief  respite,  for  the. 
tiger  soon  espied  me  under  the  bed.  With  a 
triumphant  roar,  as  if,  at  last,  he  had  got  his 
victim,  he  dashed  his  head  in  —but,  no  !  the  bed 
was  too  low  !  His  chin  rested  on  the  floor,  and 
his  forehead  against  the  beam  of  the  bed — 
the  bed  was  not  high  enough  for  him  to  get 
his  enormous  head  in  !  Another  dash, 
and  yet  another,  with  the  same  result.  At 
each  effort,  the  bed  was  shaken  violently  and 
seemed  to  be  lifted  up  a  few  inches.  Mad- 
dened by  the  pain  —  for  the  brute  must 
have  injured  himself  considerably  —  he  made 
a  more  furious  onslaught  than  before  —  the 
bed  yielded  and  his  head  went  underneath, 
bleeding  profusely  from  a  hideous  wound  on  the 
forehead  where  the  skin  had  been  peeled  right 

off  by  the  sharp 

SttK"  ■  72" w  ■'••'•H*     edge     (if  the 

■J'^i  beam.  With 
El  one  more  thrust 
M  he  endeavoured 
to  get  his  body 
in  —  but,  no  ! 
In  the  narrow 
space  between 
the  bed  and  the 
chest  of  drawers 
his  body  was 
arched  up  at  an 
angle,  and  could 
not  be  worked 
in  under  the 
bed. 

There  we  lay, 
face  to  face ! 
I  squeezed  my- 
self hard  against 
the  inner  wall 
to  get  away 
from  those  fiery 
eyes.  His 
frightful  fangs 
worked  in  a 
hideous  manner 
as  if  they  were 
already  crunching  my  bones  to  dust  and  tearing 
my  flesh  piece-meal.  I  began  to  be  paralyzed — 
fascinated  by  those  eyes.  A  torpor  seemed  to 
come  over  me,  as  if  I  were  but  a  mouse,  and  the 
tiger  a  huge  cat  shaking  my  senses  out  of  my 
body  ;  my  eyes  began  to  grow  drowsy.  Thus 
we  lay  a  few  minutes — it  seemed  countless  ages 
of  purgatory  to  me.  Short,  sharp  growls  came 
from  those  enormous  jaws,  not  less  of  pain  than 
of  fury  ;  for  the  brute  was  suffering  intensely, 
not  only  from  the  wound  on  his  forehead, 
but  also  because  the  sharp  edge  of  the  beam 
was  cutting  into  the  back  of  his  head.    At  last 
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the  pain  seemed  to  overcome  his  fury  for  a 
moment,  and  he  endeavoured  to  withdraw  his 
head  from  under  the  bed.  He  pulled  back — 
but,  oh  !  a  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  shine  before 
my  dimmed  eyes — his  head  was  wedged  in 
under  the  bed,  and  the  sharp  beam  seemed 
to  enter  all  the  deeper  into 
the  back  of  his  head  at 
each  attempt  to  withdraw ! 
The  tiger  was  caught 
as  if  in  a  trap  ! 
Maddened  by  the 
pain,  he  struggled 
with  frantic  fury. 
The  bed  was  shaken 
violently — would  it 
stand   that  deter- 


to  kill  the  brute?  If  I  eould  only  get  at 
my  gun  —  but  the  tiger's  back  was  pressing 
against  the  chest  of  drawers,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  gun  out.  I  racked  my 
brains  to  think  of  something,  anything,  to  kill 
the  tiger  with — and  that  very  soon,  for  the 
terrible  tension  of  my  nerves  was  becoming 
unendurable ;  nay,  the  tiger  had  noticed  my 
escape  from  under  the  bed,  and  was  struggling 

more  violently  than 
ever  to  upset  it. 
"  Yes  !  I  have  it," 
I  thought !  There 
was  my  dining-room 
— perhaps  there 
were  some  knives 
there !  But 
would  the  tiger 


WITH    A    SAVAGE    GROWL   THE   TIGEK   JUMPED    ON   THE  BED. 


mined  onslaught  ?  What  if  it  were  upset  ? 
— then  all  would  be  over  with  me  in  a  few 
seconds.  I  clung  on  to  the  side  of  the  beam  to 
add  to  the  weight  of  the  bed  by  pulling  it 
down.  It  was,  however,  a  feeble  attempt  from 
the  cramped  position  in  which  I  lay.  The  bed 
jumped  up  and  down  like  a  see-saw,  more 
violently  each  time,  as  the  tiger  struggled. 
Then,  when  I  was  expecting  every  moment  the 
bed  to  be  overturned,  an  inspiration  struck  me 
— would  I  risk  the  danger  ?  Yes,  that  was  my 
only  resource  to  prevent  the  bed  from  being 
upset,  my  only  chance  of  safety.  I  crawled  out 
from  under  the  bed,  and  jumped  upon  it  and 
pressed  hard  just  over  the  tiger's  head  with 
my  whole  weight. 

The  tiger's  body  arched  out  before  me  from 
under  the  bed,  which  seemed  to  grow  steadier 
with  the  increased  weight.    But  what  could  I  do 


notice  my  absence,  and  seize  the  opportunity 
to  make  one  last  attempt  to  upset  the  bed  ? 
It  was  my  one  chance,  however,  to  kill  my 
terrible  foe,  and  I  resolved  to  accept  it.  I 
slipped  over  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  ran 
noiselessly  into  the  dining  -  room.  Yes  ! 
There  I  found  a  huge  carving-knife  !  I  crept 
back  to  the  bed  as  noiselessly  as  before.  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment.  I  knew  that  I  could 
strike  but  a  single  blow,  and  that  must  be  a 
mortal  one  ;  for  a  mere  wound,  however  serious, 
would  but  exasperate  the  brute  to  make  one 
stupendous  effort  to  release  himself.  I  watched 
my  opportunity — how  could  I  reach  a  vital  part  ? 
There  was  only  one  possible  to  reach,  and 
that  was  the  heart.  I  held  the  knife  with  both 
hands,  its  point  almost  touching  the  tiger's  back 
between  the  shoulder-blades.  In  breathless 
suspense    I    waited ;   the    tiger   moved,  the 
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shoulder-blades  separated  —  down  went  nine 
inches  of  steel,  thrust  with  my  whole  weight, 
deep  into  the  tiger's  heart. 

A  terrific  roar,  a  frightful  crash,  as  if 
an  earthquake  had  shaken  my  bungalow 
to  its  very  foundations,  and  I  lost  conscious- 
ness. 

Next  morning,  when  Ramsingh  returned  from 
the  village,  he  saw  the  tiger,  "  enormous  still  in 
death,"  lying  hi  a  pool  of  blood  by  the  side  of 
the  upturned  bed.  Blood  he  found  on  every 
side,  but  nowhere  found  his  master.  At  last, 
after  a  careful  search,  he  discovered  me  still 
senseless  under  the  heap  of  bed-clothes  by  the 


side  of  the  wall.  In  that  awful  dying  leap  of 
the  tiger,  which  had  upset  the  bed,  my  head 
had  been  dashed  violently  against  the  inner 
wall,  and  I  had  fallen  between  it  and  the  bed 
under  the  heap  of  clothes. 

For  a  fortnight  I  lay  between  life  and  death 
in  a  burning  fever,  owing  to  the  injury  to  my 
head  and  the  terrible  tension  of  that  deadly 
struggle ;  but  a  vigorous  constitution  enabled 
me  to  recover  eventually,  and  now,  as  I  sit 
writing  this  account,  the  magnificent  skin  of 
the  tiger  hangs  on  the  wall  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  no  nightmare  through 
which  I  passed,  but  a  stern  reality. 


IN  BREATHLESS  SUSPENSE  I  WAITED. 


The  New  Route   to  Klondike. 


By  R.  L.  McIntosh. 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM   MOORE,   WHO  DISCOVERED  THE  WHITE   PASS  ROUTE. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  Escolme. 


the  White  Pass  route  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  Columbia  Develop- 
ment Association,  just  when  the 
Klondike  rush  was  beginning.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  company's 
agent  at  Victoria,  and,  of  course, 
he  wanted  to  be  financed,  having 
no  money  of  his  own.  Later  on, 
Mr.  John  H.  Escolme  went  out  to 
British  Columbia  as  the  general 
manager  of  the  company,  and  to 
this  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for 
most  of  the  photographs  herein 
reproduced. 

We  next  reproduce  a  photograph 
of  one  of  the  streets  in  Victoria, 
B.C.,  showing  the  striking  advertise- 
ments that  are  now  exhibited  in 
order  to  attract  the  custom  of  in- 
tending prospectors.  You  will 
observe  that  an  enterprising  out- 
fitter points  out,  "  We  supplied  the 
miners  for  Cariboo,  and  we  can 
supply  you  for  Klondyke."  This 
interesting  little  snap-shot  was  taken 
by  Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  All 


HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
shortest  and  easiest  way  into  the 
Yukon  country  is  that  known  as 
the  White  Pass  route,  which  is  open 
all  the  year  round.  The  White  Pass 
route  was  virtually  made  by  the  British  Columbia 
Development  Association,  who  cut  a  trail  over 
the  Pass  from  the  sea  to  Lake  Bennett  entirely 
at  their  own  cost.  It  is,  by  this  time,  pretty  well 
known  that  the  White  Pass  route  is  the  one 
which  will  be  most  popularly  adopted  in  the 
great  rush  for  the  gold-bearing  regions,  which 
has  already  commenced. 

The  first  photograph  reproduced  on  this  page 
shows  Captain  William  Moore,  the  discoverer  of 
the  White  Pass  route  to  the  Klondike.  For 
many  years  Captain  Moore  suspected  the 
existence  of  the  White  Pass  route  to  the  Yukon, 
but  the  Indians,  who  commonly  used  it,  were 
afraid  that  if  they  told  the  white  man  about 
it,  big  pack  -  trains  would  at  once  be  sent 
over,  thus  superseding  the  Indians  as  pack 
"  animals."  Captain  Moore  is  an  old  pioneer, 
and  he  formerly  ran  a  steamboat  of  his  own 
on  the  Stikine  River.  He  has  been  many 
times  over  the  Chilcoot,  and  generally  knows  the 
country  extremely  well.    It  was  he  who  brought 
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things  considered,  it  is,  of  course,  much  the 
best  plan  for  British  Klondikers  to  buy  their 
outfit  either  in  Victoria  or  Vancouver. 

"  We,"  said  Mr.  Escolme,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  his  company,  "  have  built  a  large 
wharf  at  Skaguay,  at  the  head  of  the  Lynn 
Canal,  which  is  a  large  body  of  water  form- 
ing part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Skaguay  is 
situated  right  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  as 
you  can  see  for  yourself  in  the  accompanying 
photograph.     The   little   town  is  built  upon 


steamers  drawing  up  to  thirty  feet  of  water  can 
at  any  time  come  and  anchor  there  without  any 
fear  of  being  troubled  with  ice.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary how  quickly  the  place  became  a 
thriving  town.  Trees  were  cut  down,  claims 
staked  out,  and  tents  and  log-houses  erected  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

"  Now,"  says  Mr.  Escolme,  "  this  mushroom 
town  is  quite  a  big  place,  with  houses  not  only 
all  over  the  flat  but  also  stretching  away  back 
up  the  valley.    At  the  present  time,  unfortunately, 
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THE  TOWN  OF  SKAGUAY,  FROM  THE  SEA. 


[Photograph. 


about  160  acres  of  level  ground,  which 
has  apparently  been  formed  by  the  debris 
deposited  by  the  River  Skaguay  itself.  Origin- 
ally the  site  of  Skaguay  was  merely  a  broad  bit 
of  delta,  with  trees  coming  right  down  to  the 
high -water  mark.  The  intending  Klondike 
prospector  ships  direct,  say,  from  London  to 
Victoria,  B.C.,  or  Vancouver.  When  he  gets 
there,  he  will  find  much  excitement  in  the  town." 

There  are,  of  course,  excellent  steamers  now 
plying  direct  from  Vancouver  to  Skaguay.  Here 
the  miner  gets  his  goods  packed  over  the 
summit  of  the  White  Pass,  and  generally  it  may 
be  said  that  Skaguay  is  the  jumping-off  place  for 
Dawson  City  and  the  whole  of  the  Yukon  dis- 
trict.   The  great  advantage  of  Skaguay  is  that 


Skaguay  is  disputed  territory,  and  is  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  American  authorities.  Our 
company  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on 
the  place,  and  in  return,  of  course,  we  have  our 
wharf  and  harbour  dues,  besides  owning  a  large 
portion  of  the  land." 

A  very  excellent  idea  of  the  character  of 
Skaguay  is  conveyed  by  the  next  photograph 
shown,  which  is  a  view  of  Trail  Street.  This 
shows  the  kind  of  booths  and  primitive  erections 
which  have  been  run  up  in  the  town.  On  the 
left-hand  side  is  seen  a  party  of  miners,  whose 
goods  are,  most  probably,  in  the  hands  of  the 
packers.  The  men  with  the  oars  will,  no  doubt, 
carry  these  on  their  shoulders,  with  goods 
balanced  upon  the  shafts  litter-wise.    On  the 
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right-hand  side  are  seen  some  boxes,  probably 
containing  rice  or  beans.  Observe  the  saloon 
in  the  background,  significantly  called  "  The 
Nugget." 

"  When  I  was  there,  we  had  two  regular  music- 
halls,  besides  which  every  liquor  saloon  ran  some 


sort  of  an  entertainment.  All  the  houses  were 
built  of  rough  lumber,as  also  were  the  restaurants, 
of  which  there  were  a  great  number.  You  can 
dine  or  lunch  in  one  of  these  establishments 
for  about  fifty  cents,  which  is  certainly  not  ex- 
orbitantly dear.  The  street  you  are  looking  at — 
Trail  Street — is  a  fine  wide  thoroughfare  running 
up  to  meet  the  trail,  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
streets  are  extremely  narrow,  because  every  man 
was  anxious  to  utilize  the  ground  he  had  claimed, 
down  to  the  last  square  inch.  It  may  amuse 
you  to  know  that  the  streets  are  called  by 
very  high-sounding  names,  such  as  Bond  Street, 
Regent  Street,  the  Broadway,  and  Paradise 
Alley. 

"As  you  doubtless  know,  many  shrev.d 
persons  at  the  beginning  of  the  boom  decided 
that  they  would  not  go  gold-seeking  themselves, 
but  that  they  would  do  their  best  to  acquire 
land  for  building  purposes  in  a  place  like 
Skaguay  where  miners  come  and  go.  Conse- 
quently, the  rush  for  the  land  was  a  blind  and 
feverish  business.  Here  is  rather  a  funny  story 
about  the  land-jumping  craze.  A  number  of 
the  settlers  erected  houses  on  ground  that 
was  actually  below  high-water  mark  I    Several  of 


these  men  had  seen  a  large  expanse  of  ground 
unclaimed  for  several  weeks,  and  simultaneously 
they  made  a  dash  upon  it,  and  rigged  up  their 
house  ,  marvelling  that  the  land  had  not  been 
claimed  before.  Now,  about  every  six  weeks 
comes  the  high  tide,  and  one  fine  morning  you 


might  have  seen  those  fellows  down  by  the  sea, 
gazing  with  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  rising  tide. 
That  night  half  the  town  of  Skaguay  was  com- 
pletely washed  away." 

In  the  town  of  Skaguay,  prospectors  could 
always  depend  upon  finding  plenty  of  ponies  on 
which  to  pack  goods  for  the  purpose  of  transport. 
There  were  at  least  3,000  ponies  working  there 
last  fall,  all  of  which  came  from  Oregon  and  the 
American  side  generally.  The  illustration  next 
given  shows  the  kind  of  ponies  used.  They  are 
amazingly  hardy,  and  seem  to  live  on  next  to 
nothing.  This  photo,  was  taken  in  a  com- 
paratively easy  part  of  the  Skaguay  trail.  It 
shows  a  pack-train  having  a  couple  of  hours' 
rest.  There  are,  of  course,  men  at  Skaguay 
who  do  nothing  else  but  packing.  The 
charge  for  porterage  to  Lake  Bennett  has 
been  as  high  as  fifty  cents  a  pound,  but  when 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground  it  was  possible 
to  get  terms  as  low  as  six  or  eight  cents.  In 
the  winter,  a  man  could  easily  haul  6oolb.  of 
stores  over  the  snow  in  a  sledge.  Weighing  is 
not  resorted  to  very  much,  but  a  rough  calcula- 
tion is  made,  the  load  on  each  pony  being 
estimated  at  about  2oolb.     If  the  prospector 
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PACK-TRAIN   RESTING  ON   THE  SKAGUAY  TRAIL. 


takes  i,ooolb.  of  food  stuffs  with  him,  this 
should  last  him  a  year  at  a  very  liberal  rate  of 
allowance.  If  the  miner  decides  on  taking  out  his 
own  food  supplies,  he  will  require  at  least  seven 
horses  to  carry  everything.  Altogether,  he  may 
expect  to  have  with  him  5001b. 
of  outfit  and  stores  and  i,ooolb.  of 
food. 

The  packing  people  at  Skaguay 
usually  send  one  man  with  a  six- 
horse  pack-train  and  two  men  with 
ten  horses.  The  first  four  and  a  half 
miles  of  the  journey  out  of  Skaguay 
and  along  the  trail  is  on  a  very 
good  flat  route.  Then  the  first  rise 
is  reached.  The  next  photograph 
reproduced  here  gives  an  extremely 
good  idea  of  this  bit  of  the  trail. 
Here  we  see  the  kind  of  country 
to  be  traversed,  and  we  are  also 
shown  how  the  trail  winds  along 
the  hills. 

It  is  the  next  photograph  which 
gives,  perhaps,  the  very  best  notion 
of  the  enormous  difficulties  of  travel 
in  this  country. 

"  You  will  .notice,"  said  Mr. 
Escolme,  "that  the  trail  resembles 
a  kind  of  trench.  The  fact  is,  the 
whole  place  was  covered  with  soft, 
thick  moss,  which  we  had  to  scrape 
away  to  a  considerable  depth.  Then, 


in  the  bed  of  the 
trench  or  trail,  we 
put  down  as  many 
stones  as  we  could 
get.  The  going  was 
all  very  well  in  the 
summer  time,  but  the 
moment  the  rains 
came,  the  water  per- 
colated through  the 
layers  of  moss  on 
either  side,  and  con- 
verted the  trail  itself 
into  an  awful  morass. 
Occasionally  at  such 
times  one  comes 
across  a  regular  mud- 
pit,  into  which  a  man 
would  sink  to  his 
arm-pits.  These  mud- 
holes,  however,  we 
gradually  filled  up  by 
'  corduroying  '  —  that 
is  to  say,  by  throw- 
ing down  layer  after 
layer  of  tree  stumps 
and  timbers.  The 
trail  runs  up  and  down  the  hills  in  switchback 
fashion,  and  provided  the  weather  be  good,  the 
country  will  be  found  very  pleasant,  and  the 
timber  in  most  parts  not  at  all  thick.  Moreover, 
every  day  that  goes  by  finds  some  improvement, 


[Photograph. 


THE  TRAIL  COMMENCES  TO  RISE. 


[Mr.  Kacalme, 
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A  ROUGH   BIT  OF  THE  TRAIL. 


[La  Roche,  of  Seattle. 


ness  for  the  commencement  of  the  journey  to 
the  goldfields,  and  the  triumphant  miner  was 


m  k  s  up 


and  ultimately  a  small-gauge  railway  will  be 
constructed  from  the  Skaguay  right  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Bennett." 

The  next  photograph  shown 
depicts  one  of  Mr.  Escolme's  men 
cutting  a  pathway  for  his  pack- 
train  through  a  rough  bit  of  the 
trail.  Mr.  Escolme,  by  the  way, 
tells  a  very  pathetic  story  of  a 
miner  who,  being  too  poor  to  pay 
the  cost  of  porterage  by  horse, 
formed  the  heroic  resolution  of 
carrying  all  his  goods  himself  from 
Skaguay  to  Lake  Bennett  over  the 
Great  Divide.  This  must  have 
been  a  most  trying  and  exhausting 
undertaking  ;  but  by  dint  of  much 
patience  the  man  accomplished  his 
arduous  task  in  about  six  weeks. 
His  mode  of  procedure  was  to  carry 
on  his  back  about  1501b.  of  goods, 
which  he  would  deposit  by  the 
side  of  the  trail  about  a  mile  on 
the  way  Klondikewards.  This  done, 
he  would  return  for  another  load, 
and  so  on.  Eventually  he  reached 
the  shores  of  Lake  Bennett,  and 

proceeded  to  build  himself  a  boat.   

At  length  everything  was  in  readi-     'From  u  riwto,  0ll]  miner  cutting  his  way  over  the  white  pass. 
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From  a  Photo,  by]    edith  gorge,  summit  of  the  white  pass. 

congratulating  himself  on  the  worst  part  of 
the  journey  being  over.  He  then  thought 
that  he  could  very  well  afford  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a  rest  before  starting,  and 
having  loaded  up  his  boat,  he  tied  it  to  a 
tree  -  stump  on  shore  and  then  went  off  to 
sleep.  When  he  awoke  some  hours  later,  he 
was  absolutely  stupefied  to  find  that  some 
scoundrel  had  come  along,  cut  the  painter  of  the 
boat,  and  made  off  with  everything  he  possessed. 
It  was  really  a  most  heartrending  case,  and  the 
unfortunate  man  took  it  so  much  to  heart 
that  he  made  desperate 
attempts  to  kill  himself. 
He  was  prevented,  how- 
ever, from  doing  himself 
injury,  and  he  was  taken 
back  to  Skaguay,  where 
he  eventually  took  up 
some  menial  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Escolme  says  that, 
all  things  considered, 
there  had  been  extremely 
few  cases  of  theft  along 
the  trail.  He  knows, 
however,  of  at  least  one 
man  who  was  hanged 
by  the  miners  for  this 
offence. 

Our  next  photo,  shows 

Which         From  a] 


is  a  typical  bit  of  scenery  at  the 
summit  of  the  White  Pass,  an  alti- 
tude of  2,600ft.  above  sea  level. 
On  his  way  from  Skaguay  to  Dawson 
City,  the  miner  at  length  comes  to 
the  Canadian  Custom  House,  where 
the  invoices  for  his  outfit  are  de- 
manded. If  he  cannot  produce 
these,  and  is  forced  to  admit  that 
he  bought  his  things  in  Seattle  or 
any  other  American  port,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  pass  until  he  has  paid 
heavy  duty.  On  arriving  at  Lake 
Bennett,  the  miner  will  no  longer 
find  it  necessary  to  build  his  own 
boat.  Certainly  he  can  do  this  for 
about  ioodols.,  or  he  can  buy  one 
for  any  sum  between  2oodols.  and 
8oodols.  After  launching  his  boat 
on  Lake  Bennett,  the  miner  keeps 
on  his  course  into  the  winding  arm 
of  Tagish  Lake,  where  his  goods 
are  overhauled  by  the  Canadian 
Customs.  Here  is  a  photo,  kindly 
lent  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way which  shows  the  Dominion 
officials  collecting  duty  at  Tagish. 
Then  come  Lake  Lebarge  and  the  White  Horse 
Rapids,  where  there  is  an  overland  porterage 
of  about  a  mile.  There  is,  probably,  by  this 
time  a  tramway,  which  carries  one's  goods  over 
for  about  two  cents  a  pound. 

A  great  outcry  was  made  about  the  shocking 
condition  of  suffering  in  the  Skaguay  trail,  but,  as 
Mr.  Escolme  points  out,  the  moment  it  became 
generally  known  that  people  could  get  in  that 
way,  a  great  rush  took  place,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
thousands  of  horses  and  men  set  to  work 
packing  over  the  newly-cut  trail,  with  the  in- 
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From  a  Photo,  by] 


DISTANT  VIEW  OF  JACKS  PEAK 


evitable  result  that  it  broke  down  and  caused 
much  suffering  and  loss  of  life  and  good 
horse-flesh.  Notwithstanding,  however,  some 
three  thousand  people  are  said  to  have  gone  in 
last  autumn  by  this  same  trail  —  a  much 
larger  number  than  by  all  the  other  routes 
combined.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction from  Skaguay  to  Lake  Bennett  via  the 
White  Pass,  and  will  be  extended  later  on  to 
Fort  Selkirk.  Moreover,  a  waggon  road  is 
being  built  from  the  Skaguay  to  Lake  Bennett, 
on  which  two  hundred  and  seventy  men  have 
been  at  work  for  several  months.  Thus,  in 
a  very  short  time,  it  will  no  longer  be  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  reach  the  Klondike 
regions — and   this   notwithstanding   the  wild 


nature  of  the  country,  which  is  ad- 
mirably illustrated  by  the  photo- 
graph here  reproduced.  This  photo, 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Escolme  him- 
self, and  it  is  a  view  .looking 
across  the  country  towards  Jack's 
Peak. 

Mr.  Escolme  greatly  doubts  whether 
much  suffering  has  been  experienced 
in  the  Yukon  district.  "Why,"  he 
says,  "  the  very  first  man  who  would 
have  complained  about  lack  of  food 
would  have  been  Inspector  Con- 
stantine,  of  the  North-West  Mounted 
Police,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
well-being  of  all  British  subjects  in 
the  district.  Constantine  has  never 
sent  out  any  information  that  food 
supplies  were  inadequate." 

Finally,  Mr.  Escolme — who  has 
just  come  back  from  the  district — 
offers  this  advice  :  "  Prospectors 
ought'  not  to  accept  the  interested 
statements  of  transportation  com- 
panies. They  would  be  well  advised 
to  go  to  Victoria,  Vancouver,  or 
Seattle,  and  make  a  flying  trip  from 
any  one  of  these  places  to  Skaguay,  Dyea,  and 
Wrangel  respectively,  before  definitely  deciding 
which  route  they  will  take.  A  week  or  so  may 
be  lost  in  doing  this,  but  it  will  well  repay  the 
prospector,  and  save  much  subsequent  disap- 
pointment." 

Lastly,  we  reproduce  a  photo,  of  some  real 
Klondike  nuggets — all  of  virgin  gold.  Better 
than  pages  of  description,  this.  Mr.  Edward 
Brooks,  of  Narraimo,  B.C.,  writes:  "These 
nuggets  constitute  less  than  half  a  moose-skin 
sack  of  gold  brought  out  last  spring  by  a 
Mr.  J.  Wilkinson.  He  was  only  at  work  a 
few  months  at  his  Klondike  River  claim.  The 
value  of  the  few  nuggets  shown  is  i,2oodols.,  the 
one  in  the  centre  alone  being  worth  55dols." 
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A  Race  Against  Death. 


[Mr.  C.  V.  A.  Peel,  of  105,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford,  is  well  known  as  an  explorer  and  collector  of  natural 
history  specimens.  The  following  extraordinary  and  terrible  experience  is  quite  the  most  thrilling  in  his  career. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  illustrate  it  with  actual  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Peel  himself.] 


N  the  spring  of  1897  I  started  on 
an  expedition  into  a  very  little-known 
part  of  the  Dark  Continent.  At 
Berbera  I  bought  forty  camels  to 
carry  my  baggage  and  water,  and 
I  got  together  an  escort  of  thirty -two  men, 
whom  I  armed  with  Snider  rifles.  It  is  necessary 
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From  a  Photo,  by  Gillmun,  Oxford. 

to  have  a  pretty  big  escort ; 
in  fact,  a  paternal  Government 
virtually  compels  one  to  go 
fully  provided  against  all 
emergencies.  Of  course,  forty 
camels,  at  from  ^3  to  ^5 
each,  seems  a  pretty  expensive 
item,  but  you  must  remember 
that  it  is  possible  to  resell 
these  animals  at  a  pretty  good 
price  when  one  returns  to  the 
coast.  My  original  intention 
was  to  explore  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Ganana  River,  per- 
haps even  reaching  littlj-known 
Lake  Rudolph,  collecting  as  I 
went  all  sorts  of  natural  history 
specimens.    I  also  took  with 


me  a  small  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  for  food, 
together  with,  two  or  three  donkeys.  At  the 
outset  of  my  trip  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bennet  Stanford,  who  were  entering  upon 
a  similar  expedition  to  my  own,  but  who 
were  provided  with  their  own  caravan.  On 
leaving  Berbera,  we  entered  upon  a  stretch  of 
country  known  as  Gubari,  or  "  the  Waterless." 
We  next  crossed  the  Goulis  range  of  mountains 
by  the  Gerato  Pass — a  heart-breaking  business 
with  camel  transport.  I  cannot  tell  all  my 
adventures,  so  I  must  get  on  with  this  particular 
story.  One  day  a  Somali  came  to  me  and 
reported  a  lion  close  to  the  camp.  I  went  in 
search  of  the  beast  with  two  or  three  of  my 
men,  and  after  I  had  gone  some  considerable 
distance  I  sent  my  guide  back  to  Mr.  Stanford 
to  tell  him  of  my  whereabouts.  As  a  fact,  that 
guide  did  not  return  to  camp,  but  disappeared 
altogether.  The  result  was  that  I  completely 
lost  my  white  companions,  and  after  spending  a 
whole  week  trying  to  corner  that  lion,  I  gave 
him  up  as  a  bad  job.  He  had  already  killed 
and  eaten  one  man,  two  children,  and  three  or 
four  sheep.  Next,  I  was  knocked  over  by  a 
slight  fever,  but  was  pulled  round  by  some 
champagne,  which  every  African  explorer  ought 
to  take  with  him. 

Now,  when  I  had  been  in  this  country  about 
six  weeks,  I  got  a  letter  from  the  political  agent 
at  Berbera,  saying  that  I  must  not  proceed  to 
Ganana,  as  the  Abyssinians  were  fighting  the 
Somalis.    The  political  agent  had  received  this 
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news  from  the  Consul  at 
Aden.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  not  a  single  Abys- 
sinian in  Somaliland  at  the 
time.  Menelik's  people  had 
been  driven  clean  out  of  the 
country  by  the  Somalis,  who 
had  engaged  them  in  a- 
decisive  battle,  and,  although 
armed  with  spears,  had  killed 
about  two  hundred  Abyssin- 
ians  and  taken  away  their 
rifles. 

Well,  I  did  not  know  this 
at  the  time,  and  although  I 
was  very  much  disappointed 
at  not  being  able  to  push 
on,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  obey  instructions. 
Then,  instead  of  going  due 
south  to  the  Ganana  River,  I 
diverted  my  course  in  the  direction  of  the  Marihan 
country  to  look  for  elephants.  I  crossed  a 
desert  about  a  hundred  miles  in  extent,  the 
journey  occupying  about  five  days.  Arrived  in 
the  Marihan  country,  I  found  the  natives  a 
fearful  nuisance.  They  would  come  prowling 
round  the  camp  at  night  like  hyenas,  picking  up 
anything  that  happened  to  be  lying  around. 
Among  other  things  they  collared  a  pony,  two 
rifles,  and  a  bundle  of  cloth. 

I  spent  a  whole  month  looking  for  elephants, 
but  never  found  a  single  one.  In  fact,  the 
country  was  absolutely  devoid  of  game,  except- 
ing a  few  wild  dogs  and  oryx  antelopes. 
Naturally,  I  was  a  little  disgusted,  having 
already  lost  a  couple  of  camels  in  an  utterly 
fruitless  mission.  I  then  decided  to  push  on  to 
the  Haweea  country  still  further  south-east.  In 
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order  to  do  this,  however,  I  had  to  go  back  across 
the  Marihan  waterless  desert.  At  this  time  I  had 
plenty  of  ammunition,  but  my  food  supplies 
were  running  short.  My  intention  was  to  cross 
the  desert  to  a  place  called  Wardair,  where  I 
knew  there  were  some  wells.  This  was  a  five 
days'  march -  say,  eighty  to  a  hundred  miles. 
Now,  my  supply  of  water  was  carried  in  those 
vessels  of  plaited  bark  which  are  made  by  the 
Somali  women.  Each  vessel  held  from  four  to 
six  gallons,  and  of  these  each  camel  carried 
four.  The  beginning  of  my  troubles  was  that 
I  could  not  get  a  guide  for  love  or  money, 
so  I  entered  upon  the  journey  accompanied 
only  by  my  old  followers.  However,  as  I 
had  crossed  the  desert  once,  and  was  now 
shown  the  camel-track  by  a  Marihani  chief,  who 
assured  me  that  I  only  had  to  follow  it  to  come 
safely  to  the  wells,  I  entered 
the  great  desert  without  much 
misgiving.  Everything  went 
pretty  well  up  to  the  fourth 
day.  All  this  time  we  had 
been  making  two  marches  a 
day,  starting  just  before  sun- 
rise and  marching  till  eleven, 
resting  until  two  in  the  after- 
noon, and  then  continuing 
right  on  until  sunset.  But  on 
the  fourth  day  my  headman 
came  to  me  with  the  serious 
news  that  the  water  vessels 
were  leaking  badly.  This  was 
indeed  grave.  I  went  round 
to  look  at  them  myself,  and 
to  my  horror,  I  saw  the  pre- 
cious fluid  trickling  in  steady 
streams   down    the  camels' 
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legs.  Those  wretched  water  vessels  were 
going  to  pieces  through  old  age  and  the 
heat,  and  there  were,  moreover,  three  on  which 
the  camels  had  fallen,  with  the  result  that  the 
whole  of  their  contents  was  altogether  lost. 

Worse  still,  even  at  this  stage,  we  began  to 
suffer  from  thirst,  and  in  a  few  hours'  time  my 
Somali  headman  came  to  me  and  said  that 
some  of  his  followers  had  been  caught  stealing 
the  water.  Now,  I  was  tempted  to  flog  those 
fellows  as  an  example  to  the  rest,  but  I 
remembered  that  the  Somalis  are  men  not 
likely  to  submit  to  an  indignity  of  this  kind.  I, 
therefore,  inflicted  heavy  fines  upon  the  water 
thieves,  and  resolved  to  cut  down  the  water 
ration  all  round.  Just  prior  to  this  incident  I  had 
been  issuing  a  couple  of  pints  to  each  man  in 
the  morning  and  a  similar  quantity  at  night,  but 
it  was  evident 
that  this  had 
not  satisfied 
them.  On  the 
morning  of  the 
fifth  day  I  re- 
c  o  m  menced 
the  march  at 
three  o'clock 
in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was, 
of  course,  pitch 
dark  at  the 
time.  Some- 
how or  other 
the  whole  of 
my  caravan 
got  on  to  the 
wrong  track, 
going  due 
north-east  in- 
stead of  north. 
Of  this  mistake  I  was  not  aware  for  some 
hours  ;  nor  did  any  of  my  men  know  the 
country.  When  the  first  doubt  flashed  across 
my  mind  it  was  too  late.  However,  I  halted  the 
caravan,  and  sent  some  men  back  along  the 
road  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  trace  of  the 
track  we  ought  to  have  been  following.  They 
returned  after  a  while,  however,  and  assured  me 
that  we  must  be  going  in  the  right  direction,  as 
they  had  seen  no  other  road.  On  this,  I 
decided  to  resume  the  course  I  was  following, 
confident  that  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to 
water.  Observe,  I  had  not  the  faintest  notion 
when  we  would  reach  water,  but  I  knew  that 
in  the  long  run  the  camel-track  must  lead  to 
some  wells. 

By  this  time  we  had  scarcely  a  pint  of  water 
left.  Think  of  it !  Over  thirty  men,  and  far 
more  than  that  number  of  camels  and  other 
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animals,  with  virtually  not  one  drop  of  water, 
nothing  to  indicate  where  or  when  it  was  to  be 
found,  and  the  whole  caravan  lost  in  unknown 
Africa  ! 

It  now  became  a  question  of  a  race  against 
time  to  find  a  fresh  supply.  I  did  not  even 
know  where  I  was  going  to,  but  I  pushed  on  at 
a  pace  that  soon  began  to  tell  on  the  camels, 
who  fell  out  one  after  another,  exhausted  by  the 
side  of  the  track.  Remorselessly,  I  had  to 
shoot  four  of  them  at  once.  Others  would 
manage  to  go  along  for  about  two  hours  and 
would  then  fall  down.  No  amount  of  kicking 
would  get  them  up  again.  One  symptom  of 
distress  displayed  by  the  poor  brutes  was  a  great 
foaming  at  the  mouth.  Also,  when  they  walked 
they  rolled  and  stumbled  about  in  the  most 
grotesque  manner.    As  the  hours  went  by  the 

agony  of  thirst 
became  per- 
fectly insup- 
portable, and 
as  water  had 
to  be  obtained 
at  all  costs,  I 
deliberately  re- 
solved to  kill 
some  of  the 
camels  to  see 
if  they  retained 
in  their  stom- 
achs any  of 
the  precious 
fluid. 

I  fairly 
groaned  in  dis- 
may when  I 
found  not 
above  a  pint 
in  the  stomach 
of  each  beast.  The  fact  was,  the  grass  they 
had  been  eating  was  wretchedly  poor.  Other- 
wise we  might  well  have  looked  for  as 
much  as  a  couple  of  gallons.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  water  from  the 
camel's  stomach  is  perfectly  refreshing.  Its 
smell  was  awful,  its  taste  worse.  Still,  we  pushed 
on.  The  sheep  and  goats  began  to  die  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  In  a  few  hours  I  had 
destroyed  the  whole  flock  (twenty  in  number) 
either  by  shooting  them  or  cutting  their  throats. 
They  remained  on  their  legs  as  long  as  ever 
they  could  drag  along,  and,  when  they  fell, 
their  lolling  tongues  and  low  cries  cut  one  to 
the  heart. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day.  The  sun  rose  above  the  horizon  like  an 
enormous  ball  of  blood,  and  soon  its  blazing 
rays  shot  down  upon  our  heads  with  blinding, 
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withering  heat.  Crash  !  Crash  !  Two  more 
camels  down.  Sometimes  we  could  get  them 
up  again  by  kicking  them,  but  this  was  not 
often.  As  each  succumbed,  its  burden  had  to 
be  added  to  that  already  carried  by  another. 
Still  we  raced  on.  Curiously,  I  remember  that 
those  among  my  men  who  had  been  the  most 
talkative  were  the  very  first  to  show  signs  of 
extreme  distress.  The  silent,  morose  fellows, 
who  had  spared  their  throats  and  scarcely  uttered 
a  word,  seemed  to  bear  their  sufferings  best.  In 
another  hour  or  so,  my  two  ponies  gave  way,  and 
I  had  to  walk.  Almost  every  moment  I  expected 
my  men  to  turn  upon  me,  and  perhaps  murder 
me.  On  reflection,  however,  I  realized  that  they 
would  not  better  their  position  by  getting  rid  of 
me.  Plainly,  it  was  their  best  plan  to  stick  by 
me  until  water  was  reached. 

The  men  themselves  now  began  to  drop  by 
the  wayside,  determined  not  to  go  on,  and 
preferring  to  die  where  they  lay.  Then  I  began 
to  remember  the  whitened  bones  with  which 
every  great  caravan  track  is  strewn.  I  kicked  the 
fellows  until  they  rose,  coughing  in  the  most  awful 
way,  and  spitting  blood  with  the  most  distressing 
frequency.  We  marched  on,  the  silence  broken 
only  by  a  terrible  coughing  and  an  occasional 
crash  when  another  camel  tumbled  by  the  way. 
I  knew  we  could  not  last  much  longer,  and  the 
wells  might  be  three  days 
away.  On  the  seventh 
morning  I  felt  myself 
collapsing.  My  throat 
felt  as  if  it  would  burst. 
It  was,  I  think,  as  though 
I  had  poured  a  stream 
of  scalding  spirit  down 
it.  My  vision  was  blurred 
and  hazily  red,  so  that 
I  could  no  longer  tell  a 
man  from  a  tree,  and 
could  not  walk  alone. 
I  had  to  be  held  up  on 
either  side  by  a  giant 
Somali.  Still  the  sun 
blazed  down  with  chok- 
ing, killing  heat.  Every- 
where, as  far  as  I  could 
see,  stretched  the  dreary 
expanse  of  rock  and 
scrub,  with  never  a  tree, 
and  scarcely  a  green 
thing.  I  knew  that  if  I 
fell  I  should  never  rise 
again,  and  yet  the  temp- 
tation to  give  way  be- 
came stronger  and 
stronger,  until  at  last 
I    was    on   the  very 


point  of  gliding  into  unconsciousness.  I,  too, 
brought  up  blood  ;  and  whenever  I  tried 
to  gulp  or  swallow,  I  suffered  the  greatest 
agony  in  my  throat.  I  roused  myself  for  a  last 
effort.  Calling  to  me  a  couple  of  the  strongest 
and  most  reliable  men,  I  whispered  to  them  to 
go  forward  before  us  along  the  track  to  see 
if  they  could  find  water,  or  see  any  human 
being  who  could  help  us  in  our  last  extremities. 
These  men  shot  on  ahead.  And  we,  too,  kept 
going.  They  were  away  nearly  an  hour.  I 
asked  one  of  the  men  who  supported  me  if  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  remained  the 
same,  and  he  said  "Yes."  At  this,  I  was 
on  the  point  of  falling  to  the  earth  for  the 
last  time,  when  I  noticed  a  great  excite- 
ment among  the  men.  They  told  me  my 
scouts  were  running  back  towards  us.  I  managed 
to  shout  hoarsely,  "  Have  .you  found  water  ?  " 
and  they  screamed,  delightedly,  "  Wabadunli! 
Wabadunti"  (plenty!  plenty!).  The  moment 
the  Somalis  heard  this  cry  they  shook  off  their 
death-like  lethargy,  and  sent  up  a  hoarse  shout, 
such  as  is  rarely  heard  in  Africa.  They  seemed 
to  be  going  mad  in  their  frenzied  excitement. 
They  gesticulated  like  maniacs,  and  they  began 
shooting  off  their  rifles  in  the  air  as  they  ran 
forward.  It  is  a  miracle  no  one  was  killed. 
Discipline  was  at  an  end.    We  all  raced  for- 
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WATERING  THE  CAMELS  WHO  SURVIVED. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  Peel,  never  be/ore  published. 


ward  up  a  slight  ascent.  At  length,  as  we 
stood  upon  the  brow  of  this  slight  hill,  we 
looked  down  upon  a  scene  which  will  never 
fade  from  my  memory.  Below  in  the  valley 
was  what  looked  exactly  like  an  English  park — 
beautiful  green  grass,  big  trees,  and  luxuriant 
vegetation.  This  curious,  small  oasis  was  some- 
what over  a  mile  square.  Almost  at  our  feet 
were  a  number  of  ancient  wells  or  tanks,  hewn  in 
the  solid  rocks  by  the  Gallas,  centuries  ago.  We 
made  a  desperate  rush  forward,  but  to  our  dismay 
we  found  the  water  was  twenty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face !    Immediately,  however,  we  lowered  drink- 


ing vessels  into  the  depths, 
but  these  at  first  brought  up 
nothing  but  a  disgusting  mass 
of  yellow  putrid  matter.  This 
filth,  it  seemed,  formed  a  kind 
of  crust  on  the  "  water."  The 
water  itself  was  virtually  stink- 
ing yellow  sewage.  Perhaps, 
at  one  time,  it  had  been  clear 
water,  but  the  millions  of  birds 
which  visited  the  place  —  I 
need  not  say  any  more. 

We  could  not  wait  to  boil 
the  stuff.  Each  of  us  got  a 
huge  vessel  full  of  the  liquid, 
and  gulped  it  down  in  quarts. 
It  did  not  cool  my  throat ;  in 
fact,  after  drinking  the  stuff  I 
felt  rather  worse  than  I  had 
felt  before.  After  drinking, 
I  was  taken  to  my  tent 
and  went  to  sleep.  In  a  short  time  I 
began  to  get  delirious,  and,  realizing  my 
danger,  I  handed  my  revolver  to  my  headman 
lest  I  should  do  myself  an  injury.  Then  came 
fearful  pains  in  the  head  and  high  fever.  When 
at  length  I  was  able  to  get  up,  I  found  myself  so 
nervous  that  I  could  hardly  move  a  yard  without 
having  a  full  water-bottle  by  my  side.  The 
moment  I  realized  that  I  had  not  my  water- 
bottle  with  me,  I  would  be  filled  with  nervous 
dread,  and  compelled  to  return  to  camp  for  a 
supply  of  the  indispensable  fluid,  which,  perhaps, 
I  really  did  not  want  at  all  at  the  moment. 


SAVED  !     DRAWING  WATER   FROM  THE  GALI.A  TANK. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  Peel,  never  be/ore  published. 
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MR.  JOHN  THOMSON,  F.R.G.S. 

T  is  with  Mr.  John  Thomson,  the 
well-known  fashionable  photo- 
grapher in  Grosvenor  Street,  that 
we  have  to  deal  in  this  article. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Thomson 
undertook  a  journey  of  some  thou- 
sands of  miles  into  the  interior  of  China. 
He  had  conceived  the  very  original  idea 
of  bringing  back  with  him  a  record  in 
actual  photographs  of  the  curious  sights 
and  manners  and  customs  which  he  had 
seen  in  very  remote  parts  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  In  many  of  the  places  where 
Mr.  Thomson  went  the  natives  had  never 
before  set  eyes  on  a  pale-faced  stranger 
— "  Fan  Qui,"  or  foreign  devil,  as  he 
was  termed.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Mr. 
Thomson  secured  such  amazing  photos, 
as  are  reproduced  in  this  article  and  also 
in  his  latest  book,  "  Through  China  with  a 
Camera,"  which  is  published  by  Constable. 

Often  the  Chinese  'thought  that  Mr. 
Thomson's  camera  was  some  occult 
engine  of  destruction,  and  hence  it  was 
that  the  artist  was  stoned  and  roughly 
handled  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  first  photograph  reproduced  here, 
after  Mr.  Thomson's  own  portrait,  repre- 
sents the  crew  of  his  boat  at  breakfast 
during  the  journey  from  Hankow  to  the 


Wu-Shan  Gorge,  on  the  upper  Yangtze  River. 
There  were  many  disturbances  on  the  way.  Even 
in  the  night  the  skipper,  one  Wang,  would  have 
a  row  with  his  wife — a  hot-tempered  person  and 
a  real  Tartar.  Curiously,  Mrs.  Wang  never  went 
to  bed  ;  in  fact,  she  might  be  said  to  carry 
her  bed  with  her.  To  be  precise,  her  clothes 
were  padded  to  such  an  extent,  that  during  the 
day  she  looked  like  an  animated  bolster.  The 
boatmen  seen  in  the  photo,  were  a  wretchedly 
poor  lot.  Nine  of  them  slept  in  a  compartment 
of  the  hold  about  5^>ft.  square.  Now,  when  you 
consider  that  they  kept  the  hatches  carefully 
closed,  and  smoked  any  quantity  of  tobacco  and 
opium,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
that  little  den  by  the  morning.  Then,  again,  these 
fellows  were  always  quarrelling  with  their  captain. 
When  he  bade  them  do  something,  they  re- 
monstrated with  him  and  assured  him  it  was  his 
work  rather  than  theirs. 

The  sights  witnessed  in  the  villages  passed  en 
route  were  characteristic  of  a  quaint  civilization. 
For  example,  Mr.  Thomson  speaks  of  ''  the  red 
light  of  reed  fires  which  glimmered  from  open 
doorways,  and  sparkled  in  the  oyster-shell  win- 
dows." It  seems  that  oyster  -  shells,  greatly- 
reduced  in  thickness  till  they  become  semi- 
transparent,  are  still  used  in  many  parts  of  China 
as  a  substitute  for  glass.    The  shells  are  framed 
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BEGGARS  LIVING  IN  A  TOMB. 


and  fixed  in  the  windows  of 


the 


in  small  squares 
the  houses. 

As  Mr.  Thomson's  boat  glided  up 
Yangtze  River,  he  beheld  on  the  banks  huts 
made  of  pine  branches,  and  on  the  river  itself 
pine  rafts  of  enormous  size,  carrying  a  small  village 
on  their  decks.  Some  queer  fishermen  were 
also  seen.  They  fished  vicariously,  as  it  were, 
that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  otters.  These 
animals  were  attached  to  the  boats  by  long 
cords,  and  they  dived  readily  when  gently 
pushed  by  their  proprietors. 

The  next  photograph  of  Mr.  Thomson's 
to  be  reproduced  here  shows  us  a  very 
extraordinary  spectacle  which  he  witnessed. 
"China,"  he  says,  "swarms  with  beggars. 
There  are  many  grades,  of  course,  but 
the  worst  class  are  the  outlaws  who 
recognise  no  chief,  and  who  live  in  holes 
or  hovels  about  burial-grounds.  I  came 
across  the  fellows  you  see  in  this  photo,  in 
a  Chinese  city  of  the  dead,  where  the 
coffins  containing  bodies  are  deposited 
temporarily  in  mortuary-houses  or  tombs 
until  a  suitable  place  of  interment  has 
been  found.  In  the  very  first  of  these 
charnel-houses  that  I  came  across  I  fell  in 
with  a  living  tenant — an  old  man  so  wan 
and  ghastly  that  I  fancied  he  had  only 
just  freed  himself  from  the  mouldy,  dank 
coffin  that  lay  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
sepulchre.  He  was  seated  at  the  doorway 
moaning,  and  trying  to  fan  into  flame 
some   withered   branches    that   he  had 
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gathered  to  make  a  fire  with.  Farther 
along,  I  found  another  colony  also  occu- 
pying a  tomb.  These  fellows  had  estab- 
lished a  kind  of  begging  firm  or  company, 
under  the  control  of  a  lusty  chief,  who  had 
just  concluded  a  hearty  meal,  and  who  was 
standing  outside  enjoying  a  pipe.  His 
ragged  partners  inside  were  each  discussing 
a  reeking  mixture  of  broken  scraps  which 
they  had  collected  during  the  day.  They 
had  now  laid  aside  their  daily  counterfeits 
of  disease  and  deformity,  and  were  laughing 
merrily  and  having  a  good  time  generally. 
The  principal  jester  of  the  party  was  a  man 
who,  in  the  daytime,  made  a  good  thing 
of  it  by  posing  as  a  religious  devotee, 
performing  penance  by  driving  an  axe  into 
his  head.  Which,  needless  to  say,  was  the 
utterest  humbug." 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights 
imaginable  is  seen  in  the  next  photograph 
reproduced.  On  the  great  rock  seen  to  the 
left  in  the  picture  one  can  distinctly  see 
certain  inscriptions  —  Chinese  characters 
arranged  in  the  usual  long  columns.  It 
seems  that  in  and  around  the  harbour  of 
Amoy  there  are  many  rocks  of  bold  and 
striking  appearance.  Strange  to  say,  on  the 
surface  of  the  most  prominent  of  these,  inscrip- 
tions of  all  kinds  are  to  be  seen.  These 
inscriptions  usually  relate  to  incidents  of  local 
interest  or  tradition,  and  the  one  we  give  here  is 
an  extremely  good  example.  Talk  about  sermons 
in  stones — here  we  have  the  whole  history  of  a 
town  on  the  smooth  surface  of  an  adjacent 
precipice  which  looks  out  across  the  water. 


LOCAL  HISTORV  WRITTEN  ON   THE  ROCKS. 
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THE  CANGUE  PUNISHMENT  "  THIEF  CHAINED  TO  THE  SPOT 
WHERE  HE  COMMITTED  THE  OFFENCE. 


In  his  travels  Mr.  Thomson  paid  much 
attention  to  criminals,  particularly  those  who 
were  undergoing  punishment.  We  next  repro- 
duce two  extremely  interesting  photos.,  which 
are  very  characteristic  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
The  first  photo,  shows  us  some  unfortunate 
wretch  undergoing  the  punishment  of  the 
cangue.  The  cangue,  or  collar  of  wood,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  punishments  in  China,  and  is  inflicted 
for  minor  offences  such  as  petty  theft.  The 
details  of  the  carrying  out  of 
the  punishment  are  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  Ob- 
serve the  printed  characters 
on  the  cangue  on  each  side 
of  the  culprit's  head.  These 
characters  set  forth  the  nature 
of  the  crime,  as  well  as  the 
name  and  address  of  the 
delinquent.  Then,  again, 
notice  the  chain  attached  to 
the  instrument  of  torture. 
This  is  because  the  prisoner 
is  invariably  (and  compul- 
sorily)  located  in  front  of  the 
house  or  shop  where  the 
offence  was  committed,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  depend  for 
food  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  charity  of  the  passers-by, 
he  being  in  many  cases 
literally  unable  to  reach  his 
mouth  with  his  hand.  The 
second  photo,  is  even  still 
more  remarkable.  This  is  a 
death  punishment,  and  when 
Mr.  Thomson  took  the  photo. 


the  unfortunate  man  seen  here  was  in  the  last 
stages.  Crimes  of  the  worst  order  are  often 
punished  by  slow  starvation  in  a  cage  of  this 
kind,  and  the  punishment  is  arranged  with  most 
devilish  ingenuity.  The  cage  is  so  constructed 
that  the  prisoner  has  to  choose  between  suspend- 
ing himself  by 
the  neck,  in 
order  to  take 
the  weight  off 
his  toes,  which 
barely  touch 
the  bottom  of 
the  structure, 
or  standing  on 
extreme  tiptoe 
in  order  to  re- 
lieve his  drawn 
and  breaking 
neck.  In  other 
words,  the  cul- 
prit is  forced, 
from  the  very 
construction  of 
the  cage,  to 
stand  with  only 
half  his  weight 
resting  on  the 
ground,  solely 
in  order  that 
his  misery  and 
agony  may  be 


A   DYING  MAN   IN  THE  CAGE. 


EXTRAORDINARY   MODE  OF  WATERING  THE  LAND. 
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prolonged.  Says  Mr.  Thomson  :  "  During  my 
short  visit  to  Foo  Chow  a  murderer  was  executed 
in  this  way,  his  cage  being  exposed  on  the  great 
stone  bridge  that  spans  the  River  Min.  I  must 
say  that  his  crime  was  of  the  most  revolting  and 
diabolical  and  fiendish  type.  He  had  murdered 
a  little  girl,  mutilating  her  in  the  most  shocking 
manner,  in  order  to  secure  the  gold  bracelets 
and  bangles  with  which  she  had  been  adorned. 
Passers-by  and  all  people  generally  were  for- 
bidden to  minister  to  his  wants,  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  drink  of  cold  water.  At  last,  the 
unhappy  wretch  became  maddened  with  thirst 


the  tube,  and  return  again  with  a  rapidity  suffi- 
cient to  raise  water  in  a  continuous  stream.  At 
the  upper  end  the  chain  traverses  a  wheel  fitted 
with  a  series  of  spokes  or  treadles,  and  it  is  by 
working  these  with  the  feet  that  the  chain  is 
made  to  revolve.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph that  this  kind  of  thing  is  not  a  pastime  ; 
nor  is  it  a  particularly  cheerful  or  exhilarating 
form  of  labour. 

But  perhaps  none  of  Mr.  Thomson's  wonder- 
fully interesting  photographs  gives  us  a  better  idea 
of  the  curiosities  of  Chinese  life  than  the  street 
scene  in  Kiu-Kiang,  which  is  next  reproduced. 


and  hunger,  and  finally  strangled  himself  in  his 
wild  ravings." 

There  was  not  a  single  phase  of  Chinese  life 
unobserved  by  Mr.  Thomson.  It  was  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Han  River  above  Swatow 
that  the  last  photograph  on  the  preceding 
page  was  taken.  The  banks  of  this  river 
are  very  high  up  from  the  water  during  the 
dry  season ;  and  at  such  times  chain  pumps 
of  extraordinary  make  are  employed  for  irriga- 
tion, and  worked  on  the  tread-mill  principle. 
This  pump  consists  of  a  long,  square  wooden 
tube,  into  which  an  endless  chain  is  fitted 
carrying  a  series  of  wooden  diaphragms  separa- 
ted about  six  inches  from  one  another.  These 
diaphragms  descend  over  guiding  ropes  above 


"  It  is  my  venerable  friend  Ahong,"  says  Mr. 
Thomson,  "  who  is  seen  on  the  extreme  left ; 
and  he  is  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
the  streets  of  Kiu-Kiang.  He  knows  what 
trouble  is,  and  can  tell  strange  stories  of 
the  rebels  who,  for  a  time,  rather  spoiled  his 
trade.  Ahong  is  a  maker  of  soup,  and  so 
was  his  father  before  him.  He  early  became 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  small  engine 
which  he  carries  about  with  him  on  his  rounds, 
meeting  his  regular  customers  at  stated  hours  in 
certain  parts  of  the  town.  He  is  pictured  in 
the  photo,  just  as  he  is  receiving  the  polite 
acknowledgments  of  a  purchaser,  who  has  just 
squatted  down  to  discuss  a  bowl-full  of  his 
savoury  broth — which,  by  the  way,  costs  rather 
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less  than  a  halfpenny. 
The  gentleman  in  the 
centre  of  the  photo,  is  a 
public  scribe,  and  he 
is  seen  writing  a  letter 
at  the  dictation  of  a 
young  lady.  But  his 
epistolary  services,  if 
these  were  all  he  had 
to  depend  upon,  would 
not  provide  him  with  a 
living,  for  many  of  the 
people  are  able  to  con- 
duct their  own  corre- 
spondence. The  scribe, 
therefore,  combines  the 
avocations  of  fortune- 
teller and  physician  with 
those  of  penman.  He 
also  lays  claim  to  be  an 
oculist  of  special  skill, 
and  he  professes  to  cure 
seventy-one  disorders  of 
the  human  eye.    As  a 

soothsayer,  he  foretells  the  effects  of  the  letters 
which  his  customers  desire  him  to  write.  His 
table,  chair,  and  general  apparatus  are  of  the 
most  portable  kind,  and  these  he  folds  up  at 
night  and  carries  away  under  his  arm.  The 
figure  behind  him  is  one  of  the  begging  pests  of 
Kiu-Kiang."  Next  to  this  group  we  observe 
an  itinerant  bar- 
ber, who  shaves 
the  head,  leav- 
ing the  usual 
wisp  of  hair  at 
the  back  sup- 
porting the  tail. 
Besides  this, 
he  has  to  trim 
the  eyebrows, 
cheek,  and  chin, 
and  remove  re- 
fractory hairs 
from  places 
where  they 
ought  not  to  be. 
The  little  cabi- 
net upon  which 
this  operator 
sits  his  clients 
has  four  draw- 
ers. The  upper 
one  holds  his 
earnings,  the 
next  contains 
his  tiny  instru- 
ments, and  in 
the   third  per- 


MANCHU   FUNERAL  BANNER-MEN. 


TRIUMPHAL  ARCH   ERECTED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A   VIRTUOUS  WIDOW, 


haps  a  dozen  razors  are 
to  be  found,  which  in 
their  day  have  shaved 
acres  of  Celestial  pates. 
The  two  remaining 
figures  on  the  extreme 
right  represent  a  wood- 
turner and  his  customer. 
The  latter  is  examining 
the  make  and  finish  of 
a  wooden  ladle. 

The  next  photo,  shows 
us  a  group  of  Manchu 
funeral  banner -men. 
The  Manchus,  like  the 
Chinese,  make  provision 
for  their  own  decease 
when  they  are  advanced 
in  years.  In  due  time, 
they  decide  what  kind 
of  coffin  shall  carry  their 
remains  to  the  grave, 
and,  if  they  can  afford 
it,  they  will  have  one 
made  of  Szechuan  wood,  costing  as  much  as 
^300  of  our  money.  Banners  and  other  para- 
phernalia used  at  a  Manchu  funeral,  however, 
are  quite  different  from  the  Chinese.  The  hired 
banner-men  who  take  part  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession are  usually  beggars  dressed  up  by  the 
undertaker  for  the  purpose.    In  the  event  of  the 

undertaker  re- 
fusing to  have 
anything  to  do 
with  them,  they 
will  actually 
rush  on  ahead 
of  the  cortege, 
and  pitch  them- 
selves into  the 
grave,  declaring 
their  readiness 
to  be  buried 
alive  rather  than 
be  done  out  of 
a  job  ! 

By  the  way, 
all  kinds  of  ex- 
traordi  nary 
ceremonies  are 
conducted  at  a 
Manchufuneral. 
Paper  model 
residences  and 
furniture,  even 
paper  horses 
and  carriages 
and  servants, 
are  burned  in 
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front  of  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased,  the  fire 
being  supposed  to  transform  them  into  spirit 
residences  and  retinue  for  the  dead  man. 

The  nearest  Chinese  approach  to  a  European 
triumphal  arch  is  next  shown.  Strangely 
enough,  any  man  in  China  who  has  funds  at  his 
command  may  erect  an  arch  like  this  for  him- 
self during  his  lifetime.  He  may  have  been  a 
distinguished  person  and  have  done  something 
great,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  been 
the  merest  nonentity.  A  widow,  also,  who  has  led 
an  exemplary  life  up  to  the  age  of,  say,  fifty  and 
has  abstained  from  marrying  a  second  time  may 
erect  such  an  arch  as  this  to  commemorate  her 
virtues,  and  in  this  most  laudable  undertaking 
she  will  probably  be  aided  by  a  small  grant  from 
the  Imperial  treasury.  The  Pailau  shown  in  the 
preceding  page  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
a  virtuous  widow. 

The  next  remarkable  photo,  taken  by  Mr. 
Thomson  shows  us  some  of  the  monstrous 
stone  animals  at  the  Ming  tombs.  The  tombs 
of  the  Ming  Emperors  of  China  stand  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Pekin.  The  tomb  of 
Yung-Lo  is  approached  first  through  an  avenue 
of  animals,  sculptured  out  of  white  limestone, 
and  then  through  a  double  row  of  colossal  stone 
warriors.  There  are  two  pairs  of  each  kind. 
First  we  meet  two  pairs  of  lions,  then  two  pairs 
of  unicorns,  and  next  two  pairs  of  camels.  It  is 
one  of  these  which  looms  large  in  the  foreground 
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of  our  photo.  After  the  camels  come  pairs  of 
elephants,  which,  in  turn,  are  followed  by 
various  fabulous  animals.  Thirteen  of  the  Ming 
Sovereigns  are  buried  here. 

The  photo,  we  next  reproduce  shows  the 
extremely  interesting  method  by  which  some  of 
the  Chinese  fish  in  their  rivers.  As  in  the-case 
of  the  otters  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  article, 
the  Chinese  are  fond  of  fishing  vicariously.  Our 
photo,  shows  how  they  fish  with  cormorants. 


FISHING  WITH  TRAINEP  CORMORANTS, 
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WONDERFUL  BRIDGE  AT  CH AO-CHOW-FU,   SHOWING  THE  DEVILS  DRAWBRIDGE. 


Now,  we  have  seen  many  drawings  of  this 
extremely  interesting  custom,  but  we  believe  there 
are  not  many  photos,  in  existence.  Observe  the 
birds  standing  on  the  curious,  raft-like  boats  of 
the  fishermen.  Well,  these  cormorants  simply 
dive  into  the  river  and  bring  up  fish  to  their 
masters,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
caught.  The  bird  is  then  suitably  rewarded 
with  a  more  or  less  liberal  share. 

The  last  photo,  of  Mr.  Thomson's  to  be 
reproduced  shows  the  bridge  at  Chao-Chow-fu, 
the  prefectoral  city  of  Swatow.  Tike  old 
London  Bridge,  with  its  shops  and  places  of 
business,  it  affords  space  for  one  of  the  city 
markets.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  houses  on 
it  are  built  of  very  light  material,  and  are 
separated  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  maxi- 
mum of  market  space  on  the  causeway  itself. 
The  only  brickwork  employed  rests  upon  the 
bridge,  and  by  its  weight  gives  stability  to 
the  double  brackets  that  project  to  support 
the  lighter  portion  of  the  houses.  There  is 
something   extremely  curious   about   the  two 


wooden  ladders  which  hang  suspended  from 
the  bridge.  In  point  of  fact,  they  are  intended 
to  form  a  kind  of  drawbridge,  which,  when 
let  down,  is  supposed  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  boats  and  evil  spirits  beneath  the  bridge 
itself  until  darkness  shall  give  place  to  sunrise 
once  more.  "  When  taking  this  photo.,"  says 
Mr.  Thomson,  "  I  tried  to  avoid  a  crowd 
by  attempting  the  work  soon  after  day- 
break. The  people  were  astir,  however,  and 
seeing  my  strange  instrument  pointed  can- 
non-wise in  the  direction  of  their  shaky 
buildings,  they  at  once  concluded  that  I  was 
practising  some  outlandish  witchcraft  against 
the  old  bridge  and  its  inhabitants.  The  excite- 
ment spread  quickly.  The  market-stalls  were 
abandoned  and  the  shops  shut.  The  roughs 
and  market  people  crowded  round  with  mud 
and  missiles,  and  a  sharp  fusillade  soon  com- 
menced around  my  head.  I  made  a  dash  for 
my  boat,  which  was  fortunately  close  at  hand, 
but  I  was  obliged  to  bowl  over  one  or  two 
stalwart  ruffians  with  the  tripod  of  my  camera." 


The  Cruise  of  the  Slaver  "Carl." 


[It  is  to  Vice-Admiral  A.  H.  Markham  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  astounding  story,  which  must  cause 
a  thrill  of  horror  in  the  minds  of  even  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  most  sensational  efforts  in  fiction.] 


OR  a  great  number  of  years  the  cotton 
and  sugar  plantations  in  Queensland 
were  worked  by  natives  imported 
from  the  Solomon,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
New  Hebrides  groups  of  islands,  which 
lie  to  the  northward  of  New  Caledonia.  Ostensibly 
these  natives  were  engaged  for  three  years  at  a 
certain  wage,  but  the  whole  business  ultimately 
degenerated  into  mere  kidnapping  and  slavery, 
with  the  concomitant 
abominations  of  both. 
Often  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  service  a  native 
would  be  presented 
with  an  ancient  musket, 
valued  at  three  shillings, 
and  with  this  he  had  to 
be  content.  The  deeds 
perpetrated  by  the  lawless 
and  unscrupulous  ruffians 
who  engaged  in  this  traffic 
are  unparalleled  for  cruelty 
and  treachery.  Still  further 
to  complicate  matters,  the 
Queensland  Government 
of  that  day  actually  passed 
a  Polynesian  Labourers 
Act,  which  was  intended 
to  regulate  the  traffic  in 
natives,  but  which  in  reality 
merely  legalized  the  whole 
horrible  business.  At 
length  things  got  to  such  a 
pitch  that  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment stepped  in  and 
instructed  Commodore 
Stirling,  senior  naval  officer 
on  the  Australian  Station, 
to  send  a  man-of-war  to 
cruise  among  the  South 
Sea  Islands.     This  was 

at  the  end  of  the  year  187 1.  The  Roscirio, 
of  which  ship  I  was  in  command,  was  the 
vessel  selected  for  this  duty.  She  was  a 
wooden  sloop  of  673  tons,  carrying  an  arma- 
ment of  three  revolving  guns,  and  with  a  com- 
plement of  145  officers  and  men.  My  orders 
were  to  interview  missionaiies  and  planters,  with 


VICE-ADMIRAL  A.   H.  MARKHAM,  WHO  OVERHAULED  THE 
SLAVER. 

From  a  Photo,  by  G.  West  &  Son,  Sonthsea.  , 


the  view  of  obtaining  reliable  information 
about  the  numerous  murders  of  British  sub- 
jects, and  also  respecting  the  kidnapping 
of  natives,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
caused  these  crimes.  I  was  also  ordered  to 
board  all  vessels  carrying  English  colours,  and 
generally  inquire  into  things.  At  the  same 
time,  I  knew  I  had  to  be  extremely  careful, 
because  on  two  former  glaring  occasions 
when  known  slavers  were 
seized  and  sent  to  Sydney 
for  adjudication,  they 
were  acquitted,  and  their 
captors  actually  con- 
demned in  heavy 
damages. 

One  morning,  whilst 
cruising  off  the  west  end 
of  the  Island  of  Api,  a 
brig  was  observed  under 
close-reefed  topsails  on 
our  weather  quarter.  We 
hoisted  our  colours,  to- 
gether with  a  signal  for 
her  to  heave  to.  She 
replied  by  showing  the 
English  ensign  ;  but  as 
she  took  no  notice  of  our 
signal  a  gun  was  fired,  and 
this  quickly  brought  her 
maintopsail  to  the  mast. 
The  second  lieutenant 
(Mr.  Partridge)  was  then 
sent  on  board,  when  he 
found  that  the  stranger 
was  the  Carl,  of  Mel- 
bourne, bound  for  Fiji. 
Partridge  had  strict  orders 
to  make  a  most  rigorous 
and  careful  investigation 
of  the  ship  and  her  papers. 
This  was  done,  and  on  his  return  he  reported 
to  me  that  everything  appeared  to  be  in 
order  and  quite  correct.  The  only  other  remark 
Mr.  Partridge  made  was  to  the  effect  that 
between  decks  the  Carl  was  uncommonly  clean 
for  a  slaver,  and  had,  moreover,  been  freshly 
whitewashed  throughout.    Well,  as  there  was 
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nothing  else  for  it,  our  boat  was  hoisted  up  and 
the  brig  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  course, 
evidently  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  her  inquisitive 
and  troublesome  friend. 

I  would  never  have  known  anything  more 
about  the  cruise  of  this  atrocious  slaver  had 
it  not  been  that  her  part  owner,  Murray,  turned 
Queen's  evidence  in  order  to  save  his  own 
worthless  life.  Dr.  James  Patrick  Murray,  who 
may  well  be  described  as  a  monster  in  human 
shape,  was  the  chief  instigator  and  ringleader  of 
the  awful  horrors  that  were  perpetrated  on 
board  the  Carl.  Here  is  the  story  almost 
verbatim  in  Dr.  Murray's  own  words:  — 

"We  left  Melbourne  for  a  cruise  among  the 
South  Sea  Islands  in  June,  1871,  there  being 
on  board,  besides  myself,  Joseph  Armstrong,  the 
master,  and  a  full  crew.  1'he  first  places  visited 
by  us  on  our  kidnapping  expedition  were  a 
few  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  group.  We 
next  went  on  to  Palmer  Island,  where  Charles 
Dowden,  one  cf  the  crew,  dressed  himself  up  as 
a  missionary  in  order  to  lure  the  natives  on 
board.  We  used,  by  the  way,  to  get  ^3  a  head 
for  them  at  the  plantations  of  Fiji  and  Queens- 
land. 

"  Dowden  wore  a  black  suit  and  carried  a  big 
umbrella  and  a  large  Bible  under  his  arm.  We 
had  no  luck  at  Palmer  Island,  so  we  pushed 


on  to  several  other  islands,  where  we  captured 
a  number  of  natives,  generally  by  breaking  or 
upsetting  the  canoes  and  then  fishing  the  men 
out  of  the  water.  We  smashed  the  canoes  by 
throwing  pig-iron  into  them,  this  task  being 
performed  by  the  captain  and  part  of  the  crew. 
Another  half-dozen  men  in  the  Carl's  own 
boat  used  to  drag  the  natives  out  of  the  water, 
occasionally  hitting  them  on  the  head  with  clubs 
or  slung  shot  whenever  they  resisted  or  were 
hard  to  get  hold  of.  The  thing  was  well  or- 
ganized, and  each  man  knew  his  own  duty  and 
place.  In  this  manner  we  collected  about  eighty 
natives.  These  we  kept  in  the  hold  at  night, 
and  only  allowed  them  to  come  on  deck  a  few 
at  a  time  during  the  day.  On  the  night  of 
September  12th  there  was  the  devil's  own  row 
below,  but  it  was  quieted  by  a  pistol  being  fired 
over  the  niggers'  heads.  The  following  night, 
however,  the  disturbance  commenced  again  in 
real  earnest,  and  although  the  man  on  watch 
fired  his  pistol  several  times  over  the  hatchway, 
and  tried  to  frighten  the  niggers  below  by 
shouting,  all  such  expedients  failed.  The 
islanders  had  become  more  and  more  desperate, 
and  were  evidently  breaking  down  the  bunks, 
or  sleeping  places.  Then  with  the  poles  so 
obtained,  they  armed  themselves  as  with  spears 
and  fiercely  attacked  the  main  hatchway.  It 
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was  an  awful  pandemonium.  The  row  appeared 
to  have  commenced  in  a  fight  between  the  quiet 
natives  and  the  wild  ones. 

•'  Seeing  that  it  was  useless  any  longer  to  try 
and  quiet  them,  Captain  Armstrong  served  out 
rifles  and  revolvers  to  his  crew,  threw  open  the 
hatches,  and  commenced  a  general  fusillade 
down  into  the  hold,  where  the  natives  were 
huddled  together  like  herrings  in  a  barrel." 

Was  there  ever  such  a  frightful 
scene  ?  Picture  to  yourself  the 
glorious  southern  moon,  looking 
down  on  this  awful  slaughter.  The 
captain  and  his  crew  of  fiends  are 
sitting  on  the  deck  round  some 
small  tables,  which  are  covered  with 
whisky  bottles  and  glasses.  They 
are  all  mad  with  drink,  and  the 
roar  of  their  shots  is  mingled  with 


aim.  At  daylight  all  appeared  to  be  quiet,  and 
I  noticed  that  the  sea  was  alive  with  sharks, 
attracted,  of  course,  by  the  perfect  reservoir  of 
human  blood  which  was  heaving  about  below. 
The  captain  called  down  to  the  natives,  inviting 
those  who  were  still  alive  to  come  up.  Five 
wretched-looking  creatures  did  so,  but  these 
were  not  all  who  survived  the  night's  slaughter. 
There  were  eight  or  nine  more  of  the  natives 

slightly  wounded, 
and  sixteen  so  badly 
hurt  that  they  were 
virtually  dying. 
Down  there  in  the 
hold  were  about  fifty 
human  carcasses, 
practically  floating 
in  a  great  tank  of 
blood.     The  bodies 


"they  commenced  a  general  fusillade  down  into  the  hold. 


the  heartrending  screams  of  the  wretched  natives 
below.  Will  it  be  believed  that  this  appalling 
butchery — this  murderous  fusillade — went  on 
for  eight  hours  ?  But  let  the  informer  Murray 
go  on  with  his  story : — 

"Towards  daylight,  when  we  thought  they 
were  quite  subdued  (!),  Mr.  Scott  volunteered 
to  go  down  and  pacify  any  that  happened  to 
be  left.  He  had  only  just  descended  two  rungs 
of  the  ladder,  however,  when  he  was  suddenly 
stabbed  in  the  breast  by  a  long  pole  sharpened 
at  the  end.  Scott  ran  up  quickly,  and  we 
commenced  to  fire  into  the  hold  again.  As 
the  place  was  still  in  darkness,  Mr.  Wilson, 
one  of  the  passengers,  threw  blue  Beiigal  lights 
into  the  hold  in  order  the  better  to  direct  our 
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were  hauled  up  one  by  one  with  ropes  and  hooks 
and  pitched  overboard  at  once  to  the  sharks. 
The  sixteen  badly  wounded  men  were  also 
heaved  overboard  without  a  moment's  delay. 
When  I  understood  that  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  these  dying  creatures  were  to 
be  thrown  to  the  sharks,  I  said,  '  I  do  not 
care  to  look  at  it,'  and  I  ran  forward.  I  did 
not  say  I  objected  to  it.  First  of  all,  there 
was  a  discussion  as  to  their  fate,  and  then 
the  general  cry  was.  '  Over  with  them  at  once.' 
We  were  at  the  time  out  of  sight  of  land,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  men  to  save 
themselves.  Besides,  they  were  badly  wounded, 
and  were  tied  by  the  legs  and  hands.  The 
moment  we  had  disposed  of  the  last  of  them 
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we  pumped  out  the  blood  into  the  sea,  and  then 
turned  the  water  into  the  hold  in  powerful  jets. 
No  sooner  was  this  done  than  all  hands  set  to 
work  to  whitewash  the  sides,  hold,  and  beams  as 


agreed  to  give  three  years'  service,  and  that  all 
was  well  with  them." 

This  is  the  story  of  the  black-hearted 
scoundrel,  Murray,  who,  I  afterwards  learned, 


"hurling  the  living  cargo  to  the  sharks." 


hard  as  ever  they  could  work.  This  had  not 
been  done  many  hours,  and  we  were  on  our 
way  towards  Api,  when  we  met  the  man-of-war 
Rosario,  whose  commander  sent  off  Lieutenant 
Partridge  to  overhaul  us.  The  very  few  kid- 
napped islanders  who  were  not  butchered  on 
the  night  of  the  13th  of  September  were  taught 
to  hold  up  three  fingers  and  say  '  Three  yam.' 
This  was  in  order  that  anyone  interviewing  them 
should  receive  the  impression  that  they  had 


murdered  as  many  of  the  poor  helpless  crea- 
tures as  any  of  his  colleagues,  firing  away  an 
enormous  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  singing 
"  Marching  through  Georgia "  between  his 
drinks  and  shots.  One  of  Murray's  prisoners 
described  how  the  precious  doctor  himself  used 
to  read  prayers  to  the  crew,  and  immediately 
afterwards  take  his  place  in  the  bow  of  the 
ship  in  order  to  smash  the  canoes  as  they 
passed  ! 


The  Naturalist  Abroad. 


By  J.  S.  Arnault. 

[It  is  with  Mr.  W.  Saville-Kent,  of  The  Rowans,  Wellington,  Surrey,  author  of  "  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia," 
"The  Naturalist  in  Australia,"  etc.,  etc.,  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  in  this  article.] 


R.  SAVILLE-KENT  has  been  a 
naturalist  ever  since  he  was  a  small 
boy,  and  in  due  time  he  was  given 
a  position  in  the  Natural  History 
Department  of  the  British  Museum. 
Rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago  he  went 
for  a  dredging  cruise  round  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  brought  home  a  variety  of  inte- 
resting things.  This  probably  gave  Mr. 
Saville-Kent    his  passion  for  roaming  abroad 


are  illustrated  in  the  photo,  next  reproduced. 
Here  we  see  a  chameleon  shooting  out  its  long 
tongue  at  a  fly  which  has  settled  on  a  plant. 
"These  little  animals,"  says  Mr.  Kent,  "often 
throw  out  their  tongues  to  the  length  of  eight  or 
ten  inches — considerably  longer,  sometimes, 
than  their  own  bodies."  In  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  tongue,  the  naturalist  gives  a 
very  interesting  simile.  "  Supposing  you  had 
a  boy's  popgun.  Very  well.  Now  imagine  the 
string  to  be  elastic  and  the  cork  covered  with 
bird-lime.  Such  a  combination  would  work 
exactly  like  the  chameleon's  tongue.  The 
elasticity  and  stickiness  of  that  curious  organ 
enable  the  chameleon  to  strike  its  prey  with 
amazing  quickness,  and  the  fly,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  always  brought  back  into  the  mouth." 
The  taking  of  photographs  of  this  kind,  of  course, 
necessitated  many  hours  of  patient  industry  on 
the  part  of  the  naturalist  photographer.  Two 
other  extremely  interesting  photos,  of  chame- 
leons are  also  reproduced.  The  first  of  these 
shows  one  of  these  extraordinary  little  animals 
in  an  angry  mood ;  whilst  the  other  is  an 
instantaneous  snap-shot,  taken  at  night  by  a 
magnesium  flash,  of  two  chameleons  asleep  on  a 
branch. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  most  of 
Mr.  Saville-Kent's  extraordinary  photographs 
and  general  researches  have  been  made  in 
Australia.  "  Australia,"  says  Mr.  Saville-Kent, 
"  is  to  the  unsoDhisticated  Briton  the  land  of 


MR.   W.  SAVILLE-KENT,   F.Z.S.,  ETC, 

From  a  Photo,  bij  Maull  &  Fox. 


with  the  camera.  But  per- 
haps the  great  change  in 
bis  life  happened  when 
Huxley  recommended  him 
as  Inspector  of  Fisheries 
to  the  Tasmanian  Govern- 
ment. The  extremely  in- 
teresting photos,  which  we 
reproduce  in  this  article 
will  serve  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Saville-Kent's  keenness  of 
perception  as  a  naturalist, 
as  well  as  his  skill  with 
the  instantaneous  camera, 
and  the  absolute  correct- 
ness of  that  instinct  which 
prompted  him  to  select 
only  those  subjects  which 
would  make  extraordinary 
pictures.    All  these  points 


CHAMELEON   SHOOTING  OUT  ITS  TONGUE  AT  A  FLY. 
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AN  ANGRY  CHAMELEON. 


incongruities  and  topsy  -  turvydom. 
Christmas  Day  there  is  a  Midsummer 
festival ;  the  swans  are  black  instead 
of  white ;  cherry-stones  are  found 
growing  outside  the  fruit  instead  of 
inside ;  flies  eat  spiders  instead  of 
vice-versa,  and,  to  crown  everything, 
oysters  grow  on  trees."  The  last- 
named  statement  is  so  surprising  that 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  repro- 
duce here  an  actual  photograph  of 
Mr.  Saville-Kent's,  showing  the  dwarf 
oysters  actually  growing  upon  the 
leaves  of  a  tree.  "  I  have  often  seen 
rock  oysters  growing  on  the  red  and 
white  mangroves  of  Australia.  In 
the  case  of  the  red  mangroves,  the 
oysters  are  usually  attached  to  the 
aerial   roots    which    are    left  high 


and  dry  with  every  fall  of  the  tide.  The 
photograph  here  shown  is  perhaps  the  most 
notable  example  hitherto  recorded  of  oysters 
growing  upon  trees.  This  photo,  shows 
some  remarkably  minute  species  of  oysters 
discovered  by  me  in  the  estuary  of  the  Ord 
River,  Cambridge  Gulf,  Western  Australia. 
When  I  made  this  discovery  I  was  journey- 
ing as  a  guest  with  the  surveying  staff  of 
H.M.S.  Myrmidon  in  the  year  1888.  As 
here  depicted,  the  oysters  are  nearly,  if  not 
exactly,  natural  size.  As  many  as  forty  or 
fifty  distinct  specimens  may  be  crowded 
together  on  a  single  leaf  measuring  only  two 


TWO  CHAMELEONS  ASLEEP   ON  A  TREE. 

Photographed  by  Flashlight. 


OYSTERS  GROWING  ON  THE  LEAVES  OF  A  TREE. 

inches  in  length  ;  and  that  these  oysters  had 
attained  a  state  of  maturity  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  when  I  opened  some 
of  them  I  found  them  crowded  with  well- 
developed  embryos.  These  most  remarkable 
oysters  are  to  be  gathered  only  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  course  of  the  day,  but  during  neap 
tides  they  may  be  left  uncovered  for  several 
consecutive  days."    Whilst  the  foregoing  photo. 
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showed  a  spray  of  leaves  with  the  clinging  oysters 
seen  at  close  quarters,  our  next  photo,  depicts 
the  trees  themselves  as  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance. Surely  this  beats  the  record  of 
the  famous  oyster  celebrated  in  song, 
which  was  credited  with  a  liking  for 
walking  upstairs. 

A  typical  Australian  bear,  or  koala,  and 
its  little  one  are  depicted  in  the  next 
photo.  As  a  rule,  in  heavy  Natural 
History  works  the  koala  is  represented 
with  a  drooping  head  and  a  most  sad 
and  woebegone  expression.  "  This,"  says 
Mr.  Saville-Kent,  "is  a  gross  injustice 
to  the  little  fellow,  who,  as  seen  in  my 
photograph,  is  indeed  a  most  contented 
and  happy-looking  little  mortal."  These 
little  Australian  bears  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  trees.  They  are  very  slow  and 
leisurely-moving  animals,  contenting  them- 
selves with  abiding  in  and  browsing  upon 
the  leaves  of  one  eucalyptus  for  days 
and  weeks  together,  rarely  descending  to 
the  ground. 

The  last  koala  we  had  in  the  Zoo  met 
with  a  tragic  fate.  It  had  the  run  of  a 
large  room,  which,  among  other  furniture, 
contained  a  swing  dressing-glass.  One 
morning  the  poor  little  animal  was  found 
crushed  .  to  death  beneath  this  mirror, 
which  it  had  apparently  climbed  and  over- 
balanced with  its  weight.  When  one  was 
told  that  this  specimen  was  a  female,  the 
natural  suspicion  arose  in  one's  mind  that, 


after  the  manner 
of  its  sex,  per- 
sonal vanity  had 
contributed  to- 
wards the  encom- 
passing of  its 
untimely  end.  The 
female  koala  pro- 
duces but  one  cub 
at  birth,  and  very 
soon  the  baby  is 
carried  about  on 
its  mother's  back, 
just  as  we  see  it 
in  the  photograph. 

Perhaps  none  of 
Mr.  Saville-  Kent's 
photos,  gives  one 
such  a  good  idea 
of  the  wonders  he 
saw  as  the  picture 
next  shown,  which 
represents  the  vast 
reef  of  stag's  horn 
coral,  which  he 
saw  in  the  vicinity  of  Lark  Passage  on  the 
Great    Barrier    Reef   of   Australia.  Nothing 
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VAST  REEF  OF  STAGS  HORN  CORAL. 


could  possibly  be  more  gorgeous  than  some 
of  the  coral  reefs  which  Mr.  Saville  -Kent 
saw  and  photographed.  "  In  some  of  the 
deeper  and  stiller  areas  of  Pelsart  Island 
Lagoon,  where  the  water  was  from  five  to  ten 
fathoms  deep,  I  saw  masses  of  coral,  acres  and 
acres  in  extent,  and  attaining  to  a  tall,  coppice- 
like growth  of  5ft.  or  6ft,  or  even  more.  The 
colours  of  the  different  species  of  coral  were  most 
gorgeous  ;  some  were  a  deep  purple  ;  others 
brilliant  green  or  lilac,  and  I  even  came  across 
masses  of  coral  of  a  brilliant  magenta  hue." 

It  is  not  often  one  meets 
a  scientist  who  is  posses- 
sed with  a  keen  sense  of 
humour.  Mr.  Saville-Kent, 
however,  is  a  very  delightful 
exception  to  this  rule  ;  and 
proof  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  charming  photograph 
here  reproduced.  It  is 
also  an  interesting  fact  that 
Mr.  Saville-Kent  himself 
had  this  photo,  issued  to 
his  friends  in  the  form  of 
a  Christmas  card,  and  surely 
a  quainter  or  more  amus- 
ing subject  could  not  be 
chosen. 

The  illustration,  which 
possesses  somewhat  of  the 


cOmic  element, 
represents  a  pair 
of  young  pelicans 
taken  in  the 
neighbourhood 
of  the  Lacepede 
Islands.  They 
were  brought  on 
board  the  s.s. 
Albany  during 
Mr.  Saville- 
Kent's  passage 
by  that  vessel  up 
the  coast  of 
Western  Aus- 
tralia. In  their 
infantile  and 
featherless  condi- 
tion they  pre- 
sented a  perfectly 
ludicrous  like- 
ness to  plucked 
geese,  and  were 
regarded  with 
such  dismay  and 
horror  by  a  young 
fox-terrier  puppy, 
quite  casually  in- 
troduced to  them,  that,  as  portrayed  in  this 
charming  snap-shot  photo.,  the  poor  little  animal 
incontinently  turned  tail  and  fled  after  one 
moment  of  open-mouthed  agony  and  distress. 
The  persevering  toilet  performances  of  these 
"  Innocents  Abroad,"  with  scarcely  a  feather  on 
which  to  lavish  their  exuberant  but  utterly 
superfluous  preening  energies,  proved  an  unend- 
ing source  of  mirth  to  the  numerous  company 
on  board  the  good  ship  Albany. 

We  now  show  three  of  Mr.  Saville-Kent's 
remarkable  instantaneous  photographs  of  lizards. 


THE  VAIN  YOUNG   PELICANS  AND  THE  SCARED  PUPPY, 
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"  The  Australian  continent,"  says  the  naturalist, 
"  with  its  vast  expanse  of  virgin  forest,  of  rugged 
rock  and  arid  sand,  is  the  dwelling-place  of 
countless  myriads  of  different  kinds  of  lizards. 
These  range  in  size  from  huge  monitors  of  6ft. 
or  7ft.  long,  right  down  to  diminutive  skinks, 
geckos,  and  other  forms  that  cannot  boast  of 
as  many  inches.  The  place  of  honour  must  be 
awarded  to  the  so-called  frilled  lizard,  which  is 


"the  first  step  of  a  hilarious  dance"  (frilled  lizard 
running). 

found  in  the  northern  or  tropical  districts  of 
Australia.  I  have  several  of  these  lizards  at 
home,  and  I  once  made  an  attempt  to  register 
permanently,  with  the  aid  of  a  Kodak,  some 
of  the  grotesque  appearances  which  these 
animals  present  when  moving  along  in  an 
upright  position.  Such,  however,  was  the 
speed  at  which  they  ran,  that  the  shutter 
of  the  instrument  did  not  work  fast  enough 
to  secure  anything  better  than  a  blur  at 
close  quarters.  It  was  only  by  bringing  into 
play  an  Anschutz  Hand  Camera,  with  its  more 
rapid  roller-blind  shutter,  that  the  clear  photo- 


HUKRYING  TO  CATCH  THE  TRAIN  "  (FRILLED  LIZARD  RUNNING). 


''THE  CHAMPION  SKATER"  (FRILLED  LIZARD  RUNNING). 

graphs  were  secured  which  are  here  repro- 
duced. The  first  of  the  series  carries  with  it 
so  essentially  a  human  aspect,  that  the  little 
creature  would  seem  to  be  executing  the  first 
steps  of  a  hilarious  dance." 

The  second  photo,  shows  one  of  the  frilled 
lizards  running  at  full  speed  in  the  most  absurd 
way,  whilst  the  third  picture  almost  suggests  that 
the  little  creature  is  skating  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
Mr.  Saville-Kent  possesses,  at  his  residence,  quite 
a  menagerie  of 
live  lizards. 
Here  is  repro- 
duced an  ex- 
ceedingly in- 
teresting little 
photo,  of  the 
lizard  asleep 
clinging  to  a 
tree.  Of  course, 
the  naturalist 
took  this 
photo,  at  night, 
by  means  of 
magnesium 
light.  You  will 
observe  that 
the  animal  is 
not  resting  any 
of  its  limbs  on 
the  branch, 
but  is  merely 
clasping  the 
bough  tightly 
with  its  inter- 
locked claws. 

Another  ex- 
tra o  r  di  nary 
ph  o  tograph, 
taken  near 
Pelsart  Island, 
shows  a  great 
extent  of  beach  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  the  pearly  shells  of  some  univalve  molluscs. 
This  wonderful  prolific  shell-beach  belongs  to 
Pelsart  Island  itself,  but  is  situated  some  little 
distance  away  inside  the  lagoon  where  com- 
paratively quiet  water  prevails. 


HOW  A   TREE- LIZARD  SLEEPS. 

Photographed  at  night  by  Flashlight. 
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The  next  pho- 
tograph shown  is 
a  very  curious 
one.  It  depicts 
a  number  of 
newly-hatched 
turtles  swimming 
about  in  a  basin 
of  sea-water.  It 
should  be  ex- 
plained that  Mr.. 
Saville  -Kent 
has  amply  de- 
monstrated the 
value  of  the 
camera  to  the 
travelling  natu- 
ralist. "Of 
course,"  he  says, 
"  in  many  cases 
I  have  to  ar- 
range my  camera 
vertically  in  con- 
junction with  a 
special  appara- 
tus of  my  own. 
Bright  sunshine 


BABY  TURTLES  JUST  HATCHED  SWIMMING  ABOUT  IN  A  BASIN  OF  SEA-WATER. 


falling  uninter- 
ruptedly on  the 
subject  and  an 
instantaneou  s 
shutter  on  the 
camera — these  I 
found  indispen- 
sable. The  pic- 
ture we  are  con- 
sidering  shows 
a  group  of  eight 
young  turtles 
which  [  collected 
at  the  Lacepede 
Islands.  They 
had  just  tum- 
bled out  of  their 
egg-shells  on  an 
adjacent  sand- 
bank, and  I  liber- 
ated them  for 
their  first  swim 
in  a  big  basin  of 
sea-water.  A  few 
strands  of  sargas- 
sum  weed  were 
added   to  the 
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leaves  of  the 
white  mangrove. 
Several  of  the 
bushes  near  the 
one  from  which 
oar  examples 
were  taken  were 
literally  laden 
with  these  rosette- 
shaped  galls, 
there  being  as 
many  as  twenty 
on  one  small 
spray.  The  fact 
is,  the  insects 
light  upon  the 
buds  and  deposit 
their  eggs  in 
them,  the  result 
being  that  the 
leaves  are  warped 
and  crippled  in 
this  peculiar  way. 
The  colour  of 
these  wonderful 
"gall-flowers  " 


water  for  the  double  purpose  of  decorating  the 
picture  and  restraining  the  almost  too  exuberant 
gyrations  of  the  baby  turtles." 

A  very  extraordinary  photo.,  taken  by  our 
naturalist  abroad,  is  next  reproduced.  It  repre- 
sents what  is  known  as  a  whelk-oyster  bank. 
The  oysters  are  here  all  attached  singly  or  in 
clusters  to  a  species  of  whelk  ( Potamides).  This 
attachment  is  necessarily  effected  by  the  young 
free-swimming  embryos,  or  so-called  "  spat."  As 
the  oysters  increase  in  size  they  hamper  the  free 
movements  of  the  whelk,  which  is  accustomed 
to  roam  over  the  surface  of  the  mud-flats, 
pasturing  on  the  seaweed  growths  which  there 
abound.  Frequently  the  oyster-clusters  attain 
to  such  a  bulk  that  the  poor  whelk,  no  longer 
able  to  move,  is  borne  down  to  and  smothered  in 
the  mud,  leaving  the  living  crown  of  oysters 
raised  just  above  it  as  a  monument  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  whelk's  interment.  Sindbad's  tragedy 
of  the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Sea"  is  here  enacted  in 
grim  earnest  day  in  and  day  out  the  whole  year 
through.  In  British  waters,  as  we  know,  the  whelk 
eats  the  oyster.  Here,  in  topsy-turvy-land,  the 
oyster  has  its  revenge  and  destroys  the  whelk  ! 

Next  we  have  two  extraordinary  vegetable  oddi- 
ties, photographed  by  our  indefatigable  naturalist. 
The  first  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  floral 
product  somewhat  like  the  rose  or  camellia  in 
size,  shape,  and  structure.  Strangely  enough, 
it  is  not  a  flower  at  all,  but  a  mere  vagary  of 
vegetation,  caused  by  a  gall  insect  inoculating  the 


EXTRAORDINARY  "  GALL-FLOWER  "  PRODUCED  ON  LEAVES  OF  A 
TREE  BY  THE  EGGS  OF  AN  INSECT. 
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"  birds  growing  on  trees  "  (a  spray  of  the  peculiar  bird-pea  of  western 
Australia). 

was  the.  same  as  that  of  the  tree  that  bore 
them.  From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view, 
they  are  quite  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  the 
green  roses 
which  some  fad- 
dists assiduously 
cultivate.  But  the 
most  extraordi- 
nary vegetable 
freak  of  all  is  the 
bird  -  pea  from 
Roebuck  Bay,  in 
Western  Aus- 
tralia. It  would 
appear  from  a 
glance  at  the 
photograph 
shown  that  this 
is  a  tree  upon 
which  birds 
grow !  Says  Mr. 
Saville-Kent,  "I 
plucked  a  branch 
with  attached 
bossoms  from  a 
tree  whose 
flowers  bore  a 
grotesque  re- 
semblance to 
little  green  and 


brown  -  striped  birds.  The  bush 
producing  these  peas  averages  in 
height  from  3ft.  to  5ft.,  and  is 
particularly  abundant  on  the  sand- 
hills close  to  the  sea-shore  in  the 
vicinity  of  Broome,  Roebuck  Bay, 
Western  Australia." 

A  photograph  representing  a  re- 
markable growth  of  the  ordinary 
Australian  rock  -  oyster  is  next 
shown.  This  may  be  described  as 
a  virgin  oyster  reef  left  exposed  to 
view  by  extreme  low  tide.  This 
photo,  was  taken  on  the  coast  of 
Queensland. 

Mr.  Saville-Kent  always  has  an 
eye  for  the  beautiful  and  bizarre  in 
Nature.  And  whenever  he  sees  a 
strange  or  beautiful  thing,  he  loses 
no  time  in  taking  a  photograph  of 
it;  it  is  quite  the  most  desirable 
record.  Next  are  reproduced  two 
photographs  by  Mr.  Saville-Kent, 
the  one  showing  us  a  spider's  web 
covered  with  rime  or  hoar-frost, 
and  the  other  with  dew.  The  cob- 
web covered  with  frost  is  familiar 
enough  to  all  of  us,  though  it  is 
questionable  whether  many  have 
seen  an  actual  photograph  of  this  lovely  thing. 
Mr.  Saville-Kent  had  much  trouble  in  taking 
these  photographs,  as  he  had  to  wait  a  very  con- 
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here;  and  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  the 
radiant  columns  of  water  thrown  up  against  the 
horizon  line  by  the  breaking  waves,  the  height 
of  each,  optically  speaking,  being  greatly  en- 
hanced by  mirage.  An  illustration  of  the 
aspect  of  mirage  -  elevated  breakers  at  the 
Pelsart  barrier  is  afforded  by  the  photograph 
reproduced  as  the  tail-piece  of  this  article. 
In  this  photo.,  which  was  taken  with  the  camera 
erected  on  a  partly  submerged  coral  ledge  within 
the  lagoon,  several  distinctive  features  are  clearly 
defined.  While  the  breakers  extend  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  horizon,  the  middle 
distance  is  occupied  by  the  level  platform  reef 
upon  which  are  resting  several  huge  masses  of 


SPIDERS  WEB  COATED  WITH   RIME  OR  HOAR-FROST. 

siderable  time  until  the  delicate  strands  of 
the  web  were  quite  at  rest.  For  the  most  part 
they  always  seemed  to  be  quivering  in  light  airs. 
The  web  covered  with  dew-drops  is  really  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  costly  chaplet  of  pearls.  The  web 
was  evidently  spun  on  some  lattice-work  in  Mr. 
Saville-Kent's  own  garden. 

Atmospheric  phenomena  are  very  prevalent 


SPIDER'S  WEB  COVERED  WITH  DEW-DROPS. 

rock  that  have  been  torn  off  the  outer  margin 
of  the  reef  and  hurled  to  their  present  position 
during  a  storm  of  unusual  violence. 


MIRAGE-ELEVATED  BREAKERS. 


Castaways  in   the  Frozen  North. 


[It  is  Dr.  W.  H. 


Neale,  F.R.G.S.,  who  tells  the  following  remarkable  story,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  even  in  the  thrilling  annals  of  Arctic  exploration.] 
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T  was  in  the  year  1879  that  Mr. 
Leigh  Smith,  the  well-known  Arctic 
explorer,  decided  to  have  a  ship 
specially  built  for  himself  at  Peter- 
head. This 
vessel,  the  Eira,  was 
a  steamer  of  350  tons, 
built  of  extremely  hard 
wood,  and  specially 
adapted  for  ice  naviga- 
tion. Of  course  I  need 
hardly  say  that,  before 
taking  this  step,  Mr. 
Leigh  Smith  had  had 
much  experience  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  had 
already  made  several  im- 
portant journeys,  and  in 
1880  had  discovered  a 
great  deal  of  new  land  in 
Franz  Josef  Land. 

In  June,  1  88  1 ,  t h e 
Eirci  set   forth  on  a 
voyage  from  Peterhead, 
carrying     among  other 
things  a  wooden  house 
in   sections,   which  was 
intended  to  be  erected 
when  we  arrived  at  Eira 
Harbour.      Eight  days 
after  leaving  Peterhead,  we  reached  the  edge  of 
the  ice.    After  several  abortive  attempts  to  push 
north — during  which  the 
ship   was    twice  caught 
between  heavy  floes — we 
reached  Franz  Josef  Land 
on  July  23rd.   On  August 
15th,  after  having  finished 
building   the   house,  '  we 
left    Eira   Harbour  and 
steamed  round  to  Cape 
Flora,  where  the  ship  was 
made    fast   to  the  land 
floe,  about  two  miles  from 
the  shore.    Here  we  were 
detained,  hoping  daily  that 
the  ice  would  clear  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  work  east- 
ward. Each  day,  however, 
our  position  became  more 
serious.  To  make  matters 
worse,    a    south  -  easterly 
gale  set  in  and  drove  the 
pack  right  on  to  the  land. 

For  two  or  three  days 
the  Eira   was  protected      photo,  m 


Photo,  if;/) 


from  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  ice  by  a  row  of 
bergs  ;  but  on  Sunday  morning,  August  20th, 
these  bergs  were  splintered  and  broken  up  by 
the  constant  straining  of  the  pack  against  them. 

Suddenly,  with  scarcely 
a  moment's  warning,  the 
Eira  was  caught  by  a 
huge  mass  of  ice,  and 
we  saw  at  once  that  she 
was  in  a  most  dangerous 
position.  Now,  our  cus- 
tom for  Sunday  morning 
was  to  breakfast  at  nine, 
and  long  before  that  time 
all  hands  had  turned  out 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  incessant  groaning 
and  straining  of  the  ship. 
The  men  whose  turn  it 
was  to  go  below  for 
breakfast  did  not  care  to 
leave  the  deck ;  but  their 
wiser  comrades  per- 
suaded them  to  go  and 
have  their  breakfast,  since 
it  might  be  the  last  they 
would  ever  have  on  the 
ship.  However,  the  con- 
stant squeezing  and  nip- 
ping of  the  vessel  soon 
became  too  much  for  even  the  coolest  hands, 
and  the  men  rushed  upon  deck,  leaving  their 
breakfast  untasted. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock 
the  Eira  was  lifted  some 
feet  out  of  the  water,  and 
she  next  took  a  heavy  list 
to  starboard.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  blast 
the  heavy  pieces  of  ice 
round  the  stern-post,  but 
it  was  found  that  as  fast 
as  the  pressure  was  eased 
at  one  point,  it  became 
still  more  severe  at  others. 
Whilst  we  were  engaged 
in  blasting,  a  sudden  cry 
came  from  the  engine- 
room  :  "  The  Eira  has 
sprung  a  heavy  leak  !  " 
All  hands  were  ordered 
to  the  pumps.  Everyman 
worked  with  might  and 
main,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  no  amount 
[Mauii  &  vox.      of  pumping  could  possibly 
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stay  the  rush  of  water  that  was  pouring  into  the 
ship.  The  next  order  given  was  to  connect 
the  donkey-engine  with  the  pumps,  thus  leaving 
all  the  men  free  to  save  what  was  most  likely 
to  be  of  use. 

Mr.  Leigh  Smith  took  his  stand  on  the  ice  by 
the  side  of  the  ship,  where  he  was  able  to  super- 


THE       EIRA      MADE  FAST  TO  AN   ICE  FLOE  ;  THE  CREW 
From  a]  BEARS  THEY  HAVE  JUST  SHOT. 


intend  the  stowing  of  everything  that  was  thrown 
overboard  from  the  doomed  vessel.  Crowther, 
the  first  mate,  was  given  charge  of  the  main 
deck  and  ship's  hold,  with  orders  to  save  every- 
thing he  could  in  the  way  of  provisions. 

Fenton,  the  second  mate,  had  charge  of  the 
fo'castle,  and  did  his  best  to  save  the  men's 
chests  and  clothes.  The  spirit-room  and  stores 
in  the  cabin  were  handed  over  to  my  charge, 
whilst  Lofley,  the  ice-master,"  was  ordered  to 
watch  the  ship  and  give  the  word  when  it  was  no 
longer  safe  to  remain  on  board. 

For  nearly  two  hours  we  worked  with  feverish 
energy.  The  greater  part  of  the  bedding  and 
clothes  was  saved,  though  much  of  it  was  soak- 
ing wet.  From  the  main  deck,  by  means  of  the 
steam  winch,  six  casks  of  flour,  one  of  bread, 
one  of  sugar,  and  some  butter  had  been  saved. 
The  cabin  was  completely  cleared  of  tinned 
meats,  rum,  tea,  etc.  All  the  boats  were 
lowered  from  the  davits,  and  I  then  handed 
over  to  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  a  quantity  of  rifles 
and  ammunition. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  signal  came  that  it 


was  no  longer  safe  to  stay  on  the  ship,  there  yet 
remained  nearly  all  the  provisions  in  the 
hold.  These  we  koew  must  be  sacrificed,  since 
the  vessel  was  by  this  time  filled  with  water, 
and  was  only  held  up  by  the  pressure  of  ice 
around  her. 

Suddenly  the  Eira  took  a  heavy  list  to  port, 
thus  thrusting  her 
injured  side  deeper 
into  the  water. 
Gradually  she  settled 
down,  down,  down, 
until  the  huge  ice 
boulders  came  roll- 
ing over  her  bul- 
warks. Still  she  kept 
up,  and  a  few  last 
rushes  were  made  by 
us  to  save  what  we 
could.  It  was  an 
extraordinarily  weird 
spectacle.  The 
twenty-five  men 
stood  round  on  the 
ice  in  that  dreary, 
desolate  place, 
watching  the  ship — 
their  only  hope  and 
home  —  being 
crushed  beyond 
hope  by  huge  masses 
of  ice. 

Presently  there 
was  a  sudden  move- 
ment in  the  ice.  It 
slackened  about  the  dying  ship,  causing  her  to 
right  herself  for  a  moment.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  were  making  one  despairing  effort  to  assert 
her  puny  strength.  Then,  overwhelmed  by  her 
gigantic  enemy,  she  quietly  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  disappeared  into  the  depths,  with  no  sound 
beyond  the  shutting  up  and  breaking  off  of  her 
yards,  which  snapped  like  match  -  wood. 
Finally,  with  a  thud,  she  struck  the  bottom  in 
sixty-six  feet.  The  Eira  had  left  us,  and  there 
we  were,  castaways  amid  the  seas  and  moun- 
tains of  ice,  with  provisions  for  about  eight 
weeks,  and  the  absolute  certainty  that  twelve 
months  at  least  must  elapse  before  we  could  be 
rescued  or  make  our  escape. 

The  only  thing  that  came  up  from  the  wreck 
was  a  cask  containing  a  young  bear.  The  cask 
was  broken  up  for  firewood,  whilst  the  drowned 
bear  was  duly  placed  among  our  stock  of 
provisions. 

Without  delay,  a  tent  was  rigged  up  on  the 
ice,  out  of  the  spars  and  sails  from  the  ship  ; 
and  when  a  fire  was  lighted  and  the  canary's 
cage  hung  up  from   the  centre  pole,  things 
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began  to  look  quite  home-like.  After  all  the 
stores,  etc.,  had  been  taken  to  Cape  Flora  in 
the  boats,  we  set  to  work  to  build  a  stone  hut. 
The  stones  were  held  together  by  turf  and  mud, 


RUINS  OF  THE  BIG  STONE  HUT  IN  WHICH  THE  PARTY  LIVED. 

From  a  Photograph. 


and  the  walls  were  3ft.  thick.  This  hut  was 
38ft.  long  and  12ft.  broad.  Several  holes  were 
cut  in  the  canvas  roof,  through  which  old  pro- 
vision tins  were  thrust  to  act  as  ventilators. 
The  interior  was  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, one  for  the  crew,  one  for  the  kitchen, 
and  a  smaller  one  as  store-room  and  bedroom 


terribly  monotonous.  It  was  bear  and  walrus  for 
breakfast,  walrus  and  bear  for  dinner,  and  bear 
and  walrus  again  for  supper. 

When  meal-times  came,  by  the  way,  every 
man  stood  round  the  big  pot  with  a  plate 
in  his  hand,  made  out  of  an  old  provision 
tin.  A  few  minutes  later  the  men  were  sitting 
up  in  bed  close  together,  eating  their 
dinners  like  so  many  blackbirds  in  a  nest. 

Our  fuel  was  chiefly  blubber  and  rope 
yarn.  The  blubber  fires  acted  splendidly 
for  cooking,  but  were  of  little  use  in  warm- 
ing the  hut.  They  were  made  by  teasing 
out  rope  yarn,  putting  it  in  a  tin,  and 
'  saturating  it  with  oil.  Pieces  of  blubber 
were  then  placed  round  the  tin  in  order  to 
keep  the  yarn  well  soaked  in  oil. 

To  make  matters  still  more  dismal,  on 
October  21st  we  lost  sight  of  the  sun,  and 
he  did  not  reappear  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  following  February.    Any  person  with  a 
scrap  of  imagination  can  realize  the  situation. 
Cast  away  in  that  remote  wilderness  of  ice, 
with  not  even  the  light  of  day  to  look  for- 
ward to,  with  killingly  monotonous  food,  and 
scarce  a  ray  of  hope.    Even  the  daily  allowance 
of  meat  had  to  be  cut  down  materially  when 
supplies  were  running  short.    When  things  were 
looking  their  blackest,  however,  our  dog,  "Bob," 
would  discover  a  number  of  walrus  asleep  on 
the  ice.    Very  often,  indeed,  on  lovely  clear, 
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for  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  myself,  as  well  as  the 
ice-master  and  the  mates. 

During  September  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  food — sixteen  walrus, 
eight  bears,  and  1,200  loons,  a  kind  of  sea-bird. 
The  food,  even  when  we  had  plenty  of  it,  was 


moonlight  afternoons,  with  the  thermometer 
indicating  seventy  degrees  below  freezing  point, 
we  would  go  forth  on  some  shooting  expedition, 
led  by  the  ever-faithful  Bob. 

It  was  quite  a  common  thing  also  for  the 
thermometer  to  register  twenty  degrees  of  frost 
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inside  the  hut,  whilst  outside  we  estimated  that 
occasionally  there  were  ninety  degrees.  Now. 
as  we  only  had  clothes  such  as  are  worn  in 
England  during  the  autumn,  we  were  obliged 
not  only  to  stay  in  the  hut  for  days  together, 
but  to  spend  that  time  in  bed,  lest  we  should 
be  frozen  to  death. 

We  made  our  own  boots  in  a  rather  ingenious 
way.  The  soles  were  of  plaited  rope,  whilst  the 
uppers  were  formed  of  stout  cloth  reaching  to 
the  knee. 

Poor  Bob,  our  dog, 
was  half  retriever,  half 
Newfoundland.  He 
had  a  bad  time  of  it. 
There  being  no  room 
for  him  in  the  hut,  he 
was  often  obliged  to 
remain  outside  in  the 
porch  until  he  was  all 
but  dead.  Somehow 
he  was  always  in  mis- 
chief— upsetting  a  tub 
of  meat  or  removing 
food  which  was  not 
meant  for  him.  He 
would  stand  near  the 
fire,  and  when  he 
thought  no  one  was 
looking,  he  would  just 
drag  away  a  piece  of 
the  blubber  that  went 
to  make  up  the  fire. 
He  would  innocently 
look  round  whilst  it 

was  cooling,  and  then  of  course  swallow  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  had  a  kitten  also.  The 
moment  she  saw  Bob  comfortably  settled  for 
the  night,  she  would  come  and  quietly  coil  her- 
self up  in  the  dog's  long,  shaggy  hair.  That 
kitten  suffered  much.  She  lost  half  her  tail, 
and  her  ears  were  frozen  off  close  to  her 
head.  One  morning  she  was  reported  missing. 
She  just  went  out  into  the  awful  wilderness 
around,  and  was  seen  no  more.  As  to  the 
canary,  he  simply  fell  off  his  perch  and  died  on 
New  Year's  Eve. 

The  month  of  May  had  come  before  we 
could  even  think  of  making  our  escape  out 
of  that  dreadful  region.  The  men  were  divided 
into  four  crews,  and  each  crew  commenced 
to  fit  out  its  own  boat.  The  sails  were  made 
out  of  one  dozen  white  damask  table-cloths. 
Three  of  the  boats  were  rigged  with  sprit 
lugsails  and  jib,  whilst  the  fourth  was  provided 
with  a  gaff  mainsail  and  topsail  and  jib.  Mr. 
Leigh  Smith  then  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
start  as  soon  as  the  ice  broke  up. 

At   this   time   some   five   miles  of  heavy, 


squeezed-up,  hummocky  ice  separated  us  and 
our  boats  from  the  nearest  water.  Our  stock  of 
food  was  nearly  gone.  At  the  beginning  of 
June  all  that  we  had  left  were  twelve  legs  of  bear, 
and  not  a  scrap  of  salt.  Moreover,  every  day 
planks  were  taken  from  under  our  beds  and 
cut  up  for  firewood.  So  impatient  were  our 
unfortunate  men,  that  they  wanted  to  drag  the 
boats  over  the  ice  to  the  water,  but  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  persuaded  them  to  wait  until  the  ice 
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broke  up.  Every  day  seemed  like  a  month. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  prowl  about, 
vainly  searching  for  food,  and  staring  helplessly  at 
the  barrier  of  huge  hummocks  separating  us  from 
the  open  sea.  Then  one  side  of  the  hut  fell  in  ; 
and  our  next  trouble  was  a  terrific  gale  from  the 
north-west,  which  left  our  very  beds  simply  rotten 
with  water.  Next  morning  one  of  the  men,  Bob 
Crooks,  went  out  for  a  walk,  but  came  rushing 
back,  gasping  something  about  a  crack  in  the 
ice.  There  was  a  general  rush  for  the  place  he 
had  indicated.  Sure  enough,  three  hundred 
yards  away  from  our  hut  was  an  immense  crack 
in  the  eternal  wilderness  of  ice. 

The  gale  continued  all  day,  and  by  the 
evening  there  was  a  lane  of  water  driven 
through  the  ice,  stretching  towards  the  south 
and  towards  home.  We  then  sent  off  a  boat 
to  Eira  Harbour  for  some  salt,  and  the  men 
returned  in  twenty-four  hours  with  a  plentiful 
supply,  together  with  a  boat  loaded  to 
the  gunwale  with  the  carcasses  of  four 
walrus.  Then  came  the  tinning  of  this  meat. 
We  used  the  old  tins  and  obtained  solder  by 
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melting  down  an  old  tea-pot.  The  solder  was 
run  round  the  tins  by  means  of  a  big  copper 
nail  which  we  found  in  a  piece  of  wreckage 
from  the  Eira.  Our  blacksmith  Thompson 
soldered  up  one  hundred  81b.  tins  in  a  most 
creditable  manner  ;  and  before  leaving  we  placed 
in  the  hut  a  record  in  an  old  meat  tin,  six 
bottles  of  champagne,  some  of  my  instruments, 
and  some  photographs.  All  these,  by  the  way, 
were  afterwards  brought  back  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  the  Windward  Expedition. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  June  21st  every- 
thing was  ready,  and  the  four  boats  sailed  away 
from  Franz  Josef  Land,  steering  a  course  due 
south.  In  twelve  hours  our  boats,  with  their 
table-cloths  for  sails,  had  carried  us  sixty  miles. 
Soon,  however,  we  came  to 
the  pack,  and  a  heavy  swell 
on  the  edge  of  the  ice 
made  it  very  dangerous  to 
venture  there.  At  length  we 
found  an  opening  through 
which  it  was  possible  to 
push  the  boats,  and  we  soon 
came  upon  good  lanes  of 
water  which  enabled  us  to 
row  ten  or  twelve  miles  into 
the  pack.  We  were  then 
compelled  to  halt  owing  to 
a  thick  mist  and  heavy 
snowstorm  which  came  on 
simultaneously. 

We  were  far  from  being 
out  of  the  wilderness. 
Tighter  and  tighter  grew 
the  ice  until  we  were  once 
more  compelled  to  drag  up 
our  boats  on  to  the  surface. 
For  eight  days  we  were 
unable  to  launch  again.  It 
was  a  heartbreaking  busi- 
ness. Sometimes  we  would 
go  punting  down  a  narrow 
crack,  creeping  on  mile  by 
mile  until  we  reached  lati- 
tude 78  degrees.  Often  we 
would  drag  our  boats  up 
on  to  the  ice  and  put  up 
our  tents  over  them,  thinking 
it  impossible  to  go  farther. 
Then  perhaps  in  half  an  hour  or  so  a  sudden 
change  would  take  place  in  the  movement  of 
the  ice,  so  that  what  had  appeared  to  be  an 
unbroken  field  of  ice-hillocks  would  be  trans- 
formed in  the  most  wonderful  way  into  a  calm 
sea,  with  huge  ice-fields  majestically  floating 
away  from  one  another.  In  the  same  way  all  the 
ice  would  as  suddenly  run  together,  bar  our 
road,  and  threaten  us  with  instant  destruction. 
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Days  passed  on,  and  we  still  persevered  south- 
ward in  our  escape,  though  our  progress  was 
maddeningly  slow.  Often  in  trying  to  glide 
through  the  lanes  of  ice  the  great  floes  would 
come  together  in  the  most  threatening  way — a 
danger  which  would,  perhaps,  be  doubly  intensi- 
fied by  the  descent  of  an  extremely  thick  fog. 
Again  and  again,  when  we  felt  a  heavy  swell 
upon  the  water,  I  thought  that  we  had  reached 
the  outside  of  the  pack,  but  as  often  we  realized 
that  liberty  was  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  we  were 
still  imprisoned  in  the  eternal  ice. 

When  at  length  we  did  reach  the  open  sea  in 
our  little  boats  a  fearful  storm  arose.  For  more 
than  three  hours  the  gale  continued  ;  the  rain 
descended  literally  in  sheets,  whilst  the  thunder 
and  lightning  were  beyond 
description.  The  boats  were 
up  to  the  thwarts  in  water, 
deposited  by  the  heavy  rain 
and  drenching  seas.  Look- 
ing back  on  that  fearful 
time  I  marvel  that,  con- 
sidering what  we  had  already 
passed  through,  we  did  not 
give  up  the  prolonged 
struggle  in  utter  despair. 
At  last,  just  forty  -  three 
days  after  leaving  Franz 
Josef  Land,  we  reached 
Novaya  Zemlya,  where  a 
schooner  was  seen  sailing 
round  the  headland.  We 
shouted  and  cheered,  and 
fired  shot  after  shot  from 
our  rifles.  We  jumped  into 
our  boats  and  pulled  to- 
wards the  ship,  who  hoisted 
the  Dutch  flag  and  showed 
her  name,  the  Wilhelm 
Barents. 

Even  as  we  rowed  to- 
wards the  schooner  we  also 
beheld  a  three-masted  vessel, 
which  we  knew  must  be 
an  English  whaler,  coming 
towards  us.  This  was  the 
ship  of  the  Relief  Expedi- 
tion under  Sir  Allen  Young, 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Valentine 
Smith.  Next  came  Sir  H.  Gore-Booth's  yacht 
Kara,  which  had  also  come  to  look  for  us. 
So  that  what  with  an  additional  couple  of 
Russian  ships,  two  Danish  vessels,  and  some  Nor- 
wegian walrus  hunters,  there  was  quite  an  extra- 
ordinary merry  meeting  in  that  silent  sea.  After 
waiting  two  or  three  days  longer  we  set  sail  for 
England,  without  a  single  missing  member,  save 
only  the  kitten  and  the  canary. 
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VERYONE  who  visits  foreign 
countries  sees  strange  sights ;  un- 
fortunately, however,  not  all  who 
see  these  things 


jump  from  Canada  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  seas  "mountains 
high  "  ;    but  it  is  questionable  whether  any  des- 


record  them  with 
-book  and  camera. 

let  us  gossip 


note 

Nevertheless, 

about  the  queer  things  that 
are  depicted  in  these  few 
pages. 

As  one  looks  at  this  first 
photograph,  memories  of 
one's  school  -  days  crowd 
upon  the  mind.  We  were 
all  impressed  by  the  wonder- 
ful ingenuity  and  industry 
of  the  beaver  in  cutting 
down  trees  to  form  his  dam  ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  beaver  so  at  work 
was  ever  before  photo- 
graphed in  the  very  act. 
This  unique  and  interesting 
photograph  comes  from  Mr. 
Robert  Royd,  of  Vernon 
Block,  Victoria,  B.C.  The 
photo,  explains  itself,  since 
it  shows  the  beaver  at  work 
felling,  by  means  of  its  teeth, 
a  tree  which  is  to  be  used 
in  forming  a  dam  up  the 
stream,  where  it  afterwards  builds  its  hut. 

To  consider  the   next  photo,   we  have 
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GIGANTIC  SEA  IN  THE  BAY  OF  BISCAY. 


cription  ever  yet  brought  the  idea  to  the  mind 
of  the  untravelled  with  such  force  as  the  photo. 

here  reproduced.  It  was 
taken  by  the  captain  of 
a  vessel  of  3,100  tons 
burden,  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  on  December 
10th  last.  No  one  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  truly  colossal  moun- 
tain of  water  which  is 
seen  heaving  up  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the 
photo. 

From  "the  Bay"  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  not 
a  very  big  jump.  The 
picturesque  woman 
shown  in  the  next 
photo,  is  a  rich  peasant 
woman  from  one  of  the 
villages  in  the  Island  of 
Corfu.  The  head-dress 
is  most  extraordinary, 
and  is  common  to  all 
women  of  this  rank  in 
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Corfu.  Their  head-dress  is 
made  up  with  the  hair  of  their 
mother  or  grandmother,  as 
the  case  may  be — indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  that  of 
their  ancestresses,  since  it  is 
handed  down  from  mothers  to 
daughters,  when  these  latter 
are  married.  For,  be  it  re- 
membered, this  peculiar  head- 
dress is  worn  only  by  married 
women.  The  hair  of  the 
mother  or  grandmother  is 
made  into  thick  plaits  and 
worn  over  the  wearer's  own 
hair,  covering  the  ears.  It  is 
completed  by  a  white  muslin 
handkerchief  fastened  to  the 
hair  by  means  of  long  gold 
and  silver  headed  pins.  This 
is  a  curious  fashion  existing 
only  in  Corfu,  and  is  not  seen 
anywhere  else  in  Greece  or 
even  in  any  other  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  dress  itself  con- 
sists of  a  bright-coloured  silk 
skirt,  thickly  kilted,  and  with 
an  apron  of  contrasting  colour, 
edged  with  gold  lace  and 
fringes.  This  costume  and 
head-dress  is  mainly  worn  on 
the  fete  day  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Corfu.  We  are  in- 
debted for  the  photo,  to  Mrs.  Dupuis,  of  the 
British  Consulate,  Corfu. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  photographs 
imaginable  next  appears.  The  following  is  a 
brief  history  of  the  incident  it  depicts  :  The 
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man  seen  lying  on  his  back 
accidentally    broke    his  leg 
whilst  working  on  a  missionary 
steamer  on  the  Congo  River. 
The  local  white  doctor  never 
had  a  more  untraceable  patient, 
consequently     the  fractured 
bone   did   not  set.    After  a 
time  the  sufferer's  fellow-tribes- 
men took  him  away  from  the 
doctor's  charge,  saying  they 
would  do  the  thing  in  their 
own  way.    Accordingly  they 
took  him  to  their  own  village 
and  laid  him  on  the  ground 
on  his  back  by  the  side  of 
one  of  their  huts.    Under  his 
head  they  placed  his  own  box 
in  which    he    used  to  carry 
most  of  his  requisites.  The 
broken    leg    was  stretched 
straight  out,  and  then  covered 
with  a  little  hillock  of  soft 
clay.    This  clay  was  pressed 
hard  down  upon  the  leg,  and 
this  done,  a  fire  of  logs  was 
kindled  on  the  hillock  until 
the    clay  became  literally  as 
hard  as  a  brick.   For  over  five 
weeks,   day   and   night,  the 
i     patient   lay  in  this  position, 
fed  by  the  two  indefatigable 
>F  AN        b       '     attendants  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph.   Of  course,  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  him  to  escape,  unless  he  left  his  leg  behind 
him.    It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  what  the 
white  doctor  was  unable  to  accomplish,  these 
primitive  savages  did  successfully  in  their  own 
peculiar  way. 

Our  next 
photo,  shows 
the  extraor- 
dinary shape 
given  to  a 
bullet  by  the 
bones  of  a 
man  which  it 
killed.  Dur- 
ing the  early 
portion  ol  the 
Basuto  cam- 
pa  i  g  n  of 

1 880- 1,  the  Colonial  troops  were  very  hard 
pressed  and  unable  to  leave  their  camp. 
Later  on,  the  bodies  of  several  Basutos, 
together  with  the  carcasses  of  many  horses, 
were  found  lying  unburied  at  Thlotsi  Heights, 
Leribe,  Basutoland.  The  Aasoogels,  or  vul- 
tures, which    had  hovered  round   the  camp 


BULLET  WHICH  KILLED  A  MAN. 


ODDS   AND  ENDS. 
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in  large  numbers,  had  stripped  all  the  flesh 
from  the  bones,  and  possibly  saved  the  camp 
from  an  epidemic.  When  things  had  quieted 
down,  Mr.  H.T.  Munro,  of  Kerriemuir,N.B.,with 
two  friends  found  the  body  of  a  Basuto  amongst 
some  rocks  about  half  a  mile  from  the  camp, 
where  he  had  evidently  crawled  away  to  die. 
The  bullet  that  had  killed  him  had  apparently 
entered  the  chest  and  got  bent  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  photo.  It  was  either  the  spine  or 
one  of  the  ribs  that  had  bent  the  bullet  in  this 
way.  Some  tattered  fragments  of  cloth  lay 
amongst  the  bones  and  skin,  and  three  or  four 
brass  wire  knee  bangles  commonly  worn  by  the 
Basutos  were  still  round  the  knee,  and  are  now 
in  Mr.  Munro's  possession. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  more  fascinating 
document  than  the  one  reproduced  in  reduced 


AN  AWFUL  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SEA. 


facsimile  here  was  ever  before  placed  before  the 
public.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  mes- 
sage from  a  dying  man  written  on  board  a  sink- 
ing ship,  which  was  never  again  heard  of.  The 
message  runs  as  follows  :  "  Lost.  Going  down 
now  at  Flamborough  Head.  Ss.  Princess  of 
Sunderland.  Nov.  13,  1893.  Should  anyone 
pick  this  up,  please  to  let  my  dear  wife  know — 
lives  at  25,  Lawrence  Street,  Sunderland.  En- 
gines are  broken  down.  God  help  us.  Going 
down  every  minute.  Good-bye  all  ;  may  God 
help  my  wife  and  little  ones — may  God  forgive 
me  all. — (Signed)  Mustard,  A.B.  Princess  of 
Sunderland,  Nov.  13,  1893." 

We  were  at  great  pains  to  get  the  whole  facts 
about  this  intensely  interesting  document.  The 
message  which  we  reproduce  was  placed  by  the 
doomed  man  in  a  white  glass  "  reputed  quart  " 

spirit  bottle.  Four 
years  afterwards  the 
bottle  was  picked  up 
in  Dartmouth  Har- 
bour by  George  H. 
Humphrey,  of  2, 
Galpine  Terrace, 
Brown's  Hill,  Dart- 
mouth, Devon. 

Mr.  Humphrey 
writes  :  "  I  want  to 
give  you  particulars 
of  the  finding  of  the 
bottle  on  November 
14th,  1897.  I  am 
the  engineer  of  the 
floating  bridge  in 
Dartmouth  Har- 
bour, and  as  I  went 
ashore  to  pick  up  a 
piece  of  wood,  I 
saw  the  bottle  on 
the  beach.  I  saw 
there  was  something 
in  it,  and  I  at  once 
took  it  to  the 
Customs  House, 
where  it  was  opened. 
At  the  time  when  I 
found  the  bottle  the 
tide  was  half  ebb, 
and  the  time  9.30. 
The  bottle  contained 
about  half  a  pint  of 
slightly  discoloured 
water  as  well  as  the 
message." 

Mr.  Henry 
Williams,  Harbour 
Master  at  Dart- 
mouth, also  writes  : 
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AN  ELEPHANT  AS  CHURCH  COLLECTOR. 

"  As  so  many  false  rumours  get  about  concern- 
ing these  bottle  messages,  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  the  person  who  picked  this 
one  up.  Mr.  Humphrey  told  me  that  he  found 
it  at  the  King's  Wear  side  of  the  river,  close 
to  the  bridge,  and  at  a  place  called  the 
'  Crossing.'  "  It  seems  that  the  Custom  House 
authorities  sent  the  message  on  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  in  turn  sent  it  along  to  the  widow 
in  Sunderland. 

Robert  Mustard  was  a  seaman  on  board  the 
Princess  of  Sunderland,  which  was  lost  off 
Flamborough  Head  with  all  hands  one  night  in 
November,  1893.  The  widow,  Mrs.  Mustard, 
of  22,  John  Street,  writes  as  follows  :  "I  did  not 
get  the  bottle  itself  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 


only  a  copy  of  the  message, 
for  the  original,  which  I 
have  sent  to  you."  The 
Princess  of  Sunderland  was 
homeward  bound  with  a 
cargo  of  iron  ore  from 
Bilbao,  when  she  perished 
in  an  awful  gale. 

The  notion  of  an 
elephant  as  church  col- 
lector is  both  startling  and 
original.  Our  photo,  was 
taken  at  Tarokeshor,  in 
India,  at  that  festival  at 
which  many  of  the  pilgrims 
make  their  way  to  the 
temple  by  crawling  along 
the  roads.  Now,  the 
Mohunt,  or  chief  priest  at 
the  temple,  does  not  dis- 
dain to  use  other  than 
purely  religious  attractions. 


I  afterwards  wrote 


As  a  fact,  he  provides  himself 
with  a  couple  of  big  elephants, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that 
these  are  a  great  attraction, 
there  being  no  wild  elephants 
in  Western  Bengal.  In  the 
photo,  the  priest  is  seen  having 
a  "real  good  time."  He  has 
taught  the  elephant  to  take 
coins  from  the  people,  and 
reach  them  up  backwards  to 
him  with  its  trunk.  And  in 
the  photo,  the  priest  is  seen 
in  the  very  act  of  taking  a 
piece  from  the  elephant's  up- 
turned trunk.  The  elephant 
himself,  by  the  way,  also  has  a 
good  time,  sugar-cane  plantains 
and  other  toothsome  dainties 
being  very  freely  lavished  upon 
him. 

The  extremely  interesting  little  relic  of  the 
Jameson  raid  which  is  next  reproduced  in 
facsimile  is  carefully  treasured  by  that  most 
eminent  man  of  science,  Professor  Sir  William 
Crookes,  F.  R.S.  The  original  is  a  white  card, 
which  Sir  William  has  pasted  for  better  effect 
on  a  sheet  of  black  paper.  Sir  William  Crookes 
writes  as  follows  :  At  the  time  of  the  Jameson 
raid  it  was  fully  expected  that  the  volunteers  in 
Johannesburg  would  have  marched  out  to 
meet  Jameson,  but  as  you  know  this  was 
not  done.  When  the  news  of  Jameson's 
defeat  and  surrender  became  known,  many 
of  his  well-wishers  thought  that  the  results  would 
have  been  very  different  had  he  been  met  by  a 
contingent  of  armed  men  from  Johannesburg. 
The   '  White  Feather  '  cards  were  then  sent 
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EXTRAORDINARY  WIRE  BRIDGE  USED   BY  SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


freely  to  all  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  volunteer  movement,  but  did  not  follow 
it  up  by  assisting  Jameson  at  the  last  minute, 
when  he  was  approaching  the  town.    Of  course, 
the  '  Order '  was  looked  upon  as  more  or  less 
of  a  joke,  but  I  am  sure  most  of  the  recipients 
were  extremely 
sore  about  it,  and 
treated    it   as  a 
bitter  sneer.  The 
cards  were  freely 
sold  in  the  shops 
just  like  Christmas 
cards    or  valen- 
tines." 

The  bridge 
shown  in  the  next 
photo,  would  be 
hard  to  beat  for 
generalpeculiarity. 
We  are  indebted 
for  it  to  Mr. 
Hedley  S.  Gilder, 

of  the  town  of  Lawrence,  in  Kansas,  the  "  Sun- 
flower State"  of  America.  The  bridge  has  a  board 
flooring  15m.  wide,  suspended  by  wires  from 
one  side  of  the  River  Wakarusa  to  the  other.  It 
was  built  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  school- 
children who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
away  from  the  school-house  ;  and  it  saves  them 
a  walk  of  several  miles  to  the  nearest  waggon 
bridge.  This,  by  the  way,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  only  suspension  bridge  west  of  the  Niagara 
Falls.  The  wire  used  in  the  construction  is 
wire  fencing,  which  is  so  made  that  it  would  be 


impossible  for  the  whole 
of  one's  body  to  fall 
through,  in  the  event  of 
one  slipping. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Randle  F. 
Holme,  of  51,  Great  Marl- 
borough Street,  W.,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the 
use  of  the  next  interesting 
photograph.  Here  we  see 
a  cart  drawn  by  no  fewer 
than  ten  oxen.  Each  of 
the  massive  stone  wheels 
weighs  about  half  a  ton, 
and  as  the  cumbrous 
vehicle  rolls  along  the 
great  wheels  emit  piercing 
screeches  which  can  be 
heard  half  a  mile  away. 
And  yet,  strange  to  say, 
Mr.  Holme  has  often  seen 
in  one  of  these  ten-ox 
carts  no  greater  load  than 
a  handful  of  hay,  which 
might  have  been  carried  in  one  hand  ! 

The  interior  of  a  Chinese  joss-house  is 
shown  on  the  next  page.  At  most  of  the  very 
numerous  Chinese  festivals,  the  great  feature  is 
the  offerings  of  food  to  the  spirits  of  deceased 
ancestors.    On  these  occasions,  the  interior  of 


A  REMARKABLE  OX  CART. 


a  joss-house  presents  a  very  curious  spectacle, 
because  on  every  hand  are  to  be  seen  piles  and 
piles  of  dainty  victuals.  The  offerings  to 
deceased  ancestors  comprise  roast  pig,  fowls, 
fruit,  rice,  cakes,  and  all  sorts  of  inscrutable  and 
incomprehensible  confectionery. 

"The  Tram  Horse's  Reward"  is  a  wholly 
delightful  photograph,  which  we  owe  to  Mr. 
George  Orme,  of  2,729,  Sixteenth  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colorado,  U.S.A.  It  seems  that  at  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Broadway  Car  Line  in 
Denver  begins  a  most  wonderful  railway  system, 
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CHINESE  JOSS-HOUSE — SHOWING   FOOD   INTENDED   FOR  DEPARTED  SPIRITS. 


consisting  of  one  track  about  a  mile  long  and 
up  a  steep  hill.  This  hill  is  negotiated  by  the 
one-horse  tram  seen  in  the  photograph.  After 
various  humorous  remarks  about  the  horse 
himself,  Mr.  Orme  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Having 
waited  a  suitable  time  for  passengers,  the  animal 
is  put  into  action  by  a  heavy  '  swat '  on  the 
ribs.  He  may  not  need  these  swats,  but  the 
ancient  mariner  who  acts  as  skipper  on  the  craft 
wants  the  exercise.  But  virtue  hath  its  own  reward, 
and  industry  its  recompense.  At  the  top  cf  the 
hill  the  car  stops,  the  _nHN_^_ 
old  horse  is  backed  I ' 
upon  the  rear  platform 
and  barred  in,  and  then 
begins  a  headlong  rush 
to  the  bottom.  The 
old  horse  seems  to 
enjoys  the  ride,  and 
gazes  reflectively  at  the 
landscape  as  he  leans 
comfortably  against  the 
car.  Should  a  passenger 
appear,  the  brakes  are 
applied,  the  car  stops, 
and  then  by  dint  of  a 
graceful  up  and  down 
movement  on  the  part 
of  the  conductor  the 
car  is  again  set  in 
mjotion  and  sweeps 
majestically  down  into 


We  next  have 
to  deal  with  a 
very  interesting 
modern  "her- 
mit "—Mr.  Cecil 
Poulett  Weather- 
ley,  who,  a  little 
over  four  years 
ago,  organized 
an  expedition 
composed  exclu- 
sively of  native 
followers,  himself 
being  the  only 
white  man  of  the 
party,  and  then 
disappeared  in 
the  vast  and 
little -known  in- 
terior of  Central 
Africa.  We  are 
indebted  for  our 
information  to 
Mr.  Leslie  Sweet, 
the  well-known 
solicitor,  of  2, 
Bedford  Row,  W.C.,  who  looks  after  Mr. 
Weatherley's  interests  in  this  country.  The 
first  photo,  shows  Mr.  Weatherley's  caravan 
crossing  a  vast  African  desert,  and  incidentally 
it  gives  one  a  splendid  idea  of  the  solitude  of 
these  great  wastes,  and  also  the  manner  in 
which  an  African  explorer  travels  when  on 
the  march.  Every  one  of  Mr.  Weatherley's 
followers  is  armed  with  a  Snider  rifle,  so 
that  he  has  not  much  to  fear  from  hostile 
tribes. 


ODDS   AND  ENDS. 
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MR.  WEATHERLEY  S  CARAVAN  CROnM 


The  second  photograph  is  really  beautiful,  as 
well  as  interesting.  Here  we  see  Mr.  Weather- 
ley  being  carried  across  a  swift  stream  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  black  "boys."  Civilized  society 
has  seen  but  little  of  Mr.  Weatherley.  Although 
he  is  not  much 


Indian  "  King-maker,"  Sir  Lepel  Griffin.  It 
shows  the  Maharajah  of  Kapurthala  taking 
an  airing  on  his  State  tricycle.  By  the  way,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  an  Indian  Prince's 
notion  of  what  cycling  ought  to  be.    You  will 


more  than 
years  of 


thirty 
age, 
this  is  his  third 
expedition  ;  and 
Mr.  Sweet  tells 
us  that  his  client's 
intention  was, 
when  organizing 
the  present  expe- 
dition, that  he 
should  be  absent 
for  at  least  five 
years.  He  took 
with  him  a  large 
boat,  which  was 
specially  built  for 
him  in  this 
country,  and 
shipped  out 
to  him.  Mr. 
Weatherley  is  a 
most  able  photo- 
grapher, and  is 
himself  respon- 
sible for  these 
two  photos.,  he 
arranging  the 
camera,  and  then 
getting  one  of 
his  followers  to 
uncover  the  lens 
at  a  given 
moment. 

We  have  next 
an  extremely 
interesting  photo- 
graph, kindly  lent 
by  that  eminent 
statesman  and 


HOW  AN  AFRICAN  RIVER  IS  NEGOTIATED. 
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AN  INDIAN   PRINCES  NOTION  OF  CYCLING. 


notice  that  the  Prince  himself  is  seated  in 
a  kind  of  spacious  arm  -  chair  beneath  a 
canopy  of  silk  and  gold.  Behind  are  two 
stalwart  attendants  who  do  all  the  work 
in  the  way  of  propulsion.  His  Highness's 
favourite  dog  is  at  his  feet ;  and  altogether  the 
whole  picture  is  an  ex- 
cellent object-lesson  in 
Oriental  life.  "  Young 
Kapurthala,"  says  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin,  "is  very 
fond  of  driving  a  four-in- 
hand  now,  and  is  quite 
a  great  sporting  man. 
He  is  the  only  native 
Indian  ruler  I  ever  heard 
speak  French  fluently, 
and,  consequently,  he  is 
very  popular  in  Paris." 

The  next  extremely 
interesting  photo,  was 
kindly  lent  by  the  Rev. 
E.  E.  Nickisson,  of  62, 
Trinity  Square,  Margate. 
It  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Nickisson's  late  brother, 
who  was  a  C.M.S.  mis- 
sionary in  Central  Africa. 
Here   is   an  abbreviated 


extract  from  Mr.  Nickis- 
son's diary  :  "  Ukerewe. 
September  10th,  1893. — 
The  other  day  I  was  short 
of  meat,  and  hearing  that 
antelopes  were  on  the 
island,  I  got  some  natives 
together  and  went  out  to 
try  and  get  some.  Alto- 
gether there  were  about 
fifteen  natives,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  this 
force  I  expanded  out  in  a 
line  in  the  tall  grass.  Henry 
was  near  me  with  my  shot 
gun,  and  I  had  a  rifle. 
Mzugu,  my  boy,  was  armed 
with  an  axe.  Suddenly  I 
heard  a  frightful  yell  in  the 
middle  of  the  line,  and  saw 
all  the  beaters  rush  off  in 
full  flight.  I  thought  that 
probably  a  leopard  had 
charged  them.  It  was, 
however,  an  enormous  boa 
constrictor,  whose  long 
coils  I  saw  wriggling  in  the 
grass.  I  had  to  fire  three 
times  before  I  killed  the 
reptile.  It  measured  13ft. 
and  inside  it  I  found  a 
porcupine  as  big  as  a  fair  -  sized  dog.  The 
people  told  me  that  these  enormous  reptiles 
lay  in  the  grass  on  the  side  of  the  path  or 
game  track,  and  sprang  upon  any  man  or 
animal  that  happened  to  be  passing." 
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length, 
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Canadian  Curiosities. 


By  William  G.  FitzGerald. 


The  extraordinary  sights  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  pictured  and  described  by  photographs 
and  travellers'  notes.  In  this  article  are  reproduced  some  of  the  most  surprising  photographs  ever  taken, 

of  which  the  frontispiece  to  this  number  is  one. 


HERE  is,  perhaps,  no  experience 
in  the  world  more  delightful  than 
a    trip    across    the   Dominion  of 


Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Everybody  knows  the  famous 
which  has  been  called  the  most 
railway   in   the   whole   world.  It 


Railway. 
"C.P.R.", 
wonderful 

is  well  known  that  the  completion  of  the  line 
was  undertaken  by  the  company  on  condi- 
tion that  it  received  from  the  Government 
25,ooo,ooodols.  in  money  and  25,000,000  acres 
of  agricultural  land.  The  close  of  the  year 
1885  found  the  company,  which  was  not  yet 
five  years  old,  in  possession  of  no  less  than 
4,315  miles  of  railway  (you  may  now  safely  add 
another  2,000  to  this  mileage),  including  the 
longest  continuous  line  in  the  world,  extending 
from  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal, away  across  the 
continent  to  the  Pacific  V 
Gvcean,  a  distance  of 
rather  more  than  3,050 
miles. 

It  is  not  so  much  our 
intention,  however,  to  give 
a  description  of  the  C.P.R. 
as  to  show,  by  means  of 
specially-taken  photo- 
graphs, a  few  of  the  curious 
oddities  that  strike  the 
traveller  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  make  this 
magnificent  trip.  Our  first 
photograph  is  a  view,  taken 
at  some  little  distance,  of 
a  snow-shed  on  the  C.P.R. 
near  the  Glacier  Hotel. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  of  Rath- 
mines,  Dublin,  writes  to 
us  as  follows  : — 
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"  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  had  to 
be  overcome  in  the  construction  of  this  great 
railway  system  was  that  of  carrying  the  line 
through  the  Selkirk  Range.  This  range  of 
mountains,  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Rockies 
— which  form  the  main  watershed  of  the 
continent — is  subject  to  a  much  heavier  precipi- 
tation, both  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow,  than 
the  more  easterly  range.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  see  the  far  more  luxuriant  forest-growth  of 
the  Selkirks  to  recognise  this. 

"The  structure  of  the  Selkirk  A^alleys,  by 
which  Rogers's  Pass  is  reached,  rendered  this 
section  more  particularly  exposed  to  avalanches, 
or  '  snow-slides  '  as  they  are  called  in  America, 
especially  in  the  spring  time.  Now,  these  spring 
snow-slides  occur  in  this  way.  In  the  winter 
the  ravines  and  slopes,  when  not  too  precipitous 


\NT  VIEW  OF  ONE  OF  THE  "  SNOW-SHEDS  "  WHICH  PROTECT  THE  C.P.R.  TRAIT'S 
FROM  AVALANCHES. 
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WHAT  THE  SNOW-SHEDS  PROTECT  THE  TRAINS  FROM.     (EFFECTS  OF  AN   AVALANCHE  IN 
THE  ROCKIES.) 


to  hold  it,  are  clad  in  a  heavy  rohe  of 
snow.  As  the  winter  passes  and  the  sun 
strikes  with  increasing  force  into  the  valleys, 
the  lower  portions  of  the  snow  -  slopes  are 
the  first  to  melt.  It  thus  happens  that  the 
heavy  drifts  lying  high  on  the  mountains  are 
left  without  support,  and,  after  clinging  on  for  a 
time,  they  suddenly  lose  their  hold  and  come 
down  with  a  terrific  rush.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  snow  are  shot  into  the  valley,  and  with  such 
a  velocity  that  the  forest  trees  are  blown  down, 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  or  snapped  across  by  the 
blast  of  wind  created  by 
the  avalanche,  even 
though  no  part  of  the 
mass  itself  may  have 
actually  touched  them." 
We  are  enabled  to  repro- 
duce above  another  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Green's  photo- 
graphs, showing  precisely 
the  effects  of  one  of  these 
snow-slides.  "The  de- 
vastation caused,"  Mr. 
Green  goes  on  to  say, 
"  can  be  judged  from  the 
photograph,  which  shows 
a  great  number  of  mighty 
hemlocks  and  cedars 
reduced  to  mere  splinters. 

"Under  the  conditions 
I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  engineers  of  the 
C.P.R.  had  to  construct 
a  safe  line  somehow.  The 
ava'anches,  although  hav- 


ing well  -  defined  tracks, 
were  also  liable  to  fall 
where  for  centuries,  pos- 
sibly, no  slide  had  taken 
place.  This  was  shown 
every  spring  by  the  des- 
truction of  some  section 
of  forest  of  more  than  a 
century's  growth. 

"  The  engineers,  there- 
fore, had  to  look  aloft  to 
consider  the  structure  of 
the  mountain  spurs.  They 
also  had  to  study  the  snow 
in  its  drifting,  and  then' 
had  to  make  snow-sheds 
to  protect  the  line.  An 
excellent  photograph  of 
the  interior  of  one  of 
these  curious  structures 
is  next  shown.  There 
was,  however,  another 
alternative,  which  was  the 
far  up  the  mountain  side,  of 
'  cribs,'   as    they   are  called,  to 


construction, 
bastions,  or 
deflect  the  mighty  avalanche  from  the  line  of 
danger  to  another  direction  in  which  it  might 
expend  its  energy  quite  harmlessly. 

"When  I  was  in  the  S;lkirks,  about  fifteen 
miles  of  the  line  was  under  sheds,  and  bastions 
were  constantly  in  course  of  construction.  Both 
bastions  and  sheds  were  formed  of  trunks  of  trees 
roughly  squared  with  the  axe,  then  tongued  and 
notched  with  great  skill,  and  finally  ballasted  with 
stones  to  keep  them  back  to  the  mountain  side. 
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"The  slope  of  the  snow-shed  roof  should 
be  a  continuation  of  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
side.  Each  shed  is  thus  a  study  in  itself.  Fire, 
of  course,  is  a  danger  to  these  wooden  sheds  ; 
consequently,  one  or  two  fire  hose  form  part  of 
the  outfit  of  each  structure,  and  a  man  is  also 
told  off  to  inspect  the  shed  after  the  passage  of 
every  train.  The  materials  for  bridges,  bastions, 
and  sheds  were  drawn,  in  the  first  construction, 
from  the  forests  hard  by,  but  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  by  fires — occasionally 
started  by  sparks  from  the  engines —  the  supply 
of  timber  is  apt  to  run  short." 

The  utility  of  these  train-and-track-protecting 
snow-sheds  may  still  further  be  realized  on 
glancing  at  the  second  avalanche  photo.,  which 


AN  AVALANCHE  IN  A  RAVINE.      THE  RIVER  IS  FLOWING 
NOISILY  BENEATH. 

is  here  reproduced.  This  is  a  snap-shot  taken 
by  Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  the  able  and  scholarly 
librarian  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

"  This  photo.,"  writes  Dr.  ■  

Mill,  "shows  the  bed  of  [ 
the  Illeciliwaet  River,  ; 
along  which  the  Canadian  ;' 
Pacific  Railway  runs, 
entirely  filled  by  the  shat- 
tered trunks  of  a  pine 
forest,  already  killed  by 
fire,  and  swept  down  from 
the  mountain  side  by  a 
winter  avalanche.  We  are 
looking,  in  fact,  at  an 
extraordinary  kind  of 
timber  '  bridge,'  the  river 
flowing  swiftly  beneath  the 
mass  of  broken  branches 
in  a  deep  gorge,  with 
steep,  wooded  mountains 
rising  sheer  on  each  side. 
You  see,  when  the  snow 
©f  the  avalanche  melted, 
the  tangled  mass  of  timber 
continued  entirely  tQ  cover 


WHAT  THE  CANADIAN  PRAIRIE  IS  REALLY  LIKE 


the  river,  which  flowed  noisily  in  its  rocky 
channel  far  beneath.  Such  incidents  as  this 
form  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  snow-sheds." 

But  the  C.P.R.  does  not  run  continuously 
amid  sublime  mountain  scenery.  At  one  part 
it  runs  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  level  prairie. 
Now,  everybody  has  heard  over  and  over  again 
of  a  "  prairie  "  ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  extremely 
interesting  little  snap-shot  reproduced  below,  will 
convey  more  meaning  than  pages  of  descrip- 
tion. The  photograph  was  taken  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Robert  Mill.  A  single  line  is  seen  stretching 
for  miles  right  away  to  the  horizon.  It  is  an 
absolutely  straight  stretch  of  the  great  railway  at 
the  beginning  of  the  true  prairie  some  little 
distance  east  of  Winnipeg.  The  last  stunted 
trees  of  the  forest  zone  can  just  be  discerned  on 
the  far  horizon.  The  real  Canadian  prairie, 
by  the  way,  is  not  the  monotonous,  uninteresting 
plain  your  imagination  might  picture  it  to  be, 
but  a  great  billowy  ocean  of  grass  and  flowers, 
now  swelling  into  low  hills,  and  then  dropping 
into  broad  basins  with  gleaming  pools.  This 
little  photo,  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Mill  from 
the  rear  platform  of  the  British  Association's 
"  special,"  when  that  train-load  of  savants  was 
going  Westward  at  full  speed.  Truly,  this  is  an 
ideal  "  bit  of  straight,"  over  which  locomotive 
engine  records  might  safely  be  tested  ! 

The  next  two  photographs,  also  by  Dr.  H. 
R.  Mill,  show  how  the  C.P.R.  is  patrolled. 
As  there  is  only  one  passenger  train  in  each 
direction  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  is 
necessary  to  inspect  the  line  at  frequent  intervals, 
as  an  avalanche,  a  "  wash-out,"  or  a  fire  may 
destroy  or  block  a  section  of  the  permanent  way 
without  warning.  Pro- 
bably, no  trans-continental 
railway  in  the  world  is  so 
carefully  inspected,  or  kept 
in  such  splendid  repair, 
as  the  great  C.P.R.  The 
trolleys,  or  railway  tricycles, 
seen  in  the  two  photo- 
graphs at  the  top  of  the 
next  page,  are  always  mov- 
ing about,  and  on  the 
down  grades  they  very 
frequently  run  even  faster 
than  the  trains  themselves 
— the  average  speed  of 
which,  by  the  way,  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain  section, 
is  considerably  under 
twenty  miles  an  hour. 

Of  course,  in  a  brief 
article  of  this  kind  we 
cannot  hope  to  do  justice 
to  the  superb  fertility  of 
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ANOTHER   PATROL   RAILWAY  BICYCLE. 


Canada,  as  seen  along  the  vast  stretches  of 
country  through  which  the  line  passes.  At  the 
same  time  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  the 
curious  photograph  of  a  flax  field  which  is 
next  reproduced.  No  one  who  makes  the 
entire  trip  across  the  continent  can  possibly  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  magnificent  agricultural 
potentialities  of  this  truly  enormous  Dominion. 
This  flax  was 
most  probably 
grown  at  Agas- 
siz,  in  British 
Columbia.  Agas- 
siz  is  overlooked 
by  Mount  Che- 
am,  and  is  noted 
for  the  great 
Government  ex- 
perimental farm, 
which  is  esta- 
blished there  for 
the  growing  of 
fruit  and  grain 
in-  very  great 
variety. 

Canada  may 
well  be  termed 
the  land  of  rail- 
way-travelling 
extraordinary. 
The  next  photo, 
reproduced  is  so 
surprising  as  to 
arrest  the  atten- 
tion  imme- 
diately. This 
p hotog r  a  p  h 
shows  a  line  of 
the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway 
crossing  the 
great  St.  Law- 
rence  River  in 


A  FIELD  OF  FLAX  AT  AGASSIZ. 


winter.  The  rails  are  laid  across  the  ice  close  to 
the  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge,  which  spans  the  river 
at  Montreal ;  and  by  this  means  an  extra  line  of 
railway  is  constructed  at  a  trifling  cost.  The 
enormous  traffic  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
across  the  Victoria  Bridge  is  thus  relieved  for 
fully  three  months  in  the  year,  the  goods  trains 
being  chiefly  sent  by  the  ice  railway.    The  river 

at  this  point  is 
one  mile  in 
width.  But 
think  of  the  con- 
fidence  the 
authorities  must 
have  in  the 
"bearing"  quali- 
ties of  the  ice 
to  lay  down 
upon  it  a  "per- 
manent way" 
over  which 
loaded  trains  are 
run  ! 

Gigantic  trees 
are  to  be  seen 
on  the  C.P.R., 
as  well  as  in 
California,  and 
the  photo,  we 
next  reproduce 
is  a  view  of  the 
base  of  one  of 
the  big  hollow 
cedars  that  are 
the  glory  of  the 
Stanley  Park, 
Vancouver.  This 
city  is  the  Pacific 
terminus  of  the 
great  line,  and 
is  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  truly 
magnificent  park 
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WONDERFUL  PHOTO.   OF  A  GRAND  TRUNK  TRAIN  CROSSING  THE  ST.   LAWRENCE  RIVER  ON  THE  ICE. 

From  a  Photo,  by  J.  G.  Parks,  Montreal. 


— which  is  simply  a  section  of  the  grand  primeval 
forest — with  excellent  roads  running  through  it. 
Stanley  Park  contains  several  of  these  gigantic 
trees,  amongst  others  the  hollow  Douglas  Pine. 
The  great  cedar  shown  in  our  photo.,  however,  is 
more  than  350ft. 
high,  and  the  capa- 
cious hollow  in  its 
trunk  would  accom- 
modate fifty  people, 
perhaps,  closely 
packed. 

It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary Indian  cere- 
mony called  the  Sun 
Dance  which  is 
shown  in  the  photo, 
on  the  top  of  the 
next  page,  which  was 
taken  in  1885  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie- 
Grohman,  the  well- 
known  big  game 
hunter  and  sporting 
writer,  on  the 
Eastern  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains 
(Macleod  District). 
The  brave  in  the 
photo,  is — so  far  as 
Mr.  Baillie  -  Groh- 
man's  memory  serves 
him  —  one  of  the 
Blackfeet  tribe.  He 


ONE  OF  THE  BIG  TREES  IN  STANLEY  PARK,  VANCOUVER. 


is  in  the  photo,  undergoing  the  ceremony  of 
becoming  a  full-fledged  "brave."  Wooden 
skewers  are  driven  through  the  muscles  of  his 
chest  and  he  is  then  hauled  up  to  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  where  he  has  to  hang   until  the 

skewers  tear  through 
and  he  drops  down. 
It  is  not  every  adult 
male,  however,  who 
goes  through  this 
painful  ceremony. 
The  Indians  submit 
to  this  torture  for 
much  the  same 
reason  that  prompts 
our  own  athletes  to 
risk  their  limbs  to 
gain  public  applause. 

Mr.  Baillie-Groh- 
man  —  himself  one 
of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  interesting 
of  men  —  has  for 
years  sojourned  on 
the  Pacific  slope  and 
British  Columbia, 
and  in  those  days 
he  was  able  to 
secure  a  large 
number  of  extremely 
interesting  photo- 
graphs, of  which  we 
here  reproduce  a 
selection. 
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Some  of  the  industries  of  the  Indians  are  ex- 
tremely curious,  and  the  next  photo,  we  reproduce 
bears  out  this  statement.  It  shows  some  members 
of  a  coast  tribe  pressing  oil  out  of  the  oolachan, 
or  candle-fish — a  very  extensive  industry  at 
certain  seasons  in  the  year,  particularly  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Stikine  and  Naas  Rivers,  Brit. 
Col.  The  red  man  has  a  way  of  his  own  of 
catching  these  extraordinary  fish.  He  doesn't 
use  a  net,  but  goes  out  to  sea  in  canoes  at  night- 
time, and  impales  the  fish  by  dragging  spiked 
rakes  through  the  water.    So  dexterously  is  this 


fish-raking  business 
conducted,  that  after 
every  sweep  two  or 
three  wriggli  ng 
oolachans  are  im- 
paled on  each  spike. 
The  extraordinary 
thing  about  these 
fish  is,  that  they 
form  a  kind  of 
natural  candle  or 
lamp.  Half-a-dozen 
are  thrown  into  a 
frying-pan  and  then 
set  on  fire,  when,  so 
great  is  the  amount 
of  oil  in  their  com- 
position, they  will 
burn  with  a  steady 
light  for  a  consider- 
able  time.  Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman  has 
written  letters  home 
by  the  light  of  a 
single  flaming  oolachan  placed  in  a  worn-out 
old  frying-pan.    Although  conducted  by  moon- 
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light,  the  actual 
catching  of  the  fish 
is  not  a  very  roman- 
tic pursuit,  grease 
and  smell  being  the 
predominant  char- 
acteristics. As  soon 
as  the  canoes  are 
quite  full  they  are 
dragged  ashore,  and 
then  simply  turned 
upside  down.  The 
canoe  is  then 
launched  again,  and 
the  raking  recom- 
mences. 

That  the  Indian 
is  capable  of  display- 
ing paternal  affection 
will  be  shown  by 
the  next  of  Mr. 
Baillie-Groh  man's 
photos,  which  is 
given  here.  This  is 
Sushwap  Pete,  a  member  of  the  Upper  Kootenay 
tribe  of"  Indians,  and  he  is  seen  holding  out 
on  the  palm  of  his  outstretched  hand  his  eight- 
moon-old  papoose.  This  photo,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Baillie-Grohman  himself,  near  Grohman,  a 
temporary  settlement  named 
after  the  well-known  ex- 
plorer himself,  and  situated 
at  the  very  source  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  British 
Columbia.  The  Upper 
Kootenay  Indians  have 
always  been  distinguished 
for  their  friendly  conduct 
towards  white  people,  and 
they  have  never  been  known 
to  shed  a  drop  of  "  white  " 
blood.  The  photo,  is  the 
more  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  this  man  was  killed 
a  short  time  after  it  was 
taken,  by  another  member 
of  the  same  tribe  who  was 
jealous  of  him.  Mr.  Groh- 
man was,  at  the  time,  in 
this  part  of  the  world  com- 
pleting the  canal  which  con- 
nects the  Columbia  and 
Kootenay  Rivers. 

Talking  about  Indian 
babies,  here  is  an  admirable 
photo,  of  a  typical  papoose, 
and  the  method  of  carrying 
it,  that  prevails  in  the 
Eastern   Mountains  (Ma(> 


SUSHWAP  PETE  DANGLING  HIS  EIGHT- MOON-OLD  PAl'OOSE. 


HOW  AN  INDIAN  BABY  IS  CARRIED. 

From  a  Photo,  foj  Ross,  Hest,  <t  Co.,  Winnipeg. 


leod  District),  where 
the  C.P.R.  is  com- 
pleting its  line  along 
the  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
in  the  Kootenay. 
The  children  are 
bound  up  in  this 
fashion,  and  either 
carried  on  the 
mothers'  backs  or 
strapped  on  the  back 
of  a  horse  ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  an  un- 
common sight  to  see 
a  pony  ambling  along 
with  a  little  papoose 
strapped  on  either 
side  of  him. 

Mr.  Baillie-Groh- 
man tells  the  follow- 
ing story,  which  can- 
not fail  to  interest 
British  mothers  :  He 
once  came  across  an 
Indian  baby  strapped  to  a  board  about  2ft.  long 
by  1  ft.  broad.  Both  board  and  baby  were  lean- 
ing against  the  log  wall  of  a  frontier  shanty  on 
its  shady  side.  There  was  nobody  near,  so  Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

    this  must  be  a  new  way  of 

"  pre-empting "  a  location 
adopted  by  Westerners,  the 
letter  of  the  land  laws  oblig- 
ing them  to  mark  posses- 
sion by  some  visible  and 
unmistakable  squatter's  sign. 
"Urging  my  horse  a  little 
nearer  I  noticed  that  some 
strings  were  dangling  about 
the  baby's  neck,  one  being 
attached  to  its  dusky  big 
toe.  The  child  was  com- 
placently sucking  a  piece  of 
meat  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  which  was  tied  to 
one  end  of  the  string,  the 
idea  being  that  should  the 
little  one  swallow  the  meat 
accidentally,  he  would  in 
this  way  be  automatically 
prevented  from  choking  by 
his  own  spasmodic  kicks." 

The  photograph  next  re- 
produced has  a  rather  grue- 
some story  attaching  to  it. 
It  represents  some  of  the 
older  men,  as  well  as  women 
and  children,  of  a  once- 
powerful  tribe  of  Pacific 
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Coast  Indians  inhabiting  the  Cape 
country,  situated  on  the  mainland  of 
Columbia,  immediately  opposite  the 
northernmost  extremity  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Like  most  of  these  northern 
savages,  they  had  in  the  early  days  been 
a  very  dangerous  lot  ;  and  more  than 
once  the  six  nine-pounders,  forming  the 
battery  of  the  historic  old  Beaver,  had 
to  belch  forth  blank  cartridges  and 
occasionally  grape,  when  in  spite  of 
boarding-nets  and  other  precautions  a 
horde  of  these  savages  streamed  up  the 
sides  of  the  little  steamer  to  do  their 
trading.  The  Beaver,  by  the  way,  was 
the  very  first  steamer  to  churn  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific.  She  rounded  the  Horn 
in  1835,  and  she  was  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  a  trading  vessel  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company.  Many  an  interest- 
ing time  did  her  officers  and  crew  have. 
Her  end  was  a  little  pathetic,  though 
not  so  tragic  as  the  Tonquin,  whose 
crew  the  Indians  massacred,  and  which 
afterwards  blew  up  with  200  Nootkas 
on  board,  these  gentry  being  busily 
engaged  in  looting  their  prize.  The 
wreck  of  the  Beaver,  stranded  at  the 
entrance  to  Vancouver  Harbour,  recalls 
to  this  day  the  grand  old  times  of  the 
fur  trade.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  some  of  the  older  men  depicted  in 
our  photo,  were  among  the  number 
who  made  a  meal  or  two  off  the  crew  be- 
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longing  to  a  wrecked  Russian  fur-trading 
schooner  ;  for  cannibalism  was  not  un- 
known among  the  peculiarities  of  the 
coast  "  Sywaches "  in  days  gone  by. 
To-day,  however,  they  are  a  peaceful  lot, 
who  hunt  nothing  more  exciting  than 
dollars  and  whisky,  and  are  generally  as 
law-abiding  as  any  of  their  brothers  in 
British  Columbia. 

A  very  remarkable  photo,  singled  out 
from  Mr.  Baillie  -  Grohman's  collection 
forms  the  subject  of  our  next  illustra- 
tion. This  photo,  was  taken  some  hours 
after  a  great  fire  had  broken  out  in 
Montreal  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  photo.,  the  water 
froze  as  it  was  thrown  on  to  the  burning 
houses  by  the  engines,  and  then  snow 
began  to  fall  on  top  of  that.  In  con- 
nection with  this  fire  and  the  severe 
weather  that  prevailed  at  the  time  in 
Eastern  Canada,  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman 
mentions  a  curious  incident.  On  the  day 
of  the  conflagration  he  was  living  in 
Victoria,  B.C.,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
C.P.R.,  though  on  the  same  degree  of  latitude  ; 
and  yet  he  was  picking  violets  in  his  own  garden ! 


astounding  effect  of  hard  frost  at  a  big  fire  in  montreal, 
(the  water  pro;?e  as  fast  as  jt  was  thbowk  on  to  the  fire.) 
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AN  EXTRAORDINARY  NATURAL  WARM  BATH. 


The  next  of  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman's  photos,  to 
be  dealt  with  shows  a  very  curious  natural  hot- 
spring  in  British  Columbia.  This,  as  one  may 
see  in  the  photo.,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  open-air  warm  bath  of  quite  conventional 
shape.  It  was  used  as  a  bath  even  by  the 
Indians,  and,  of  course,  the  moment  the  white 
man  came  along  he  took  very  favourably  to  it. 
The  present  occupant  of  this  natural  bath  was 
enjoying  his  ablutions,  enhanced  by  libations  of 
good  Scotch  whisky  (the  bottle  may  be  seen  on 
the  further  edge),  when  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  promptly  took 
the  photograph. 
The  water  is  quite 
warm,  and  wells 
up  out  of  the 
earth,  bringing 
with  it  as  it  does 
so  small  quanti- 
ties of  lime  sedi- 
ment, which  has 
settled  round  the 
edge  of  the  pool, 
and  slowly  accu- 
mulated. The 
water  is  always 
welling  slowly  up, 
and  keeping  the 
bath  full  of  per- 
fectly clear  warm 
water  —  about 


blood  heat  —  the  over- 
flow finding  its  way 
down  into  the  valley 
some  300ft.  or  4coft. 
below.  The  natural 
formation  of  the  sides 
of  this  bath  has,  of 
course,  taken  a  very 
longtime,  and  probably 
a  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  nothing  of 
the  sort  to  be  seen. 
Or,  at  any  rate,  the 
bath  did  not  measure 
its  present  dimensions 
—  about  rift,  across 
and  5  ft.  deep. 

One  of  the  strangest 
of  the  minor  curiosities 
one  passes  on  the  way 
to  the  Pacific  is  the 
great  pile  of  buffalo 
skulls,  horns,  and  bones, 
which  is  depicted  in 
the  accompanying 
photo.,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to 
Mr.  W.  Thompson,  the  well-known  mining 
engineer,  of  58,  New  Broad  Street.  This 
melancholy  monument  is  a  sad  reminder  of  those 
days  when  the  bison  or  American  buffalo 
roamed  in  countless  herds  across  the  continent. 
Now,  as  everybody  knows,  the  buffalo  is  all  but 
extinct,  there  being  left  but  one  herd  in  the 
whole  world.  This  herd  we  are  enabled  to 
show  in  the  photo,  on  the  top  of  the  next 
page.  Of  course,  these  interesting  animals 
are  now  most  carefully  preserved,  and  they 
were  specially  photographed  for  this  article 
in  a   private   park  at   Silver   Heights,  VVin- 
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nipeg,  Manitoba.  Some  little  time  after  the 
train  leave?  Moosejaw  the  country  is  seen 
fairly  reticulated  with  the  deep  and  narrow 
buffalo  trails  and  pitted  with  their  wallows — 
saucer-like  hollows  in  which  the  shaggy  monsters 
used  formerly  to  disport  themselves.  More 
pitiful  still,  however,  are  the  scattered  heaps 
of  whitened  bones  and  skulls  of  these  noble 
animals,  which  strew  the  flower  -  sprinkled 
sward  of  the  plain  in  all  directions. 

The  next  photo- 
graph  is  from 
Mr.  Baillie-Groh- 
man's  collection, 
and  it  illustrates 
in  an  even  more 
striking  manner 
the  mournful  and 
tragic  disappear- 
ance of  the  bison. 
In  this  photo., 
which  is  an  ex- 
tremely remark- 
able one,  we  see 
some  settlers 
gathering  in  the 
bones  from  the 
prairies  for  ship- 
in  e  n  t .  This 
photo,  was  taken 
at  Gull  Lake,  in 
the  North  -  West 
Territories. 
"Bison  horns, 
skulls,  and  bones, 
and  the  horns  of 
wapiti,"  remarked  Frmwriu*>, 


Mr.  Baillie  -  Grohman,  "were  in  the  past 
scattered  all  over  the  prairies  in  amazing  pro- 
fusion." There  is  a  great  demand  for  these 
bones,  it  would  appear,  and  they  are  converted 
into  bone  manure.  When  the  farmer's  busiest 
times  of  sowing  and  harvesting  are  over,  he  and 
his  men  take  their  teams  and  carts  and  travel 
over  the  prairie  to  collect  the  bones,  skulls,  etc. 
Then,  as  many  of  the  trains  return  pretty  light 
from   the  west,    these  mournful  remains  are 
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carried  by  the  railway 
company  at  cheap  rates 
to  the  various  factories, 
where  they  are  converted 
into  bone  manure. 

The  photo,  which  we 
reproduce  as  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  number  of 
the  Magazine  is  truly 
amazing,  whether  con- 
sidered as  a  subject  or  a 
photo,  qua  photo.  It 
shows  the  salmon  in  vast 
numbers  ascending  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Fraser  River, 
and  the  precise  spot  where 
the  photo,  was  taken  is 
not  far  from  Yale,  in 
British  Columbia.  The 
width  of  the  stream  at 
this  spot  is  somewhere 
between  30ft.  and  40ft. 
Myriads  of  fish  come  up 
the  great  Fraser  during 
the  early  summer  months, 
and  swarm  into  all  the 
tributaries  and  backwaters 
for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing. Fishing  in  the  Fraser 
and  Columbia  Rivers,  then, 
is  apt  to  pall,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary reason  that 
there  is  too  much  fish. 
The  Indian  takes  a  salmon 
for  his  breakfast  from  the 
Fraser  River  much  as  you 
or  I  would  take  a  dried 
haddock  from  the  pantry. 
So  far  from  requiring  to 
fish  in  the  ordinary  way,  he 
simply  pulls  a  salmon  out 
with  every  dip  of  his 
landing-net.  Those  who  really  know  this  river 
are  aware  how  accurate  it  is  to  describe  the 
Fraser  at  times  as  "alive  with  salmon,"  the  fish 
being  so  thick  as  to  push  each  other  out  of  the 
water.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  pull  them  out 
with  the  hand.  Mr.  Archer  Baker,  of  the  C.P.R. 
— one  of  the  ablest  railway  men  in  the  world  — 
himself  assured  me  that  when  canoeing  down  the 
Fraser  he  has  been  unable  to  dip  his  paddle  in 
the  water  in  any  part  without  striking  a  salmon. 

At  the  Fishery  Commission,  held  by  order 
of  the  Dominion  Government,  in  Victoria, 
B.C.,  in  March,  1892,  some  remarkable — even 
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astounding — evidence  re- 
lating to  the  salmon-fishing 
industry  was  given  by  Mr. 
Wilmot,  the  local  com- 
missioner for  the  Govern- 
ment. "  Many  animals," 
said  Mr.  Wilmot,  "eat  the 
salmon  —  even  cattle  eat 
them.  I  have  known 
people  cook  salmon 
specially  for  their  hogs; 
I  myself  have  seen  a  herd 
of  cows  eat  a  canoe-load 
of  salmon  in  a  day."  The 
fish  weighed  from  351b. 
to  401b.  each,  and  were 
caught  by  himself.  Re- 
member, this  is  the 
evidence  of  a  responsible 
expert,  given  before  a 
Government  Commission, 
and  not  a  mere  squatter's 
yarn. 

The  last  photo,  is  one 
of  the  cache  trees,  used 
by  the  Indians  as  stores. 
The  tree  in  the  photograph 
is  situated  near  Yale,  on 
the  Fraser  River,  in 
British  Columbia.  As  the 
salmon  pass  up  the  river, 
in  truly  incredible 
numbers,  they  are  speared 
by  the  Indians.  They  are 
then  split  open  and 
smoked.  The  fish  is  then 
packed  in  cedar  -  bark 
boxes,  and  stored  away  in 
the  trees,  high  enough  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of 
bears  and  dogs.  The 
Indians  come  down  to  the 
river  from  long  distances  and  in  large  numbers  to 
catch  and  cure  the  fish,  for  salmon  is  their  staple 
food.  Amongst  the  white  men  and  Indians 
these  cache  trees  laden  with  food  are  regarded 
as  absolutely  sacred.  A  most  interesting  story 
appears  in  one  of  the  Canadian  Blue-Books 
about  the  celebrated  Colonel  Palliser,  who,  in 
the  early  days  when  he  made  the  first  explora- 
tion of  the  Kootenay  District,  was  so  run 
down  in  food  supplies  that  he  was  of  necessity 
compelled  to  plunder  a  cache  tree.  He  left  his 
last  shirt  inside  one  of  the  boxes,  however,  in 
return  for  the  food  so  providentially  supplied. 


3D  IS  STOKED. 


{To  be  con/inucd.) 


Amazing  and  incredible  as  the  following  narrative  may  appear,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  absolutely 
true  account  of  what  both  the  writer  and  his  party  saw  with  their  own  eyes. 


HEN    is    the  juggler  coming?' 
asked  O'Rourke. 

"In  about  half  an  hour,"  I 
replied,  looking  at  my  watch. 
We  were  just  lighting  our  cigars 
after  a  quiet  bachelors'  dinner.  There  were 
six  of  us  there  —  O'Rourke,  Jardine,  Fitzgerald, 
Le  Fanu,  Hardy,  and  myself.  O'Rourke,  a 
typical  Irishman,  I  had  met  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  known  more  for  his  escapades  than  for 
his  academical  triumphs.  But  he  was  a  capital 
fellow  ;  good-hearted  and  jolly,  though  inclined 
towards  a  little  rashness  in  his  love  of  practical 
jokes.  He  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  know- 
ledge, for  he  had  dabbled  in  science,  philosophy, 
history,  and  half-a-dozen  other  things,  which  he 
knew  just  enough  to  talk  about  with  an  air  ot 
deep  erudition.  Needless  to  say,  he  had 
marched  with  the  times,  and  consequently  held 
all  old  -  world  beliefs  in  utter  contempt. 
"  Science "  (spelt  with  a  capital  S)  "  had 
abolished  all  that,"  he  used  to  declare,  with  self- 
convincing  conclusion.  But  most  curious  to 
relate,  in  moments  of  deep  excitement  he 
would  occasionally  relapse  into  his  aboriginal 
superstition,  and  even  burst  out  in  his  native 
Irish,  notwithstanding  his  'Varsity  education. 
In  Cambridge  he  had  tried  for  "triple  honours," 
just  to  show  us  what  he  could   do,  in  the 


full  consciousness  of  his  own  abilities;  but 
somehow  or  other  he  had  managed  to  get  no 
more  than  a  "  third-class  "  in  each.  Fortunately 
for  him,  he  had  plenty  of  money,  and  had  no 
need  to  think  of  his  future.  After  leaving 
Cambridge,  he  travelled  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  was  now  doing  India  to  complete  his  globe- 
trotting programme.  He  explained  to  me  con- 
fidentially that  he  intended  standing  for  Parlia- 
ment when  he  '  returned  home,  and  was  just 
acquiring  a  little  general  information  to  startle 
the  House  with  afterwards.  1  laughed  at  his 
ambition,  but  was  nevertheless  very  glad  to  see 
him  once  more  when  he  suddenly  turned  up  in 
Calcutta,  where  I  was  practising  in  the  High 
Court. 

Jardine  was  the  exact  reverse  of  O'Rourke. 
He  was  a  quiet,  sedate,  long-headed  Scotchman, 
and  the  junior  partner  in  a  well-known  mercantile 
firm  in  Calcutta.  Our  acquaintance  had  begun 
in  my  holding  a  brief  on  behalf  of  his  firm  in 
a  complicated  law-suit,  which  involved  a  large 
sum  of  money  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  the 
firm  was  successful  in  the  case  helped  to  ripen 
our  acquaintance  into  friendship. 

The  others  I  need  not  describe  in  detail, 
except  to  mention  that  Fitzgerald  was  also  a 
Cambridge  man,  who  had  got  into  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and   was,    at  the  time  of  my 
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story,  an  Assistant- Magistrate  in  Calcutta.  Le 
Farm  was  a  barrister  practising  in  the  High 
Court  of  Calcutta,  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
made  in  London  when  we  were  "  eating  terms  " 
in  Lincoln's  Inn.  -  Hardy  was  a  smart  young 
doctor  in  charge  of  the  surgical  ward  in  a  large 
hospital  in  Calcutta. 

I  had  invited  these  friends  to  a  quiet  dinner, 
to  be  followed  by  a  performance  by  the  celebrated 
juggler,  Ram  Pershad,  of  Benares.  Ram  Per- 
shad was  a  difficult  man  to  get  hold  of.  He 
prided  himself  on  being  an  artist  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  scorned  the  very  idea  of  exhibiting 
his  skill  for  mere  filthy  lucre.  The  fact  was, 
he  had  formerly  been  under  the  patronage  of  a 
Maharajah,  and  had  only  performed  at  his 
command  before  distinguished  visitors.  But 
owing  to  the  Maharajah's  death,  Ram  Pershad's 
financial  condition  had  been  deteriorating  for 
some  time.  Even  <  .en  one  had  to  be  some- 
what delicate  in  deiiing  with  him,  for,  if  one 
were  to  offer  him  money  openly  in  payment  of 
his  performance,  he  would  probably  throw  it 
back  at  the  donor's  head  in  high  dudgeon. 
The  way  to  manage  the  business  was  to  ask 
him  to  perform  as  a  mere  artistic  display, 
and  then  to  make  the  payment  for  "  expenses 
incurred." 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  matter 
was  somewhat  simpler,  for  just  at  that  time  I 
happened  to  be  of  some  professional  service  to 
him.  Somebody  had  tried  to  sell  his  ancestral 
house  in  his  native  town  on  an  old  claim,  and 
had  obtained  judgment  against  him  in  the 
District  Court.  Ram  Pershad,  however,  had 
com  :  to  Calcutta  to  appeal  to  the  High  Court, 
and  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  win  his 
appeal.  As  he  had  to  stay  in  the  town  for 
some  time  longer  to  complete  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  case,  he  consented  to  give  a  series 
of  performances  at  my  request  before  a  select 
party  of  friends.  We  were  thus  in  expectation 
of  his  arrival  after  the  dinner. 

"Is  his  cleverness  equal  to  his  reputation?" 
asked  Le  Fanu.  "  I  hear  he  is  a  wonderful 
fellow,  and  can  do  anything  he  likes  with  his 
spectators,  as  that  Bulliwrag,  Q.C.,  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  used  to  do  with  his  hostile  witnesses. 
I  am  told  that  this  Ram  Pershad  can  make 
one  see  things  which  have  no  real  existence, 
and  influence  one's  other  senses  in  a  similarly 
mysterious  manner." 

"  Pooh  !  "  exclaimed  O'Rourke,  "  I  should 
like  this  fellow  to  do  that  to  me  !  We  have 
not  reached  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
be  tricked  by  a  juggler.  However  wonderful 
his  feats  may  be,  they  could  all  be  explained  by 
science,  pure  and  simple.  There  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  anything  mysterious  about  him." 


"  We  shall  see,  old  chap,"  I  said.  "  You 
may  try  to  catch  him,  if  you  can  ;  and  if  you 
do  so,  you  will  be  the  first  man  to  succeed  in 
the  attempt.  Of  course,  I  do  not  expect  all 
his  tricks  to  be  wonderful  ;  at  best,  he  will 
probably  do  something  simple  at  first,  just  as 
an  appetizer." 

"  And  then  brace  up  for  his  masterpiece," 
put  in  Jardine.  "  If  he  is  a  true  artist,  he 
will  not  give  us  his  best  to-night,  but  reserve 
that  as  a  startler  for  the  closing  scene  on  the 
last  day." 

"I  believe  so,"  I  said;  "and  as  he  has  pro- 
mised to  perform  again  on  two  or  three  later 
occasions,  he  will  not  spoil  the  interest  in  the 
rest  of  his  feats  by  letting  us  see  at  once  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  skill.  He  is  more  likely 
to  lead  up  by  a  process  of  gradation  to  a 
climax,  and  then  bring  down  the  house  on  the 
last  day  with  an  eye-opener  for  O'Rourke,  un- 
believer though  he  be.    But  here  he  comes." 

At  that  moment,  heralded  by  the  servant, 
Ram  Pershad  entered  and  salaamed  to  us 
politely,  but  without  the  slightest  touch  of 
servility.  He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  of 
medium  height,  spare,  but  well  knit.  He  had 
a  short,  black  beard,  which  was  just  beginning 
to  be  touched  with  grey.  With  the  exception 
of  the  turban,  he  was  dressed  entirely  in  white, 
his  close-fitting  chupkan  (tunic)  reaching  almost 
to  his  knee,  like  a  frock-coat.  His  trousers 
tapered  down  to  his  ankles  ;  his  turban  was 
grey,  resembling  in  shape  that  of  a  Bengal 
Lancer.  He  wore  ordinary  Indian  shoes  with 
turned-up  toes ;  be  removed  them,  however, 
and  entered  the  room  barefoot  in  accordance 
with  true  Oriental  custom.  Behind  him  followed 
a  small  boy,  with  a  basket  in  his  hand  no 
bigger  than  a  lady's  work-box. 

"  I  am  very  glad,  Ram  Pershad,"  I  said, 
"  that  yoa  have  been  able  to  come.  Most 
of  these  sahibs  know  you  already  by  reputation, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  your  performance  before 
them  will  greatly  increase  that  fame." 

"Your  beholden  shall  try  to  deserve  the 
kindness  of  these  great  sahibs,"  Ram  Pershad 
replied,  simply,  and  made  a  general  bow  to  my 
friends.  Then  without  further  delay,  as  we 
were  impatient  for  the  performance,  he  pre- 
pared to  begin.  He  took  out  a  sheet  of  cloth 
f.om  the  basket  and  spread  it  on  the  carpet, 
then  sat  down  on  the  sheet  with  the  basket 
by  his  side,  and  motioned  to  the  boy  to  retire 
to  a  distance  of  about  eight  or  ten  feet,  to  indicate 
to  us  thereby  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  a  con- 
federate in  the  performance.  We  drew  up  our 
chairs  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle  quite  close 
to  the  juggler,  so  as  to  see  what  was  going  on 
in  front  as  well  as  on  either  side  of  him. 
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RAM   PERSHAD  ENTERED  AND  SALAAMED   TO  US  POLITELY. 


Ram  Pershad  began  with  a  few  simple 
tricks,  all  very  clever,  but  which  called  forth  no 
special  admiration  on  our  part.  Then  he 
gradually  warmed  up,  and  we  prepared  to  see 
something  out  of  the  common.  He  produced  a 
little  ball  of  thread  and  placed  it  on  the  cloth, 
about  two  feet  in  front  of  him. 

"  You  will  see,  sahibs,"  he  said,  rolling  his 
sleeves  right  up  to  his  elbows,  "  that  I  have 
nothing  hidden  about  my  arms  ;  neither  have 
I  anything  in  my  hands."  Saying  this,  he 
extended  both  his  bared  arms  and  allowed  us  to 
examine  his  hands  minutely,  O'Rourke,  the 
sceptical,  going  so  far  as  to  scrutinize  each 
finger  in  detail.  Ram  Pershad  smiled,  then, 
picking  up  the  ball  of  thread  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  his  left  hand,  said  to 
O'Rourke  :— 

"  Will  you,  sahib,  spread  your  handker- 
chief over  your  knees?" 

O'Rourke  did  as  he  was  requested.  Ram 
Pershad  then  began  to  break  off  with  his 
right  hand,  bit  by  bit,  pieces  of  thread  from 


the  ball  which  he  held  in  his  left. 
He  counted  the  pieces  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  when  some  dozen 
pieces,  each  about  2in.  in  length, 
had  accumulated  in  his  right 
hand,  he  threw  the  ball  away  to  a 
distance  with  his  left.  It  rolled 
to  Jardine's  feet,  who  picked  it 
up,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  ball 
of  coarse  thread,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  sewing  of  rough  material. 
Ram  Pershad  then  began  to 
break  the  pieces  into  smaller  bits 
with  the  fingers  of  both  hands, 
till  they  were  too  small  to  hold. 
Rolling  these  pieces  into  a  pellet, 
he  placed  it  on  O'Rourke's  hand- 
kerchief and  said  to  him  : — 

"  You  see  on  your  knees,  sahib, 
the  fragments  of  the  thread.  I 
have  nothing  in  my  hands,  but 
will  you  again  examine  them  to 
make  quite  sure  that  there  is 
really  nothing  there?" 

And  O'Rourke  did  make  quite 
sure  that  there  was  nothing  larger 
than  a  speck  of  dust  about  the 
juggler's  hands.     Ram  Pershad 
smiled  again,  and  asked  O'Rourke 
to  pick  up  the  pellet  and  place 
it  on  the  juggler's  hand.  Ram 
Pershad  then,  rubbing  the  pellet 
gently  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  his  left  hand,  proceeded 
to  unwind  it  with  his  right  into  a 
long  thread,  whole  and  entire  ! 
"  How  long  is  it,  sahib  ?  "  he  asked  O'Rourke. 
"About  two  feet,"   the  latter  replied,  "as 
far  as  I  can  guess."    In  this  opinion  all  of  us 
agreed,  more  or  less. 

"  So  '  twelve  times  two  inches  make  twenty- 
four  inches,'"  Ram  Pershad  said,  quietly,  and 
prepared  for  the  next  trick,  before  we  had 
time  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  last. 

"  Will  you,  sahib,"  the  juggler  said  to  me, 
"  please  order  a  kettle  and  some  water  to  be 
brought  to  me  ?  " 

My  servant  brought  a  kettle  and  a  jug  of 
water.  Ram  Pershad  poured  a  little  water  into 
the  kettle.  He  then  ordered  his  little  boy  to 
sit  down  on  the  cloth  just  in  front  of  him,  with 
his  face  towards  the  spectators  ;  the  boy  obeyed 
in  silence.  Ram  Pershad  produced  a  little 
straw  from  his  basket,  and  a  handful  of  uncooked 
rice.  He  removed  the  boy's  turban,  and  the 
little  fellow's  long  hair  hung  down  to  his  neck. 
Placing  the  rice  on  a  plate,  given  to  him  for 
the  purpose,  he  handed  it  to  O'Rourke,  say- 
in<?;  :  — 
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"Will  you  please  examine  the  rice,  sahib, 
to  see  that  it  is  not  already  cooked  ?  " 

O'Rourke  did  so,  and  the  plate  was  passed 
round  to  us  to  do  likewise ;  we  satisfied  our- 
selves on  the  matter.  Ram  Pershad  then  put 
the  rice  into  the  kettle,  and  taking  up  the  straw 
in  his  hands,  began  to  rub  it  briskly  between 
his  palms  till  it  burst  into  flames.  Placing  the 
burning  straw  on  the  bare  head  of  the  boy, 
he  snatched  up  the  kettle  and  held  it  over  the 
flames.  The  flames  did  not  last  more  than 
thirty  seconds,  but  in  the  meantime  the  water 
boiled  over.  Ram 
Pershad  poured 
out  the  rice  on  the 
plate  and  handed 
it  to  O'Rourke. 

"Well,  cer- 
tainly, it  is  cooked 
now,"  the  latter 
admitted,  after 
examining  the 
rice ;  "  but  it  is 
not  quite  so  warm 
as  I  should  have 
expected." 

"So  the  sahib 
thinks  the  rice  has 
been  cooked  with 
tepid  water  ?  " 
Ram  Pershad 
said,  as  he  took 
the  plate  from 
O'Rourke  and 
passed  it  to  the 
rest  of  us  for 
inspection. 
O'Rourke  was  un- 
doubtedly right  : 
the  rice  was  cer- 
tainly  cooked, 
but  it  was  not 
very  warm.  It 
seemed  very 
strange  and  in- 
explicable ;  yet, 
there  was  nothing 

in  the  method  of  performance  for  us  to 
take  objection  to.  But  whatever  the  secret  of 
the  feat  was,  Ram  Pershad  continued  his  per- 
formance with  cool  indifference,  and  we  were 
again  deeply  engrossed  in  watching  him. 

Stepping  up  to  the  wall  before  us,  and  cover- 
ing his  hands  with  a  handkerchief,  Ram  Pershad 
began  to  knock  on  the  wall,  while  uttering 
some  words  in  a  low  tone.  The  first  few 
words  I  did  not  hear  distinctly ;  then  as  he 
turned  his  face  from  the  wall  and  cast  a  rapid 
glance  over  his  spectators,  I  caught  the  closing 
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words  of  the  incantation — "  jam-i-saheth  "  (the 
cup  of  health).  But  what  did  we  behold  on 
the  wall  from  which  he  had  just  withdrawn- 
his  handkerchief?  A  tiny  silver  tap  stuck  on 
its  bare  surface  ! 

"  Sahibs,"  Ram  Pershad  said,  making  a  pro- 
found bow,  and  his  glistening  eyes  seemed  to 
look  far  away  at  some  bygone  picture  of  the 
past;  his  voice  quivered  as  he  spoke.  "Sahibs, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  but  a  young 
man,  I  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  shrine 
of  Hard  war  at  the  sources  of  the  sacred  Ganges. 

VV  h  en  I  had 
almost  reached 
my  destination,  I 
found  dying  under 
a  tree  a  venerable 
ascetic.  He,  too, 
had  been  winding 
his  way  on  the 
pilgrimage,  but 
had  broken  down 
even  as  his  eyes 
beheld  the  holy 
shrine  of  the  dis- 
tant hilltop.  His 
constant  fasts  and 
many  bodily  chas- 
tisements had 
w  o  r  n  out  his 
strength,  and  he 
lay  dying  by  the 
side  of  the  Ganges, 
unable  to  crawl  to 
the  sacred  stream 
to  moisten  his 
parched  lips  and 
cleanse  his  soul 
before  departing 
into  the  great  un- 
known that  lies 
beyond  this  mortal 
life.  Seeing  him 
in  this  state,  I 
brought  some  of 
the  sacred  water 
in  my  lota  (brass 
drinking  vessel),  and  held  it  to  his  lips.  He 
drank  to  the  last  drop;  his  dimmed  eyes 
brightened  for  a  moment,  his  lips  moved  in  a 
silent  benediction.  I  bent  low  and  heard  his 
dying  words,  whispered  in  my  ear  :  '  May  thou 
never  thirst,  my  son  ;  may  the  water  of  life  ever 
be  thy  portion,  and  the  cup  of  health  the  joy 
of  thy  friends  and  benefactors.'  Then  he  spoke 
to  me  some  other  words  which  I  may  not  utter, 
for  their  secret  is  to  me  a  sacred  trust." 

He  paused  a  while,  and  his  eyes  again 
assumed  that  far-away  look  in  contemplation 
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of  some  distant  recollection  of  melancholy 
pleasure. 

"  Sahibs,"  he  resumed,  almost  abruptly,  "  may 
you  taste  that  cup  of  health  to  charm  your 
bodies  against  the  fell  diseases  of  life,  and  to 
render  them  fit  abodes  for  your  enlightened 
souls.  Ask,  sahibs,  what  you  would  like  to 
drink  :  be  it  the  sparkling  concoctions  of  the 
Frank,  or  the  cool  sherbet  of  our  land — ask, 
and  it  shall  not  be  denied  you.  Ask  boldly 
whatever  is  your  favourite,  and  your  choice  shall 
be  your  cup  of  health,  even  as  the  nectar  of  the 
gods." 

I  waited,  in  accordance  with  my  position  as 
host,  for  my  friends  to  ask  first ;  but  none  of 
them  seemed  inclined  to  make  the  venture. 
Now,  I  prided  myself  on  being  a  connoisseur 
in  the  matter  of  port,  ever  since  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Senhor  Antonio  Garcia,  of 
Oporto,  a  Portuguese  merchant, 
who  had  opened  a  firm  in 
Calcutta.  So  I  demanded  a 
glass  of  port  wine  from  Ram 
Pershad,  just  to  set  a  good 
example  to  my  guests.  Ram 
Pershad  requested  me  to  order 
a  number  of  glasses  to  be  brought 
to  him  ;  then,  holding  one  in  his 
right  hand,  he  turned  the  tap 
with  his  left,  while  uttering  some 
words  which  I  could  not  catch 
distinctly.  The  rich  red  wine 
spouted  out  from  the  tap  on  the 
bare  wall  of  my  own  house,  and 
filled  the  glass  to  the  brim  !  Ram 
Pershad  handed  the  glass  to  me 
— I  almost  expected  a  wreath  of 
sulphurous  smoke  to  curl  up 
above  the  glass,  and  to  see  the 
impress  of  a  cloven  foot  on  the 
carpet  as  the  juggler  retired  to 
his  place.  Never  was  I  more 
mistaken  in  my  life.  I  tasted 
the  wine— it  was  delicious  !  The 
flavour  was  slightly  different  from 
any  that  I  was  acquainted  with  ; 
but  that  it  was  port  wine,  and  of 
the  most  exquisite  excellence,  I 
was  prepared  to  stake  my  reputa- 
tion as  a  connoisseur.  I  drained 
the  glass  to  the  last  drop. 

"  I  wish  you  fellows  would  have 
a  try,"  I  said  ;  "  you  see,  I  have 
judiciously  kept  the  best  wines 
to  the  last  !  " 

Then,  emboldened  by  my 
success,  my  friends  began  to  ask 
eagerly  for  whatever  they  fancied 
— champagne,  sherry,  claret,  any- 


thing they  could  think  of.  They  got  it,  and 
from  the  self-same  tap  ;  they  swore  it  was  the 
best  they  had  ever  drunk,  before  —  with  the 
remark,  however,  that  the  flavour  did  not  seem 
to  be  quite  within  their  past  experience. 

"  Begorra  ! "  O'Rourke  burst  out,  in  his 
aboriginal  tongue  (he  had  not  yet  asked  for 
anything  himself),  "  'tis  moighty  sthrange  !  Oi 
never  dhrimt  av  havin'  a  dhrink  from  a  bare 
wall  at  all,  at  all.  Holy  Moother  av  Hiven  ! 
but  'tis  wicket  to  thrifle  wid  th'  powers  av  dark- 
ness ! " 

"Oh,  hang  your  scruples,  O'Rourke,"  I  said  ; 
"  you  will  never  again  get  such  a  chance  of 
tasting  the  '  nectar  of  the  gods,'  and  for  the 
mere  asking  of  it  too.  Don't  be  an  ass  ;  just 
ask  for  what  you  fancy — the  more  unique  the 
better." 

"  Is  it  unique  you  want,  me  bhoy  ?  Well,  thin, 
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arsk  this  messenger  av  Beelzebub  an'  all  the 
imps  av  darkness  to  give  me  a  glass  av — is  it 
unique  you  want? — well  thin,  Chartreuse,  me 
bhoy  !  " 

I  requested  Ram  Pershad  to  pour  out  a  glass 
of  Chartreuse  for  O'Rourke.  Ram  Pershad  took 
a  glass  and  was  about  to  turn  the  tap,  when — 

li  Hould  on,  me  beauty,"  O'Rourke  inter- 
rupted ;  "  Oi  want  none  av  that  furrin  stuff ; 
let  this  agint  av  th'  infer  r-r-nal  regions  hand  me 
some  whisky  an'  soda." 

Ram  Pershad  smiled 
when  I  explained  to 
him  that  the  sahib  had 
changed  his  mind,  and 
quietly  took  up  a  tum- 
bler and  held  it  to  the 
tap.  A  tiny  stream 
trickled  down  into  the 
tumbler,  and  the  deep 
yellow  fluid  began 
slowly  to  rise  till  it 
stood  about  an  inch 
high.  • 

"  Will  the  sahib  say 
if  it  is  enough  ?  "  asked 
Ram  Pershad. 

"  Ha'f  an  inch  more, 
me  sohn,"  replied 
O'Rourke  ;  "  a  good 
stiff  one  if  at  all,  at 
all." 

Ram  Pershad  held 
the  tumbler  a  little 
longer,  and  some  more 
of  the  liquid  trickled 
down.  Then  he  shut 
off  the  tap,  and  hold- 
ing the  tumbler  up, 
asked  if  it  was  enough. 
O'Rourke  nodded. 
Ram  Pershad  then  put  ~- 
the  tumbler  again 
against  the  wall,  and 
turned  the  tap.  Out 
spouted  a  clear  stream 
into  the  tumbler  till  it 
was  about  three  inches 
full.      Ram  Pershad 

handed  it  to  O'Rourke,  with  a  bow.  We 
watched  him  curiously  as  he,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, applied  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Bedad  !  'tis  rale  Irish!  "  O'Rourke  looked 
at  Ram  Pershad  furtively  once  or  twice — perhaps 
he  expected  the  juggler  to  vanish  from  sight, 
leaving  behind  him  a  strong  smell  of  brimstone. 
But  catching  a  grin  expanding  on  our  lips,  he 
emptied  the  tumbler  in  haste. 

After    this    wonderful   feat,    Ram  Pershad 
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removed  the  magic  tap  from  the  wall  in  the 
same  mysterious  manner  as  before,  and  left  us 
in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment. 

What  could  be  the  secret  of  his  tricks  ? 
Sleight-of-hand,  physical  science,  hypnotism — 
each  of  these  we  thought  of  as  a  possible 
explanation,  but  in  each  case  there  seemed  to 
be  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  accept- 
ance. The  trick  with  the  ball  of  thread  we 
attributed  to  sleight-of-hand,  pure  and  simple — 
that,  in  fact,  Ram  Per- 
shad had  somehow  or 
other  substituted  an 
entire  piece  of  thread 
for  the  broken  frag- 
ments. But  then  the 
objection  was  raised  : 
Whence  could  he  have 
got  the  entire  piece  ? 
The  pellet  of  broken 
bits  was  given  to 
O'Rourke  and  the  ball 
of  thread  was  held  by 
Jardine ;  moreover,  the 
juggler's  hands  con- 
tained nothing  —  we 
had  made  quite  sure 
of  that  at  every  stage 
of  the  performance. 
Surely  there  could  have 
been  no  substitution 
possible  !  As  for  the 
boiled  rice,  we  had  at 
first  thought  it  to  be 
also  a  case  of  sleight- 
of-hand,  aided,  of 
course,  by  physical 
science.  But,  "  The 
kettle  was  mine,"  I 
objected,  "  and  the 
water  was  supplied  by 
my  servant  ;  besides, 
we  examined  the  rice 
before  it  was  cooked, 
and  sat  all  the  time 
at  the  very  elbow  of 
the  juggler.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think 
that  he  had  sufficient 
apparatus  to  apply  the  laws  of  physical  science." 

"  Then  it  was  a  clear  case  of  hypnotism — 
that  and  the  business  of  the  tap,"  O'Rourke  put 
in,  with  a  sheepish  look  around.  He  was  now 
beginning  to  recover  his  normal  mental  con- 
dition, and  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  his 
sudden  relapse  into  superstitious  beliefs. 

"  Is  that,"  I  said,  "  how  you  account  for  your 
late  heresy  against  the  principles  of  science? 
But  I  do  believe  you  were  hypnotized." 
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"  And  you,  too,  and  die  whole  lot  of  us. 
Didn't  you  start  the  game  with  your  infernal 
port  wine,  and  the  other  fellows  follow  you  with 
their  little  lot?  " 

"  But  I  do  not  think,"  Dr.  Hardy  said,  quietly, 
in  answer  to  O'Rourke's  general  indictment, 
"  that  all  of  us  could  have  been  hypnotized — 
that,  in  fact,  the  wines  we  saw  had  no  real 
existence  ;  that  the  sensations  of  touch  and  taste, 
whicli  we  experienced  with  regard  to  them,  were 
entirely  the  coinage  of  our  imaginations.  The 
late  Dr.  Charcot,  of  the  Salpetriere,  whom  I 
deem  to  have  been  then  greatest  European  ex- 
ponent of  hypnotism,  always  maintained  that 
only  about  30  per  cent,  of  people  could  be 
hypnotized  even  to  an  elementary  stage,  and 
even  then  not  usually  without  their  own  con- 
sent. But  in  the  present  case  all  of  us  were 
operated  upon  ;  and  if  you  still  think  that  it 
was  hypnotism,  then,"  he  added,  mischievously, 
"  we  must  all  be  of  weak  intellect  to  have  been 
influenced  against  our  will." 

"Be  jabers  !  thin  'twas  the  divil  !  "  O'Rourke 
was  again  relapsing. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  don't  say  that.  What  the  real 
secret  of  Ram  Pershad  is  I  shall  not  venture 
to  say  till  I  see  more  of  his  feats.  But  this,  at 
least,  seems  to  me  to  be  certain  :  that  if  it  was 
a  case  of  hypnotism,  then  either  Dr.  Charcot 
and  the  other  Parisian  experts  were  wrong,  or 
this  juggler  has  a  greater  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  hypnotism,  and  therefore  a  greater 
power  over  his  subjects,  than  is  admitted  to  be 
possible  by  the  French  doctors.  In  my  case  I 
shall  reserve  my  opinion  till  I  see.  more  of  this 
juggler." 

Having  come  to  this  satisfactory  state  of  com- 
plete mystification,  we  waited  impatiently  for 
the  next  performance.  Now,  the  thought  had 
struck  us  that  perhaps  it  would  be  judicious  to 
change  the  scene  of  action  whenever  possible, 
just  to  prevent  Ram  Pershad  from  using  in  a 
subsequent  performance  any  local  information  he 
might  have  acquired  in  a  previous  one.  So  we 
agreed  to  ask  Ram  Pershad  to  give  the  next 
exhibition  of  his  skill  at  Fitzgerald's  house.  I 
believe  he  suspected  our  true  motive,  though 
we  mentioned  some  social  excuse  for  the  altera- 
tion in  our  programme,  pointing  out  to  him  the 
fact  that  Fitzgerald,  being  a  magistrate,  was  a 
man  of  prestige  and  influence,  and  that  it  would 
but  add  to  Ram  Pershad's  fame  to  perform  at 
his  house  instead  of  mine,  etc.,  etc.  He  took 
all  that  in,  and  fell  in  with  our  design  with  child- 
like simplicity  ;  but  I  believe  I  detected  a  faint 
smile  on  his  lips  when  I  was  mentioning  all 
those  facts,  a  superior  sort  of  a  smile,  as  if  he 
were  above  the  reach  of  any  scheme  of  ours  to 
frustrate  him. 


We  were  consequently  gathered  together  at 
Fitzgerald's  house  a  few  evenings  after  the  last 
exhibition,  and  enjoying  his  best  cigars  after 
dinner,  when  Ram  Pershad  entered.  He  was 
dressed  as  before,  and  followed  by  the  same 
boy,  with  the  identical  basket  in  his  hand. 

I  need  not  mention  the  few  simple  tricks 
with  which  he  began,  as  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  them.  Then  he  stood  up  and 
requested  us  to  permit  him  to  re-arrange  our 
chairs  for  a  special  purpose.  The  room  was 
about  20ft.  long  and  12ft.  wide,  and  close  to 
one  of  its  longitudinal  walls  Ram  Pershad  now 
drew  up  our  six  chairs  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
with  a  space  of  about  3ft.  between  two  con- 
secutive chairs.  When  we  had  taken  our  seats 
again,  he  went  and  stood  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  the  opposite  wall,  so  that  he  was 
more  or  less  at  the  centre  of  the  crescent,  and 
at  an  equal  distance  (about  10ft.)  from  each  of  us. 

"  You  see,  sahibs,"  he  said,  "  I  am  as  far  from 
each  of  you  as  I  can  conveniently  be,  and  what 
I  am  going  to  perform  shall  be  done  from  this 
distance,  without  the  possibility  of  employing 
any  physical  means  for  the  furtherance  of  my 
purpose." 

I  may  mention  here  that  Fitzgerald  sat  at 
one  end  of  the  crescent  and  O'Rourke  at  the 
other,  the  intervening  chairs  being  occupied 
by  Jardine,  Hardy,  Le  Fanu,  and  myself, 
respectively.  Ram  Pershad  took  out  something 
from  his  basket,  and  placing  it  in  Fitzgerald's 
hand,  retired  to  his  place  against  the  opposite 
wall. 

"  What  is  it,  sahib,  you  hold  in  your  hand  ?  " 
he  asked  Fitzgerald. 

"  A  rupee,"  replied  the  latter. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  "  asked  the  juggler. 

"  Quite,"  replied  Fitzgerald,  after  examining 
it,  however,  with  some  care.  It  was  a  rupee, 
the  current  coin  of  India  ;  and  Fitzgerald,  poor 
fellow,  having  remittances  to  make  to  his  people 
at  home,  had  cause  to  know  its  very  constitution 
since  the  fall  in  its  exchange  value. 

"  Will  you,  sahib,  now  close  your  hand  over 
the  coin  and  think  of  some  distant  country  ?  " 
Ram  Pershad  asked  from  his  place. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Fitzgerald,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

"  Will  you  please  open  your  hand  again,  and 
tell  me  what  is  there  ?  "  the  juggler  requested. 

"  A  rouble  instead  of  the  rupee  !  "  Fitzgerald 
exclaimed,  after  scrutinizing  the  coin. 

"  May  I  ask  what  was  the  country  you  thought 
of?"  Ram  Pershad  said. 

"  Russia,"  replied  Fitzgerald.  "  By  Jove  !  this 
is  uncanny  ! " 

But  Ram  Pershad  gave  him  no  time  for  such 
sombre  cogitations. 
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"  Will  you,  please,"  he  asked,  "  hand  over  the 
coin  to  the  next  sahib  ?  " 

Fitzgerald  passed  it  on  to  Jardine — the  juggler 
remaining  all  the  time  in  his  origi7ial position. 

"  What  is  it  you  hold  in  your  hand  ?  "  Ram 
Pershad  asked  Jardine. 


and  found  a  Mexican  dollar  in  my  hand. 
O'Rourke,  who  was  sitting  next  to  me,  was  the 
last  to  try,  and  as  I  passed  the  coin  to  him,  I 
hear  him  mutter  to  himself :  "  Oi  will  defate 
your  dherty  schames,  fwhatever  you  do,  you 
misbeguided  child  of  sin  an'  iniquity."  Curious 


"  WHAT  IS  IT,  SAHIB,  YOU  HOLD  IN  YOUR  HAND?" 


"  A  rouble,"  replied  Jardine,  after  looking 
at  the  coin. 

"  Now,  please,  close  your  hand  over  the  coin," 
said  Ram  Pershad,  "  and  think  of  some  other 
country." 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  replied  Jardine. 

"  Then  please  open  your  hand  again,  and  tell 
me  what  you  see  there." 

"  A  gulden  !  " 

"  And  what  was  the  country  you  thought 
of?" 

"  Austria  !  "  replied  Jardine. 

The  trick  was  repeated  with  the  rest  of  us 
with  a  similar  result,  where  each  thought  of  a 
different  country,  and  saw  in  his  hand  a  silver 
coin  of  that  country.     I  thought  of  Mexico, 


to  see  what  he  would  do,  I  watched  him 
closely  as  he  took  the  coin  from  me.  He 
held  it  on  the  palm  of  his  right  hand ;  then 
he  raised  his  hand  a  little,  to  examine 
the  coin  more  closely.  Now,  when  his  hand 
was  inclined  at  such  an  angle  that  Ram 
Pershad,  from  his  distant  position,  could  not 
possibly  see  the  palm  of  his  hand,  O'Rourke 
dexterously  slipped  the  coin  down  his  sleeve, 
while  still  pretending  to  scrutinize  an  imaginary 
coin  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  I  do  not  know 
if  Ram  Pershad  suspected  the  fraud,  but  I 
noticed  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile  on  his 
lips  as  he  stood  motionless  against  the  opposite 
wall,  waiting  for  O'Rourke  to  complete  his 
imaginary  examination. 
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"  AVhat  is  it  you  hold  in  your  hand,  sahib  ?  " 
asked  Ram  Pershad. 

"  A  Mexican  dollar,"  glibly  replied  O'Rourke 
— then  to  me,  sotte  voce,  "  divil  a  bit  Oi  do  !  " 

"  Will  you  then  close  your  hand  and  think  of 
some  country  ?  " 

"  Oi  will,  me  .sohn  "  ;  then  aside  to  me, 
"  hurray  for  ould  Oireland  !  " 

"What  have  you  thought  of,  may  1  ask?" 
said  Ram  Pershad. 

"  To   be  sure, 
'tis  Oireland  ! " 

"  Then  please 
open  your  hand, 
and  say  what  you 
see  there,"  re- 
quested the 
juggler. 

"  The  foinest 
subject  for  the 
science  of  palmis- 
try, me  bhoy,  if  you 
want  to  know ;  'tis 
mekandO'i  see,  for 
divil  a  bit  is  there 
a  coin  there  !  " 

A  loud  laugh 
from  the  spectators 
greeted  this  in- 
formation. I  alone 
remained  silent, 
for  I  had  wit- 
nessed O'Rourke's 
manoeuvre,  and 
was  anxious  to  see 
the  denouement.  I 
thought  Ram  Per- 
shad looked  a 
little  disconcerted 
at  the  turn  of 
affairs.  It  was, 
however,  only  for 
a  moment,  for  he 
affected  to  treat  the 
apparent  failure 
of  his  feat  with 
cool  indifference, 

and  requested  Fitzgerald  to  order  his  servant  to 
bring  him  a  small  flower-pot  and  some  earth. 
Fitzgerald  directed  the  servant  to  take  a  flower- 
pot from  the  veranda,  empty  out  the  contents,- 
and  fill  it  with  some  fresh  earth  from  the  garden. 
Ram  Pershad  now  requested  us  to  draw  up  our 
chairs  close  to  him,  as  usual.  While  the  servant 
was  away,  we  re-lit  our  cigars  and  began  to 
discuss  among  ourselves  the  various  features  of 
the  performance.  Suddenly  I  heard  O'Rourke 
whisper  to  me  : — 

"  Holy  Moses  \  but  vvhere  is  the  dollar  I 


TIS  ME  HAND  OI  SEE,   FOR  DIVIL  A  BIT   IS  THERE  A  COIN  THERE  ! 


slipped  down  me  sleeve  ?    It  has  disappeared, 

vanished,  scuttled  out  " 

"Perhaps  you  have  dropped  it  on  the  chair," 
I  suggested. 

"  Divil  a  bit  Oi  have  !  Oi  have  hild  me  hand 
oup  all  the  toime,  an'  it  couldn't  have  jumped 
out  against  the  laws  av  gravitation,  neither  could 
it  have  cot  a  hole  through  me  coat !  " 

"Well,  then,  say  nothing  about  it,"  I  whispered, 

"  or  else  you  will 
give  the  whole 
show  away." 

O'Rourke  was 
silent,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  the 
scared  look  on 
his  face.  "  Be 
ghorra  !  that  in- 
ferrnal,  divilish, 
hellish  coin  has 
melted  into  me 
very  bones  ! "  he 
kept  muttering  to 
himself.  In  the 
meantime  the  ser- 
vant returned  with 
the  flower  -  pot. 
Ram  Pershad 
.  poured  out  the 
loose  earth  on  a 
sheet  of  paper 
given  to  him  for 
the  purpose,  rolled 
his  sleeves  right  up 
to  his  elbows,  and 
held  up  the  empty 
pot  before  us. 

"You  will  see, 
sahibs,"  he  ad- 
dressed us,  "  that 
this  flower-pot  is 
quite  empty ;  now 
I  shall  fill  it  with 
this  earth." 

When  it  was 
about  three- 
quarters  full,  he 
produced  something  from  bis  basket,  and 
handed  it  to  us  to  examine.  It  was  a  mango 
stone,  and  we  were  all  acquainted  with  it — 
for  who  that  has  been  in  India  does  not  know 
the  mango,  whose  luscious  delicacy  alone  would 
suffice  to  make  up  for  all  Nature's  shortcomings 
in  that  country?  Ram  Pershad  then  put  the 
stone  into  the  pot,  and  filled  it  to  the  top  with 
some  earth.  He  poured  about  half  a  tumbler 
of  water  on  the  pot,  and  covered  it  over  with 
a  sheet  of  cloth.  He  then  took  out  of  his 
basket  a  curious  -  looking  flute   with  a  large 
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bulb  in  the  middle,  and  began  playing  on 
it  a  weird,  monotonous  tune,  resembling  very 
much  that  of  Highland  bag-pipes.  Suddenly 
he  dropped  the  flute,  seized  one  end  of  the 
cloth,  and  lifted  it  a  little — just  enough  to  enable 
us  to  see  the  top  of  the  pot.  A  tiny  bit  of 
green  was  visible  in  the  centre  of  the  pot  ! 
Then  he  replaced  the  cloth,  took  up  his  flute, 
and  struck  up  another  tune  ;  it  began  in  the 
same  monotonous  manner  as  before,  but  the 
tune  seemed  to  grow  faster  and  faster.  His 
eyes  were  fixed,  not  on  the  flute,  but  on  the 
cloth  stretched  over  the  flower-pot.  Every  now 
and  again  he  ended 
a  bar  with  a  furious 
climax  —  stooping 
down  in  the  act,  so 
that  his  flute  was 
almost  on  a  level 
with  the  cloth,  his 
transfixed  eyes  glis- 
tening as  if  he  would 
draw  the  cloth  away 
by  their  very  attrac- 
tion. 

After  almost  a 
screech  from  the 
flute,  the  playing 
ceased  with  startling 
abruptness.  The 
flute  dropped,  his 
arms  were  folded 
over  his  breast,  his 
eyes  were  riveted  to 
the  cloth  ;  his  eye- 
lids never  moved — 
he  might  have  been 
turned  into  stone 
for  all  we  knew. 

But  what  was  that 
we  saw  !  While  Ram 
Pershad  was  in  that 
immovable  attitude, 
the  cloth  over  the 
flower  -  pot  seemed 
to  be  lifted  up,  as 
if  by  the  magnetism 
of  his  eyes  !  At 
first  slowly,  almost 

imperceptibly,  then  swifter  and  swifter;  there 
seemed  to  be  something  on  the  pot  which 
forced  up  the  cloth  in  that  manner,  for  the 
top  of  the  cloth  was  in  the  form  of  a  dome, 
as  if  some  bulging  body  rested  under  it. 
The  dome  grew  higher  and  higher  —  Ram 
Pershad's  eyes  never  moving  off  the  cloth,  his 
body  as  inert  as  before.  Then  the  growth 
became  slower  and  slower ;  the  dome  stood 
about  twelve  inches  above  the  flower-pot,  and 


RAM   l'F.RSHAD  STARTED  A   FIERCE.   WILD,   SPASMODIC  TUNE. 


seemed  to  hesitate  whether  to  rise  higher  or  to 
remain  stationary.  Ram  Pershad  strained  his 
eyes  almost  from  his  sockets,  as  if  he  would 
thus  maintain  the  movement.  But  the  occasional 
force  was  fast  dying  out — it  wavered — suddenly 
Ram  Pershad  snatched  up  his  flute  again,  and 
started  a  fierce,  wild,  spasmodic  tune,  his  eyes 
never  moving  off  the  cloth.  The  tune  seemed 
to  be  interwoven  with  passion,  entreaty,  menace 
— every  fierce  emotion  that  was  reflected  in 
Ram  Pershad's  eyes.  It  sometimes  rose  to 
a  climax,  and  sometimes  died  out  in  a  low 
wail.     A  strange  sensation  seemed  to  sweep 

over  us — afterwards 
-\  some  of  the  spec- 
tators declared  that 
they  felt  a  wave  of 
fear,  and  some  an 
unaccountable  glow 
of  enthusiasm  and 
expectation,  just  as 
people  feel  when 
standing  in  the 
open  -  air  before  a 
thunderstorm,  drink- 
ing in  the  atmo- 
spheric charge  of 
electricity. 

With  a  quiver — 
almost  in  unison 
with  a  tremolo  in 
Ram  Pershad's  tune 
— the  dome  began 
to  rise  again,  higher 
and  yet  higher  !  The 
music  never  ceased ; 
it  may  have  been  for 
ten  minutes,  or  per- 
haps only  for  five — 
one  has  no  concep- 
tion of  time  under 
such  circumstances 
—  that  the  music 
kept  time  with  the 
rise  of  the  dome. 
If  the  upward  move- 
ment seemed  to  be 
retarded,  the  music 


grew  fiercer  and 
faster;  if  the  growth  was  rapid,  the  flute  played 
a  gentle  melody.  When  the  dome  stood 
about  two  feet  high,  and  a  slight  tremor  of 
the  cloth  seemed  to  indicate  a  culmination  of 
forces  on  the  part  of  the  invisible  agency 
that  lay  beneath,  Ram  Pershad  dropped  the 
flute,  folded  his  arms  over  his  breast,  and 
assumed  his  former  statuesque  attitude. 
Another  tremor  of  the  cloth,  and  yet  another 
—then  all  was  still.    Immediately  Ram  Pershad 
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snatched  up  the  cloth,  and  flung  it  away  at  one 
sweep. 

There  stood  in  the  flower-pot  before  our  eyes, 
and  almost  at  our  very  feet,  a  beautiful  little 
mango-tree,  in  full  blossom  ! 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  the  very  centre  of  the 
blossoms  there  lay,  in  solitary  state,  an  exqui- 
site little  mango,  bending  under  the  weight  of  its 
luscious  ripeness  ! 

Ram  Pershad  plucked  the  fruit  from  its  stalk, 
put  it  on  a.  plate,  and  passed  it  to  us  for  in- 
spection. It  was  not  the  large,  dark-green 
species  grown  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India, 
but  the  small,  rosy-pink  mango  of  Central 
Bengal.     We   were   quite   familiar   with  the 


1 


species,  and  recognised  it  at  a  glance.  The 
fruit  seemed  to  be  small,  even  for  its  species  ; 
but,  on  second  thought,  we  remembered  the 
fact  that  mangoes  borne  on  grafts  were  always 
smaller  than  those  on  trees  growing  in  the  soil. 

Ram  Pershad  then  asked  for  a  knife,  and  with 
a  curious  smile,  the  significance  of  which  I 


could  not  then  understand,  requested  O'Rourke 
to  cut  the  mango  lengthways,  a  little  on  one 
side  of  the  middle  so  as  to  avoid  the  stone. 
O'Rourke  tool:  the  plate  and  cut  the  mango  on 
it  according  to  Ram  Pershad's  direction.  The 
fruit  fell  in  two  portions  and  lay  on  the  plate  on 
either  side  of  the  knife  ;  the  larger  portion 
contained  the  stone,  and  the  other — but  what 
was  that  embedded  on  it,  like  another  stone, 
and  yet  not  a  stone,  because  it  glittered  with 
metallic  brilliancy?  We  all  bent  forward  to 
see,  but  O'Rourke  seized  the  piece  of  mango, 
and  with  a  shaking  hand  (as  if  he  were 
agitated  by  some  strong  presentiment)  scooped 
out  the  shining  thing  with  the  point  of  the 


knife.  He  held  the  thing  up  —  it  was  a 
silver  coin  !  Yes  !  a  Mexican  dollar  !  In 
his  agitation  O'Rourke  dropped  the  coin,  but 
I  caught  it  up,  and  as  I  stooped  to  do  so,  I 
heard  him  mutter,  "Thank  God  !"  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  the  intensity  of  which  was  to  me  a 
revelation. 


"  HE  HELD  THE  THING  UP  — IT  WAS  A   SILVER  COIN." 


(To  be  continued.) 


Earth  -  Pyramids. 


By  Robert  Dubois. 


Queerest  of  natural  phenomena.    Look  at  the  photos,  and  read  how  the  action  of  rain  alone 

has  formed  these  wonderful  pyramids. 


OOK  at  the  pictures  (taken  from  pho- 
tographs) which  illustrate  this  article. 
You  will  see  certain  tall  pillars,  of 
somewhat  varying  conformation,  each 
with  a  cap  or  top.  The  cap  is  in 
each  case  a  boulder  of  hard  rock ;  the  pillar  that 
supports  it  is  of  soft  earth.  Given  this  informa- 
tion, guess  how  the  pillars  have  been  formed, 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all.  One  might 
guess  primeval  man  to  be  responsible,  but  the 
guess  would  be  altogether  wrong.  Or  thinking 
of  Stonehenge,  one  might  chance  "  Druids/'  and 
fail  quite  as  badly.  Then  one  might  make  a 
last,  unreasoning,  desperate  dash  with  "  Ants  !  " 
But  ants  have  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  work 
than  troglodytes  or  Druids. 

They  stand  near  Botzen,  in  the  Austrian 


and  the  line  runs  through  twenty-seven  tunnels 
in  course  of  negotiating  the  pass,  one  of  them 
935  yards  long.  The  arrangement  is  a  system 
of  gradients,  one  above  another,  so  that  there 
are  spots  where  one  might  almost  drop  a  stone 
from  a  carriage  window  on  to  the  line  ahead, 
several  hundred  feet  below. 

For  our  photographs  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Sydney  Keith,  who  took  them  some  few  years 
back,  and  who  afterwards  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  before  the  Edinburgh  Field  Naturalists' 
and  Microscopical  Society.  First  we  have  a 
view  of  a  group  of  mountains  of  the  Rosen- 
garten,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  earth- 
columns  stand.  Then  a  view  of  the  largest 
of  the  pillars,  standing  alone,  40ft.  high  or 
more.     Next,   another   great   specimen,  only 


DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  ROSENGARTEN  MOUNTAINS,  IN  THE  AUSTRIAN  TYROL,  WHERE  THE  EARTH-PYRAMIDS  ARE. 


Tyrol,  among  the  Rosengarten  Mountains. 
Botzen  lies  at  the  joining-place  of  two  rivers, 
the  Eisach  and  the  Talfer.  One  reaches  this 
town  (of  some  11,000  inhabitants)  by  rail  from 
Innsbruck,  through  the  Brenner  Pass.  The 
railway  journey  through  the  Brenner  Pass 
is  something  of  a  curiosity  in  itself.  The 
pass,  though  the  lowest  on  the  road  connecting 
Germany  with  Italy,  is  still  4,588ft.  high  at  its 
topmost  point.  But  the  railway  line  (which  was 
opened  thirty-one  years  ago)  is  so  well  engineered 
that  in  no  place  does  the  gradient  exceed  one  in 
forty.    There  are  many  viaducts  and  bridges, 


inferior  in  size  to  the  first.  The  fourth  picture 
shows  a  hillside  with  several  of  the  curious 
monuments,  of  varying  shapes,  clustered  so 
that  they  seem  to  be  the  steeples,  roofs,  and 
chimneys  of  some  great  building.  Last,  there  is 
a  view  of  other  pillars  of  an  altogether  different 
form,  but  situated  in  the  Far  West  of  America — 
in  Wyoming,  in  fact. 

And  now  for  the  manner  in  which  these  extra- 
ordinary pillars  have  been  formed.  We  get  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  in  a  word— denudation. 
Millions  of  years  ago,  the  level  of  the  ground  at 
this  place  was  much  higher  than  at  present — as 
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THE  LARGEST  EARTH-I'YRAMID,   40FT.  HIGH. 

high  as,  and,  indeed,  probably  higher  than, 
the  very  tallest  of  these  earth-pyramids.  The 
soil  was  of  conglomerate,  which  means  that 
it  was  simply  a  compressed  mass  of  sand 
and  gravel,  with  occasional  large  stones  in 
the  midst  of  it.  Torrents  came  and  great 
rains  fell,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  the 
softer  material  was  washed  away.  When 
the  rain  had  beaten  and  washed  for  many 
centuries,  it  would  at  last  uncover  a  solid 
lump  of  stone,  such  a  lump  as  we  see 
crowning  each  of  these  pillars.  Still  the 
rain  would  go.  on  (with  intervals,  we  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  primeval  man)  for  hundreds 
of  centuries  more,  washing  and  washing 
away  the  softer  earth  and  stony  clay  about 
the  big  stone,  but  leaving  the  big  stone  where 
it  was.  Through  many  centuries  more  the 
washing  away  would  persist,  the  soft  rock 


being  reduced  gradually  all  the  time,  and 
the  surface  of  the  ground  falling  lower  and 
lower  all  round,  but  the  big  stone  still 
resisting  the  rain,  and  not  only  remaining 
in  its  original  place,  but  protecting  the 
softer  material  immediately  below  it,  while 
all  about  it  disappeared.  And  so  the  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  on  which  the  stone 
rested  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a 
pedestal  capped  by  the  stone.  The  soil 
round  about  sank  still  lower  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries  more,  till  the  pedestal 
became  taller,  became  a  stalk,  then  a  post, 
and  then  a  column.  And  all,  not  because 
the  column  grew,  but  because  the  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  denuded  by  rains, 
and  the  level  consequently  sank.  The  stone 
above  acted  precisely  as  a  coping-stone 
acts  on  a  brick  pier  at  the  gateway  of  a 
house.  It  protected  the  material  beneath 
it  from  the  rain,  and  the  protected  material 


ANOTHER  SOLITARY  SPECIMEN, 
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bore  it  aloft  on  its  summit.  The  process 
is,  of  course,  still  going  on,  though  no 
visible  alteration  of  elevation  has  taken  place 
within  the  memory  of  man.  The  lowest 
of  this  particular  group  of  columns  is  ioft. 
high,  and  the  rest  range  from  that  to  the 
40ft.  or  so  of  the  tallest.  It  will  be  noticed,  in 
one  case  particularly,  that  where  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  crowning  stone  has  been  favour- 
able to  the  trickling  of  water  imderneath, 
the  column   has   been   wasted   to  a  narrow 


then,  in  more  thousands,  a  post,  and  a  column, 
just  like  the  column  that  got  its  neck  broken;  and 
so  the  game  will  go  merrily  on,  and  the  vast 
eons  will  keep  the  pot  a-boiling,  and  Nature  will 
provide  for  a  regular  and  perpetual  supply  of 
earth  columns  at  intervals  of  a  million  years 
or  so,  and  the  demand  will  never  exceed  the 
supply,  so  that  the  price  will  never  go  up. 

Indeed,  the  earth-pillars  by  the  Rosengarten 
are  far  from  being  the  only  examples  known. 
There  are  others  in  the  Alps  and  others,  again, 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE   F  A  KTH- PYRAMID  VALLEY. 


neck  just  at  the  top,  where  such  under-runniny 
water  would  act.  In  such  cases  as  these  (or, 
rather,  in  the  extreme  cases),  very  soon — say, 
in  another  thousand  years  or  so — the  neck  will 
become  too  weak  for  the  head,  and  the  rock 
will  topple  over.  It  will  fall  on  the  softer 
ground  below,  and  will  protect  the  space 
immediately  below  it  against  the  rains  of  the 
future.  The  rains  of  the  future,  behaving  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  rains  of  the  past,  will 
go  on  washing  away  all  the  conglomerate  around 
it,  but  will  leave  the  part  just  underneath.  In 
thousands  of  years  that  part  will  be  a  pedestal, 


in  America.  Of  these  last,  Mr.  Prestwich 
speaks,  in  his  book  on  Geology.  He  says :  "  For 
about  three  miles  along  the  side  of  the  South 
River,  in  America,  and  for  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
the  wooded  slopes  are  studded  with  hundreds 
of  these  monuments,  some  of  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  400ft.,  the  average  being  from  60ft.  to 
80ft.  High  spruce-trees  of  great  size  seem  like 
dwarfs  by  the  side  of  these  mighty  columns, 
each  one  of  which  is  capped  by  a  projecting 
boulder  of  very  various  sizes.  In  this  case  the 
weathering  results  from  the  degradation  of  a  soft 
conglomerate,  composed  of  a  volcanic  sand  with 
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trachytic  boulders  of  various  sizes.  The  surface 
waters  and  rain  flowing  over  the  escarpment  of 
the  valley  are  stayed  by  the  blocks,  and  then, 
running  down  on  either  side  of  them,  remove 
the  soft  cementing  mass,  but  leave  that  which 
immediately  underlies  the  boulders  standing  as 
columns,  until  after  a  time  the  boulder  topples 
over,  and  the  column  yields  to  further  pluvial 
action.  Storms  assist  by  beating  against  their 
sides  and  carrying 
away  the  smaller 
particles  of  sand." 

Sir  Archibald 
Geikie  also  discusses 
these  columns  in  his 
"Text-Book  of 
Geology."  He  uses 
an  apt  illustration  in 
the  channel  by  the 
side  of  a  house  wall, 
worn  by  the  constant 
dripping  of  rain  from 
the  eaves.  The  softer 
earth  is  washed  away, 
but  hard  fragments  of 
gravel  stand  up  pro- 
minently above  the 
rest,  and  resist  the 
action. 

Mr.  Sydney  Keith 
found  the  ground 
about  the  columns  he 
photographed  still  of 
a  very  soft  and 
crumbling  character 
— so  that,  no  doubt,  anybody  postponing  a 
visit  to  the  Rosengarten  for  a  few  thousand 
years  may  reap  the  benefit  of  his  patience  in 
finding  the  pillars  several  feet  higher.  A 
thick  growth  of  tall  grasses,  weeds,  and  thorns 
added  many  times  to  the  difficulty  of  taking 
photographs  —  a  difficulty  already  sufficiently 
great  by  reason  of  the  inequalities  and  the 
crumbling  character  of  the  ground. 

It  is  a  great  lesson  in  geology  to  take  a  walk 
along  below  the  cliffs  of  'Lyme  Regis  on  our 
own  south  coast.  The  great  rocks,  with  their 
inclosed  fossils,  that  strew  the  beach,  but 
especially  the  cliffs,  where  one  may  see  the  many 
strata   of   deposited    rock   and    earth,  piled 


SOME  AME 

From  a  Photo,  hy 


one  above  another,  like  sandwiches  on  a  plate, 
give  a  striking  picture  of  the  growth  of  and 
changes  in  the  earth  during  past  ages.  But 
perhaps  the  most  vivid  illustration  possible  will 
be  found  in  the  group  of  earth-pillars  shown  in 
our  fourth  picture.  At  Lyme  Regis  the  sea  is 
under  the  eye,  ever  bringing  to  mind  its  vast 
might,  and  one  can  remember  having  seen  it 
break  away  masse.s  of  just  such  cliffs,  as  one 
might  break  up  the 
sandwiches  we  have 
compared  them  to. 
But  here,  in  the 
Tyrol,  is  a  peaceful 
inland  scene,  where 
the  hills  in  their 
bright  verdure  seem 
as  calmly  permanent 
and  eternally  enduring 
as  the  language  of 
poetry  tells  us  they 
are.  And  there  in 
the  midst  of  it  all 
those  weird  earthy 
columns  hold  up  their 
boulders  on  high  in 
the  air  in  spots  where 
they  lay  a  million 
years  ago  under- 
ground. All  the  vast 
airy  space  about  them, 
and  much  of  it  above 
them,  was  then  solid 
earth,  where  now  the 
birds  fly  and  the 
trees  stretch  their  highest  twigs. 

Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  mountains  in 
the  British  Islands  are  but  other  examples  of  the 
working  of  much  the  same  principle.  For  they 
are  what  geologists  call  mountains  of  circunt- 
denudation.  In  early  times  (and  early  times, 
geologically  speaking,  are  early  indeed)  the 
strata  of  the  earth's  surface  were,  by  some  great 
internal  convulsion,  or  by  a  succession  of  such 
convulsions,  crushed  together,  crumpled,  and 
folded  up.  Now,  these  strata  were  of  varying 
hardnesses.  Therefore,  the  succeeding  rains  and 
torrents  carried  away  some  and  left  others  stand- 
ing —and  they  are  our  mountains,  from  all  sides  of 
which  the  softer  material  has  been  cleared  away. 
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"For  the  Company's  Credit." 


A  Story  of  a  Race  at  Sea. 


By  Captain  M.  Gibbs. 


An  exciting  and  moving  story  of  a  race  at  sea  between  big  ocean-going  liners,  the  struggles  of 
the  engine-room  staff,  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  British-owned  ship. 


T  is,  I  think,  pretty  well  known  that 
very  keen  rivalry  exists  between  the 
various  big  steamship  companies. 
This  sort  of  thing  may  not  be 
officially  recognised  at  head-quarters, 
but  all  the  same  the  officers  are  encouraged  to 
do  all  they  can  to  beat  their  rivals  on  all 
possible  occasions.  The  splendid  and  exciting" 
race  related  in  this  little  story  actually  took 
place  between  two  ocean  steamers — mail-boats 
of  over  1,500  tons  burden,  I  myself  being  chief 
officer  at  the  time  on  one 
of  the  vessels,  which  was 

the  ss.  /  ,  of  the  Pacific 

Steam  Navigation  •  Com- 
pany.   The  other  ship  was 

the  ss.  A  ,  of  the  Chili 

line.  Both  of  these  lines 
were  running  with  mails 
between  Callao  and 
Panama,  calling  at  Paita 
(Peru),  and  Guayaquil 
(Ecuador).  The  vessels 
had  to  steam  hard  to  make 
their  connections  with  the 
Royal  mail,  French  mail, 
a  n  d  A  merican  m  a  i  1 
steamers,  these  being 
timed  to  arrive  and  leave 
Colon  at  a  certain  date. 
Consequently,  the  enter- 
prising Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  kept  their 
fastest  vessels  on  that  route 
— that  is  to  say,  between 
Callao  and  Panama.  The 
object  of  this  was,  of  course, 
to  keep  mail  contract  time. 
At  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing  there 
existed  the  keenest  possible  rivalry  between  the 
P.S.N.  Co.  and  the  South  American  line,  the 
latter  having,  I  must  admit,  some  very  fine  and 
fast  boats.  These  two  companies  had  at  this 
time  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  West  Coast, 
from  Coronel  (Chili)  all  the  way  to  Panama. 

We  found  ourselves  coaling  one  morning  at 
Paita,  about  500  miles  from  Callao  ;  and  the 
chief  engineer  was  anxiously  superintending  the 
clearing  out  of  the  fire  tubes,  and  the  picking 


CAPTAIN  M. 

From  «  Photo,  by  E.  C. 


over  of  some  of  the  very  best  steaming  coal, 
which  was  put  aside  for  "  racing  "  purposes.  It 
happened,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  that  our  pros- 
pective opponent  was  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing.  The  steamers  of  the  rival  lines  generally 
met  off  Santa  Clara,  an  island  which  bears  an 
extraordinary  resemblance  to  a  shrouded  corpse. 
Generally  speaking,  on  entering  the  river  in  the 
early  morning  the  sea  is  like  a  sheet  of  glass, 
but  later  in  the  day  and  towards  the  afternoon 
a  strong  breeze  usually  prevails,  and  this,  of 
course,  compels  the  cap- 
tain to  modify  his  arrange- 
ments. 

But  to  pursue  our  story. 
We  made  Santa  Clara  light 
just  after  daybreak,  and  it 
became  visible  to  us  when 
we  were  still  eighteen  miles 
off.  At  this  moment  our 
beautiful  ship  was  gliding 
through  the  still  waters  at 
a  good  eleven  knots,  and 
except  for  the  noise  of  the 
paddles  —  for  she  was  a 
paddle  steamer,  and  a 
perfect  yacht  in  her  lines 
— all  was  perfectly  quiet. 
I  was  on  watch  from  4  a.m. 
till  6  a.m.  Glancing  north- 
wards, I  was  suddenly 
startled  to  see,  far  away 
on  the  horizon,  a  long,  low 
line  of  black  smoke  ;  and 
I  knew  instantly  that  this 
must   be   our   rival,  the 

A  ,  one  of  the  crack 

boats  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can line.  She  was  rather  larger  than  our  own 
ship,  and  of  an  entirely  different  class — a  screw 
steamer,  drawing  considerably  more  water. 

On  making  the  discovery  I  instantly  sent 
word  down  to  the  engineer  on  watch.  Our 
rival  was  at  this  time  heading  up  the  river, 
and  in  an  astonishingly  short  space  of 
time  the  news  spread  among  our  firemen 
and  stokers,  who  were  composed  mainly  of 
Chilians  and  Peruvians,  with  perhaps  a 
sprinkling  of  English  among  them.    It  must  be 
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said  that  the  coming  race  excited  as  much 
attention  among  these  good  fellows  as  among 
the  officers  themselves.  First  one  black  head 
and  face  and  then  another  would  appear  on 
deck,  looking  out  ahead  far  over  the  rail.  Our 
South  American  stokers  would  curse  softly  to 
themselves,  and  perhaps  pass  their  perfectly 
black  hands  over  their  equally  black  faces,  and 
then  glide  noiselessly  down  below,  to  prepare 
for  the  exciting  work  that  was  to  come. 

We  are  yet  a  long  way  from  one  another,  but 
are  fast  approaching,  till  at  last,  when  the  course 
is  set  fairly  up  the  river, 
we  are  almost  in  parallel 
lines.  Gradually  we 
draw  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  our  courses  are 
identical,  and  then  only 
a  short  half-mile  sepa- 
rates us.  Now  our 
chief  engineer  comes 
on  deck,  in  his  pyjamas, 
his  cabin  being  just 
under  the  bridge.  He 
is  a  long,  gaunt  man, 
who  never  knows  when 
he  is  beaten.  After  a 
glance,  he  smiles  to 
himself  and  saunters 
aft,  only  to  disappear 
down  the  engine-room 
ladder.  He  has  not 
vanished  more  than 
two  minutes  when  a 
perceptible  difference 
is  apparent  in  the 
greatly  increased  vibra- 
tion of  the  vessel,  and 
smoke  commences  to 
belch  forth  in  great 
dark  masses  from  the 
funnels,  trailing  right 
away  for  miles  astern 

of  the  steamer,  and  hanging  on  the  horizon  like 
inky  clouds.  This  smoke,  by  the  way,  is  espe- 
cially black  if  we  happen  to  be  burning  Chilian 
coal,  which  is  of  a  very  good  and  fierce  steaming 
variety. 

We  are  now  racing  along  at  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  knots  per  hour,  and  certainly  have  an 

advantage  over  the  A  ,  since  her  draught  is 

considerably  more  than  ours.  Moreover,  the 
water  gets  shallower  as  we  ascend  the  river,  and 
therefore  she  cannot  help  dragging  a  little.  The 
one  great  advantage  gained  by  the  winner  is 
that  she  arrives  first  at  the  Custom  House 
station,  which  is  at  a  small  village  called  Puna, 
on  an  island  in  the  river.  The  examination 
over,  the  winning  vessel  is  free  to  go  on  her  way, 


LOOKING  OUT  AHEAD. 


and,  of  course,  she  thus  gains  a  very  considerable 
start,  whilst  her  rival  is  waiting  idly  by  during 
the  examination  of  the  winner.  Another  reason 
why  steamers  are  obliged  to  meet  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Guayaquil  River  is  that  a  few 
miles  above  Puna  is  a  perfectly  abominable  bar, 
which  can  only  be  crossed  at  certain  stages  of 
the  tide.  It  often  happens,  by  the  way,  that  a 
steamer  is  compelled  to  cross  the  bar  although 
drawing  more  water  than  the  actual  depth  over 
the  bar  itself.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  engines 
are  opened  up  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  the 
vessel  itself  actually 
ploughs  through  a  foot 
or  so  of  mud,  which 
she  may  dash  through 
successfully,  or  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  may 
pull  her  up  when  she 
has  all  but  cleared  it. 
In  the  latter  event,  the 
captain  can  do  nothing 
save  wait  till  the  flood 
tide,  when  the  steamer 
floats  off  none  the 
worse. 

By  this  time  the 
rival  racing  steamers 
are  almost  level,  each 
trying  to  get  to  Puna 
before  the  other.  The 

A   is  leading 

slightly,  and  we  are 
suddenly  startled  to 
hear  the  deep  report  of 
her  gun  as  she  rounds 
the  Point,  coming  into 
view  of  Puna  village  a 
few  minutes  later.  A 
boat  flying  the  Ecua- 
dorial  flag  is  next  seen 
approaching,   and  the 

A   is  fortunate 

enough  to  be  boarded   first  by  the  Custom 

House  officers.    Half  the  race  to  the  A  / 

Five  minutes  later  we  are  after  her  at  full  speed, 
having  now  two  men  at  the  wheel  and  a  special 
officer  deputed  to  stand  by  the  engine-room 
signals.  Both  captain  and  pilot  are  on  the 
bridge,  with  grim  and  smiling  faces,  absolutely 
bent  upon  winning,  even  though  by  this  time 
the  other  steamer  has  a  very  considerable  start. 
The  excitement  among  all  ranks  is  truly  intense. 
Two  watches  of  firemen  and  stokers  are  hard 
at  work,  and  we  are  now  tearing  through  the 
water  at  nearly  twenty  miles  an  hour,  having  a 
strong  tide  with  us.  Both  passengers  and  crew 
are  shouting  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  excitement. 
The  banks  of  the  river  on  either  side  are  only  a 
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stone's-throw  away,  and  beautiful  and  gorgeous 
tropical  foliage  runs  right  down  almost  to  the 
water's  edge.  But  no  one  heeds  the  scenery. 
The  face  of  every  man  on  board  our  ship  wears 
a  terribly  anxious  expression,  and  from  his 
manner  one  would  think  that  his  life  depended 
upon  our  overhauling  the  vessel  that  is  racing 
away  in  front  of  us.  A  roar  of  excited  triumph 
bursts  from  our  decks  when  it  is  seen 
that  we  are  gaining  perceptibly,  this  again 
being  partly  accounted  for  by  our  shal- 
lower draught.  The  river  is  becoming 
more  and  more  narrow,  and  we  are  soon  close 

behind  the  A  ,  which  is,  nevertheless,  flying 

through  the  water  at  an  absolutely  reckless 
speed.  Several  of  her  passengers  are  crowded 
together  aft,  and  are  taunting  us  in  shrill 
Spanish,  holding  out  rope-ends,  and  asking  us 
derisively  if  we  want  to  be  taken  in  tow  ! 

The  heat  of  the  day  is  absolutely  appalling — 
somewhere  about  nodeg.  in  the  shade.  Gradu- 
ally, foot  by  foot,  we  creep  up  to  the  stern  of 
our  rival,  we  starboard  our  helm,  the  engineer 
opens  up  dexterously,  and  we  are  now  on  the 

A  's  quarter.    Next  moment,  however,  the 

stately  steamer  alongside  us  opens  up  also,  for 
her  crew  is  more  determined  than  ever,  and  her 

engineer  is  coaling  up  afresh.     The  A  has 

evidently  cleaned  a  fire  or  two,  and  she  doggedly 
holds  her  own.  Again,  however,  we  are  creeping 
up  to  her  hand  over  hand,  and  the  bows  of  the 


racing  steamers  fly  along  together  absolutely 
level.  Both  crews  and  passengers  can  now  talk 
to  each  other ;  and  yet,  though  so  near,  and 
although  the  two  captains  and  staffs  of  officers 
know  each  other  perfectly  well,  they  are 
absolutely  silent,  and  seem  only  to  pay  heed  to 
the  ceaseless  whirling  throbs  of  our  own  paddles 
as  they  hurl  the  water  defiantly  from  our  rival's 
sides.  Now  and  then,  a  sleepy-eyed  alligator 
looks  up  from  his  mud  bath  in  the  blazing  sun, 
and  probably  wonders  dimly  what  the  uproar  is 
all  about. 

We  next  pass  groups  of  beautiful  villas,  from 
whose  verandas  charmingly  dressed  ladies  are 
waving  fans  and  handkerchiefs  in  order  to  urge 
on  the  more  the  excited  rivals.  Passengers 
are  dashing  here  and  there  along  the  deck, 
consulting  the  engineer,  and  making  heavy  bets, 
and  then  they  turn  to  note  with  a  scream  of 
excited  delight  that  we  are  now  slightly  leading 
for  the  first  time.  A  few  minutes  later  we 
are  doing  that  which-  the  other  passengers  did  a 
little  while  before — namely,  taunting  the  people 

on  the  A  with  rope-ends,  and  inviting  them 

feelingly  to  convey  to  us  any  messages  for  their 
friends  that  they  might  like  to  send.  The 
struggle  is  not  6ver  yet,  however,  for  our  big 
black  rival  makes  a  final  spurt,  and  a  cry  of 
dismay  bursts  from  our  own  crew  and  passengers 
that  she  is  gaining  upon  us  again.  But  it  is  all 
right  -  our  chief  engineer  has  all  through  kept  a 
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little  steam  in  reserve,  and  this  he  now  makes 
use  of,  with  the  result  that  we  shoot  ahead 
inexorably,  and  the  race  is  nearly  won. 

But  let  us  go  down  in  the  engine-room  and 
see  what  is  going  on  there.  The  men  have 
taken  off  their  shirts,  and  are  now  working  with 
nothing  on  save  their  trousers.  Their  faces  are 
black  and  shining,  with  the  streams  of  perspira- 
tion that  are  trickling  down  their  heads  and  faces. 


on  deck  again,  we  now  see  that  we  are  not  far 
off  Guayaquil,  which  we  judge  to  be  close  by  the 
three  hills  that  mark  the  town.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  churches  and  houses  of  Guayaquil 
itself  appear  on  the  left-hand  side,  and,  finally, 
with  a  roar  of  triumph,  our  splendid  steamer 
glides  up  to  the  end  of  the  long,  low  corrugated 
iron  sheds  which  pass  for  forts  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 


DOWN  IN  THE  ENGINE-ROOM. 


Coal  dust  might  be  scraped  from  their  reeking 
bodies  and  heaving  sides,  and  even  their  trousers 
are  wet  through  and  through  with  perspiration. 
Our  engineers  are  urging  them  on  madly  in  bad 
Spanish,  they  themselves  being  nearly  as  black 
as  the  men.  Drinks  are  served  round  feverishly 
every  few  minutes,  and  well  do  the  men  deserve 
this  refreshment,  for  if  it  be  nodeg.  in  the 
shade  on  deck,  you  can  perhaps  form  some  faint 
idea  of  what  it  must  be  down  here.  Going 


The  reeking  engine-room  staff  tears  up  on 
deck  to  give  a  hoarse  cheer  ;  and  all  on 
board — captain,  passengers,  and  all — are  per- 
fectly frantic  with  joy  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 
The  company's  credit  is  more  than  upheld. 
Our  flag  is  lowered  and  answered  by  the  flag 
on  shore.  "Bang  goes  our  gun,  signals  are  ex- 
changed in  the  engine-room,  down  goes  our 
anchor  with  a  rattle  and  a  roar,  and  we  have 
won  the  race  by  about  two  lengths  ! 


The  Strangest  Monarch  on  Earth. 


By  Andrew  Keighley. 


All  about  the  King  of  Uganda.    His  Palace,  his  Parliament,  his  Prime  Minister,  and  his  personal 
history  described  and  illustrated  by  means  of  specially-taken  Photographs. 
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WANGA  BASEMULA  BASETALA 
NAHOZA     KIT  ATA,    King  of 
Uganda,  well  deserves  the  epithet 
indicated  in  the  title  of  this  article. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Mtesa,  in 
1884,  the  latter  having  reigned  from  before  i860 
until  1884,  when  he  died.    The  missionaries 
had  gained — or  thought  they  had  gained — con- 
siderable influence  over  Mwanga,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  would  be  far  less  cruel  and 
treacherous  than  his  father.   Anyhow,  he  did  not 
slaughter  all  his  brothers 
when    he   came    to  the 
throne,    though   he  knew 
full  well  that  this   was  a 
grand  old,  time-honoured 
custom  of  the  nation.  As 
a  fact,  two  of  his  brothers, 
Kiwewa  and  Kalema,  were 
Kings  in  1888 — during  a 
period   of   much  trouble. 
As   a    lad   Mwanga  had 
promised  the  missionaries 
that,  if  ever  he  became 
King,  he  would  certainly 
show   them  favour.  His 
subsequent  chicanery  and 
treachery,  however,  would 
be  amusing  were  they  not 
so  serious  in  their  conse- 
quences.      He    was  no 
sooner   made  King,  than 
he  took  up  an  attitude  of 
direct  antagonism  towards 
his  missionary  friends,  treat- 
ing them  with  very  scant 
courtesy  indeed.    In  Janu- 
ary,   1885,  three  Christian   boys  were  seized 
by  the  King  and  ordered  to  be  put  to  death 
at  once.     Forthwith  they  were  taken  to  the 
borders  of  a  dismal  swamp,  where  a  sort  of  frame- 
work had  been  erected,  and  beneath  this  was 
placed  an  enormous  pile  of  firewood.  The  boys' 
arms  were  first  torn  out  of  their  sockets,  their 
bleeding  bodies  being  afterwards  burnt  to  ashes 
upon  a  monstrous  fire.    This  was  the  beginning 
of  King  Mwanga's  villainies.    In  October,  1885, 
came  the  diabolical  murder  of  Bishop  Hanning- 
ton.    The  unfortunate  bishop  had  approached 
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Uganda  by  what  the  King  was  pleased  to  term 
the  "  back  door,"  and  for  this  preposterous 
"offence"  he  was  most  cruelly  put  to  death. 
In  Usoga,  early  the  following  year,  Mwanga 
caused  scores  of  his  own  subjects,  who  happened 
to  be  Christians,  to  be  literally  hewn  in  pieces 
and  then  burnt. 

In  1888  this  peculiar  potentate  resolved  to 
destroy  all  the  leading  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan leaders  under  him.     They  proved  too 
much  for  him,  though.  They  turned  their  hands 
against  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  for  his  life. 
In  his   exile  he  adopted 
the  name  of  Nahoza,  which 
means  a  pilot.    He  took 
this  name  because  he  had 
to  steer  his  own  canoe,  in 
which  he  fled  to  the  south 
of  the  lake. 

Surely  there  never  was 
such  a  turbulent  country  ! 
Next,  the  Mohammedans 
turned  against  the  Chris- 
tians, who  promptly  fled 
to  Ankole.  In  due  time 
Mwanga  professed  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  —  most 
likely  with  a  view  to  his 
own  interests  —  and  after 
much  fighting,  he  was  re- 
instated in  his  kingdom  in 
October,  1889,  by  the  very 
Christians  he  had  formerly 
so  cruelly  persecuted. 

In  the  so-called  Pro- 
testant v.  Catholic  war — 
which  was  really  French  v.  English — Mwanga 
sided  against  the  British  East  Africa  Company, 
and  when  his  faction  was  defeated,  he  again  fled 
to  the  lake,  and  was  detained  there  by  the 
French  Bishop.  Then  came  a  very  character- 
istic move.  When  it  became  clear  that  victory 
rested  with  the  English  arms,  the  King  returned 
and  immediately  called  himself  a  Protestant. 
And  a  Protestant  he  has  called  himself  ever 
since  —  except  for  a  few  days  in  August, 
1894 — when,  no  doubt,  policy  dictated  another 
change. 
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LETTER  SENT  BY  THE  KING   TO  MR.  MILLAR. 


Here  is  reproduced  the  only  letter  in  Europe  in 
Mwanga's  own  handwriting.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  Ernest  Millar,  of  Heathdown,  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  N.W.  The  following  is  a  trans- 
lation : —  "Mengo,  March  8th,  1897. 

"  To  my  friend  Millar, — How  are  you,  my 
friend  ?  Tell  me  when  the  boat  has  come.  Well, 
good-bye.  I  am,  King  Leo 
Mwanga." 

Not  a  very  brilliant 
literary  achievement,  per- 
haps, but  the  monarch  is 
monstrously  proud  of 
being  able  to  write  ! 

The  boat  the  King 
mentions  in  this  letter  is 
the  steamer  Ruwenzori, 
which  was  the  very  first 
steamer  on  the  lake.  It 
had  gone  to  Usoga,  and 
the  King  wanted  Mr. 
Millar  to  let  him  know 
when  it  came  back. 

"  Leo,"  it  seems,  was  a 
name  given  to  Mwanga 
by  the  French  priests, 
although  he  was  not  bap- 
tized by-  them. 

After  this  extraordinary 


King  had  for  the  second  time 
returned  to  Mengo,  his  capital, 
he  took  the  name  of  Kitata, 
which  is  short  for  the  proverb, 
" Ekitata  Omuyima  tekimuma- 
lako  enfe,"  i.e.,  "that  which 
does  not  kill  a  cowherd,  does 
not  take  away  his  cows."  In 
other  words,  "  If  you  want  the 
cows,  you  must  kill  the  cow- 
herd." What  King  Mwanga 
meant  was,  that  if  anyone 
wanted  to  take  away  his  king- 
dom altogether,  they  would 
first  have  to  destroy  him. 
There  was  a  note  of  triumph 
in  this,  because  the  King  had 
all  along  stuck  hard  to  his 
heritage,  both  through  dark 
days  and  bright.  By  this  time 
he  had  already  lost  it  twice, 
but  got  it  back  again  each 
time.  At  the  present  moment, 
he  has  lost  it  for  the  third 
time,  this  last  revolt  being 
against  the  Government  and 
Christian  customs  generally. 
Mwanga  thought  he  would  be 
able  to  make  away  with  British 
power,  and  certainly  he  chose 
his  time  well,  when  the  Soudanese  troops  were 
out  of  the  way.  Major  Tirnan,  however,  returned 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  by  his  prompt  action 
prevented  the  amalgamation  of  Mwanga's  forces, 
and  so  won  the  day. 

Our  next  illustration  shows  King  Mwanga's 
palace,  a  two-storied  house  in  Mengo.  The 
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THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  1'ALACE. 


King  was  often  afraid  to  sleep  in  this  unpalatial 
structure,  lest  it  should  fall  down  about  his  ears  ! 
The  palace  is  built  entirely  of  grass,  bamboo 
reeds,  and  palm  poles.  Similar  poles  to  those 
seen  outside  run  throughout  the  whole  building. 
The  roof  is  supported  on  sticks  and  bamboo 
reeds,  which  are  tied  on  to  the  poles  and  neatly 
covered  with  a  layer  of  beaten-out  palm-leaf 
stalks.  The  whole  is  bound  together  with  strips 
of  papyrus.  The  thatch  is  about  3ft.  thick  ; 
and  the  walls  are  composed  of  grass  and  reeds. 
The  principal  staircase  is 
almost  entirely  of  mud. 
The  edges  of  the  steps, 
however,  are  poles,  the 
arrangement  being  similar 
to  that  in  some  gardens 
in  England.  The  bottom 
of  the  walls  outside  the 
palace  end  in  a  ridge  of 
mud,  trampled  quite  hard 
with  the  feet,  until  it 
is  like  stone,  and  then 
polished  with  banana 
juice. 

The  small  window  seen 
on  the  right  lights  the 
"  grand  staircase."  In  the 
upper  room  — the  window 
of  which  is  barred  to 
prevent  people  from  tumb- 
ling out— King  Mwanga 
himself  usually  sits  when 
seeing  visitors.  He  always 
squats  on  the  floor,  on  a 
Turkey   rug,   which  has 


a  bark  cloth  under  it. 
The  rest  of  the  floor 
is  covered  with  sweet- 
smelling  hay,  which, 
when  freshly  laid,  looks 
neat  enough,  but  very'*' 
soon  gets  so  tousled 
that  the  place  looks 
like  a  stable.  In  the 
old  days,  anyone  who 
had  the  misfortune  to 
tread  accidentally  on 
the  King's  mat  actually 
met  with  instant 
death  ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  incautious 
persons  so  doing  are 
liable  to  a  substantial 
fine.  And  yet,  strangely 
enough,  this  savage 
King  is  sufficiently 
civilized  to  have  a 
lightning  conductor 
attached  to  a  pole  on  the  roof  of  his  <!  palace  "  ! 

The  building  to  the  right  of  Mwanga's  house 
is  the  King's  chapel,  where  daily  morning  and 
evening  prayer  is  held,  and  two  services  on 
Sunday. 

Our  next  photo,  shows  what  may  be  called 
the  main  entrance  to  the  palace.  This  extra- 
ordinary fence  is  of  reeds  and  grass,  just  like  the 
walls  of  the  palace.  The  upper  ends  of  the 
reeds,  however,  are  left  free,  and  the  whole  is 
strengthened    by   cross  -  pieces,    consisting  of 
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bundles  of  reeds  tied  together  and  extended 
along  the  top  on  each  side.  The  doors  are  of 
bamboo  reeds.  The  trees  in  the  fence  are  the 
well-known  bark-cloth  trees,  whose  bark,  when 
hammered  out,  provides  material  for  the  national 
dress  of  the  country. 

The  next  photo,  we  present  shows  the  King  of 
Uganda  holding  his  parliament.  Mwanga  is 
sitting  on  his  chair,  which  is  partly  supported  by 
a  servant.  Beneath  is  his  Turkey  rug,  and  in 
front    his    sandals,  which    are   trimmed  with 


leopard  skin.  None  but  the  King,  the  Queen- 
mother,  and  the  Princes  and  Princesses  may 
wear  leopard-skin  thongs  in  their  sandals. 
These  sumptuary  laws  are  rigidly  enforced. 
On  Mwanga's  right  is  the  Prime  Minister,  of 
whom  more  hereafter.  Next  to  him  is'  Stefano 
Kalibwani,  a  very  great  favourite  of  the  King, 
but  who  only  holds  a  small  chieftainship. 
He  was,  with  another  chief,  the  means  of 
getting  Mwanga  back  to  Uganda  after  the 
war  of  1892,  when  the  French  following  of 
the  Baganda  attacked  Captain  Lugard.  They 
were  defeated,  however,  and  the  King  fled  with 
them.  When  he  wanted  to  come  back  to 
Mengo,  he  was  prevented  by  his  fellow  fugitives, 
but  Stefano  helped  him  to  escape  to  Mengo. 
Behind  the  King  and  his  chiefs  in  the  photo, 
are  the  members  of  the  royal  bodyguard,  aimed 


with  rifles,  and  also  the  native  police  force. 
This  interesting  parliament  meets  every  Monday, 
besides  special  occasions,  when  matters  of 
politics  are  discussed,  and  appeals  to  the  King 
from  the  decisions  of  inferior  judges  are  heard. 
This  is  the  native  parliament,  precisely  as  it 
existed  before  white  men  ever  came  to  the 
country. 

King  Mwanga  is  in  the  accompanying  photo, 
represented  outside  his  palace,  just  setting  out  for 
a  ride  in  state  on  his  pony.    The  boys  with  him 


are  not  a  bodyguard,  but  merely  a  few  of  his 
personal  favourites.  The  King's  storekeeper, 
Nua,  is  holding  the  umbrella.  The  costumes  of 
the  boys  show  the  characteristic  Uganda  knicker- 
bockers. The  boy  holding  the  horse  is  dressed 
in  imitation  of  the  Soudanese  troops,  with  boots 
and  "  putties,"  or  leg-bandages,  and  all  complete. 
He  is  also  wearing  a  cartridge-belt  made  from 
elephant  skin.  The  native  seen  on  the  extreme 
left  in  the  background  wears  the  usual  flowing 
garment  of  calico,  knotted  on  the  shoulder. 
Three  others  appear  in  the  Uganda  turban. 
The  King  himself  is  wearing  a  little  cap  and  a 
kanzu,  which  is  a  garment  like  a  nightshirt. 
He  also  has  on  a  native-made  coat. 

Mwanga's  palace,  which  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground, is  only  reached  after  traversing  eleven 
courts.    The  number  of  courts  is  supposed  to 
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show  the  rank  of  the  resident.  The  tall  fence 
indicated  in  the  last  photo,  is  about  two  miles 
in  circumference,  and  it  surrounds  the  King's 
houses  and  private  garden.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  an  extensive  village 
within  the  royal  inclosure.  In  olden  times  the 
King  had  as  many  as  400  houses,  but  Mwanga 
has  not  more  than  r5o. 

We  next  have  to  introduce  Apollo  Kagwa 
Gulemye  Nume,  Katikiro,  or  Prime  Minister, 
of  Uganda.  A  most  remarkable  man,  this. 
He  is  over  six  feet  high,  by  the  way,  and  the 
truly  magnificent  tusk  which  he  is  holding  gives 
one  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  It 
weighs  no  less  than.  1621b.,  and  so  represents 
quite  a  respectable  property.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  the  Katikiro  began  to  teach 
himself  to  write, 
and  he  is  now  actu- 
ally an  author  of 
certain  works  which 
have  supplied  infor- 
mation hitherto  un- 
known to  Europeans, 
and  of  real  value  to 
science.  He  is  also 
much  read,  as  a 
popular  author,  by 
those  among  the 
Raganda  who  are 
not  wholly  illiterate. 
Apollo  was  some 
years  ago  most 
severely  beaten  by 
his  master  the  King 
for  not  aiding  him 
in  various  villainies ; 
but  in  spite  of  this, 
the  Prime  Minister 


has  always  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty.  He 
built  for  himself  the  first  two  -  storied  brick 
house  in  the  country.  In  1889,  when  the 
Christians  drove  the  Mohammedans  out  of 
Uganda  (having  been  driven  out  by  them  the 
previous  year),  Apollo  was  the  redoubtable 
Christian  general,  and  for  his  valour  in  the  war 
— in  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder — he  was  made  Prime  Minister  when 
the  chieftainships  were  divided. 

This  man  has  kept  the  Waganda  together  in 
the  most  wonderful  way.  His  royal  master  at 
one  time  hated  him,  though,  because  he  used 
to  tell  the  British  Government  what  Mwanga's 
intentions  were  long  before  there  were  any  out- 
ward signs  of  trouble.  In  the  Soudanese  Mutiny 
of  June,  1893,  Apollo  warned  Major  Macdonald 

to  be  ready,  the  re- 
sult being  that  the 
mutiny  was  nipped 
in  the  bud,  and 
Selim  Bey,  the  Sou- 
danese colonel,  de- 
ported. He  also  had 
a  great  share  in 
checking  the  anti- 
English  rebellion  of 
last  July,  when  irre- 
pressible  King 
Mwanga  fled  once 
more  ;  and  Apollo 
is,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  serving  with 
Major  Macdonald's 
party,  helping  him 
against  the  mutinous 
Soudanese,  who  are 
the  British  Govern- 
ment troops. 
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The  Wreck  of  the   "  Rising  Sun.' 


A  Story  of  a  Pilgrim  Ship  on  Fire.     By  Capt.  H.  Adcock. 


A  terribly  vivid  story  of  an  appalling  fire  at  sea,  from  the  log  of  the  captain  of  a  vessel  engaged 
in  the  transport  of  pilgrims  between  Bombay  and  Jeddah,  the  port  of  Mecca. 


S  all  the  world  knows,  his  religion  is 
the  first  consideration  of  a  Moham- 
medan ;  and  all  ranks  of  Orientals, 
from  merchant  princes  down  to  the 
very  lowest  classes,  endeavour  by 
some  means  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
after  which  they  are  entitled  to  tack  on  to  their 
names  the  much-respected  prefix  of  "  Hadji." 
As  you  may  imagine,  considering  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Mohammedans  under  the  British 
Crown,  the  pilgrim  -  carrying  trade  between 
Bombay  and  Jeddah,  the  port  of  Mecca,  is  a 
very  considerable  one.  The  ships  engaged  in 
this  trade  are,  of  course,  very  carefully  looked 
after  by  the  officials  of  the 
Indian  Government.  Every 
year  countless  thousands  of 
pilgrims,  mostly  dirty  but 
picturesque,  make  their  way 
to  Karbela,  beyond  Bag- 
dad, where  certain  relatives 
of  the  Prophet  are  buried. 
Others  swarm  into  Khur- 
distan  ;  but,  of  course,  the 
place  of  all  places  is  the 
far-famed  Mecca,  whereto 
the  whole  Mohammedan 
world  turns  annually,  send- 
ing representatives  from  all 
parts  of  Morocco,  Persia, 
Arabia,  India,  Malaya,  Java, 
etc.,  etc. 

Well,  one  glorious  morn- 
ing I  stood  on  the  deck 
of  the  good  pilgrim  ship 
Rising  Sun,  superintending 
the  stowing  of  the  cargo  in 
the  lower  hold.  It  didn't  strike  me  then  as 
being  in  any  way  remarkable  that  the  coolies 
who  were  loading  up  the  cargo  should  be 
smoking  like  demons,  but  the  fact  was  later 
on  brought  to  my  recollection  in  a  very  terrible 
manner. 

The  scene  is  an  extremely  animated  one. 
The  pilgrims  and  their  friends  are  clustered  in 
far-stretching  thousands  on  the  quay,  but  are 
not  yet  allowed  to  come  on  board.  Some  of  the 
richer  men  are  concealing  arms  about  their 
persons,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  give 
a  warm  reception  to  the  fierce  Bedouins  who 
swoop  down  upon  the   more  wealthy  pilgrim 
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caravans  journeying  between  Jeddah  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  prophet.  The  port,  by  the 
way,  is  some  sixty  miles  east  of  Jeddah. 

Anxious  officials  are  counting  the  number 
of  pilgrims  to  be  carried,  and  measuring  out  the 
space  on  the  upper  'tween  decks,  in  order  to 
see  that  each  person  is  allowed  a  space  of  at 
least  6ft.  by  3ft.  Another  official  is  counting 
our  sails,  boats,  life-belts,  etc.,  and  the  scene  is 
one  of  great  animation.  At  length  all  is 
ready  for  the  reception  of  our  living  freight. 
The  cargo  for  Aden  in  the  lower  hold  is  made 
up,  and  the  signal  is  given  for  the  dock  gates  to 
be  thrown  open.  Instantly  the  motley  but 
picturesque  living  stream 
flows  alongside  the  ship, 
which  a  moment  or  two 
later  is  literally  besieged  by 
hundreds  of  excited  pilgrims 
hailing  from  all  parts  of  the 
Orient.  Three  wide  gang- 
ways are  not  enough  for 
the  living  tide,  so  scores 
of  chattering  and  yelling 
men  are  presently  swarming 
over  the  side,  dragging  their 
luggage  with  them.  The 
uproar  is  appalling,  and 
almost  drowns  the  cries  of 
the  chief  officer,  who  is 
more  or  less  responsible  for 
the  whole. 

Crash  !  Splash  !  One  pil- 
grim has  fallen  backwards 
into  the  water,  followed 
by  an  incredible  amount  of 
luggage  in  the  way  of  boxes 
and  miscellaneous  parcels.  He  is  rescued, 
however,  his  excitement  sobered  somewhat,  and 
then  the  uproar  goes  on  as  before.  The  medical 
officer  of  the  port  takes  up  his  position  to 
inspect  each  pilgrim  as  he  comes  on  board, 
and  to  refuse  admission  to  anyone  sus- 
pected of  cholera  symptoms.  A  Custom 
House  official  and  one  of  the  ship's  officers 
then  go  round  to  see  that  each  of  the 
devotees  possesses  a  ticket  for  the  passage. 
This  is  extremely  necessary,  for  many  of  the 
pilgrims,  bent  upon  reaching  the  Holy  City 
somehow,  think  absolutely  nothing  of  coming 
on  board,  not  only  without  a  ticket,  but  even 
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without  a  single  coin,  a  scrap  of  food,  or  baggage 
of  any  sort.  These  rascals  are  simply  stowaways 
of  the  most  daring  kind,  and  they  rely  mainly 
on  the  generosity  of  their  fellows  to  get  them 
out  of  the  trouble,  should  they  happen  to  be 
bowled  out.  And  yet  these  poor  but  dishonest 
passengers  turn  up  as  bold  as  brass  when  water 
is  being  served  out  from  the  condensers. 


out  to  sea,  and  the  same  afternoon  the  drinking 
water  was  served  out  to  the  pilgrims  by  the 
ship's  carpenter,  assisted  by  the  gunner.  The 
vessel  carried  no  fewer  than  980  pilgrims,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  fanatical  Bokharis  ; 
and  trouble  commenced  not  long  after  the 
steamer's  departure  from  Bombay,  when  an  out- 
break of  small  pox  occurred  on  board.  There 
was  a  native  lodging-house  in  Bombay, 
where  pilgrims  arriving  from  up-country 
usually  remained  until  the  steamer  sailed  ; 

and  it  was  pretty  well  proved 
that    the    disease  originated 
among  those  pilgrims  who  had 
stayed  at  this  place.    Then,  on 
this  voyage,  we  chanced  to  carry 
a  very  trouble- 
some and  aggres- 
sive lot  of  fana- 
tics.    The  first 


I  am  describing  the  departure  of  the  Rising 
Sun  for  Aden  and  Jeddah,  on  what  proved  to 
be  her  last  voyage.  I  remember  that  one  of  the 
very  first  men  on  board  was  an  avowed  stow- 
away, with  absolutely  nothing  in  the  world 
except  what  he  stood  upright  in — and  that  was 
not  much.  He  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the 
ship's  officer,  kissed  the  deck,  and  implored  him 
in  the  name  of  Allah  to  let  him  work  his  passage 
out,  even  in  the  stokehold.  This  request  was 
speedily  granted,  for  no  ordinary  human  being 
can  possibly  realize  what  it  means  to  be  working 
far  down  in  the  suffocating  engine-rooms  of  a 
steamer  whilst  passing  through  the  Red  Sea. 

In  an  hour  or  two  the  Rising  Sun  swung  slowly 


THE  UPROAR  IS  APPALLING,  AND  ALMOST  DROWNS  THE  CRIES 
OF  THE  CHIEF  OFFICER." 

afternoon  out,  the  captain  was  astonished  by  see- 
ing a  whole  crowd  of  grave  and  stately  Orientals 
marching  coolly  in  Indian  file  on  to  the  bridge. 
They  said  they  wanted  to  look  at  the  compass 
so  as  to  be  certain  that  they  were  facing  in  the 
right  direction  for  the  evening  prayer  !  Just  as 
darkness  was  coming  on,  the  sea  became  pretty 
rough,  and  then  there  was  a  terrible  uproar. 
The  women  and  children  were  taken  very  sick, 
and  whenever  a  big  wave  swept  on  board,  shrill 
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cries  of  "Allah  Akbar  "  rose  from  half  a  thousand 
throats. 

And  whatever  we  did  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  our  cantankerous  congregation  met 
with  the  stoutest  opposition.  The  scrubbing  of 
the  decks  they  looked  upon  as  a  personal  affront, 
saying  that  the  water  injured  their  praying  mats 
and  their  clothes,  which  latter  one  would  have 
thought  altogether  beyond  injury.  The  first  five 
days  passed  away  in  the  usual  manner — much 
praying  and  reading  the  Koran,  wailing,  singing, 
fighting,  and  grumbling.  Incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  considering  the  way  in  which  the  pilgrims 
were  packed,  they  insisted  resolutely  on  the  rigid 
observance  of  all  the  forms  of  their  religion. 
The  privacy  of  the  veiled  women  was  supposed 
to  be  as  scrupulously  observed  as  in  the  streets 
of  Cairo  or  Constantinople. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  day  when  the  thunderbolt  fell  into  our 
midst.    One  of  the  Lascar  coal-trimmers  dashed 


on  account  of  the  cargo.  The  fire-hose  (through 
which  scalding  steam  can  also  be  forced  in  case 
of  mutiny)  was  laid  on  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  the  paltry  stream  of  water  had  little  or  no 
effect.  Like  wild-fire  the  news  ran  round,  and 
as  it  became  generally  known,  wild  shrieks  and 
appeals  to  Allah  came  from  all  parts  of  the  ill- 
fated  vessel.  The  fire  was  evidently  raging  quite 
fiercely  in  the  lower  hold.  The  captain  ordered 
the  hatches  to  be  removed,  and  no  sooner 
was  this  done,  than  a  great  column  of  scorching 
flame,  with  blinding,  suffocating  smoke,  shot  up 
high  into  the  already  oppressive  air.  Never  can 
I  forget  the  terrible  scene  that  ensued.  The 
cries,  yells,  prayers,  and  curses  that  arose  from 
every  part  of  the  ship,  mingled  with  the  sharp 
orders  from  the  captain  and  his  assistants,  made 
up  a  din  which  is  absolutely  beyond  description. 
Truly  ludicrous  was  it  to  talk  of  calming  that 
screeching,  turbulent  mob  of  Mecca  -  bound 
pilgrims.    I  verily  believe  that  it  was  only  the 


SHIFTING  THE  CARGO. 


up  to  the  chief  officer,  who  was  on  watch,  and 
screamed,  shrilly,  "  Sir,  sir,  smoke  is  coming 
from  the  coal-bunkers  on  the  orlop  deck  ! " 

Mr.   H  ■   turned  perceptibly  paler,  and 

followed  the  man  without  a  moment's  delay. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  The  fire  must 
have  been  smouldering  for  many  hours,  if  not 
days  ;  and  it  was  equally  clear  that  there  was  no 
getting  at  the  seat  of  the  mischief  immediately 


captain's  determined  appearance,  and  the  ugly 
look  of  his  six-chambered  revolver,  that  kept  a 
few  of  the  leading  patriarchs  from  tearing  him  to 
pieces.  I  suppose  they  felt  they  must  do  some- 
thing. 

The  full  horror  of  the  situation  filled  one  with 
despair.  The  heat  of  the  sun  alone  was  killing, 
and  every  moment  the  deck  beneath  my  feet 
grew  hotter  and  hotter  with  another  and  more 
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terrible  heat ;  whilst  on  every  hand  officers, 
crew,  and  pilgrims  were  gasping  and  choking  in 
the  dense,  asphyxiating  smoke.  After  an  hour 
or  two,  I  and  my  fellow-officers  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Bokhariote  pilgrims  to  help  us  in 
shifting  the  cargo,  so  as  to  get  at  the  seat  of  the 
fire,  and  enable  the  ship's  hose  to  play  upon  it 
successfully.  Led  by  the  first  and  second  offi- 
cers, the  spare  and  sinewy  Bokhariotes  dashed 
into  the  smoke,  and  commenced  to  hurl  on  one 
side  the  bales  and  boxes  with  the  feverish  energy 
of  men  labouring  for  their  lives.  Gradually, 
this  example  had  its  good  effect,  and  scores 
of  other  pilgrims  threw  off  their  girdles  and 
robes,  and  set  to  work  with  a  will.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  human  being  to  stay  long 
near  the  seat  of  the  fire,  so  frightful  was  the 
heat  and  so  suffocating  the  smoke.  The 
number  of  workers  presently  became  so  em- 
barrassing that  they  fell  over  one  another,  and 
after  a  time,  the  excitement  became  so  intense 
that  private  duels  with  knives  and  sticks  were 
going  on  here  and  there,  independent  of  every- 
thing else.  All  day  long  the  fire  seemed  to  be 
burning  sullenly  down  below.  As  darkness  began 
to  fall,  and  a  few  of  the  more  placid  spirits 
turned  their  impassive  faces  towards  Mecca, 
and  sent  their  deep-toned  prayers  out  across 
the  waters,  I  saw  an  appalling  sheet  of  flame 
bursting  up  through  the  ship,  as  though  the  fire 
had  been  too  long  confined,  and  was  rejoicing 
in  its  new-found  liberty.  The  end  was  surely 
near.  Higher  and  higher  mounted  the  flames, 
until  it  became  impossible  for  those  who  laboured 
below  to  do  any  more  effective  work.  By  this 
time  the  whole  fore-part  of  the  ship  was  one 
enormous  conflagration,  and  the  vast  crowd  of 
pilgrims  fell  back  before  the  scorching  flames 
into  the  stern  of  the  doomed  vessel.  It  now 
became  impossible  to  reach  the  store-room,  so 
gaunt  hunger  soon  came  upon  the  awful  scene 
to  add  to  the  horror  of  the  situation.  As  the 
night  wore  on,  a  hot  haze  rose  from  the  sea, 
and  partially  obscured  the  brilliant  moon. 

About  midnight  the  foremast  fell  with  a 
frightful  crash  over  the  side,  and  disappeared  in 
a  shower  of  sparks  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
All  this  time  the  heroic  captain  remained  at  his 
post  on  the  bridge,  directing  operations.  At 
the  moment  when  the  foremast  fell,  he  was  on 
the  very  point  of  fainting  from  exhaustion  and 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  flames,  which  were 
blown  right  into  his  face  by  the  breeze. 

Onward  and  ever  onward  crept  the  pitiless 
flames,  and  at  length,  unable  any  longer  to 
restrain  themselves,  the  desperate  and  despairing 
pilgrims  swarmed  on  to  the  bridge,  screaming 
incoherent  questions  and  appeals  to  the  unfortu- 
nate captain,  who  knew  full  well  that  before 


many  minutes  had  passed  this  horde  of  half- 
crazy  fanatics  would  carry  into  execution  their 
dire  threats.  Then  he  knew  that  bloodshed 
would  be  added  to  the  existing  horrors,  the 
whole  culminating  in  an  indescribable  sauve  qui 
pent. 

By  this  time  Captain  L          knew  the  vessel 

was  altogether  doomed,  and  he  resolved  to  give 
up  all  hope  of  making  Aden,  determining  instead 
to  run  his  ship  on  to  the  nearest  land,  which  at 
that  time  was  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
distant.  Each  one  of  the  officers,  myself  among 
the  number,  was  incessantly  pestered  by  a 
crowd  of  half-mad  creatures,  praying,  shouting, 
and  offering  money  and  blessings  for  the  saving 
of  their  lives  and  property.  I  remember  seeing 
the  figure  of  one  grand  old  Arab  sheik  sil- 
houetted out  on  the  bridge  against  the  moon- 
light, offering  up  supplications  to  Allah  for  the 
safety  of  himself  and  his  co-religionists.  Time 
after  time  the  captain  told  him  to  go  down  on 
deck,  but  he  steadfastly  refused.  Eventually  he 
had  to  be  hurled  down  among  the  pilgrims, 
upon  whom  he  descended  with  such  force  as 
almost  to  break  the  necks  of  two  or  three 
particularly  vociferous  Goanese  merchants. 

The  order  was  given  to  drive  the  burning 
ship  at  her  utmost  speed,  and  as  she  surged 
through  the  water  I  could  hear  the  red-hot  plates 
hissing  loudly  as  the  waves  dashed  against  them. 
All  through  that  terrible  night  the  blazing- 
vessel  rushed  on  her  way  in  the  darkness,  the 
engines  forced  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

The  flames  were  now  rising  level  with  the 
bridge,  and  the  officers  on  watch  there  felt  as 
though  they  were  being  roasted  alive.  By  this 
time  men  had  actually  climbed  over  the  side 
and  were  hanging  from  ropes  so  as  to 
screen  themselves  from  the  awful  heat.  Every- 
thing now  depended  on  reaching  land  in  time. 
The  after-part  of*  the  ship  was  jammed  in  the 
most  indescribable  manner  with  a  fighting, 
shrieking  mass  of  humanity  ;  and  it  was  clearly 
apparent  to  us  that  several  half-frantic  men 
were  stabbing  to  death  some  of  their  fellow- 
pilgrims,  in  the  desperate  struggle  to  avoid  the 
intolerable  heat.  At  about  9.30  in  the  morninj; 
land  appeared  right  ahead,  and  an  hour  or  so 
later  the  steamer,  by  this  time  a  mere  blackened 
hulk,  was  run  aground  on  the  beach  about  three 
miles  north  of  Ras  Merbat,  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia. 

No  sooner  had  we  touched  ground  than  there 
was  an  awful  rush  for  one  of  the  lifeboats,  the 
lead  being  taken  by  a  gigantic  Bengali  snake- 
charmer,  who,  however,  came  to  grief  in  a  very 
shocking  manner.  He  got  his  hand  entangled 
somehow  in  the  block,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  literally  torn  to  pieces  in  the  most  horrible 
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manner.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the 
boat  was  lowered,  but 
no  sooner  had  it 
touched  the  water 
than  at  least  thirty 
screeching  men  and 
women  tumbled  into 
it  from  above.  In  a 
moment  it  was 
swamped,  and  its  oc- 
cupants precipitated 
into  the  sea.  We 
never  saw  any  of 
them  again,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  of  this  number 
were  drowned. 

Of  course,  had  they  only  kept 
calm  and  waited,  this  catastrophe 
would  never  have  occurred.  As 
it  was,  they  simply  fought  like 
devils  with  the  officers  for  places 
in  the  boat,  and  after  a  few  lurid 
moments  of  desperate  struggling, 
the  tragedy  was  all  over. 

Soon  after  this,  we  commenced 
landing  the  passengers,  and  we 
thought  everything  was  well,  when 
we  were  horrified  to  see  a  party 
of  Arab  warriors  coming 
on  to  the  sand,  with  the 
obvious  purpose  of  looting 
whatever  remained  in  the 
ship,  and  of  robbing  our 
helpless  saloon  passengers. 
These  piratical  ruffians 
were  led  by   a  ferocious 
giant  with  a  green  turban 
and  a  long   beard,  who 
was  armed  with  two  guns, 
a  cross-hilted  sword  about 
6ft.  long,  and  a  couple  of 
awful-looking  knives. 

Presently  the  picturesque 
pirate  chief  stepped  out  of 
his  boat  on  to  the  charred 
deck  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
walked  up  to  a  richly- 
dressed  Madrasi  merchant,  and  uncere- 
moniously grabbed  hold  of  him  by  the  beard, 
which  of  course  is  the  greatest  insult  one  can 
possibly  offer  a  Mohammedan.  Next  moment 
he  dropped  dead  on  the  deck  with  a  bullet 


down 


IN  A  MOMENT  THE  BOAT  WAS  SWAMPED. 


from  the  captain's  revolver  through  his  brain. 

After  remaining  on  this  inhospitable  coast  for 
three  days,  we  chartered  a  big  boat  belonging  to 
a  friendly  sheik,  and  set  out  towards  Muscat 
in  search  of  assistance  and  food. 


Picnics  in  Perak. 


By  Emily  Howard. 


How  the  fascinating  and  labour-loving  Malay  takes  his  daily  pleasure.    The  "fish  drive" 
and  the  wonderful  natural  water-shoot  are  described  and  illustrated  with  photos. 


picnic 
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HE  Malay  Peninsula  is  not  so 
interesting  as  it  was,  but  it  probably 
still  remains  the  most  picturesque 
place  on  earth.  Thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  that  brilliant  adminis- 
trator, Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  K.C.M.G.,  who 
at  present  occupies  the  position  of  Resident- 
General  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  we  are 
enabled  to  reproduce  in  this  article  a  few  very 
interesting  photographs,  accompanied  by  some 
notes  which  may  serve  to  give  our  readers  at 
least  some  little  insight  into  Malay  life.  Sir 
Frank  Swettenham  well  remembers  the  time 
when  mere  baby  boys  were  seen  toddling  about 
in  Perak  with  seven  or  eight  formidable  knives 
stuck  in  their  belts;  and  in  those  grand  old  days 
the  unfortunate  Chinamen  who  did  the  menial 
work  were  frequently  shot  at  sight;  the  only  regret 
being  that  they  offered  little  or  no  resistance, 
and  therefore  the  sport  was  tame. 

For  a  great  number  of  years  Sir  Frank 
Swettenham  laboured  to  bring  about  a  federa- 
tion of  the  various  States  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
two  or  three  years  ago  he  had  his  reward,  his 
long  period  of  able  administration  and  diplomacy 
culminating  in  a  splendid  Durbar,  at  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  Malay  history,  their  Highnesses 
the  Sultans  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Pahang,  Negri 
Sembilan,  and  all  the  rest,  met  together  in 
amicable  converse  under  the  benignant  eye  of 
the  High  Commissioner.  Prominent  among  this 
brilliant  gathering  sat  the  aged  Sultan  of  Pahang, 
whom  Sir  Frank  describes  as  a  person  of  wholly 


charming  manners,  but  with  a  record  of  ninety- 
nine  murders  committed  with  his  own  hand  ! 

The  picturesque  town  of  Kuala  Kangsar,  the 
seat  of  the  Sultan  of  Perak,  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  date  was  fixed  for  the 
middle  of  July,  this  being  the  time  of  year  when 
the  weather  was  certain  .to  be  fine  and  the  moon 
full.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  persons  seated 
themselves  at  the  great  table  in  the  Astana,  or 
palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Perak.  Then  followed 
the  reading  of  an  address,  the  firing  of  a  lot  of 
guns,  and  the  inevitable  exchange  of  loyal 
telegrams  between  the  distinguished  company 
present  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

We  are  not,  however,  "so  much  concerned  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  "Council  sitting  at  the 
Astana  as  with  .the  festivities 'that  followed.  The 
picnic  on  that  occasion  was  like  any  other 
Malay  picnic,  save  that  it  was  on  rather  a 
larger  scale.  As  a  fact,  life  with  the  Malay 
is  nearly  all  picnic  and  holiday.  His  idea  of 
life  is  to  find  a  nice  navigable  river  where  he 
can  sit  down  on  the  bank  and  make  himself  a 
garden,  and  watch  his  produce  grow.  He  loathes 
labour,  loves  fishing,  and  is  a  great  sportsman, 
catching  and  taming  wild  elephants,  and  spearing 
tigers  on  a  large  scale. 

But  to  the  picnic.  The  first  photograph 
reproduced  is  a  very  impressive  one,  showing  all 
the  Sultans  and  their  retinues  mounted  on 
elephants  out  in  the  Perak  River.  The  whole 
of  this  extraordinary  cortege  is  about  to  start 
for    the    scene    of    the    festivities.      As  a 
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rule,  the  guests  are  invited  over-night,  and 
asked  to  come  on  their  elephants  and 
bring  their  own  rice  and  salt ;  which  some- 
how suggests  the  suburban  tea-party,  with 
the  ladies  bringing  their  own  tea.  By  the  time 
the  sun  is  well  up,  there  are  perhaps  seventy  or 
eighty  people  mounted  on  rather  more  than 
twenty  elephants,'  these  being  attended  by 
numerous  boys  and  followers  on  foot.  About 
half  the  picnickers  are  women.  It  has,  perhaps, 
been  arranged  beforehand  that  the  party  is  to 
make  for  a  big  limestone  hill  that  rises  abruptly 
out  of  the  plain,  the  reason  for  this  being  that 
around  the  foot  of  this  eminence  flows  a  crystal 
mountain  torrent,  which  eats  its  way  into 
the  dim  and  dark  recesses  of  sub-aqueous 
caves,  in  whose  deep  pools,  overshadowed 
by  the  majestic  cliffs,  are  found  the  fish 
which,  with  the  comestibles  brought  along 
by  the  picnickers  themselves,  will  make  the 
prospective  feast.  The  road  lies  through  six 
or  seven  miles  of  open 
country  and  verdant 
forest  ;and  it  is,  perhaps, 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  before  the 
stream  is  reached.  The 
elephants  are  then  hob- 
bled, and  the  men  of  the 
party  get  ready  for  work. 

Sir  Frank  Swettenham 
tells  us  that  in  the  old 
days  the  Malays  had  an 
abominable,  but  drastic, 
method  of  fishing— which 
was  by  poisoning  the 
rivulet  above  the  pool. 
Now,  however,  the  gentle 
Malay  "fishes"  by  means 
of  dynamite  cartridges 
— equally  drastic,  per- 
haps, but  less  atrocious. 
Two  cartridges  are 
thrown  into  the  deepest 
part  of  the  pool,  and 
immediately  afterwards 
there  is  a  terrible  explo- 
sion, which  upheaves  a 
great  column  of  water, 
and  then  the  dead  fish 
come  to  the  surface,  and 
begin  floating  down  the 
stream.  A  score  of  laugh- 
ing and  shouting  men 
leap  into  the  pool,  and 
struggle  with  one 
another  for  the  slippery 
fish,  those  which  escape 
from   the  grasp  of  the 


swimmers  being  caught  by  the  women  lower 
down. 

Next  comes  a  change  of  wet  garments  for  dry 
ones ;  and  whilst  all  this  has  been  going  on, 
fires  have  been  made  on  the  bank  and  rice 
boiled.  Soon  the  fish  are  roasting  in  split  sticks, 
and  the  famished  picnickers  are  settling  them- 
selves in  groups  for  the  meal.  Needless  to 
observe,  no  plates  are  used,  but  a  piece  of  fresh 
green  plantain  leaf  is  handed  to  everyone  in 
which  to  hold  his  rice  and  salt  and  fish.  Before 
the  end  of  the  feast,  many  cf  the  men  may  be 
seen  slipping  quietly  away  to  the  elephants  in  a 
very  mysterious  manner.  Each  of  these  deserters 
mounts  his  own  animal,  and  rides  away  into  the 
bush  for  the  express  purpose  of  loading  the 
panniers  with  jungle  fruit,  large  and  small,  ripe 
and  unripe,  but  all  as  hard  as  a  stone. 

The  picnicker  seen  in  our  next  illustration  has 
stolen  away  on  this  sly  errand.  This  photograph 
is  all  the  more  interesting  in  that  when  viewed 
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upside  down,  the  perfect  reflection  in  the  river 
recalls  a  kind  of  gigantic  "  Spectre  of  the 
Brocken."  The  raison  d'etre  of  this  jungle- 
fruit  gathering  is  to  provide  material  for  an  extra- 
ordinary kind  of  snowballing,  which  is  freely 
indulged  in  on  the  way  back.  And  although 
this  pelting  may  result  in  stained  garments, 
broken  umbrellas,  and  even  a  few  bruises,  these 
are  borne  with  much  good  humour  ;  and  by  the 
time  the  party  has  quite  recovered  itself,  it  is 
found  that  miles  of  otherwise  tedious  journey 
have  been  passed,  and  everyone  is  home. 

The  Malay  being  a  born  sportsman,  it  was  only 
natural  that  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  should 
arrange  a  great  "  fish  drive  "  the  day  after  the 
council  was  held.  All  the  Malay  sports  are 
conducted  in  a  highly  original  manner,  by  the 


way.  The  big  fishing  expeditions  are  really 
State  functions,  conducted  on  a  scale  of  regal 
magnificence.  On  the  great  day,  twenty  or 
thirty  large  house-boats,  and  a  number  of  bamboo 
rafts,  containing  altogether  between  one  hundred 
and  two  hundred  people,  assemble  in  the  river 
and  make  an  imposing  procession.  The  rafts 
are  simply  floating  houses,  like  the  one  seen 
immediately  in  the  foreground  of  the  accom- 
panying reproduction.  This  most  charming 
view,  by  the  way,  is  taken  from  Sir  Frank 
Swettenham's  own  residence  in  Perak.  These 
curious  floating  houses  have  mat  walls  and 
a  high,  thatched  roof.  They  carry  crews  of  from 
four  to  sixteen  men,  each  armed  with  a  long 
pole.  The  boats,  however,  are  graceful  and 
picturesque  barges  (as  you  may  see  in  the  next 


photo,  shown),  the  foundation  being  a  long 
"  dug-out  "  of  hardwood,  drawing  but  very  little 
water.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  boat  is 
a  broad,  palm-thatched  covering  on  a  slight 
wooden  frame  ;  and  curtains  are  placed  at  the 
sides  to  insure  privacy.  Under  this  covering 
the  owner  and  his  family  or  friends  recline  and 
sit,  whilst  the  crew  occupy  the  forward  half  of 
the  boat. 

Sir  Frank  Swettenham  writes  as  follows  in  his 
most  charming  little  work,  entitled  "  Malay 
Sketches  "  :  "  The  covered  portion  of  the  barge 
which  carries  the  Sultan's  principal  wife  is 
decorated  with  six  scarlet  -  bordered  white 
umbrellas.  Two  officers  stand  all  day  long  just 
outside  the  State  room,  holding  open  black 
umbrellas  with  silver  fringes,  while  the  Royal 


bugler  sits  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  prow,  and 
from  time  to  time  blows  a  call  on  the  antique 
silver  trumpet  of  the  regalia." 

Flags  are  flown,  and  other  boats  carry  gongs 
and  drums  ;  and  altogether  the  pleasure  fleet 
makes  a  brave  show  and  considerable  noise. 
The  journey  from  the  Sultan's  palace  at  Kuala 
Kangsar  occupies  two  days,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  all  the  ladies  of  the  party,  with 
their  attendants  and  children,  disembark  and 
commence  digging  out  turtles'  eggs — an  interest- 
ing ceremony  which  precedes  the  fishing  picnic 
proper.  The  ladies  are  in  their  smartest 
garments  and  wear  their  costliest  jewels.  It  is 
a  blaze  of  brilliant  coloured  silks,  of  painted 
sarongs,  of  cloth-of-gold  scarves,  and  em- 
broidered   gauze    veils.      On    all  sides  one 
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catches  the  glint  of  gold  bracelets,  necklaces  and 
bangles,  and  curious  jewelled  brooches,  massive 
hairpins,  and  rings  flashing  with  the  light  of 
diamonds  and  rubies.  A  scorching  sun  shines 
down  on  gaily-clad  figures,  with  their  back- 
ground of  dark  jungle  ;  and  the  yellow  sands, 
and  sparkling  river  with  its  burden  of  picturesque 
boats,  make  up  a  scene  of  indescribable  anima- 
tion. 

The  watchers  have  previously  marked  with 
twigs  the  various  turtle  nests ;  and  each  lady  of 
rank,  with  her  little  crowd  of  attendants,  makes 
for  one  of  these,  and  with  her  hands  begins  to 
dig  up  the  sand  in  search  of  the  eggs.  There 
is  much  rivalry  in  the  matter  of  whose  nest  will 
yield  the  largest  number.  Anything  oyer 
twenty-five  is,  however,  considered  a  satisfactory 
find.  By  the  time  all  the  nests  have  been 
rifled,  the  sands  have  grown  intolerably  hot. 
There  is  a  hurried  return  to  the  boats,  and  the 
finery  is  exchanged  for  simple  garments.  Then 
all  the  men,  and  many  of  the  ladies,  take  to  the 
river,  and  disport  themselves  therein. 

Later  on,  everyone  scrambles  back  into  the 
boats,  which  are  then  pushed  out  into  deep 
water.  The  rowers  seize  their  paddles,  and  with 
beat  of  gong  and  the  musical  notes  of  the  silver 
sarunai,  with  jest  and  laughter,  banners  waving, 
and  bright  eyes  sparkling  behind  rainbow- 
coloured  blinds,  the  picturesque  flotilla  glides 


down  the  long,  sunny  reach,  in  and  out  among 
the  islets,  past  riverside  hamlets  and  orchards, 
stately  palms,  and  clusters  of  bamboo  that  over- 
hang the  water  like  great  plumes  of  pale  green 
feathers.  The  pleasure-fleet  is  making  for  a  long, 
inviting  backwater;  and  presently  the  boats 
arrange  themselves  in  divisions,  whilst  the  crews 
land,  make  the  fires,  and  boil  the  rice  for  the 
mid-day  meal.  The  backwater  is  narrow,  with  a 
shallow  entrance,  which  is  staked  across  to  guard 
it  from  what  in  the  West  would  be  called 
poachers. 

The  Sultan's  barge  and  a  few  other  house- 
boats pass  through  the  opening  in  this  row  of 
stakes ;  His  Highness's  flotilla  being  accom- 
panied by  a  fleet  of  perhaps  fifty  uncovered  "dug- 
outs," each  with  a  light  grating  of  split  bamboos 
over  half  its  length,  and  with  one  man  standing 
on  the  extreme  end  ready  to  cast  the  net.  By 
the  way,  to  make  the  cast  so  accurately  that  the 
net  reaches  the  water  perfectly  extended,  requires 
a  very  skilful  hand.  Presently  the  Sultan  gives 
the  signal,  and  the  boats  at  once  form  themselves 
into  a  crescent  with  the  Royal  barges  in  the 
centre.  The  horns  of  the  crescent  draw  towards 
each  other,  and  in  an  instant  every  net  is  cast, 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  water  within 
the  ring  of  boats.  Directly  the  nets  sink,  the 
paddlers  back  water,  and  each  net  is  slowly 
drawn  to  the  surface  and  the  fish  taken  out 
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and  thrown  into  the 
boats,  under  the  bam- 
boo grating. 

This,  then,  is  how 
the  Sultan  of  Perak's 
annual  fishing  party 
takes  its  pleasure  ;  but 
His  Highness  of 
Pahang  has  a  very 
different  method.  In 
the  last  -  named  State 
they  poison  the  water 
with  the  juice  of  the 
tuba  root,  and  the 
stupefied  fish  are 
speared  and  netted  as 
they  float  and  swim 
aimlessly  about.  The 
meal  that  follows  the 
"  fish  drive  "  is  pro- 
bably enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  some 
primitive  musicians 
from  the  backwoods, 
two  of  whom  are  de- 
picted in  our  next 
photograph.  These 
are  a  couple  of  male 
Sahai,   the  aboriginal 
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inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula.  You  will 
notice  the  extraordi- 
nary way  in  which 
they  are  playing  their 
bamboo  flutes,  blow- 
ing into  the  hole  in 
the  reed  through  the 
nose  instead  of  with 
the  mouth.  Why  they 
do  this,  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  find 
out. 

We  now  pass  to 
another  form  of 
amusement  at  a  Malay 
picnic,  which  is  abso- 
lutely unique,  and 
which,  as  Sir  Frank 
Swettenham  justly  ob- 
serves, offers  a  very 
significant  hint  to  the 
jaded  pleasure-seekers 
of  the  West.  "  Given 
a  fine,  sunny  morning/' 
says  Sir  Frank  (I  am 
again  quoting  from 
"  Malay  Sketches  "), 
"  you  will  drive  four 
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or  five  miles  to  the  appointed  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  there  you  will  find  a  crowd  of  one 
or  two  hundred  Malay  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  have  been  duly  bidden  to  Meng-. 
Gelunchor,  or  the  unique  sport  of  the  water 
slide,  and  afterwards  to  take  part  in  the  picnic 
which  forms  a  recognised  accompaniment  of  the 
proceedings. 

"  A  walk  of  a  couple  of  miles  along  the  shady 
jungle  path  brings  the  party  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  whence  a  clear  mountain  stream  leaps  down 
a  succession  of  cascades  that  fertilize  the  plain. 
There  is  a  stiff 
climb  of  several 
hundred  feet,  until 
the  party  gains  a 
great  granite  rock 
in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  large 
enough  to  accom- 
modate a  much 
more  numerous 
gathering.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  this 
rock  may  be 
covered,  but  now 
the  water  flows 
round  it,  and 
dashes  itself  wildly 
into  the  falls  be- 
low. Up  stream, 
however,  there  is 
a  sheer  smooth 
face  of  granite 
about  6oft.  long, 
and  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45deg." 

Now,  you  must 
understand  that 
while  the  main 
body  of  water  finds 
its  way  down  one 
side  of  this  rock 
and  then  across 
its  foot,  a  certain 
quantity  of  swiftly 
flowing  water, 
never  more  than 
three  or  four 
inches  deep, 
dashes  down  its 
face.  The  depth 
of  water  here  can 
be  increased  at 
will  by  bamboo 
troughs  leading 
out  of  the  great 
pool  which  lies  at 
the  head  of  the 


waterfall.  Directly  at  the  base  of  the  rock  is  an 
inviting  lynn  or  pool  four  or  five  feet  deep.  On 
either  side  the  river  is  shut  in  by  a  wealth  of 
jungle  foliage  through  which  the  sun  strikes  only 
at  rare  intervals,  and  just  sufficiently  to  give  a 
sense  of  warmth  and  colour. 

"It  is  delightfully  picturesque,  with  all  these 
people  in  their  many-coloured  garments  grouped 
in  artistic  fashion  on  the  bank  and  rock.  They 
only  stay  for  a  brief  rest  after  the  climb  to  collect 
wood,  make  fires,  and  get  the  work  of  cooking 
started.    Then  you  will   not   be  left  long  in 
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doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Meng- 
Gelunchor.  It  is  to 
slide,  and  the  game 
is  to  toboggan 
down  the  smooth 
face  of  the  water- 
covered  rock,  and 
finally  fall  head- 
long down  the 
little  precipice  into 
the  deep  pool 
below.  A  crowd 
if  little  boys  are 
already  walking  up 
the  steep,  slippery 
rock.  They  go  to 
the  extreme  top, 
sit  down  there  in 
the  shallow  water 
on  a  piece  of 
banana  bark,  with 
feet  straight  out  in 
front  of  them,  and 
a  hand  on  either 
side  for  guidance. 
Next  moment  they 
begin  the  slide 
down  6oft.  of  water- 
covered  rock,  gain- 
ing  before  they 
have  gone  half-way 
so  great  a  speed 
that  the  final 
descent  into  the 
pool  is  like  the  fall 
of  a  stone.  '  Pas- 
sengers '  succeed 
each  other  in  a 
constant  stream, 
those  behind 
coming  on  top  of 
reached  the  tynn. 

"  But  now  the  men,  and  lastly  the  women,  are 
drawn  to  join  the  sliders,  and  the  fun  becomes 
indeed  both  fast  and  furious.  The  women 
begin  timidly,  only  half-way  up  the  slide,  but 
soon  grow  bolder  ;  and  in  due  time  mixed 
parties  of  four,  six,  and  eight  start  together  in 
rows,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  laughter  and  ill- 
directed  attempts  at  mutual  assistance,  dash 
frantically  into  the  pool,  which  is  constantly  full 
of  a  struggling,  screaming  crowd  of  young  people 
of  both  sexes.  It  is  well  to  leave  your 
dignity  at  home  if  you  go  to  a  Meng-Gelunclior 
with  a  Malay  party,  for  those  who  do  not  weary 
themselves  with  tobogganing  become  absolutely 
exhausted  with  laughing  at  the  antics  of  the 
sliders.    The  fascination  of  the  thing  is  extra- 
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those   who  have  already 


ordinar)',  and  one  would  think  it  impossible 
that  any  sane  person  would  be  willing — nay, 
delighted — to  spend  hours  in  struggling  upa  steep 
and  slippery  rock,  only  to  slide  down  it  again  in 
three  or  four  inches  of  water,  and,  having  acquired 
startling  velocity,  ultimately  to  leap  into  a  large, 
deep  pool,  where  half-a-dozen  people  will  be 
tumbling  on  top  of  you  before  you  can  get  out 
of  the  way. 

"  If  you  understand  the  game,  the  slide  is  a 
graceful  progress ;  but  if  you  don't,  you  will  fail 
to  sit  erect,  and  your  descent  will  be  far  from 
graceful.  It  may  even  be  slightly  painful,  and 
the  final  plunge  into  the  lynn  will  be  distinctly 
undignified.  •  After  some  hours  of  this  uproar- 
ious sport  everyone  will  be  tired,  so  dry  garments 
are  put  on,  and  a  very  hungry  company  of 
picnickers  sit  down  to  an  ample  meal." 


The   Telegraphist  of  Neufchateau. 


A  True  Story.    By  Alfred  T.  Story. 

From  reports  which  appeared  in  the  French  newspapers  after  the  war,  and  officially  confirmed  by 
the  Minister  of  War  under  President  McMahon. 


HEN,  in  consequence  of  the  folly  of 
Napoleon  the  Little,  the  Germans 
were  enabled  to  make  their  famous 
invasion  of  France,  defeating  first  in 
several  pitched  battles  the  much- 
vaunted  Marshal  McMahon,  and  then,  farther 
north,  the  ill-fated  Bazaine — with  the  result  that 
the  latter,  after  a  few  unskilful  movements,  was 
driven  into  the  turmoil  of  Metz,  while  McMahon 
with  his  demoralized  battalions  was  constrained 
to  cross  the  Meuse,  thus  leaving  the  fertile 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  almost 
wholly  to  the  victorious  legions  of  the  Father- 
land— at  this  time  the  little  telegraph  station 
of  Neufchateau  was  kept  by  a  young  woman  of 
the  name  of  Gabrielle  Du  Cayla. 

Although  a  simple  femmelette  du  fteuftk,  as  she 
was  described  in  a  newspaper  paragraph  of  the 
period,  there  was,  nevertheless,  something  in 
her  so  different  from,  and  so  superior  to,  the 
ordinary  type  of  peasant  or  bourgeois  woman, 
that  the  little  episode  by  which 
she  showed  her  devotion  to 
France  and  at  the  same  time 
vindicated  the  native  spirit  of 
a — for  the  time  being — forlorn 
people,  is  more  worthy  of  un- 
dying fame  than  the  deeds  of 
some  who  loom  much  larger 
in  the  annals  of  the  fateful 
struggle. 

At  the  time  when  the  sad 
genius  of  her  country  brought 
Mademoiselle  Du  Cayla  in  such 
intimate  personal  contact  with 
the  greatest  events  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  century,  and  called 
her,  as  it  were,  to  act  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  high  tradi- 
tion of  her  country,  she  was 
barely  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
Her  education,  however,  was 
much  above  the  ordinary,  she 
having  in  the  first  instance  been 
trained  for  a  teacher,  but  sub- 
sequently, finding  the  confine- 
ment of  a  school  unsuited  to 
her  high  -  strung  temperament, 
she  turned  her  attention  to 
telegraphy,  and  was  in  due 
course  admitted  to  the  service 
of  the  State  in  that  department. 
Her  appointment  to  the  tele- 


graph station  of  Neufchateau  took  place  just 
two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war ; 
and  it  had  been  a  period  of  particular  happi- 
ness to  her,  because,  she  had  thus  been 
enabled  to  see  much  of  her  lover,  a  young 
vine-grower  of  her  own  age,  who,  because  of 
a  wound  he  had  received  during  his  military 
service  in  Algeria,  was  now  exempt  from 
service. 

The  two  had  grown  up  together  from  child- 
hood, and  a  love  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  born  with  them,  their  parents  having 
been  devoted  friends  as  well  as  near  neighbours, 
had  increased  in  strength  and  fulness  with 
their  years  until  it  had  become  as  intimate 
and  necessary  a  part  of  their  being  as  life  itself. 
After  long  waiting  for  prudence  to  sanction 
their  union,  the  happy  day  had  at  length  been 
fixed  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which,  as  fate 
would  have  it,  the  declaration  of  war  took  place. 
Of  course,  the  wedding  had  to  be  put  off,  and 
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such  were  the  exigencies  of  the  time  that  the 
lovers  saw  much  less  of  each  other  than  formerly. 
For  one  thing,  Maurice  Lafitte  had  to  attend  to 
his  vines  almost  entirely  by  himself,  so  few  were 
the  men  who  had  been  left  to  till  the  fields  and 
carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  The 
demands  on  Gabrielle's  time,  too,  were  so  greatly 
increased  that  she  was  kept  almost  a  complete 
prisoner  to  her  two  little  rooms  over  the  tele- 
graph-office, being  liable,  in  consequence  of  the 
movements  of  the  army,  to  be  called  upon  to 
receive  and  transmit  messages  at  any  hour  of 
the  night  as  well  as  during  the  day. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  trying  a  time  it  was 
for  these  twain.  They  saw  each  other,  perhaps, 
once  a  week,  generally  on  a  Sunday,  when 
Maurice  would  trudge  into  Neufchateau  ;  and, 
if  the  weather  were  fine,  walk  back  with  the  be- 
loved Gabrielle  to  his  vignoble,  which  was 
situated  on  the  Meuse,  about  a  mile  from  the 
village. 

Happy  as  was  Gabrielle  on  these  occasions  to 
be  with  her  lover,  it  was  not  all  enjoyment.  If 
'the  time  could  have  been  spent  with  him  alone, 
it  would  have  been  pleasant  enough.  But 
they  had  to  think  of  Nannette — Maurice's  sister 
— who  was  a  year  or  two  older  than  himself,  and 
very  apt  to  show  jealousy  if  she  did  not  receive 
as  much  attention  as  others.  She,  like  her 
brother,  had  been  obliged,  through  prudential 
motives,  to  put  off  marriage  with  the  man  of 
her  choice,  and  the  restraint  had  not  improved 
her  temper.  Add  to  this  that,  in  consequence 
of  La  Guepe  being  in  the  army,  Nannette  was 
under  the  deadly  dread  of  hearing  of  his  death, 
and  it  may  be  imagined  that  she  was  impatient 
of  everything  connected  with  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Why  their  "silly  Emperor"  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  must  quarrel  and  so  prevent 
honest  people  from  going  about  their  business, 
said  she,  was  more  than  she  could  understand. 
Nor  did  argument  on  the  subject  mend  matters. 
Nannette  was  only  thereby  made  the  more 
petulant,  and  it  generally  ended  in  her  becoming 
very  disagreeable.  r' 

What  would  have  been  the  outcome  if 
Maurice  had  not  been  the  best  -  tempered  of 
men,  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  no  one  ever  saw  the 
good  fellow  ruffled.  If  things  went  wrong, 
"Well,"  he  would  say,  "we  must  wait  till  they 
change  for  the  better."  If  all  went  well,  "  It  is 
very  good,"  would  be  his  comment  ;  "  it  will 
help  to  tune  us  for  when  the  evil  comes." 

"You  are  always  anticipating  evil,"  Nannette 
would  put  in. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  ma  saur.  Good  time,  bad 
time,  worse  time — they  all  come,  and  they  all 
pass,  if  we  help  with  a  good  heart." 

Gabrielle  could  not  be  so  patient  and  equable 


as  Maurice;  nevertheless,  she  had  a  high  courage, 
and  with  that  a  loftiness  of  soul  that  was  far 
from  common.  Lafitte  knew  and  admired  these 
qualities,  and  often  profited  by  them,  as  did 
Gabrielle  from  his  genial  temperament  and 
philosophical  way  of  looking  at  things.  But  for 
that,  possibly  Mademoiselle  Du  Cayla  might 
have  been  as  selfish  as  Nannette,  whose  attitude 
towards  the  world  was  that  of  one  who  thought 
the  whole  creation  was  made  for  her,  and  that 
for  everything  not  to  fall  into  her  lap  when  and 
as  she  wanted  it  was  both  cruel  and  unjust. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  German  arms  advanced 
from  success  to  success,  the  prospects  of  the 
lovers  became  darker  and  darker.  The  reverses 
of  France  sank  deep  into  their  hearts,  and 
saddened  even  the  joy  of  being  in  each  other's 
company.  Not  so  with  Nannette  :  her  private 
griefs  had  already  so  filled  her  heart,  that  there 
was  no  room  for  any  other  consideration.  She 
marvelled  even  that  it  was  different  with  her 
brother,  whose  usually  smiling  face  was  now 
almost  invariably  grave. 

However,  he  did  not  lose  heart.  Feeling  that 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  aid  his  country  either 
by  his  counsel  or  his  strength,  he  remained 
quietly  at  home  tending  his  vines,  seldom  going 
outside  his  gate,  except  when  he  went  to  see 
Gabrielle.  Thus  he  waited  for  the  worst,  and 
was  not  long  in  hearing  of  it,  though  it  came 
with  a  clap  of  surprise  that  discomposed  him 
more  than  those  who  knew  him  had  believed 
possible. 

He  was  seated  at  supper  one  evening,  when 
his  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  an 
unwonted  sound  in  those  parts,  but  which  from 
his  past  experience  he  knew  only  too  well.  It 
was  the  sound  of  marching  men.  Dropping  his 
knife  and  fork,  he  hurried  to  the  gate  to  see 
what  was  to  the  fore.  A  company  of  infantry 
was  passing,  and  it  required  no  more  than  a 
glance  of  Lafitte's  trained  eye  for  him  to  gather 
that  they  were  in  retreat.  And  such,  on  inquiry, 
he  learned  was  the  case.  The  Prussians,  they 
said,  were  advancing  upon  the  Meuse,  and 
would  probably  be  at  Neufchateau  before  night. 

The  soldiers  had  no  sooner  passed  than 
Lafitte  resolved  to  walk  into  the  village  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  Gabrielle.  To  his 
surprise  he  found  the  place  already  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  and  sentinels  at  every  point  to 
prevent  ingress  or  egress.  Poor  Maurice  was 
loth  to  go  back  without  having  had  word  with 
his  sweetheart ;  but  there  was  nothing  else  for 
it,  and  so  he  returned  with  a  sad  heart. 

It  still  remained  tolerably  light  when  he 
reached  Les  Chataignes,  as  his  place  was  called, 
and  ere  it  was  yet  dark  an  old  man  who  was 
passing  brought  a  hastily-scribbled  note  from 
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Gabrielle,  saying  that  a  detachment  of  Prince  who  relieved  her  of  her  charge  placed  a  couple 

Frederick  Charles's  army  corps  were  in  posses-  of  men  in  the  office,  he  explained  to  her  in  the 

sion  of  Neufchateau,  that  the  telegraph  station  politest  manner  possible,  and  with  a  deference 

had  been  seized,  and  herself  bid  confine  herself  that  amounted  almost  to  apology,  that  it  was 

to  her  private  apartments  over  the  office,  but  necessary    temporarily    to   make    such  fresh 

otherwise  all  was  well.    She  bade  her  fiance  be  arrangements,  but  that  in  all  possibility  they 

of  good  cheer,  as  she  .was  in  no  sort  of  danger,  would  last  for  a  few  days  only.    This  was  said 

and  ended  by  advising  him  for  the  present  to  in  such  apparent  good  faith,  that  Mademoiselle 

remain  quietly  at  Les  Chataignes.  Du  Cayla  felt  that  his  words  were  the  words  of 

If  Lafitte  could  have  done   so,  he  would  truth,  and  that  she  might  be  called  upon  at  any 

have  gone  straight  to  Neufchateau  and  fetched  moment  to  resume  her  accustomed  duties.  She, 

Gabrielle  away.    Indeed,  he  now  began  to  think  therefore,  remained  at  the  post  of  duty,  and 

that  it  would  perhaps  have  been  their  wisest  with  the  more  confidence  that  she  saw  with 


course  to  hasten  instead  of  postponing  their  what  exactness  of  discipline  and  quietude  of 

marriage,  as  he  could  better  have  protected  manners  everything  was  conducted  on  the  part 

Mademoiselle  Du  Cayla  as  his  wife  than  as  her  of  the  invaders.    The  officer  had  assured  her 

lover.     However,  there  was  no  help  for  the  that  she  would  be  in  no  way  molested,  and  she 

error  now,  if  error  it  was  ;  but  he  resolved  to  certainly  was  not. 

take  the  first  opportunity  to  press  the  question  From  the  moment  when  the  first  troop  of 

of  a  hasty  union  upon  Gabrielle,  and  with  this  Uhlans  entered  the  village,  and  the  road  and  the 

thought  in  his  mind  he  went  about  his  work  the  bridge  were  put  in  a  defensible  position,  every- 

next  few  days  with  the  quiet,  dogged  humour  of  thing  had  gone  on  with  the  tranquillity  of  a 

one  who  at  length  knows  the  essential  thing  to  convent  and  the  orderliness  of  a  bank.  But 

be  done.  for  the  regular  changing  of  the  guard,  and  the 

Meanwhile,  amid  her  own  changed  environ-  laughter  of  the  children  in  their  gambols  with 

ment,  Gabrielle  was  awaiting  developments  with  their  soldier  playmates,  the  whole  life  of  the 

the  calm  and  patience  of  a  vehement  soul  that  place  might  have  seemed  a  dream, 

has  learned  self-control  by  years  of  effort  in  the  It    was    perhaps  the   more  like    a  dream 

exercise  of  will  to  a  purpose.    She  was  by  no  to  Gabrielle    in   that  nearly  all   of  it  that 

means  a  prisoner.    But  when  the  young  officer  was   seen  by  her  was   through  the  window. 
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She  seldom  ventured  out,  and  had  no  visitor 
except  Matilde,  her  ancient  serving-woman,  who 
did  what  errands  she  required,  and  kept  her 
well  supplied  with  such  gossip  and  news  as  were 
stirring.  Surprising  were  the  stories  she  brought 
about  the  German  soldiers.  Everyone  had  words 
of  praise  for  their  gentleness,  their  courtesy, 
their  unfailing  good-nature  ;  there  were  stories, 
too,  of  the  learning  of  many  of  them,  all  which 
Matilde  took  in  and  faithfully  reported  with  the 
naivete  of  ignorance,  not  unmixed  with  the 
suspiciousness  of  age,  her  narration  generally 
concluding  with  some  comment  of  her  ne'er-do- 
well  son,  whose  reasonableness  in  the  eyes  of 
the  mother  who  had  spoiled  him  was  but  one 
of  the  many  wonderful  qualities  wherewith 
Providence  had  endowed  him,  and  which  men 
had  so  successfully  conspired  to  make  of  no 
avail. 

"  It  stands  to  reason,  as  this  vaurien  Emile 
says"  (so  would  her  glib  tongue  run),  "that  these 
men  cannot  be  proper  soldiers,  because  real 
soldiers  are  rough  and  coarse,  fond  of  drink  and 
the  beau  sexe,  and  little  given  to  books  and 
learning.  Not  being  proper  soldiers,  therefore, 
how  could  they  have  beaten  our  armies  as  they 
have  done,  these  Prussians,  if  they  had  not  been 
in  league  with  the  devil  ?  And,  being  in  league 
with  the  evil  one,  who  made  them  soft  and 
smooth  like  women  to  deceive  our  generals, 
their  victories  do  not  count  for  much,  and 
cannot,  of  course,  stand  long.  That  we  shall 
presently  see ;  because  if  the  devil  swaps,  he 
swaps  for  souls — truly  for  them  only,  and  mind 
you,  he  does  not  wait  very  long  for  pay,  ce  brcrj 
fitti  diable  la  !  " 

Not  once,  but  many  times  a  day  would 
Gabrielle  be  obliged  to  hear  some  such  reason 
for  the  outwitting  of  the  French  generals,  and 
the  collapse  of  the  armies  under  their  command. 
Sometimes  the  woman's  interminable  clack 
almost  put  her  mistress  beyond  herself ;  but  in 
the  end  Gabrielle  vanquished  her  impatience  by 
reflecting  that  this  was  one  of  the  trials  of  the 
situation,  and  that  it  would  only  have  to  be 
borne  until  things  reverted  to  their  original 
condition. 

On  the  third  day,  however,  Matilde's  tongue 
was  more  exasperating  than  ever.  It  was 
ce  vaurien  this,  ce  vaurien  that,  until  poor 
Gabrielle  was  nearly  beside  herself  with  weari- 
ness ;  and  yet,  because  she  depended  for  so 
much  upon  the  obliging  creature,  she  would  not 
offend  her,  and  hence  was  compelled  to  listen. 

"  There  is  Madame  Ampere — she  says  that 
when  one  of  the  soldiers  who  is  quartered  on 
them  was  washing  in  the  yard  yesterday,  she  saw 
him  replace  something  round  his  neck.  Now, 
what  could  it  be  if  it  was  not  a  charm  to  keep 
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off  the  bullets  ?  Madame  Ampere  says  she 
believes  all  these  Prussians  carry  them,  and  that 
is  why  our  armies  can't  stand  against  them.  And 
is  it  not  reasonable  ?  For  if  our  brave  men's 
bullets  are  turned  aside  by  these  magical 
packages  supplied  by  the  evil  one,  to  whom  these 
Messieurs  Bismarck,  Moltke,  et  companie  have 
sold  themselves,  while  our  soldiers  have  nothing  to 
protect  them  from  their  devilish  enchantments, 
how  can  they  help  being  defeated  ?  I  quite 
believe  with  the  good  Madame  Ampere,  who,  you 
know,  is  a  very  sensible  woman,  as  she  must 
needs  be,  seeing  that  she  is  the  wife  of  the 
schoolmaster,  who  as  you  know — none  better — 
is  one  of  the  bravest  of  men,  though  too  quiet 
for  my  liking,  and  too  much  given  to  putting 
things  down  as  unreasonable." 

"  Monsieur  Ampere  is  one  in  a  thousand," 
returned  Gabrielle,  who  had  taught  in  the  same 
school  with  him  ere  she  took  to  telegraphy. 

"  Out,  mademoiselle,  that  he  is,  and  an 
excellent  husband  to  boot ;  but  the  very  best  of 
men  cannot  have  all  the  virtues — and  hence  he 
passes  you  with  a  glum  '  bon  jour,'  '  bonne  nuit,' 
thrown  out  as  though  his  words  were  sloes  and 
you  no  more  than  the  ground  to  receive  them." 

"Ah,  he  is  to  be  excused,  the  good  Monsieur 
Ampere — he  takes  so  to  heart  the  sad  condition 
of  our  poor  France  !  "  replied  Gabrielle. 

"  Out,  vraiment !  But  if  instructed  men  like 
the  schoolmaster  could  only  find  out  a  means  of 
making  these  charms  to  stop  the  bullets  ! " 

The  bare  possibility  of  having  to  hear  all  this 
rattle  over  again  irritated  Gabrielle  beyond  en- 
durance, and  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience, 
she  begged  to  be  excused  on  account  of  a  head- 
ache, and  retired  to  her  bedroom.  It  was  still 
early,  not  much  after  eight  o'clock,  indeed  ;  but 
weariness  of  heart  more  than  anything  else  made 
her  glad  to  throw  herself  upon  her  bed.  She 
fell  asleep  almost  at  once  ;  but  though 
slumber  closed  her  eyes  and  steeped  her  senses 
in  forgetfulness,  it  could  not  keep  out  the  insis- 
tent Matilde.  There  into  the  hall  of  dreams 
she  passed,  and  if  her  sabots  thoughtfully 
remained  without,  that  double  -  tipped  word- 
breeder  of  hers  was  capable  of  no  such  mercy. 

At  first,  so  weary  was  Gabrielle,  it  seemed  as 
though  Matilde  was  trying  to  say  something  but 
could  not;  and  so  made  a  senseless  mumbling 
with  her  lips.  After  a  little  while,  however,  she 
fell  again  on  to  the  never-ending  subject  of  the 
charms  carried  by  the  German  soldiery. 
"Everything  they  have  about  them  is  charmed," 
said  the  voluble  servitor  —  "  helmet,  tunic, 
tobacco-pouch,  pipe  " 

"  O  va-t-en  !  "  (get  out),  exclaimed  Gabrielle, 

with  an  impatient  movement.      "  Tu  es  " 

But   ere  her  sentence  was  finished  she  was 
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awake,  and,  of  course,  the  supposed  disturber  of 
her  sleep  had  vanished  with  the  dream.  The 
real  disturber,  however,  was  there,  and  after 
listening  for  a  moment,  Mademoiselle  Du  Cayla 
sprang  from  her  bed  and,  tingling  from  head  to 
foot,  stood  staring  into  the  corner  of  the  room 
as  though  something  demoniac  riveted  her 
gaze. 

As  indeed  was  the  case. 

Through  the  room  came  the  telegraphic  wires 
that  supplied  the  instrument  in  the  office  below. 
They  were  humming  with  a  message,  and  her 
delicate  ear  caught  the  click-clicking  of  the 
instrument  which 
she  had  operated 
so  often  and  knew 
so  well.  It  was, 
of  course,  impos- 
sible for  her  to 
hear  distinctly 
enough  to  inter- 
pret the  message 
that  was  being 
transmitted.  It 
came  to  her  only 
as  a  rumbling  and 
a  stuttering  ;  but 
it  suggested  a 
thought — a  wild, 
almost  impossible, 
thought. 

Gabrielle  had 
thrown  off  her 
shoes  when  she 
lay  down  on  the 
bed,  and  she  now 
crept  in  her  stock- 
ing-feet into  the 
next  room,  in  the 
cupboard  of  which 
she  knew  .there 
was  a  mirror 
recorder,  upon 
which  her  practice 
had  been  so  often 
made  in  the  early 
days  of  her  studies 
in  telegraphy.  In 

her  anxiety  she  almost  feared  to  find  it  gone ; 
but  there  it  was,  with  the  copper  strand  still 
attached  by  which  it  had  been  linked  on  to  the 
transmitting  wires. 

"  Viens,  petit  demon ! "  she  cried,  fondly 
taking  the  instrument  out  of  its  case,  and  carry- 
ing it  softly  into  the  bedroom,  first,  however, 
securely  fastening  the  outer  door. 

The  wires  had  now  ceased  their  humming, 
and  everything  was  quiet  below.  Taking  a 
penknife  from  her  pocket,  Gabrielle  cut  away  the 


gutta-percha  coating  of  the  wires  till  the  metal 
core  was  laid  bare,  and  then  deftly  attached  the 
copper  strands  of  the  mirror  recorder,  placing 
the  latter  on  a  little  table  facing  the  window, 
from  which  the  light  fell  upon  it. 

This  done,  Gabrielle  again  lay  down  on  her 
bed,  her  heart  beating  wildly  and  her  whole  frame 
in  a  tremble.  Barely  had  her  head  touched 
the  pillow  before  the  wire  began  to  murmur 
again.  Springing  to  her  feet,  she  hastened 
to  the  instrument,  and  by  the  still  linger- 
ing light  saw  the  magical  little  mirror  flashing 
off  its  message.  It  was  in  German,  and  Made- 
moiselle Du  Cayla 
soon  perceived 
that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  import- 
ance, nothing  less 
indeed  than  a  des- 
patch from  the 
German  head- 
quarters directing 
a  combined  attack 
upon  the  French 
position  at  and 
around  Chalons. 

Jotting  down 
the  message  in  a 
little  note  -  book, 
and  then  putting 
on  her  hat  and 
coat,  Gabrielle 
took  a  little 
market -basket  in 
her  hand,  and  des- 
cended the  stairs 
into  the  street. 
The  sentry  at  the 
door  gave  her  an 
admiring  glance 
and  a  "  G7ite7i 
Abend  "  the  most 
cordial  as  she 
passed  —  for 
though  her  face 
was  of  a  some- 
what severe  type, 
it  was  decidedly 
attractive,  if  not  absolutely  beautiful,  while 
her  eyes  were  so  full  and  bright  that  Soldier 
Hans,  catching  a  glimpse  of  their  fire,  told 
his  comrade  a  little  later  that  the  young  lady 
telegraphist  had  " ganz  schone  augen"  (very 
pretty  eyes). 

Once  beyond  his  gaze,  for  she  felt  his  looks 
following  her,  Mademoiselle  Du  Cayla  hastened 
as  quickly  as  she  could  to  the  abode  of  the 
schoolmaster,  whom  she  found  seated  in  his 
little  porch,  smoking  glumly. 
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"  Ah,  Monsieur  Ampere,  it  is  you  I  am 
seeking,"  said  Gabrielle,  almost  out  of  breath. 

"  Good  evening,  Mademoiselle  Du  Cayla.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you.  Pray  come  in,"  returned 
the  schoolmaster. 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  you  quite  privately, 
Monsieur  Ampere,  about  business  of  import- 
ance," said  Gabrielle. 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  an  undertone, 
and  with  a  cautious  glance  round. 

"  Step  in  then,  if  you  please,  mademoiselle  ; 
we  shall  be  quite  at  our  ease,  for  madame  is  out 
on  a  visit,"  said  Monsieur  Ampere,  leading  the 
way  into  the  house. 

As  soon  as  they  were  within  doors,  Gabrielle 
said  :  "  A  message  of  the  utmost  importance 
has  just  arrived  at  the  office.  It  is  from  the 
Prussian  head-quarters,  and  must,  if  we  can 
manage  it,  be  communicated  to  our  generals. 
But  read  it  for  yourself." 

Monsieur  Ampere  took  the  little  note-book 
which  Gabrielle  handed  to  him,  and  after  running 
his  eye  once  over  the  open  page,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Mon  Dteu !  c'est  comme  vons  dire — tres  im- 
portant I    But  how  did  you  come  by  it?" 

"  By  tapping  the  wire  in  my  room.  The  thing 
is  how  to  get  it  to  the  commanders  at  Chalons, 
Vitry,  and  Bar-Ie-Duc.  There  is  no  time  to 
lose." 

"  None,  indeed  !  "  returned  Monsieur  Ampere. 
"  I  might  take  the  one  to  Vitry  myself,  or  try  to, 
as  I  know  the  district  well.  But  for  the  other 
two — I  hardly  know." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  vaurien  Emile 
for  one  ?  " 

"  Possibly  he  might  be  induced — for  a  con- 
sideration. He  is  dare-devil  enough.  But  for 
the  third  ?  " 

"I  can  arrange  that,"  said  Gabrielle — "at 
least,  if  we  can  find  someone  to  take  a  note  to 
Maurice  Lafitte.  It  might  arouse  suspicion  if  I 
went  myself." 

"  Certainly  ;  but  the  thing  is  not  difficult.  I 
will  see  to  it." 

"It  must  be  done  at  once,  for  time  presses." 

"  Everything  depends  on  celerity.  Write 
your  note  to  Monsieur  Lafitte  at  once,  and  bid 
him  come  and  see  you  without  delay.  He  can 
be  here  in  half  an  hour." 

Gabrielle  wrote  the  note;  Monsieur  Ampere 
then  going  out  to  find  a  trusty  messenger  and  to 
confer  with  Emile.  He  was  away  nearly  half 
an  hour,  and  when  he  returned  he  said  that  he 
had  arranged  the  matter  with  Matilde's  son,  who 
proposed  to  set  out  for  Bar-le-Duc  immediately 
after  dark.  The  schoolmaster  had  barely  made 
his  report  ere  Maurice  arrived,  much  surprised 
at  the  urgency  of  his  summons.  When  he  was 
made  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  business  that 


had  caused  him  to  be  sent  for,  he  smiled  on 
Gabrielle  and  said,  "  Tu  a  bien  fait,  mon  amie." 

"  She  has  done  excellently  well,  my  friend. 
But  the  question  now  is,  will  you  try  to  carry 
the  message  to  the  general  in  command  at 
Chalons  ?  " 

"  Certainly.    Why  not  ?  "  said  Lafitte. 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  know  it  may  mean  death 
to  you  to  go  on  this  business,"  urged  Gabrielle, 
putting  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders  and  look- 
ing anxiously  into  his  face. 

" Mais  out,"  returned  Maurice,  "and  to  Mon- 
sieur Ampere  also.  Would  you  have  me  refuse 
to  do  what  he  does — pour  la  patriel" 

"  Oh,  no,  Maurice !  Indeed  I  would  not  ! 
But  it  is  well  you  should  know  the  risk.  It  is, 
as  you  say,  for  la  belle  Fra?ice ;  and  for  her  one 
should  be  ready  even  to  die." 

"  Let  us  not  talk  of  dying,  my  child,  but 
rather  of  living ;  for  when  I  return  from  this 
exploit,  I  swear  I  shall  expect  you  to  consent  to 
our  marriage  out  of  hand,  and  so  be  done  with 
this  waiting,  of  which  I  am  tired.  Don't  you 
think  that  is  but  fair,  Monsieur  Ampere  ?  " 

"Certainly,  nothing  could  be  fairer,  and  I  am 
sure  Mademoiselle  Du  Cayla  will  agree," 
answered  the  schoolmaster. 

"  I  have  already  told  the  cure  to  expect  our 
marriage  at  once,"  said  Maurice,  with  a  smile. 

"  But,  will  the  good  Pere  Lechaud  answer  for 
the  prudence  of  the  step  ?  "  asked  Gabrielle. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,  why  will  you  have  this 
laggard  prudence  answer  for  all  the  other 
beautiful  virtues  ?"  asked  Ampere.  "  Monsieur 
Lafitte,  take  my  word  for  it  and  go  in  peace ; 
she  will  reward  you  as  you  wish." 

"  Is  it  so,  mon  amie  ? "  queried  Maurice, 
drawing  Gabrielle  towards  him. 

"  As  you  will,  dearest,"  returned  she,  softly, 
as  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

"  And  now,  Mademoiselle  Du  Cayla,  as  you 
have  been  a  long  time  from  the  office,  you  had 
better  be  returning,  for  fear  of  suspicion  being 
aroused,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

"Yes,  I  will  return,  and  do  you — both  of 
you — take  all  possible  care  of  yourselves  ;  and 
may  God  bless  and  protect  you,  for  the  sake  of 
our  unhappy  France." 

So  saying,  Gabrielle  bade  the  two  men  fare- 
well and  departed.  It  was  not  many  minutes 
later  ere  both  Maurice  and  the  schoolmaster, 
having  put  a  little  food  in  their  pockets,  wished 
each  other  God-speed,  and  set  forth  on  their 
perilous  adventure. 

When  Gabrielle  reached  the  telegraph  office 
she  was  surprised  to  see  a  light  in  her  room. 
This  could  mean  nothing  else  than  that  her  feat 
of  tapping  the  wire  had  been  discovered. 
Fortunately  she  had  approached  on  the  opposite 
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"  SHE  WAS  SURPRISED  TO  SEE  A  LIGHT  IN  HER  ROOM." 


side  of  the  street,  and  it  being  now  quite  dark, 
she  was  unobserved.  With  a  palpitating  heart 
she  retraced  her  steps,  intending  to  return 
to  the  schoolmaster's  ;  but  after  a  moment's 
reflection  it  appeared  best  to  go  to  Les 
Chataignes.  She  accordingly  changed  her 
direction  and  proceeded  thither  with  all 
speed. 

Twenty  minutes  brought  her  to  the  little  farm- 
house. The  door  was  fastened,  and  it  was 
several  minutes  before  anyone  answered  her 
knock.  Then  Nannette  appeared  at  an  upper 
window,  and  on  hearing  Gabrielle's  voice, 
hastened  to  let  her  in.  But  when  the  telegra- 
phist told  her  what  had  happened  and  that  she 
wanted  shelter,  or  in  other  words,  a  hiding-place, 
Nannette's  manner  entirely  changed,  and,  in 
short,  she  gave  her  brother's  fiancee  plainly  to 
understand  that  there  was  no  hiding-place  for 
her  there.  Said  she  :  "  You  have  probably 
already  been  the  death  of  Maurice,  and  for  you 


to  remain  here  would  mean  the  ruin 
of  all  of  us." 

"  All  of  whom  ?  "  asked  Gabrielle. 
"  Well,    me   as   well   as   you,  of 
course." 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you,"  said 
Mademoiselle  Du  Cayla,  proudly. 

She  turned  away  in  scorn,  and 
passing  through  the  gate,  hastened  in 
the  direction  of  a  little  hamlet,  which 
commenced  about  a  hundred  yards 
beyond  Les  Chataignes.  Ere  she 
had  gone  many  steps,  however, 
Gabrielle  caught  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  on  the  road  behind  her.  Appre- 
hensive that  the  Uhlans  were  after 
her,  she  cowered  down  behind  some 
bushes,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
pass  without  seeing  her.  They 
stopped,  however,  at  the  farm,  and 
were  soon  knocking  lustily  for  admit- 
tance. Although  she  could  see 
nothing,  Gabrielle  presently  heard  a 
window  opened,  and  the  voice  of 
Nannette  asking  what  was  wanted. 

"We  want  to  come  in,  madame," 
was  the  answer. 

"What  for?  There  is  no  one 
here.  Mademoiselle  Du  Cayla  has 
just  gone  away — if  it  is  she  you 
want." 

"It  is  she  we  want ;  but  we  will 
satisfy  ourselves  that  she  is  not  here 
— with  your  permission." 

"  She  has  just  gone  up  the  road, 
I  tell  you,"  screamed  Nannette.  "  You 
will  miss  her  if  you  do  not  make 
haste." 

" Bien,  madame!"  said  the  officer.  "We 
will  even  miss  her,  if  so  it  must  be  ;  but  we  will 
search  your  house.  So,  pray,  open  the  door 
quickly,  otherwise  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
break  it  in." 

"  Why  will  you  not  listen  to  what  I  say  ? 

Mademoiselle  " 

But  before  she  could  conclude  her  sentence 
three  stout  troopers  had  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  door,  gave  an  "  an/.' "  and  a  thrust,  and 
the  slender  planking  went  to  pieces  with  a 
crash. 

Gabrielle  was  so  terrified  by  the  commotion, 
that  she  crept  from  her  hiding-place  and  ran 
quickly  along  the  road.  At  the  first  house  of 
the  hamlet  an  old  woman  was  standing.  She 
had  evidently  heard  the  noise  at  Lafitte's,  and 
had  come  out  to  listen. 

"What  is  the  matter  down  there?"  she 
inquired  of  Gabrielle. 

"It    is    the    Uhlans    breaking    into  Les 
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Chataignes.  They  are  seeking  me.  Pray  give 
me  shelter,  for  the  love  of  France  !  " 

"But  why?  Ah,  Mademoiselle  Du  Cayla, 
is  it  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  I  have  sinned  against  the  enemy 
for  the  sake  of  la  pair ie.  They  will  be  here  in 
a  minute.    Will  you  not  save  me  ?  " 

"Aye,  mademoiselle,  that  I  will  !  Come  with 
me." 

It  took  the  good  woman  barely  three  minutes 
to  secrete  Gabrielle  under  the  thatch,  and  then, 
bidding  her  on  no  account  to  stir,  again  went  to 
the  door  to  see  what  was  happening.  By  this 
time  half  the  hamlet  was  in  the  street,  standing- 
round  a  man  with  a  flaring  torch,  and  inquiring 
one  of  another  what  was  the  matter,  while  the 
bolder  and  more  curious  spirits  went  forward  to 
see  for  themselves. 

In  a  minute  or  two  a  male  animal,  neither 
man  nor  boy,  came  strolling  back.  "  Serves 
Nannette  right,"  said  he. 

"  What  serves  her  right  ?  "  asked  a  voice. 

"  She  had  La  Guepe  there,  hiding  under  her 
bed,  and  they  have  found  him.  He  is  a 
prisoner  now,  and  when  he  comes  back  he  will 
doubtless  be  shot — and  justly,  the  miserable 
deserter  !  " 

There  was  a  murmur  in  approval  of  this 
sentiment. 

"  And  Nannette  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  women. 

"  She  is  squeaking  like  a  pig  at  its 
last  shrift,"  said  the  lad,  with  a  heartless 
shrug. 

At  this  juncture  a  number  of  Uhlans  separated 
from  the  troop  at  Les  Chataignes,  and  came 
trotting  towards  the  hamlet,  their  accoutrements 
gleaming  in  the  flare  of  the  torch.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  more  timorous  to  disperse  into 
their  cottages.  The  soldiers  stopped  and  asked 
if  anyone  had  seen  a  woman  pass  that  way.  All 
said  they  had  not,  and  the  Uhlans  went  forward 
again  at  a  canter,  leaving  the  little  hamlet  once 
more  in  darkness  and  peace. 

The  old  woman  went  to  Gabrielle. 

"  Have  the  Uhlans  gone  ? "  asked  made- 
moiselle. 

"  Yes  ;  but  they  will  come  again,  and  probably 
search  every  house  in  the  place.  1  think  you 
would  do  well  to  go  to  Les  Chataignes.  You 
will  be  safer  there  than  here.  They  will  never 
dream  of  your  being  there- -after  Nannette's 
denunciation  of  you." 

"  I  could  not  go  there  ! "  exclaimed  Gabrielle, 
with  a  shudder. 

"Ah,  mademoiselle — if  you  will  pardon  me — 
I  think  it  is  your  duty.  They  have  taken  her 
lover  before  her  very  eyes." 

"  What  !    La  Guepe  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  she  is  breaking  her  heart." 


"  Poor  Nannette  !  I  will  go.  She  loves  him 
so  !    But  how  came  he  there  ?  " 

"  He  has  deserted — you  know  what  that 
means." 

"  I  must  go  at  once." 

"  That  is  right.  And  where  else  should  you 
be  when  Maurice  returns  ?  " 

"When  he  returns  !  Ah,  me,  I  fear  that  will 
never  be.    I  have  sent  him  to  his  death." 

Gabrielle  threw  herself  down  on  the  floor  and 
wept,  and  it  took  the  poor  old  woman  a  long 
time  to  fondle  and  soothe  her  to  calmness.  But 
when  the  passion  of  her  grief  was  over  she 
smoothed  her  hair  and  went  to  Les  Chataignes, 
where  she  found  Nannette  in  a  pitiful  state, 
literally  insane  with  grief.  Happily  for  herself, 
Gabrielle  found  so  much  to  do  during  the  next 
few  days  in  attending  to  Nannette,  that  she  had 
no  time  to  think  of  her  own  trouble.  So  forgetful 
indeed  was  she  of  herself,  that  on  the  fourth 
day  a  surprise  party  of  Uhlans  discovered  her  in 
the  act  of  giving  barley  to  the  chickens,  and,  of 
course,  took  her  off  to  Neufcbateau — tenderly, 
however,  and  with  an  oft-murmured  " Dummkopf, 
du  !  "  Thence  she  was  conducted  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  in 
due  course  appeared  before  that  redoubtable 
warrior. 

The  Red  Prince  looked  her  up  and  down  for 
a  minute,  and  then  said,  in  a  brusque  tone,  "So, 
Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  Du  Cayla,  you  ventured 
to  tap  the  telegraph  wire  and  give  our  message 
to  the  enemy  ?  " 

"  Your  enemy,  Monsieur  le  Prince,  not  mine," 
returned  Gabrielle. 

"And  you  sent  your  lover,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  to  deliver  the  message  ?  " 

Though  at  these  words  Gabrielle's  bright  eyes 
dimmed  with  moisture,  she  answered  :  "  Out, 
monsieur,"  albeit  with  a  trembling  lip. 

"  Would  it  not  have  been  better,  mademoi- 
selle," continued  the  Prince,  "  to  have  avoided 
meddling,  and  in  due  course  married  this 
Lafitte,  instead  of  sending  him  to  his  death  ?  " 

Gabrielle  wrung  her  hands  in  an  agony  of 
pain,  but  after  a  pause  she  answered  :  "  Ah, 
monsieur,  what  would  you  ?  It  was  for  our 
poor,  unhappy  France.  As  to  Monsieur  Lafitte 
— he  is  less  guilty  than  I.  Pray  let  it  suffice  to 
punish  me." 

She  held  out  her  hands  in  supplication. 

"Mademoiselle,  we  do  not  propose  to  punish 
you,"  said  the  Red  Prince,  in  a  low  tone.  "  As 
for  Maurice  Lafitte,  we  can't,  for,  unfortunately, 
he  has  not  fallen  into  our  hands." 

Gabrielle  stood  like  one  riveted  to  the 
ground,  her  hands  folded  on  her  breast  as  in 
prayer,  her  lips  moving. 

"  You  may  go,"  said  the  Prince. 
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Gabrielle  turned  to  do  as  he  bade,  but 
stumbled,  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  a 
friendly  arm  taken  hold  of  her  and  supported 
her  to  the  door. 

Once  in  the  open  air  she  revived,  and  look- 
ing up,  saw  that  it  was  Pere  Lechaud  who 
was  at  her  side. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  she  murmured, 
faintly. 

"  Be  brave,  mademoiselle.  Maurice  is  not 
far  away.  He  is  waiting  for  me  to  bring  you  to 
him,  so  that  you  may  be  joined  at  once  in  holy 
matrimony.  Then  you  will  go  to  Paris  together. 
It  is  best  so." 

"  And  Monsieur  Ampere  and  Emile  ?  "  queried 
Gabrielle. 


"  The  schoolmaster  was  taken  and  is  a 
prisoner,  though  I  believe  in  no  danger.  Emile 
was,  unfortunately,  shot." 

"Ah,  miserable  me, to  have  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  sorrow — and  no  good  done  !  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  mademoiselle.  Maurice 
reached  Chalons  in  time  to  enable  our  army  to 
foil  the  contemplated  movement  of  the  Prussians, 
and  thus  a  very  signal  service  was  rendered  to 
the  State,  which  I  believe  it  will  not  soon  forget. 
No,  no  !    It  cannot  !  " 

Nor  did  it.  For,  when  the  country  was  once 
more  at  peace,  the  brave  act  of  the  telegraphist 
of  Neufchateau  was  remembered  and  rewarded 
with  public  recognition  and  a  pension  for  life  at 
the  hands  of  the  Executive. 


The  Romance  of  the  Mission  Field. 


i. 

By  Frederick  Burns. 

Full  of  graphic  descriptions  and  photographs  taken  by  the  missionaries  themselves,  illustrating 
the  wonderful  sights  seen  by  these  devoted  men,  who  pass  their  lives  in  remote  regions. 
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OU  all  know  what  a  missionary  is  ; 
but  not  all  of  you  read  missionary 
publications,  having  a  leaning,  per- 
haps, to  more  frivolous  literature, 
and  light  reading  generally.  Never- 
theless, it  cannot  be  denied  that  missionaries 
are  brought  into  daily  contact  with  much  that 
is  quaint  and  picturesque,  and  had  they  only 
time  to  devote  themselves  to  literature,  they 
might  well  give  to  the  world  some  of  the  most 
thrilling  romances  and  extraordinary  stories  that 
were  ever  published. 

As  most  missionaries  are  nowadays  provided 
with  a  camera,  which  for  the  most  part  they  use 
with  intelligence  and  discernment,  I  propose 
to  reproduce  herein  a  selection  of  missionary 
photographs,  with  just  sufficient  letterpress  to 
make  each  intelligible. 

The  first  photograph  reproduced  illustrates  in 
a  very  striking  manner  the  ingenuity  with  which 
the  missionaries  impart  information  to  their 
charges.  Needless  to  say,  this  photograph,  and 
many  others  herein,  were  taken  by  one  of  the 
staff  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  whose 
splendid  organization  extends  even  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  here  the 
unfailing  courtesy  of  the  C.M.S.  editorial  de- 


partment in  lending  us  photographs  and  provid- 
ing us,  out  of  their  inexhaustible  fount  of 
information,  with  what  may  be  termed  Mis- 
sionary tit-bits. 

But  to  return  to  our  wonderful  sand-map.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  that  occurred  to  one  of 
the  missionaries  at  Poona,  Western  India,  during 
the  children's  mission  which  was  held  at  that 
plague-stricken  city  on  August  21st  of  last 
year.  It  was  just  a  map  of  India  arranged 
in  the  open  air  as  an  object-lesson  for 
both  children  and  "  grown-ups."  The  map 
was  constructed — if  constructed  be  the  word 
— in  the  compound  of  the  C.M.S.  Divinity 
School,  and  was  largely  the  work  of  the  principal, 
the  Rev.  H.  S.  Heywood.  The  outline  was 
marked  out  with  flints,  such  as  are  used  for 
road-making,  and  was  rendered  still  more  con- 
spicuous by  a  band  of  whitewash  six  inches 
wide.  The  rivers  were  also  done  in  little  flints, 
marked  with  blue  wash.  The  mountains  were 
duly  and  proportionately  elevated,  and  .covered 
with  moss  ;  the  Himalayas,  however,  being  re- 
presented by  enormous  chunks  of  flint  covered 
with  whitewash,  which  was  supposed  to  represent 
the  eternal  snows  of  Everest,  ,Kinchinjanga,  the 
mysterious  "  K  2,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the  awful 
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peaks.  The  names  of  provinces  were  done  in 
whitewashed  flints,  and  the  mission  stations 
were  shown  on  this  most  marvellous  of  maps  by 
means  of  cards  stuck  on  sticks,  these  sticks 
having  coloured  papers  attached  like  pennants, 
to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  different  missionary 
societies. 

We  next  show  a  missionary  house  in  course 
of  construction  at  Marpha,  which  is  not  far  from 


Mr.  Goodwin ;  and  Mr.  Jackson,  another 
missionary,  is  below  with  a  crowbar  on  his 
shoulder.  For,  be  it  remembered,  our  mission- 
aries have  to  work.  They  may  even  have  to 
make  bricks  occasionally,  design  churches,  shoot 
alligators,  adjudicate  in  disputes,  and  even  lead 
troops  in  a  bloody  battle — as  the  late  Mr. 
Pilkington  and  his  colleagues  in  Uganda  did 
quite  recently.  In  the  right-hand  corner  of  our 
photo,  is  seen  yet  another  of  the  C.M.S.  staff, 
armed  with  a  long  bamboo,  which  was  used  for 
measuring. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  raw  material  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  very  unpromising.    At  first 

the  natives — 
Gonds  chiefly — 
could  only  be 
attracted  by  pic- 
tures, musical- 
boxes,  and  toys, 
including  a  noble 
specimen  of  a 
Jack-in-the-box  ; 
but  even  then 
they  only  came 
to  see  the  Tama- 
sha,  or  show.  Of 
course,  medical 
and  surgical 
knowledge  is  all 
but  indispensable 
in  the  missionary 
field,  and  it  was 
especially  so  at 
Marpha,  where 
the  most  popular 
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Jubbulpore,  in  India.  Marpha  is  supposed  to 
be  the  most  central  spot  in  the  whole  Peninsula. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society's  people  arrived 
in  this  place  two  days  before  the  Christmas  of 
1 89 1.  Their  luggage  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
portmanteaus  and  two  little  tents.  Life  at 
Marpha  was  very  lively.  For  instance,  the  Rev. 
E.  D.  Price  describes  himself  as  on  one  occasion 
conning  Hindu  verbs  with  his  book  in  one 
hand  and  a  gun  in  the  other. 

But  we  have  altogether  gone  away  from  our 
skeleton  house  which  we  were  considering. 
The  photo,  was  taken  only  a  few  years  ago,  and 
it  shows  a  missionary  house  at  Marpha,  in 
course  of  construction.  The  dwelling  is  built 
of  wooden  posts,  with  bamboo  and  plaster  walls, 
and  is  provided  with  a  thatched  roof  and 
stone  plinth.  When  the  photo,  was  taken,  only 
the  frame-work  of  the  walls  and  some  of  the 
central  posts  had  been  erected.  The  figure  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  between  the  two  natives,  is 


native  prescrip- 
tion was  a  mud 
plaster  !  Mr.  Price,  the  missionary  aforesaid,  tells 
many  curious  stories  of  the  natives  at  this  place. 
He  once  saw  lying  in  his  path  a  kind  of  toy  cart, 
2^ft.  long,  and  he  asked  his  servant  to  bring  the 
thing  to  him.  The  man  seemed  half,afraid  of 
it,  however,  and  mumbled  something  to  the 
little  vehicle,  bowing  low  the  while.  Mr.  Price 
afterwards  discovered  that  this  cart  was  provided 
specially  for  a  demon  who  was  supposed  to  have 
caused  an  epidemic  in  the  neighbouring  village. 
This  demon  was  politely  requested  to  get  into 
the  cart  and  drive  off  towards  the  jungle  to 
some  other  village. 

We  see  in  the  next  interesting  photograph 
reproduced  how  the  missionary  mail,  or  postal 
service,  in  East  Africa  is  conducted  from  the 
coast  to  the  inlying  stations.  The  mail  gener- 
ally consists  of  three  men,  who  carry  the  letters 
done  up  in  strong  canvas  mail-bags  ;  and  these 
bags  they  carry  either  on  their  shoulders  or  heads. 
Each  mail-carrier  in  the  wilderness,  bursting 
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A  MISSIONARY  POSTAL  SERVICE — .MAIL-CARRIERS  JOURNEYING  INLAND  FROM  THE  COAST. 


with  a  sense  of  his  own  importance,  also  carries 
a  serviceable  Snider  rifle,  a  supply  of  cartridges, 
a  filled  water-gourd,  a  cooking-pot,  and  a  small 
supply  of  cloth  with  which  to  buy  food  on  the 
way.  Thus  equipped,  the  East  African  mail- 
carriers  hurry  along  at  a  pace  between  a  walk 
and  a  run  hour  after  hour,  under  a  burning  sun, 
stopping  only  for  a  short  time  for  rest  and  food 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  At  night  they 
manage  to  light  a  fire  to  keep 
off  any  wild  beasts  that  may 
be  about,  and  then,  making 
their  bed  out  of  dry  grass  and 
sticks,  they  sleep  under  the 
canopy  of  Heaven.  Waking  at 
daybreak  next  morning,  these 
indefatigable  postmen  hurry 
along  once  more  with  their 
precious  burden  of  letters. 
Sometimes  they  are  alarmed 
and  even  attacked  by  lions 
and  hyenas ;  whilst  at  other 
times  the  Masai,  a  warlike 
tribe,  suddenly  swoop  down 
upon  them,  but  finding  the 
mail-carriers  well  armed,  they 
seldom  think  it  worth  while 
to  venture  on  an  attack. 

Missionary  churches  built  in  the  wild  parts  of 
the  earth  are  interesting  subjects  in  themselves, 
but  I  think  the  photo,  reproduced  here  speaks 
very  eloquently  for  itself.  Here  we  see  a  crowd 
of  natives  bringing  in  mud  to  be  used  for  plaster- 
ing the  valley  church  at  Mamboya,  a  C.M.S. 
station,  about  150  miles  inland  from  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa.  Mamboya  is  on  one  of 
the  caravan  routes  through  German  territory 
to  the  lake.    Now,  when  we  consider  the  com- 


fortable and  even  luxurious 
circumstance?  attending  wor- 
ship at  home,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  sub- 
ject of  this  photo.,  nor  can 
we  help  wondering  at  the 
queer  material  which  the 
natives  are  bringing  in  for 
the  building  of  the  new 
church.  The  churches,  like 
the  houses  in  East  Africa,  are 
built  only  of  palm  poles  and 
reeds,  grass  and  thatch.  In 
our  next  photograph,  shown 
on  the  top  of  page  1 74,  we 
see  a  party  of  Uganda  natives 
busily  occupied  in  making 
a  door  for  the  church  at 
Ngogwe.  This  church  will 
seat  fully  a  thousand  persons, 
for,  as  they  sit  on  the  floor, 
the  congregation  don't  take  up  much  room. 
In  building  a  church,  the  poles  are  first  put 
into  the  ground.  Then  long  beams  of  closely 
bound  reeds  are  placed  on  top  of  the  poles 
in  notches  already  cut  for  them.  The  roof 
of  reeds  is  then  put  on,  and  next  comes  the 
thatch.  The  reed  walls  are  next  built,  and 
lastly  come  the  windows  and  doorways.  This 
way  of  "building  from  the  top"  sounds  very 


NATIVES  BRINGING  IN   MUD  FOR  PLASTERING  AN   EAST  AFRICAN  CHURCH. 


curious  to  our  ears,  but  these  people  do  it  very 
skilfully,  and  are  not  fond  of  learning  new 
fashions  in  building. 

How  picturesque  these  primitive  churches 
are  may  be  realized  on  glancing  at  the  delightful 
"  bell-tower  "  of  an  East  African  mission  church 
next  reproduced.  The  structure  is  made  up  of 
the  usual  palm  poles,  bamboos,  and  reeds  ;  but 
the  bell  itself  has  a  history  that  would  fill  a 
book.    How  it  was  sent  out  from  England  and 
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carried  up-country  to  astound  and  even 
terrify  the  natives  —  this  would  indeed 
make  interesting  reading  had  we  only 
space  to  deal  with  the  subject  at  any 
length.  The  bell-ringer  —  a  native,  of 
course — is  the  most-envied  man  in  the 
country,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  is  fully 
conscious  of  his  dignity.  The  strange 
horde  of  half-naked  savages  that  respond 
to  the  tones  of  this  bell  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  make  a  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle as  they  come  crowding  into  the 
great,  mysterious-looking  church,  eddy- 
ing among  the  endless  rows  of  poles, 
and  then  subsiding  suddenly  on  to  the 
vast  mud  floor. 


brigade  is  constantly  exercised  ;  and  the 
moment  an  alarm  of  fire  is  raised,  the  bigger 
boys  dash  out  of  school,  each  seizing  some 
vessel  in  which  to  carry  water.  By  the  time  the 
"  brigade  "  is  mustered  outside,  as  we  see  them, 
they  are  armed  with  a  wonderful  medley  of 
vessels,  such  as  watering-cans,  cooking  utensils, 
baths,  buckets,  and  every  conceivable  receptacle 
in  which  water  can  be  carried.  What  the 
"  brigade "  lack  in  efficiency  they  make  up  in 
energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Obviously  enough,  our  missionaries  come 
across  all  kinds  of  queer  worship,  but  perhaps 
the  queerest  of  all  is  that  form  of  tree-worship 
which  is  represented  in  the  photo,  shown 
opposite.  We  now  find  ourselves  in  China — to  be 
precise,  in  Tai-Yuan-Fu.  Buddhism,  we  gather, 
has  surrendered  more  than  it  has  won  in  China, 
and  it  is  now  scarcely  recognisable  amidst  the 
many  relics  of  heathen  worship  which  incrust 
it  much  as  shells  incrust  some  old  sunken  wreck. 


BELL -TOWER    OF    AN    EAST  AFRICAN 
MISSION  CHURCH,  MADE  OF  PALM  POLES 
AND  REEDS. 

We  next  have  to  consider 
a  missionary  fire  brigade  in 
East  Africa,  which  cannot 
fail  to  astonish  Commander 
Wells.  Here  we  see  mustered 
the  Mahoo  Fire  Brigade, 
organized  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Steggall  from  among  the 
boys  who  were  being  trained 
in  the  mission  settlement. 
Mahoo  lies  close  to  Taveta, 
which  is  on  the  coast  side 
of  Kilimandjaro.    This  fire 
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Amongst  these  relics  of  ancient  days  tree- 
worship  survives — perhaps  the  least  degrading 
and  most  poetical  of  them  all.  In  our  photo, 
the  big  tree  is  seen  with  its  shrine  behind 
and  a  low  brick  altar  in  front.  On  this  altar 
stand  the  incense  urns.  The  walls  around 
and  in  the  background  are  hung  with  tattered 
strips  of  silk  and  calico,  on  which  are  written 
inscriptions  of  praise  and  thanks  for  health 
restored — our  old  friend  the  "  unsolicited 
testimonial,"  in  fact.  Friends  of  the  sick 
here  burn  incense,  and  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  altar,  beseeching  aid  for  the 
afflicted  person.  On  recovering,  the  sufferer 
himself  shows  his  gratitude  by  the  usual 
firing-off  of  crackers  and  other  pyrotechnic 
displays,  savouring  of  the  "  Fifth "  ;  and, 
of  course,  he  duly  hangs  his  testimonial  on 
the  wall,  first  carefully  cutting  it  into  shreds 
in  order  that  it  may  offer  no  temptation  to 
thieving  pilgrims. 

Quite  apart  from  the  senseless  and  well- 
known  custom  of  binding  and  crippling  the 
feet  of  the  women  in  China,  pride  has 
engendered  no  more  stupid  —  not  to  say 
horrible — habit  than  that  so  common  among 
the  literati  of  letting  the  finger-nails  grow 
untrimmed  until  they  resemble  more  the 
claws  of  wild  beasts  than  the  nails  of  men. 
The   reason   for  this  revolting   custom  is 


TREE -WORSHIP   !N  CHINA     '*  UNSOLICITED   TESTIMONIALS   '  TO   ANSWERED  PRAYERS  IN  THE  BACKGROUND 


CHINESE  LADY,  SHOWING 
LONG  FINGER  -  NAILS 
PROTECTED  BY  SILVER 
SHEATHS. 


not  obvious,  and 
yet  is  striking 
enough  when 
explained.  It  is 
thought  by 
fashionable  folk, 
like  the  one 
shown  in  our 
photograph,  that 
if  they  let  their 
nails  grow  in  this 
abnormal  man- 
ner, everyone 
will  see  at  a 
glance  that  they 
do  not  require 
to  do  menial 
work  ;    so  that 
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the  long  finger-nails  con- 
stitute an  unmistakable 
emblem  of  rank  and 
station. 

Amongst  ladies,  it  is 
common  to  wear  long 
silver  nail-shields  to  pro- 
tect these  extraordinary 
growths,  and  you  will 
notice  that  the  Chinese 
woman  depicted  in  our 
photo,  is  wearing  these 
silver  shields. 

It  is  habits  of  this 
kind  that  the  mis- 
sionaries have  to  fight 
against,  and  you  will 
best  realize  the  labour 
and  patience  involved  in 
the  work  when  you  re- 
flect that  customs  like 
this  have  centuries  of 
precedent  at  the  back 
of  them,  and  are,  there- 
fore, all  but  impossible  to  overcome.  The 
dangers  and  hardships  suffered  cheerfully  by 
these  devoted  men  —  and  women — would  fill 
whole  volumes.  Very  eloquent,  however,  are  the 
next  two  or  three  photographs  dealing  with  floods 
and  earthquakes.  Our  first  photo,  is  a  view  of  the 
terrible  floods  near  Osaka,  in  Japan,  in  1896. 
Japan  is,  unfortunately,  afflicted  with  periodical 
floods  and  almost  daily  earthquakes.  The 
photo,  we  are  considering,  however,  is  a  view 
cf  a  farmhouse  not  far  from  Osaka,  the 
building  itself  lying  in  the  middle  of  a 
country  where  the  rainfall  has  been  as  much  as 
26m.    in    the  twenty  -  four    hours!    Here  in 


we  see 
in  ordinary 
their  ruined 


FARMHOUSE  IN  JAPAN   BEING  WASHED  AWAY  BY  A  FLOOD 


JAPANESE  CHILDREN      TUBBING      ROUND  THEIR  FLOODED  HOME. 


September,  two  years  ago,  a  tract  of  country 
from  eight  to  eleven  miles  in  extent  was  flooded 
to  a  depth  of  12ft.  or  14ft.  Our  photo,  was 
taken  about  a  week  after  the  floods  began. 
We  see  that  the  farmhouse  is  in  an  utterly  hope- 
less condition,  the  water  reaching  almost  up  to 
its  thatched  roof.  In  the  background  is  seen 
the  river  bank,  and  close  by  is  the  big  breach 
through  which  the  river  burst.  The  second 
photo,  is  a  delightful  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
children  are  the  same  all  the  world  over.  Here 
two  little  Japanese  boys  sailing  aboul 
washing-tubs,  taking  no  heed  ol 
home,  which  lies  desolate  and 
sodden  behind. 

Now  as  to  earthquakes,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  hindrance  to 
missionary  work.  The  two  photos, 
on  the  opposite  page  illustrate  in  a 
very  striking  way  the  horrors  of  these 
awful  visitations.  The  earthquake 
dealt  with  is  that  at  Osaka,  Japan, 
on  October  29th,  1891.  The  history 
of  this  great  disaster  would  fill  a 
whole  number  of  the  Magazine. 
In  Naniwa,  the  relief  parties  came 
across  a  horrible  spectacle.  There, 
piled  up  in  inextricable  confusion, 
were  carding  and  spinning  frames, 
with  nuts,  screws,  fragments  of 
cotton,  rafters,  and  human  bodies 
in  one  indescribable  mass.  The 
cries  of  the  wounded,  the  frantic 
shouting  of  anxious  relatives,  only 
added  to  the  sickening  spectacle. 
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AFTER  THE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  IX  OSAKA — JAPANESE   DOCTORS  ATTENDING  TO  THE  WOUNDED. 


Beyond  Osaka,  the  road  was  torn  up  and 
pierced  with  fissures.  Wayside  houses  presented 
a  pitiable  spectacle, 
with  their  dead  be- 
neath them.  To  com- 
plete the  horror,  the 
ruins  of  thousands  of 
houses  took  fire,  burn- 
ing to  death  hundreds 
of  poor  creatures  who 
might  otherwise  have 
escaped.  One  relief 
party  came  across  a 
little  girl,  who  was  turn- 
ing over  the  woodwork 
of  a  ruined  house, 
searching  for  her  father 
and  mother  and  sisters, 
who  were  buried  be- 
neath. Farther  along 
was  the  school  which, 
although  cracked  and 
shattered,  still  stood 
well.  This  was  trans- 
formed into  an  hos- 
pital, and  here  were 
brought  the  injured 
sufferers. 

The  first  photograph 
shows  the  interior  of 
this  building  and  the 
doctors   attending  to 
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ARCHDEACON  WARREN  S  DRAWING-ROOM  AFTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE. 


a  sad  procession  that 
There  were  women 
leaning  on  the  necks 
of  their  friends,  with 
faces  battered  and 
heads  bandaged,  just 
able  to  reach  the  in- 
closure.  Inside,  the 
moans  of  the  injured 
were  terrible  to  hear. 
The  number  of  doc- 
tors was  unfortunately 
limited,  as  were  also 
their  appliances.  The 
deaths  of  this  district 
alone  were  roughly 
computed  at  1,000  and 
the  wounded  at  637. 
In  one  place,  a  farm- 
house had  disappeared, 
leaving  a  horrible  little 
mud  geyser,  which 
spouted  brackish  water, 
in  its  place.  The  rivers 
in  some  places  were 
altogether  altered  in 
their  course  ;  and 
yawning  chasms  had 
opened  in  the  floors 
of  the  houses,  shiver- 
ing the  planking  into 
splinters,  and  shooting 
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AN  OPEN-AIR  MISSION   "  KITCHEN  "  IN  INDIA. 

hot  water,  steam,  mud,  and  sand  high  into 
the  air. 

It  is  the  drawing-room  of  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Warren  in  Osaka  which  is  next 
seen.  The  photo.,  needless  to  say,  was  taken 
after  the  earthquake.  Here  is  Archdeacon 
Warren's,  of  the  C.M.S.,  account  of  his  personal 
experience  : — 

"There 'were  staying  with  me  at  the  time  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  and  his  son,  Bishop  Bicker- 
steth,  as  well  as  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the 
former  prelate.  I  was  dress- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake, and,  having  before 
experienced  shocks,  did  not 
at  first  run  out.  Two  chim- 
neys were  thrown  down,  one 
crashing  through  the  roof, 
and  utterly  wrecking  the 
drawing-room  and  smashing 
the  table  into  splinters.  Hear- 
ing my  daughter  scream,  and 
the  others  hurrying,  I  also 
ran  out,  as  did  Bishop 
Bickersteth.  Had  the  chim- 
ney fallen  towards  the  line 
of  movement  instead  of  with 
it,  it  must  have  fallen  into 
the  Bishop's  bedroom." 

But  let  us  turn  from  so 
melancholy  and  awful  a  sub- 
ject to  consider  an  extraordi- 
nary mission  kitchen  in  India. 
The  whole  stock  of  cooking 


utensils  are  comprised  in 
the  one  shown,  with  the 
addition  of  an  iron  ladle 
and  an  iron  spoon  and 
tongs  ;  a  shilling  would 
procure  everything  that  is 
necessary.  And  yet  it  is 
perfectly  amazing  what  a 
variety  of  dishes  the  native 
women  can  produce  with 
these  meagre  utensils.  In 
our  photo,  we  see  the 
kitchen  pots  raised  on 
bamboos  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  insects 
and  dogs.  The  vessels 
on  the  right  are  called 
harrees,  and  are  used  for 
cooking  rice  and  curry, 
whilst  the  vessel  on  the 
left  is  used  for  washing 
the  rice.  The  fireplaces 
are  merely  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  the  vessels 
themselves  a  few  earthen- 
ware pots.  One  reason  why  earthenware  vessels 
are  used  is  that  on  certain  days  the  cooking 
utensils  have  to  be  thrown  away  and  new  ones 
used  in  their  stead.  This  explains  why  at  certain 
seasons  numbers  of  irreproachable  earthenware 
pots  are  to  be  found  on  dust-heaps  outside 
houses  in  certain  parts  of  India. 

We  next  come  to  another  form  of  tree- 
worship — not  in  China  this  time,  but  in  India. 
In  the  courtyard  of  almost  every  Hindu  home- 
stead is  found  a  small  shrub-like  tree  called  the 
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HINDU  WOMAN    BRINGING  OFFERINGS  TO  THE  TULSI  TREE. 

tulsi,  and  this  plant  is  considered  very  hoi)' 
indeed.  Early  in  the  morning  the  children 
are  taken  to  the  plant,  and  taught  to  kneel 
down  before  it,  with  their  heads 
touching  the  ground,  in  the  manner 
seen  in  our  photograph,  and  the 
same  process  is  repeated  in  the 
evening.  From  the  middle  of  a 
pole,  stretched  over  the  plant,  is 
suspended  a  small  earthenware 
pot,  filled  with  water,  and  having 
a  small  hole  in  the  bottom,  so  as 
to  allow  the  water  to  drop  steadily 
on  to  the  parched  earth  around  the 
tree.  When  the  shades  of  evening 
fall,  a  small  lamp  is  placed  near 
the  sacred  plant,  and  then  the 
women  come  down  and  kneel 
before  it,  in  the  manner  shown  in 
our  second  snap  -  shot,  bringing 
flowers,  fruit,  and  rice  offerings, 
and  finally  taking  some  earth  from 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  rubbing 
it  on  their  foreheads.  In  some 
Hindu  courtyards  a  fine  brick 
pedestal  is  made  with  a  hollow 
top,  which  contains  a  quantity  of 
earth  to  hold  the  plant. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting missionary  photographs  it 
is  possible  to  see  is  the  one 
here  reproduced,  which  shows  us 
the  mupundu  tree  at  Old  Chit- 


ambo,  in  Central  Africa,  beneath  which  Living- 
stone's heart  is  buried.  This  photo,  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Poulett  YVeatherley,  the  well-known 
Central  African  explorer,  who  is  still  hunting  in 
that  region.  The  tree  may  easily  be  identified 
by  the  inscription  carved  upon  it ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  now  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
decay,  and  unless  something  is  done  in  the  way 
of  establishing  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  great 
missionary-traveller  at  this  spot,  this  historic 
place  will  soon  be  practically  wiped  out.  Or, 
again,  should  a  fire  break  out  in  the  forest, 
the  Livingstone  tree  would  be  swept  away  for 
ever,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  exact  spot 
would  never  again  be  found.  Mr.  Stanley 
suggested  a  bronze-plated  column,  40ft.  or  50ft. 
high,  and  about  3ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  core 
of  cement  and  concrete.  This,  inclusive  of 
carriage,  erection,  and  other  expenses,  would 
cost  about  ^5,000.  Mr.  Stanley  also  suggested 
that  a  small  annual  payment  of  calico  or  beads 
should  be  made  to  the  local  chief  on  condition 
that  he  shifted  his  present  miserable  village 
away  fro:n  the  locality.  It  seems  that  this  tree, 
under  which  Livingstone's  heart  is  buried,  is 
about  100ft.  high,  and  yet,  lofty  as  it  is,  no 
fewer  than  four  explorers  who  have  passed 
near  that  region  could  not  locate  the  place 
because  the  tree  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive. 


MUPUNDU  TREE  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA,  BENEATH  WHICH  LIVINGSTONES  HEART  IS 
BURIED. 


Across  the  Atlantic  in  an   Open  Boat. 

By  George  H.  Reeves. 

The  above  title  speaks  for  itself.    Here  are  photos,  of  the  boat  and  the  foolhardy  men  who 

accomplished  the  journey. 
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HARVO  AND  SAMUELSON  IN  THE  ROWING-BOAT 

i'rom  a  Plioto.  by  C.  J. 

HE  craze  for  notoriety  has  often 
produced  very  curious  results  in  the 
way  of  extraordinary  feats  attempted 
and  carried  out  with  more  or  less 
success.  For  example,  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  we  care  to  remember 
have  essayed  to  cross  the  Atlantic  from  New  York 
Harbour  to  England,  and  vice-versa,  in  an 
ordinary  open  rowing  -  boat,  not  very  much 
stouter  in  build  than  those  seen  on  the  orna- 
mental waters  of,  say,  Battersea  Park  !  The 
photograph  reproduced  on  this  page  shows 
the  little  open  rowing-boat  Fox,  in  which 
two  Norwegians  successfully  crossed  the  broad 
Atlantic  in  fifty -five  days.  The  shorter  of 
the  two  men  is  named  George  Harvo,  and 
his  companion,  Frank  Samuelson  ;  their 
respective  ages  are  thirty-one  and  twenty-six. 
This  adventurous  couple  left  New  York  Harbour 
on  June  6th  of  last  year,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  their  avowed  intention  being  to  row 
the  whole  of  the  way  across  the  ocean  to 
Europe,  without  even  being  accompanied  by 
any  more  substantial  craft,  which,  even  if  it  gave 
no  actual  assistance,  would  by  its  presence 
inspire  confidence  and  give  a  sense  of  security. 
The  photograph  we  reproduce  was  taken  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  King,  of  St.  Mary's,  Isles  of  Scilly, 
just  as  the  sturdy  little  boat  touched  British 
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King,  St.  Mary's,  Scilly. 


soil.  It  seems  the  boat  was  specially  built  for 
the^  trip,  and  was  provided  with  water-tight 
compartments  fore  and  aft,  in  which  bread 
and  other  provisions  might  be  safely  stored. 
Of  course,  these  water-tight  compartments  also 
made  the  little  boat  more  buoyant.  She  drew 
only  a  few  inches  of  water,  and  was  built 
on  exceptionally  good  lines  for  rowing.  Every 
possible  precaution  had  been  taken  to  render 
her  as  safe  as  possible  in  rough  weather.  She 
had  an  inner  edge  to  her  gunwale,  which  was 
separated  from  the  gunwale  proper  at  short 
distances  by  small  blocks  of  wood.  Thus  it 
was  possible  for  the  men,  whenever  necessary, 
to  lash  some  of  the  canvas,  which  was  made  for 
the  purpose,  over  the  whole  of  the  boat,  and 
through  this  ingenious  covering  their  own  bodies 
were  allowed  to  protrude  as  they  sat  rowing. 
By  this  means  it  was  hoped  the  little  craft  would 
not  ship  any  overwhelming  quantity  of  water. 
Another  little  device  which  had  occurred  to 
them,  and  which  subsequently  turned  out 
to  be  their  salvation,  was  the  boring  of 
holes  in  the  keel,  by  which,  if  occasion  required 
it — as  in  the  event  of  a  capsize — they  could  turn 
the  boat  right  side  up  again,  whilst  they  them- 
selves were  swimming  around  in  the  water. 
Cooking  utensils,  water,  tinned  meats,  bread, 
navigating  instruments,  charts,  and  a  bed  were 
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all  provided ;  and  everything  which  it  was  pos- 
sible so.  to  treat  was  either  lashed  or  screwed  to 
the  boat,  or  made  secure  in  some  other  ingenious 
manner. 

As  to  the  system  in  which  they  worked,  it  may 
be  said  at  once  that  both  men  constantly  rowed 
with  two  oars  each,  with  brief  spells  for  rest  and 
meals  ;  whilst  at  night  each  took  turns  to  sleep 
for  three  and  a  half  hours,  whilst  the  other  kept 
on  rowing.  Just  picture  to  yourself  these  two 
men  gliding  out  of  New  York  Harbour  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  sensation-hunting  New 
York  reporters,  and  imagine  their  feelings  as 
they  saw  the  land  receding  farther  and  farther 
away  from  them  with  the  absolute  certainty  that 
there  was  before  them  thousands  of  miles  of 
trackless  ocean  and  scores  of  days  and  nights  of 
unremitting  labour,  terrible  anxiety,  and  awful 
peril  !  They  were  putting  off'  into  the  Great 
Unknown  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  extraordinary  form  of  hardihood 
than  that  possessed  by  these  two  sturdy 
Norwegians  as  they  rowed  away  from  hos- 
pitable American  soil,  to  trust  their  lives 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean,  with  nothing  between  them  and  death 
but  a  frail  little  rowing-boat,  which  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  the  ocean  that  a  grain 
of  sand  does  to  the  seashore.  Thousands  of 
travellers  who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a 
superbly  appointed  and  colossal  liner,  and  have 
seen  the  mighty  vessel  tossed  up  and  down  on 
the  mountains  of  water  as  though  it  were  a 
cork,  will,  doubtless,  fully  realize  the  situation  in 
regard  to  Harvo  and  Samuelson  in  their  little 
cockleshell  of  a  boat. 

They  saw  nothing  for  ten  days  after  leaving 
New  York,  but  on  the  morning  of  June  16th 
they  spoke  the  fine  North  German  Lloyd 
steamer,  Fiirst  Bismarck.  The  captain  of  this 
well-known  liner,  horrified  at  their  position, 
offered  to  take  them  back  to  New  York,  for 
which  port  he  was  bound,  but  they  thanked  him 
coolly,  and  said  that  they  meant  to  proceed  on 
their  way,  which  they  did  with  as  much  dignity  as 
though  their  vessel  was  a  Cunarder  or  a  first- 
class  battle-ship  !  Needless  to  remark  in  passing 
that  the  interview  between  the  Fox  and  the 
Fiirst  Bismarck  was  a  very  interesting  one,  par- 
ticularly to  the  hundreds  of  passengers  on  board 
the  great  German  liner.  Many  of  the  saloon 
passengers  wanted  to  throw  money,  food, 
and  other  valuables  into  the  little  boat,  but 
the  adventurers  coldly  protested  that  they 
needed  no  assistance  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
and  they  would  be  under  compliment  to 
nobody.  Not  long  after  the  two  foolhardy 
men  encountered  the  liner  they  began  to 
realize,  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  the  terrible 


nature  of  their  undertaking.  Very  strong 
southerly  winds  began  to  spring  up,  and  in  spite 
of  all  their  endeavours,  the  Fox  was  gradually 
driven  on  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where 
on  July  ist  they  sighted  and  spoke  the  Leader, 
of  Nunenburg,  Nova  Scotia. 

However,  all  things  considered,  no  very  great 
danger  threatened  until  July  7th,  when  the 
adventurers  experienced  very  heavy  weather  from 
the  west,  the  gale  increasing  continuously  until 
the  10th,  when  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  they 
thought  their  voyage  and  their  lives  were  ended 
simultaneously.  A  gigantic  sea  struck  the  boat 
and  capsized  her  in  an  instant,  throwing  both 
men  into  the  raging  depths.  Each  shouted 
to  the  other  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  but 
it  was  impossible  even  to  make  oneself  heard, 
so  fearful  was  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Now,  here 
is  an  awful  situation,  which  we  may  well  pause 
to  consider  as  we  sit  comfortably  in  our  arm- 
chairs. It  is  late  at  night,  with  a  darkness  such 
as  only  those  who  have  experienced  it  will  be 
able  to  understand,  and  the  two  men  are  fight- 
ing for  their  very  lives  in  the  midst  of  enormous 
waves  which  here  attain  a  height  of  40ft.  or  50ft. 
Escape  from  death  seems  absolutely  impossible. 
They  are  tossing  about  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
like  a  couple  of  insignificant  atoms,  and  there  is 
no  help  within  hundreds  of  miles.  At  this 
supreme  moment  the  men's  foresight  was  re- 
warded in  having  the  holes  bored  through  the 
keel  of  the  boat.  They  fought  their  way  by 
main  force  to  the  capsized  Fox,  and  managed 
after  a  while  to  right  it  again,  and  so  save  their 
lives.  They  crawled  into  the  little  craft 
once  more,  bruised  and  breathless,  but  still 
undaunted.  You  see,  they  were  fairly  "  in 
it,"  and  it  was  no  use  giving  up  now.  Of 
course,  a  great  many  valuable  requisites  were 
lost,  but,  fortunately,  most  of  the  things  had 
been  lashed  or  secured  to  the  boat,  and  so  were 
saved.  However,  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  provisions,  together  with  some  of  their  cook- 
ing utensils,  signal  lights,  and  sea  anchor,  were 
missing,  and  they  were  also  chilled  and  wet  to 
the  skin,  without  any  means  whatever  of  drying 
their  clothes.  This  "  shipwreck "  is  really  a 
very  extraordinary  business.  Once  more  we 
draw  the  parallel  between  the  tiny  Fox  and  a  big 
ship.  One  can  well  understand  the  terror  and 
despair  that  seizes  the  passengers  when  a  vessel 
strikes  upon  a  rock  at  night  and  is  filling  rapidly. 
Even  in  that  case,  however,  the  enormous  and 
substantially-built  ship  lies  between  the  passen- 
gers and  destruction,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
lifeboats  which  the  vessel  carries  ;  nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention  that  curious  feeling 
of  comparative  security  which  the  presence  of 
one's  fellow-creatures  in  large  numbers  usually 
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gives.  In  the  case  of  the  two  adventurers  in 
the  little  rowing-boat,  however,  there  was  no 
stately  iron  ship  between  them  and  death,  nor 
were  there  any  splendidly-built  lifeboats  to  chee'- 
them  with  reasonable  hopes  of  safety  in  their 
extremity.  They  were  tossing  wildly  on  the 
face  of  the  waters-  in  a  rough  little  shell  of  a 
boat,  such  as  may  be  seen  upon  the  Thames  on 
a  Bank  Holiday.  Soon  after  the  actual  capsiz- 
ing, however,  the  weather  moderated,  and 
Messrs.  Harvo  and  Samuelson  proceeded  on 
their  way  with  renewed  courage.  At  times 
they  would  run  before  the  wind,  taking  their 
oars  out  of  the  water,  and  holding  them  up  so 
that  the  flat  blades  acted 
as  sails,  and  also  gave  the 
men  themselves  a  much- 
needed  rest.  Of  course, 
an  occasional  dip  into  the 
sea  of  one  oar  was  neces- 
sary for  the  steering  of 
the  little  craft.  On  July 
15th  the  men  found  them- 
selves in  latitude  47°  10' 
N.,  and  longitude  31°  20' 
W.,  when  they  fell  in  with 
the  Norwegian  barque 
Cito,  from  Quebec  bound 
for  Pembroke.  Our  two 
adventurers  were  ex- 
tremely glad  to  hail  this 
vessel  and  come  up  along- 
side. Arrived  on  deck 
they  were  greeted  with 
warm  cordiality  by  their 
fellow  -  countrymen,  but 
after  they  had  obtained 
a  fresh  supply  of  water 
and  provisions — rendered 
necessary  by  the  disaster 
above  referred  to  —  they 
again  proceeded  east  on 
their  way.  From  this  time 
onward  until  July  24th 
no  adventure  of  note  oc- 
curred, the  usual  routine 
of  rowing  and  watching  being  observed.  Of 
course,  the  men  suffered  very  considerably  from 
exposure,  and  their  long-continued  sitting  in  the 
act  of  rowing.  Each  became  in  fact  a  sort  of 
automatic  rowing  machine,  and  they  were  often 
so  stiff  that  they  could  hardly  get  upon  their  legs. 
They  also  suffered  a  great  deal  from  thirst  and 
the  blazing  heat  of  the  sun.  One  day  the  Fox 
spoke  another  Norwegian  barque,  the  Eugen, 
from  Halifax  for  Swansea.  This  rencontre 
occurred  some  400  miles  west  of  the  Isles 
of  Scilly,  and   the   adventurous   couple  saw 
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nothing  more  until  the  very  welcome  sight 
of  the  Bishop  Lighthouse  told  them  that  their 
task  was  almost  completed.  It  was  on  August 
1st,  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that 
the  two  men  landed  at  St.  Mary's,  Isles  of 
Scilly,  when  the  doctor  resident  there  examined 
them,  and  pronounced  them  to  be  in  first-rate 
condition.  Harvo  showed  no  signs  whatever 
of  his  long  exposure  and  exertion  except  his 
weather-beaten  countenance,  whilst  Samuel- 
son's  only  marks  were  the  sea -boils  with 
which  his  hands  were  covered.  Both  men, 
however,  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
walk  on  first  putting  their  feet  on  terra  firma 
once  more.  It  was  most 
amusing  to  watch  these 
two  great,  stalwart  men 
staggering  along  in  a 
manner  which  suggested 
the  gait  of  a  little  child, 
or  even  a  state  of  alcoholic 
hilarity.  The  interesting 
little  boat  itself  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  barn- 
acles below  the  water-line, 
but  otherwise  showed  very 
few  signs  of  wear  and 
tear.  The  men  kept  a 
log  just  as  if  they  were  on 
a  big  ship,  and  this  inter- 
esting book  had  been 
signed  by  the  captains  of 
the  various  vessels  they 
had  spoken,  so  that  this 
was  a  kind  of  testimonial 
which  proved  that  the 
adventurers  were  doing 
their  task  fairly  and 
squarely,  when  the  various 
signatories  fell  in  with 
them. 

Our  second  photo,  is  a 
view  taken  looking  down 
into  the  Fox,  and  it  shows 
the  whole  internal  arrange- 
ments of  that  remarkable 
little  boat.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  are  seen  in  the 
stern,  and  the  chart  is  rolled  up  and  placed 
alongside  the  oar  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
picture.  The  bed  is  seen  between  the  oars  and 
the  stern,  and  the  compass  is  beneath  the 
middle  thwart.  The  cooking  apparatus  is  just 
abaft  the  air-tight  compartment,  which  contains 
the  men's  supply  of  bread.  In  most  cases  of 
this  kind,  the  successful  adventurers  offer  their 
services  to  travelling  shows ;  or,  in  America, 
they  would  go  into  a  dime  museum,  and  give 
lectures  on  their  experiences  at  frequent  intervals. 


The  Mysterious  Tramp 


Told  by  George  O.  Starr. 

An  extraordinary  story  of  the  most  weird  and  puzzling  experience  in  a  long  life  of  adventure  and 

incident. 


WENTY  years  of  my  life  have  been 
spent  in  adventurous  journeyings 
after  freaks  and  entertainment  novel- 
ties generally,  in  civilized  and  un- 
civilized parts  of  the  globe.  The 
incidents  I  could  relate  would  fill  whole 
volumes,  but  they  all  pale  before  the  follow- 
ing weird  and  astounding  story,  the  details 
of  which  will  ever  be  present  in  my  mind, 
and  will  ever  haunt  me  with  vague  and  vain 
misgivings. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883  that  I  found 
myself  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
where  I  was  running  a  theatre  and  museum 
combined.  There  was  rather  a  dearth  of 
attractions  at  that  time,  and  I  was  sitting 
in  my  office  wondering  in  my  mind  how  I 
could  best  cater  for  the  city  in  the  immediate 
future.  Because,  I  must  tell  you, 
there  was  about  to  be  held,  the 
very  next  week  in  Pittsburg,  the 
great  annual  spiritualist  meeting,  to 
which  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  would  come. 

I  say  I  was  wondering  how  I 
should  provide  new  attractions, 
when  suddenly  my  man  came 
into  the  office,  and  said  that 
a  tramp  was  waiting  outside 
to  see  me,  and  insisted  on 
seeing  me.  Now,  all  my  life 
I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  see 
people,  no  matter  who  they  may 
be.  I  argue  if  your  caller  is  him- 
self of  no  direct  use  to  you,  you 
may  be  able  to  make  use  of  him. 
So  I  asked  my  attendant  to  show 
the  tramp  in.  He  did,  and  the 
man  stood  before  me.  I  never 
saw  such  a  filthy,  disreputable 
creature  in  my  life.  He  was 
rather  below  middle-height,  with 
a  round,  vacuous  face,  which  was 
covered  with  a  month's  growth  of 
beard.  His  hair  was  long  and 
matted  with  dirt,  his  clothes  a 
perfect  miracle  of  rags,  and  his 
boots  merely  held  on  to  his  feet 
by  a  few  bits  of  leather  and 
string. 

"  I  want  work,"  he  said. 


"  H'm,  you  want  work,  do  you  ?  Well,  there 
is  plenty  of  work  about." 

"Yes,"  said  the  tramp,  "but  I  want  to  perform." 

I  was  amused,  and  I  said,  "  What  can 
you  do  ?  " 

He  said  :  "  I  can  do  everything  that  the  Daven- 
port Brothers  do — I  mean  the  spiritualist  tricks." 

Now,  that  gave  me  an  idea.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  in  view  of  the  spiritualists  coming  next 
week  I  might  get  up  a  parody  on  their  antics, 
using  my  tramp  as  the  foremost  figure,  and, 
thereby,  make  a  huge  comic  success. 

"What  apparatus  would  you  want?"  I  said 
to  my  queer  caller. 

"  You  knew  what  apparatus  I  should  want," 
he  returned,  sullenly.  "  A  big  cabinet,  two 
poles,  rigged  up  with  a  curtain,  some  handcuffs, 
ropes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia." 
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"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  think  I  know  what  you 
want,  and  it  wouldn't  cost  much.  Where's  your 
costume  ?  " 

"Got  it  on." 

"  What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Haven't  got  any — call  me  what  you  like." 

"  Well,  I  will  call  you  Professor  Garnella  " — 
it  was  the  first  that  came  into  my  mind. 

I  thought  the  matter  over  for  a  minute,  and 
again  I  spoke  to  the  man. 

"  Supposing  I  go  to  the  expense  of  providing 
you  with  costume  and  apparatus,  what  guarantee 
have  I  that  you  can  perform  the  tricks  you  say 
you  can  perform  ?  " 

"  None,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  I  will  take  that  guarantee,"  was  my  instant 
rejoinder. 

I  then  called  one  of  the  house  detectives,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Take  this  man  down  to  the 
American  Hotel  " — a  third-rate  place — "and  ask 
them  to  put  him  up,  giving  him  board  and 
1  'dging  and  three  whiskies  a  day — no  more, 
mind  you.  As  you  go  down,  call  at  Gusky's,  in 
Sixth  Street,  and  buy  him  a  suit  of  clothes  — 
dark  Prince  Albert  jacket  and  things,  that  can 
be  worn  either  in  the  street  or  on  the  stage.  Get 
him  a  hat,  three  white  shirts,  two  suits  of  under- 
clothing, and  some  boots,  and  anything  else  you 
think  necessary.  Don't  run  up  a  big  bill.  When 
you  have  done  this,  take  him  down  to  the  baths. 
Let  him  have  a  hot  bath  and  be  well  scrubbed 
down,  and  then  let  him  burn  or  bury  his  own 
clothes.  Next,  make  him  have  his  hair  cut  and 
his  beard  shaved,  and  by  that  time  he  will  be 
kind  of  ready  for  his  dinner,  I  guess."  I  wound 
up  by  asking  Garnella  to  coll  round  and  see 
me  in  the  morning  about  his  apparatus  and 
properties. 

Next  morning  I  went  into  the  theatre  and 
found  a  strange  gentleman  standing  there.  I 
raised  my  hat  and  said,  "  Good  morning,  sir. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

He  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  have  come  about  the 
apparatus." 

I  was  astonished,  and  said,  "  What  apparatus?" 
Of  course,  the  stranger  was  the  transformed 
tramp — the  new  "Professor  Garnella."  Well, 
I  won't  bore  you  with  the  intermediate  details, 
but  the  necessary  things  were  got  together,  and 
yet  Garnella  had  no  rehearsals  of  any  kind.  He 
scarcely  ever  spoke  a  word,  and  was  very  seldom 
seen.  I  thought,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  that 
he  was  addicted  to  drink  ;  so,  although  I  stipu- 
pulated  that  he  was  to  receive  2odols.  a  week,  I 
kept  back  all  the  money  except  one  dollar  a 
week,  and  told  him  that  at  the  end  of  his 
engagement,  or  whenever  he  really  wanted  the 
money,  he  could  draw  it  from  my  treasury. 

The  great  night  came,  and  I  was  worked  up 


to  a  pitch  of  great  anxiety.  However,  to  my 
intense  relief,  Garnella's  performance  went  off 
magnificently.  The  theatre  was  crowded  to 
the  very  doors,  mainly  with  members  of  the 
spiritualistic  congress.  On  the  stage,  Garnella 
declared  that  he  was  a  true  medium— and 
he  proceeded  to  give  many  manifestations. 
Mysterious  hands  appeared  in  the  air,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  The  spiritualists  were  delighted 
with  him,  but  were  disgusted  when  he  said  he 
would  expose  how  all  the  things  were  done  next 
week. 

He  did  so  eventually,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
congratulate  myself  on  a  really  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  my  company,  when  one  night,  as  I 
was  standing  in  the  wings,  I  heard  him  make 
this  remark  to  the  audience  :  — 

"  I  have  never  yet  found  a  prison  cell  which 
could  hold  me." 

Now,  having  been  trained  in  the  show 
business  all  the  years  of  my  life,  those  words 
of  Garnella's  suggested  something  else  to  my 
active  mind.  I  said  to  him  after  the  show, 
"Garnella,  when  you  said  there  was  never  a 
prison  cell  made  which  could  hold  you,  did 
you  really  mean  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  answered,  "I  meant  that." 

I  said  to  him,  "Now,  look  here,  Garnella, 
don't  make  a  fool  of  me.  If  you  were  put  in 
a  real  prison  cell,  could  you  get  out  of  it  ?  " 

He  said,  quietly,  "  I  could,"  and  as  he  spoke 
he  turned  his  inscrutable  face  to  mine. 

"  Well,"  I  said  to  him,  "  to-morrow  night  just 
make  that  remark  again,  and  I  will  arrange  to 
have  somebody  in  the  audience  who  will  get  up 
and  dispute  it  with  you.  My  man  will  offer  to 
bet  a  hundred  dollars  that  ycu  cannot  do  the 
thing,  and  then  you  will  take  him  on,  and  an 
agreement  about  the  wager  will  be  drawn  up  by 
the  newspaper  representatives,  whom  I  will  also 
arrange  to  have  in  the  building,  kind  of 
'  casually.'  " 

The  man  said  he  would  do  this,  and  he  did. 
The  wager  was  duly  registered  on  the  stage,  and 
the  next  thing  was  to  get  the  loan  of  a  prison 
cell.  I  went  to  the  authorities  in  Pittsburg 
with  my  request,  and  was  met  with  a  very 
prompt  refusal.  I  then  crossed  the  Alleghany 
River  into  Alleghany  City,  and  there  I  saw 
Inspector  Murphy,  now  Director  of  Public 
Safety  in  the  same  city. 

Mr.  Murphy  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  said  : — 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  will  let  you  have  a  prison  cell, 
and  I  will  clear  a  whole  corridor  for  you." 

So  far  so  good.  On  a  certain  Thursday 
morning,  then,  I  drove  the  whole  party  over  to 
one  of  the  prisons  in  Alleghany  City,  the  Press 
representatives  gcing  on  ahead  in  carriages 
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and  cabs.  I  drove  over  in  the  last  coach  with 
Garnella.  I  took  hold  of  the  man  as  we  were 
rumbling  along  the  streets,  and  I  looked  him  in 
the  eyes. 

"  Garnella,"  I  said  to  him,  "  mind  what  you 
are  doing,  now.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  draw 
back.  You  haven't  carried  the  thing  too  far. 
But  remember,  you  are  going  to  '  perform  '  in  a 
City  prison  this  time,  and  not  on  a  stage  with 
trap-doors,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Detectives, 
not  confederates,  will  handcuff  you ;  hard- 
headed  warders  will  lock  you  in.  Don't  make  a 
fool  of  me,"  I  added,  "  or  it  will  be  worse  for 
you."  I  felt  in  a  kind 
of  way  that  my  pro- 
fessional reputation 
was  at  stake. 

He  said,  in  his  usual 
quiet  way,  "  Mr.  Starr, 
when  I'm  in  the  cell, 
if  I  say  I  will  get  out 
in  fifteen  minutes,  I 
will  get  out  within 
fifteen  minutes;  and 
if  I  say  I  will  be  out 
within  half  an  hour,  I 
will  be  out  within  half 
an  hour."  He  was 
silent  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Starr,  I  am  not 
getting  much  money 
just  now,  and  as  this 
will  cost  me — cost  me 
— I  mean  I  want  to 
make  a  little  extra  out 
of  it.  Now,  listen  tj 
me.  I  want  you — I 
implore  you  —  when 
once  I  am  inside,  and 
have  said  how  long  it 
will  take  me  to  get 
out — I  implore  you,  1 
say,  to  make  all  the 
bets  you  can  on  my 
accomplishing  the 
feat." 

The  man's  manner  grew  more  vehement. 

"  Beg,  borrow,  or  steal,"  he  almost  screamed, 
"  hut  bet,  and  bet,  and  bet  1"  I  simply  said  I 
would 

The  prison  cell  in  which  Garnella  was  to  be 
placed  was  about  the  same  size  as  your  English 
prison  cells,  but  instead  of  having  a  wooden 
door,  its  door  was  made  up  entirely  of  steel 
bars  crossing  each  other,  and  making  an 
enormously  strong  steel  net,  of  which  the  holes 
n  the  mesh  measured  about  2in.  square. 

The  Superintendent  of  Police,  Mr.  Murphy, 
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and  his  assistant  detectives  were  on  their 
mettle.  They  knew  that  if  by  any  sleight-of- 
hand  trickery  they  were  to  be  beaten,  it  would 
be  a  serious  bad  example  to  all  the  other 
prisoners  in  their  charge.  They  took  Garnella 
into  the  cell,  smiled  grimly,  and  there  double 
handcuffed  him  until  he  cried  aloud  with  the 
pressure  on  his  wrists.  And  they  stripped  him 
almost  stark  naked. 

He  was  then  placed  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  to  which  he  was  tied  up  with  his  feet  from 
the  ground — almost  crucified,  in  fact.  For  this, 
the  finest  Manila  rope  was  used,  and  again  this 
mysterious  man  cried 
aloud  in  agony  at  the 
cruel  way  in  which 
they  bound  him.  The 
steel  door  was  then 
double-locked,  and  as 
it  shut  it  threw  out 
three  steel  arms  along 
the  wall.  These  locked 
fast  on  as  many  hasps, 
and  down  through 
these,  for  a  distance 
of  4^ft.,  shot  a  great 
steel  bolt,  which, 
finally,  was  locked  at 
the  bottom.  I  saw 
these  arrangements, 
and  I  saw  how  my 
man  was  fixed  up. 
Did  I  bet  as  I  had 
promised  ? — not  a  red 
cent.  Then,  according 
to  arrangement,  we 
retired  to  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  and  we 
soon  heard  Garnella 
say,  in  his  piping  thin 
voice,  that  he  would 
be  out  in 
minutes, 
quarter  of 
had  elapsed,  the  time- 
keeper called  out  "fif- 
teen minutes."  Then 
came  "  twenty  minutes  "  ;  "  twenty-five  minutes," 
and  "  thirty  minutes."  Thus  up  to  this  he  called 
out  in  fives,  but  thereafter  he  called  out  every 
minute  as  it  sped  past.  The  first  thing  we  heard 
was  the  clank  of  handcuffs,  as  though  they  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  in  Gamella's  cell.  Then 
we  heard  him  cursing  and  swearing  at  the  brutal 
way  in  which  he  had  been  bound ;  and  sure 
enough,  poor  fellow,  the  ropes  had  cut  deeply 
into  his  flesh. 

"  Thirty-one  minutes  ;  thirty-two  ;  thirty- 
three  ;  thirty-four."    Just  as  the  man  called  out 


thirty-five 
After  a 
hour 


an 
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in  triumph,  "  thirty  -  five  !  "  the  mysterious 
tramp  stood  before  us  in  the  corridor. 

"  My  God  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Murphy,  "  you 
cannot  be  human,  man." 

Murphy's  two  detectives  had  sunk,  white  and 
trembling,  on  to  a  stone  bench,  and  everyone 
present  was  agitated  to  the  last  degree. 

Garnella  turned  to  me  and  said,  quietly  : — 

"How  much 
have  you  won  ?  " 

I  said,  "  No- 
thing.  Good 
heavens!  Did 
you  think  I  was 
a  maniac  ?  Did 
you  think  I  would 
bet  on  a  miracle 
in  these  days  ? 
Admitting  that 
you  unhandcuffed 
yourself,  that  you 
untied  yourself, 
that  you  picked 
the  finest  lock 
America  can  pro- 
duce —  admitting 
these  things — how 
did  you  reach  the 
great  bolt  through 
the  steel  net,  un- 
lock it  from  its 
socket  at  the 
bottom,  and  then 
draw  it  up  4^ft.  ? 
How  was  it  done, 
I  say  ?  " 

He  made  no 
reply,  but  hung 
his  little,  round 
head  and  said  : — 

"  Mr.  Starr,  you 
didn't  question 

me  when  I  came  to  you,  but  now  I  see  you 
have  ceased  to  believe  me." 

We  went  back  into  the  cell  and  saw  the  ropes 
neatly  coiled  on  the  floor,  the  lock  in  no  way 
tampered  with,  and  all  the  other  locks  and  bolts 
open  and  fully  drawn.  When  we  got  back  into 
the  corridor,  Garnella  was  gone. 

That  very  night  I  received  an  imperative  call 
to  Cincinnati,  where  I  was  managing  another 
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theatre  and  museum.  From  Cincinnati  I  went 
to  Louisville ;  and,  the  demonstration  having 
taken  place  on  Thursday,  I  got  back  to  Pittsburg 
on  the  following  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  I 
walked  up  to  my  theatre  and  looked  at  the  bills. 
Garnella's  name  was  not  on  them.  I  called  for 
my  deputy,  and  I  said  to  him,  gravely,  "  Chalet, 
how  is  it  Garnella's  name  is  not  on  the  bills  ? 

Now,  you  know, 
that's  bad,  con- 
sidering he  is  one 
of  the  greatest 
attractions." 

"  G  a  r  n  el  la's 
gone  ! " 

"Gone?"  I 
echoed.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

Chalet  replied, 
"  He  came  for 
his  money  on 
Saturday  morning, 
didn't  appear  on 
Saturday  evening, 
and  I  haven't  seen 
him  since." 

I  called  down 
the  speaking-tube 
for  my  brother, 
who  was  my  trea- 
surer and  pay- 
master, and  I  said 
to  him,  "  Edward, 
how  much  did  you 
pay  Garnella  ?  " 

He  replied, 
"Every  cent  that 
was  owing  to 
him." 

Of  course,  it 
was  no  use  pro- 
testing, and  as  the 
days  wore  on,  the  detectives  whom  I  had  put 
upon  the  case  returned  to  me,  saying  that  "they 
could  not  even  trace  the  man  out  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,"  which  was  incomprehensible,  for  he 
was  a  most  extraordinary-looking  little  person. 
However,  it  gradually  dawned  upon  me  that 
this  weird  and  strange  creature  had  vanished 
out  of  my  life  as  mysteriously  as  he  had 
come. 


"  Tree=Blazing. " 

By  M.  L.  Lindsay. 


Showing  how  explorers  in  the  interior  of  Australia  leave  a  track  for  the  guidance  of  those  that  may 
come  after  them.     "  Tree  Newspapers  "  containing  directions  which  have  saved  travellers'  lives. 


THE       ELDER      EXPEDITION   SETTING   FORTH  FRO 


T  is  well  known  that  many  explorers 
have  gone  into  the  great,  trackless 
wildernesses  of  Australia  and  never 
again  been  heard  of;  or  a  few  pitiful 
remains,  in  the  form  of  a  handful 
of  human  bones,  or  some  personal  belongings, 
are  perhaps  found  beside  a  marked  tree. 

"  Tree-blazing,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a  common 
method  adopted  by  Australian  pioneers  in  order 
to  leave  a  track  which  others  can  follow — each 
"blazed"  tree  being  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  next,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  scar  giving 
some  clue  as  to  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since 
it  was  made.  These 
blazed  trees  often  contain 
valuable  records,  such  as 
directions  where  water 
may  be  found.  The  first 
photo,  reproduced  on 
this  page  shows  the  great 
caravan  of  the  Elder 
Expedition  starting  from 
Cootanoorina.  This  ex- 
pedition was  in  1891 
placed  under  the  control 
of  the  South  Australian 
branch  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of 
Australasia,  having  been 
equipped  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Thos. 
Elder,  G.C.M.G.  The 
expedition  was  led  by 
Mr.  David  Lindsay, 
besides  whom  there  were 
nine    other  gentlemen, 
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each  a  specialist  in  his  own  branch.  Hadji  Shah 
Mahomet  was  the  principal  Afghan  in  charge  of 
the  camels,  and  he  was  assisted  by  four  other 
Afghan  camel  -  drivers.  The  party  took  ten 
riding  and  thirty-four  pack  camels,  and,  of 
course,  a  large  number  of  water-vessels.  The 
food  began  to  run  short  pretty  soon,  and  the 
Afghans  were  compelled  to  go  out  and  hunt  for 
emu  eggs.  With  these,  an  omelette  would  be 
made,  and  eaten  with  some  wild  cabbage.  On 
Sunday,  May  24,  the  Queen's  birthday,  six  of 
the  camels  got  lost.  It 
was  terribly  hard  work 
to  find  their  tracks  on 
the  stony  ground ;  and 
to  crown  everything,  the 
bushmanship  of  the 
Afghans  was  extremely 
disappointing,  they  having 
no  idea  of  locality,  and 
being  dreadfully  afraid  of 
losing  themselves. 

One  of  the  earliest 
trees  marked  by  Mr. 
Lindsay's  expedition  is 
depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  It 
was  photographed  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the 
Expedition,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Elliott,  of  Townsville. 
This  tree  is  particularly 
interesting,  since  it  repre- 
sents the  meeting-place  of 
three  great  expeditions 
dispatched  into  the  un- 
known interior  of  Aus- 
tralia., 
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ANOTHER  PART  OF  THE  SAME 


That  side  of  the  tree,  by  the  way,  which 
contains  Mr.  Lindsay's  own  initials  with  the 
date,  has  just  been  depicted  for  us  in  the  photo, 
reproduced.      The    characters  are 
cleanly  cut  within  a  diamond.  Here 
is  the  entry  in  Mr.  Lindsay's  diary 
referring  to  this  interesting  record : 
"Next  day  Mr.  Leech  and  I  went  off 
in  different   directions   looking  for 
water  and  food,  but  were  both  un- 
successful.   On  returning  down  the 
creek,  I  found  Mr.  Gosse's  old  camp, 
which  I  distinguished  by  a  quantity 
of  bullock-bones,  and  a  tree  marked 

G  O  S 
13.  E.  76. 

"The  exact  location  of  this  tree  is 
Moses  Creek,  Skirmish  Hill.  It  was 
a  good-sized  gum-tree,  and  altogether 
it  was  marked  in  various  places  by 
Gosse,  Forrest,  Mills,  and  ourselves. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  tree  I 
found  the  inscription — 
W.  W.  M. 
46. 

Our  camp  was  one  mile  further  down 
the  creek." 

Occasionally  the  expedition  pitched 
their  camp  in  a  beautiful  spot,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  country  was  appal- 
lingly dreary  and  monotonous.  In 


the  former  category,  however,  comes  the  camp 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Illbillie.  This  is  a 
grand,  bare,  round  peak,  full  of  broken  and 
rugged  granite  holes,  gorgeous  ravines,  and  with 
precipitous  streams  of  water  in  every  gully. 
The  ravines  and  creeks  were  filled  with  mosses, 
ferns,  rushes,  tea-trees,  acacia,  countless  flowers 
and  scented  grasses,  and  white  gum-trees.  Mr. 
Lindsay's  diary  abounds  with  interesting  little 
passages.  For  example  :  "  Saturday,  June  13th. 
The  night  was  intensely  cold,  with  a  heavy  frost. 
My  outer  blanket  was  quite  stiff  with  ice. 
Billie,  a  native  we  took  with  us,  had  for  his 
supper  one  iguana,  2^ft.  long,  one  entire 
opossum,  and  an  emu  egg.  Bob's  camel  showed 
symptoms  of  having  eaten  poison,  so  I  gave 
him  six  ounces  of  Epsom  salts.  He  seemed 
better  after  this,  but  next  day  he  developed 
more  serious  symptoms,  with  great  weakness 
and  disinclination  to  walk,  and  froth  running 
from  his  mouth." 

Like  all  true  scientists,  the  explorers  thought 
more  of  their  instruments  than  of  themselves. 
Once  whilst  ascending  Grant  Hill,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Gwynne,  one  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  subordinates, 
slipped  and  fell  amongst  the  rocks.  "I  was 
afraid,"  says  the  leader  in  his  diary,  "  that  the 
theodolite  was  ruined  ;  but,  fortunately,  the 
only  damage  done  was  the  breakage  of  one 
of  the  levels  on  the  parallel  blade.  We  must 
push  on  to  the  range  ahead,"  the  leader  gees 
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"  TREE-BLAZING.' 
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on  to  say,  "as  this  is  our  only  hope  of  finding 
food  and  water.  The  whole  country  presents  a 
terribly  droughty  appearance,  and  the  camels 
are  doing  very  badly  for  want  of  feed.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  but  dry  sandhills  and 
granite  outcrop  everywhere.  '  Bones,'  one  of 
our  best  camels,  is  looking  very  sick ;  I  suppose 
he.  too,  has  been  poisoned.  Once,  after  a  ride 
of  two  miles,  we  crossed  a  spinifex  sandhill  and 
came  right  on  to  a  black  woman  who  hadn't 
noticed  our  approach.  She  was  terribly  alarmed 
on  seeing  white  men  for  the  first  time,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  terrible  '  Devil-Devil,'  which 
the  camel  is  generally  supposed  to  be  by  natives. 

"  On  seeing  us  she  instantly  pushed  her 
treasures  under  a  bush,  and  then  took  her  fire- 
stick,  and  ran  screeching  from  bush  to  bush, 
sending  up  a  big  smoke.  When  I  attempted  to 
approach  her,  she  seized  a  big  stick  and  beat  on 
the  ground  with  it,  uttering  the  most  discordant 
yells  and  cries.  I  tried  in  vain  to  soothe 
her  by  holding  out  a  red  handkerchief  and 
saying  all  the  native  words  I  could  think  of. 
Presently  the  doctor  reported  the  natives  coming, 
but  there  was  not  much  to  be  feared  from  them. 
Dr.  Elliott  conciliated  the  oldest  man  by  giving 
him  some  tobacco  and  a  bun  (!)  in  exchange 
for  some  seeds  of  the  curragong." 

After  this  incident  the  country  traversed  be- 
came even  more  wretched  than  before.  For 
miles  and  miles  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  dense  mulga  and  clay,  with  seas  of  spinifex 
by  way  of  variety.  No  rain  had  fallen  here  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  camels,  too,  were  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  and 
vexation.  They  were  con- 
stantly getting  poisoned 
by  eating  certain  vege- 
tation, and  having  to  be 
dosed  with  various 
homely  medicines.  Here 
are  some  typical  notes 
from  Mr.  Lindsay's  own 
diary :  ".  .  .  .  Had  to 
tar  some  of  the  camels 

for  mange  Gave 

Misery,  my  camel,  three 
pints  of  fat,  sugar,  and 

flour   Soled  my 

own    boots   with  green 
hide." 

The  Afghan  drivers 
were  constantly  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves  ; 
and  that  their  personal 
cleanliness  was  at  times 
really  exasperating  will  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that 
on  one  occasion  they  used 


two  buckets  of  precious  water  to  wash  their 
clothes,  ignoring  altogether  the  unfortunate 
camels,  who  hadn't  been  watered  for  weeks  1 

"  Returning  to  camp  one  day,"  says  Mr. 
Lindsay,  "  we  found  a  tree  marked  — 

G 
O 
S 
14 

(It  is  depicted  in  the  accompanying  reproduc- 
tion.) "  This  is  the  tree  marked  by  Gosse  in 
1873,  its  location  being  under  Mount  Cooper, 
in  the  Cavanagh  Ranges.  The  tree  here  show  n 
indicated  Gosse's  14th  depot.  It  is  a  peculiar 
fact  that  the  three  explorers,  Gosse,  Giles,  and 
Forrest,  had  all  been  here,  and  yet  had  not 
fixed  the  same  hill,  or  joined  their  work. 
Forrest  had  seen  Giles's  tree,  but  had  not  fixed 
it  in  any  way.  It  happened  on  many  occasions 
that  parties  of  wondering  natives  assisted  at  the 
watering  of  the  caravan,  and  they  invariably 
appeared  to  be  horrified  at  the  quantity  of 
water  which  the  camels  drank.  And  certainly, 
that  quantity  was  pretty  large,  because  if  each 
animal  consumed  nine  gallons  at  a  time,  it  was 
considered  a  pretty  moderate  allowance. 

"  Once  we  followed  up  a  watercourse,  which 
was  very  rough  and  stony,  and  found  from  500 
to  700  gallons  in  some  rock-holes  half  a  mile  up 
the  creek.  Mr.  Victor  Streich,  of  Adelaide,  our 
geologist,  went  back  to  the  camels  for  soap  and 
towels,  and  then  we  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a 
bath.  Returning,  I  left  a  note  for  Mr.  L.  A. 
Wells,  our  surveyor,  on  a  tree,  and  another 
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message  under  the  fire  at  the  camp.  We  also 
'  blazed  '  a  tree,  and  wrote  on  it  that  Mr.  Wells 
could  get  water  by  following  up  the  creek." 
Here  we  see  the  value  of  these  tree  records. 
Without  this  information  on  the  tree,  Mr.  Wells, 
or  any  other  explorer  who  had  chanced  to  leave 
the  main  party  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition, 
might  have  died  a  horrible  death,  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  life-giving  fluid 
was  to  be  found  only  a  few  yards  away.  We  next 
reproduce  a  photo,  showing  a  blood-wood  tree 
marked  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Elliott,  the  medical  officer 
and  photographer  of  the  party.  "  Sur.  E.E.E." 
means,  of  course,  Surgeon  of  the  Elder  Exploring 
Expedition.  The  Roman  figures  give  the 
number  of  the  camp,  and 
then  comes  the  date, 
which  is  uncommonly  clear. 
That  this  tree  was  marked 
by  a  former  explorer  in 
this  awful  wilderness  is 
evident  from  the  "  M " 
(Mills)  seen  just  above 
Dr.  Elliott's  "blazing." 

A  very  curious  fact 
noticed  by  the  explorers 
was  that  the  camels  didn't 
care  to  eat  on  the  third 
night  without  water.  Then, 
furthermore,  it  was  found 
that  they  would  make 
straight  away  the  moment 
they  were  let  loose,  precisely 
as  though  they  knew  where 
they  were  going. 

Of  course,  not  all  the 
marked  trees  were  of  prac- 


tical use.  "  We  followed 
Elder  Creek  from  its  head 
right  down  on  to  the 
plains,  but  could  find  no 
sign  of  water.  Saw  a  dead 
gum-tree,  on  which  was 
marked — 

E.  GILES. 
73, 

showing  the  spot  where 
Mr.  Giles  had  found  a 
little  water,  nearly  twenty 
years  previously ;  but  we, 
however,  failed  utterly  to 
find  the  least  trace.  Soon 
after  this  we  saw  a  black 
man  coming  furiously 
towards  us,  with  spears  in 
his  hand.  I  got  my  camel 
to  kneel  down,  and  tried 
to  make  him  get  on,  but 
he  refused.  He  travelled  on 
with  us  a  few  miles,  and  we  gave  him  his  supper, 
which,  however,  he  was  not  at  all  eager  to  eat. 
Sugar  took  his  fancy  mostly.  Certainly  we  were 
meeting  with  a  very  different  reception  from  the 
natives  from  that  accorded  to  Forrest  and  Giles. 
They  on  the  one  hand  were  constantly  being 
attacked  and  harassed,  whilst  we,  on  the  other, 
were  mere  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  natives, 
who  occasionally  even  acted  as  our  guides. 
Forrest  and  Giles  cried  despairingly  in  1873, 
'  Oh  !  for  camels.  How  easily  we  could  get 
through  if  only  we  had  them !  '  My  desire, 
however,  was  for  a  less  number  of  camels,  and 
four  men  only.  Forty-four  camels  require  at  one 
drink,  after  being,  say,  ten  days  without  water, 
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about  800  gallons,  at  a  fair  computation, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  requirements  of  fourteen 
men." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Leech,  the  second  in  command  of 
the  expedition,  took  a  flying  trip  of  175  miles 
away  from  the  main  body,  to  see  if  there  were 
any  signs  or  tracks  which  might  throw  some 
light  upon  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Gibson, 
another  Australian  explorer,  who  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  wilderness  and  had  never 
returned.  The  only  noteworthy  incident,  how- 
ever, in  Mr.  Leech's  trip  was,  that  one  of  his 
camels  got  poisoned,  and  died 
in  great  agony,  judging  from  its 
dreadful  groans. 

Of  course,  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  head  of  an  expe- 
dition of  this  kind  needs  to  be 
a  bora  ruler  of  men,  so  great 
are  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. The  Afghans  were  con- 
stantly going  off  into  "  sulks," 
and  when,  after  having  returned 
to  camp  from  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion they  were  sent  out  again, 
they  would  mutter  complain- 
ingly,  but  yet  comically,  "Just 
come  back — no  spell,  no  wash, 
no  tucker." 

Frequently,  too,  the  camels 
grew  so  weak  that  it  was 
thought  they  would  not  survive. 
Here  is  a  significant  entry  from 
the  diary  : — 

"  Managed  to  get  about  five 
gallons  of  filthy  water  from  a 
hole,  and  gave  it  to  the  most 
distressed  camel.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  discriminate,  as  all 
the  poor  beasts  had  been 
nearly  twe?ity-four  days  without 
water." 

Our  next  photo,  shows  a  very 
quaint  little  creature  encoun- 
tered by  the  party.  This  is 
a  little  girl  about  seven 
years  old,  and  the  peculiar  thing  about  her 
is  that  she  has  six  fingers  on  the  right 
hand,  and  six  toes  on  the  left  foot.  Here 
is  Mr.  Lindsay's  account  of  the  incident  : 
"  Thursday,  September  3rd  ;  Camp  39.  We 
were  journeying  along  a  high  sandhill,  when 
close  on  our  left  I  heard  a  whistle.  Now  we 
couldn't  find  out  who  it  was  that  had  whistled, 
and  as  we  continued  to  hear  several  similar 
sounds,  I  had  almost  concluded  there  was  a 
ventriloquist  in  the  party.  Immediately  after- 
wards, however,  I  saw  a  native  walking  across  an 
open  space  a  hundred  yards  ahead,  perfectly 


SIX -FINGERED  ABORIGINAL  GIRL  WHO 
BROUGHT   THE    NATIVES   DOWN   ON  THE 
EXPEDITION. 


unconscious  of  our  approach.  I  slipped  off  my 
camel,  and  approached  the  creature,  who  seemed 
spellbound  at  the  sight  of  us.  This  queer  little 
girl  held  out  to  me  a  yellowish-brown  lizard,  and 
was  talking  but  not  crying.  She  had  dinner 
with  me,  and  was  photographed,  though  she 
seemed  much  afraid  of  the  camera.  When  we 
let  her  go  she  brought  back  a  large  party  of 
natives  who,  shaking  their  spears,  made  a 
tremendous  dash  down  upon  us.  I  fired  my 
revolver  in  the  air,  and  then  they  stopped.  I 
then  gave  a  signal,  and  we  charged  them  at  a 
gallop.  The  sight  of  our  huge, 
unwieldy  camels  coming  on, 
open  -  mouthed,  must  have 
struck  fear  into  their  hearts ; 
at  any  rate,  they  turned  and 
fairly  raced  into  the  dense 
mulga  thicket." 

However,  Mr.  Lindsay,  by 
diplomatic  treatment  and  signs, 
conciliated  all  the  men  by 
giving  them  handkerchiefs  and 
tobacco.  "They  felt  my  face, 
and  patted  me,  expressing  their 
astonishment  by  a  clicking  of 
the  tongue  and  a  general  slap- 
ping of  their  own  legs." 

They  must  have  been  a 
pretty  queer  lot.  Besides  the 
quaint  little  six-fingered  girl  we 
show,  there  was  a  weird  indi- 
vidual with  only  half  a  foot  on 
one  leg,  the  heel  being  in 
front.  On  the  feet  of  other 
men  the  big  toe  was  missing, 
and  others  again  had  but  one 
eye.  Prominent  among  this 
motley  crew  was  a  dwarf  less 
than  four  feet  high,  with  a  long, 
flowing  beard. 

Next  is  reproduced  a  view 
of  a  mulga  tree,  marked  by 
Forrest  in  1873.  When  the 
Elder  Expedition  came  upon 
this  tree,  the  marks  were 
virtually  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  they  had 
been  made.  This  tree  guided  the  party  to 
a  perfectly  priceless  water-hole,  which  was 
discovered  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  the 
camels.  The  introduction  of  camels  into  Western 
Australia,  by  the  way,  practically  revolutionized 
travel  in  the  great  deserts,  but  as  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  hints,  "  the  hairy  oont "  has  his  draw- 
backs. The  "  E.  E.  E."  camels  were  constantly 
eating  poisonous  plants.  "  One  day  one  of  the 
camels  jumped  up  as  if  he  had  been  stabbed, 
and  began  running  round  in  circles  with  a 
celerity   that    surprised    us,    considering  his 
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normal  performance.  He  had  two  empty  water- 
casks  on.  These  and  the  saddle  were  taken  off. 
Hadji  then  administered  the  usual  remedy — 
twelve  packets  of  salts.  The  poor  creature,  how- 
ever, was  by  this  time  rampant  mad,  tearing  round 
and  round,  with  the  excited  Hadji  hanging  on 
to  the  nose -line.  We  roped  the  unfortunate 
animal  down  —  no  easy  matter,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  then  passed  a  bucket  of  water  to  Hadji,  who 
wanted  to  dose  the  poisoned  camel  with  a 
decoction  of  seeds,  which  he  had  hurriedly 
prepared ;  but  it  was  labour  in  vain.  As  we 
were  administering  the  medicine,  the  beast  had 
a  kind  of  fit,  and  with  one  convulsive  move- 
ment he  threw  back  his  head  and  died. 

<l  We  reached  Queen 
Victoria  Springs,"  pursues 
Mr.  Lindsay,  "  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  23rd. 
Mr.  Giles  discovered  the 
springs  on  September 
25th,  1875,  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  his  travels, 
his  camels  having  done 
325  miles,  with  one  bucket 
of  water  each  on  the 
twelfth  day." 

The  Elder  Expedition 
reached  the  same  spot  in 
twenty-three  days,  only  to 
find  that  the  springs  had 
dried  up.  The  natives, 
however,  came  along,  and 
offered,  instead  of  water, 
food  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary kind.  It  con- 
sisted of  bark   trays  full 


of  white  ants  !  This 
Mr.  Lindsay  tasted,  and 
describes  as  "a  very  insipid 
dish."  It  was  garnished, 
so  to  speak,  with  various 
tree  roots,  which  had  a 
peculiarly  glutinous  taste. 

A  blood  -  wood  tree, 
formerly  marked  by  the 
explorer  Mills  in  1883,  is 
shown  in  the  next  photo, 
reproduced  here.  It  seems 
that  the  finding  of  these 
"  blazed  "  trees  by  fresh 
explorers  gives  the  latter 
a  curious  sense  of  security. 
They  know  that  water 
cannot  be  very  far  away, 
and  that  if  there  were  any 
real  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended, some  hint  at  least 
would  be  found  indicated 
on  these  arboreal  "  newspapers." 

At  Camp  101,  the  expedition  found  them- 
selves getting  near  to  comparative  civilization  — 
in  fact,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  then 
newly-proclaimed  Murchison  gold-fields.  They 
next  passed  Prospectors'  Camp,  where  they  saw 
a  tree  marked — 

T.  HAY  WARD,  Prospector,  1891. 
H.  DOWD,  Nov.  17th,  1891. 
This  was  the  last  "  blazed "  tree  seen  by  the 
expedition.  There  are,  by  the  way,  some  very 
interesting  instances  of  successful  Australian 
mining  millionaires  having  such  trees  as  these 
removed,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  an  interesting 
relic  of  former  hard  times. 


BLOOD-WOOD  TREE   MARKED   BY  MILLS   IN  I 


Bagging  a  Man=Eater. 


A  True  Lion  Story.      By  Major  A.  St.  H.  Gibbons. 

The  brute  had  killed  several  natives.     The  whole  village  came  in  a  body  to  Major  Gibbons,  and  he 
consented  to  kill  the  man-eating  lion.    The  hunt  by  night,  and  the  triumphant  return  of  the  party. 


HE  Hon  is  in  the  kraal  and  has 
killed  another  ox  !  "  A  rude  and 
somewhat  startling  awakening,  this  ! 
And  on  a  Sunday  morning  too, 
as  early  as  one  o'clock  a.m.  !  I 
sat  up  in  my  stretcher,  and  gazed  towards  the 
open  door,  where  my  good  missionary  host  stood, 
candle  in  hand,  and  bearer  of  information  such 
as  always  gives  real  pleasure  to  the  "  big-game  " 
sportsman,  no  matter  however  much  he  may 
regret  the  loss  of  ox,  horse,  or  donkey,  which 
so  often  serves  as  the  introductory  price  to  his 
majesty  "  felis  leo." 

The  scene  of  action  was  a  mission  station  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mashikolumbwe  country, 
and  some  sixteen  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
Kafukwe  River  in  S.  Lat. 
i5deg.  5 3 in i n.  I  was 
returning  from  a  journey 
of  exploration  among  the 
Mashikolumbwe  some  four 
days  earlier,  and  had  been 
tempted  to  sojourn  a  few 
days  with  my  friends, 
Messrs.  Buckenham  and 
Baldwin,  in  order  to  do 
battle  with  a  man-eating 
lion  which  three  weeks 
before  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  been  living 
right  merrily  on  the  natives 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Baldwin  had  given 
me  a  list  of  this  lion's  bag, 
from  which  it  was  evident 
that  the  animal  did  not 
shun  the  habitations  of 
man,  and  was  particularly 
predisposed  in  favour  of 
the  gentler  sex — a  trait  in  his  character  which 
went  far  to  bring  about  his  ruin. 

On  January  28th,  1896,  a  woman  was  seized 
and  carried  off  from  just  outside  the  village 
stockade,  and  was  no  more  seen  or  heard  of. 
On  the  29th  the  animal  visited  the  mis  Jon  cattle 
kraal.  His  appearance  caused  a  general 
stampede  among  the  oxen  and  donkeys  inside, 
which  broke  through  the  palisade  and  tore  off 
into  the  darkness  in  all  directions.  On  this,  of 
course,  all  that  was  left  for  King  Leo  to  do 
was  to  take  his  pick  and  retire  with  his 
spoil  to  the  entanglement  of  thorns  at  the  back 
of  the  station,  which  (to  man)  impenetrable  fast- 
ness he  had  chosen  as  his  head-quarters.  He 
Vol  i.-16. 
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selected  an  ox,  as  it  happened,  and  decamped 
with  the  beef.  The  30th  was  a  red-letter  day  in 
his  career.  In  the  daytime  he  annexed  a  sheep, 
a  lamb,  and  a  goat,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
assumed  he  was  not  suffering  from  hunger  when 
light  gave  place  to  darkness.  He  must  thus 
have  been  either  a  very  keen  sportsman  or  an 
enthusiast  in  his  devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  or  he 
would  not  have  pawed  aside  the  wicker  door  of 
a  native  hut,  walked  inside,  and  abducted  a 
sleeping  female  from  the  bosom  of  her  family. 
And  yet  he  did.  On  the  morrow  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  gone  abroad,  but  on  the  following 
night,  February  1st,  he  varied  his  menu  with  a 
donkey  from  the  mission  kraal  which  had 
belonged  to  me  some  few  weeks  previously. 

Then  four  days'  rest,  till 
on  the  5th  he  purloined  a 
second  donkey,  and  was 
no  more  heard  of  till 
Sunday,  the  9th,  when  he 
died  by  violence.  And 
this  is  how  it  came  about  : 
To  jump  into  a  pair  of 
trousers  and  place  a  couple 
of  cartridges  into  my  16- 
bore  was  only  a  matter  of 
a  moment,  as  soon  as  the 
alarm  was  given.  My  plan 
was  to  approach  the  kraal 
and  try  to  get  a  shot  at  the 
lion  with  the  aid  of  blue 
lights,  which  I  carried  with 
me  in  anticipation  of  such 
emergencies  as  the  present. 
Mr.  Baldwin  at  once  volun- 
teered to  accompany  me, 
and  armed  himself  with  a 
Martini  rifle.  Then  re- 
pairing to  the  "  boys'  "  fire, 
I  explained  my  plans  and  called  for  a  volun- 
teer to  hold  the  light  which  would  enable 
me  to  get  a  suitable  view  of  my  quarry. 
The  African  native  does  not  show  a  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  for  lion-hunting  even  by 
daylight,  so  I  confess  to  being  very  agreeably 
surprised  when  three  boys  offered  to  join  us  in 
the  attack — my  Bamangwato  boy  Lecharn,  a 
Mashikolumbwe  youth  of  about  eighteen, 
and  a  Mankoya  who  had  recently  entered  my 
service.  The  remainder  preferred  the  warm 
glow  of  their  camp  fire.  As  the  Mashikolumbwe 
seemed  to  me  to  exhibit  most  calmness  of 
demeanour,  I  intrusted  him  with  the  blue 
light,  with  instructions  to  keep  close  behind  my 
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right  shoulder,  and  to  hold  the  light  aloft  after 
I  had  ignited  the  fuse ;  the  other  two  prolonged 
the  line  to  the  right,  with  Mr.  Baldwin  on  their 
flank.  And  thus  we  advanced  slowly  into  the 
darkness  until  within  some  thirty  paces  of  the 
cattle  kraal,  when  we  were  pulled  up  sharp  by 
the  sound  of  an  angry  growl  from  our  unseen 


In  about  half  an  hour's  time  We  returned  to 
the  attack.  As  we  neared  the  kraal  another  low 
growl  greeted  us.  I  struck  a  light,  and  as  I  did 
so  the  Mashikolumbwe  boy  told  me  he  saw  the 
lion  standing  near  an  ant-heap  close  by  the  kraal. 
I  looked,  and  saw  two  dark  objects — one  on 
either  side  of  the  ant-heap.    To  the  left,  what  I 


one 
grow 


enemy.     I   immediately  applied  the 
striker  to   the   fuse—  once — twice — 
thrice,  but  still  only  a  faint  glimmer 
of  light  came.    The  fuse  was  a  bad 
and  refused  to  ignite.  Another 
and  then  others  in  quick  suc- 
cession as  the  lion  advanced  straight 
for  us.  The  night  was  cloudy  and  pitch 
dark,  so  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  brute  as 
he  disputed  our  right  to  the  ox  he  had  killed. 
To  retreat  would  have  been  fatal,  so  lowering 
my  rifle  I  stood  my  ground  and  waited  until 
such  time  as  the  dark  outline  of  his  form  should 
become  visible,  when  two  hardened  elongated 
bullets  would — I  hoped — give  him  his  "  quietus." 
Fortunately  the  boys  remained  firm,  for  their 
retreat  might  have  emboldened  the   lion  to 
substitute  active  attack  for  what  was  apparently 
mere  bluff.    He  must  have  been  within  6ft. 
when  his  growlings  ceased  and  all  became  quiet 
asain.    A  second  light  responded  to  the  striker, 
and  lit  up  the  kraal  and  its  surroundings.  The 
enemy  had  decamped  and  taken  covert  in  the 
scrub  beyond.    We  then  retraced  our  steps,  and 
smoked  a  pipe  in  order  to  give  his  majesty  time 
to  think  over  matters  and  return  to  his  meat. 


WE  WERE  PULLED  UP  SHARP  bY  THE  SOUND  OF  AN  ANGRY  GROWL. 

took  for  a  bush — as  it  seemed  much  too  large 
for  a  lion — was  all  I  could  see;  to  the  right, 
what  might  easily  be  a  crouching  lion  attracted 
my  notice.  I  fired  at  the  latter — the  light 
went  out,  and  all  was  quiet.  Another  light 
revealed  the  smaller  object  still  there,  and  it 
is  so  still  for  all  I  know — but  the  larger  one 
had  disappeared.  I  had  fired  at  the  wrong 
one  ! 

The  next  attempt  only  gave  us  a  glimpse  as 
his  body  glided  to  covert  from  behind  the  kraal. 
He  evidently  didn't  mean  to  give  us  another 
chance  that  night,  so  we  decided  to  retire  to 
rest — but  not  to  sleep — and  make  a  further 
attempt  at  grey  dawn,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a 
shot  before  he  had  reached  the  impenetrable 
bush  behind  the  station,  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  at  him. 


BAGGING   A  MAN-EATER. 


Yet  once  more  Mr.  Baldwin  called  me  from  the 
world  of  sleep  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  hut. 
This  time,  however,  he  said  nothing,  but  looked 
a  great  deal.  I  uttered  one  short  but  expressive 
syllable  as  I  realized  that  the  sun  was  already 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  the  chance  of  coming 
up  with  the  lion  very  remote  indeed.  The 
animal,  Mr.  Baldwin  told  me,  had  actually 
eaten  his  way  through  stakes  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm  in  order  to  gain  entrance  to  the  kraal.  He 
had,  of  course,  dragged  away  the  carcass,  and 
must  ere  this  have  reached  his  lair.  We 
found,  as  the  boys  had  reported  to  Mr. 
Baldwin,  that  a  hole  had  been  eaten  through 
the  palisade,  and  at  the  far  side  a  larger 
opening  through  which  the  surviving  terrified 
animals  had  made  their  escape,  A  groove 
in  the  sandy  soil  showed  the  line  along  which 
the  carcass  had  been  dragged.  Accompanied 
by  three  boys,  we  followed  the  spoor  until,  after 
traversing  some  five  hundred  yards  only,  we 
came  upon  the  remains  of  the  ox  lying  at 
the  entrance  of  a  tunnel  through  dense  thorn 
bush.  No  lion  was  to  be  seen,  though  there  was 
but  little  doubt  that  the  marauder  was  within  a 
few  yards  of  his  prey.  A  growl  soon  disclosed  his 
whereabouts,  and  as  it  came  from  behind  a  wall 
of  bush  only  a  few  paces  in  front,  I  fired  at 
where  I  calculated  the  animal  stood,  fearing  that 
he  would  not  venture  into  the  open  with  so 
much  covert  at  his  disposal.  There  being  no 
response  or  sound  of  movement,  I  left  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  the  boys  and  commenced  to  skirt 
the  wall  of  thorn 
with  the  object 
of  attacking  him 
in  his  retreat. 
I  had  reached 
the  ox,  from 
which  I  was 
separated  by  a 
few  thorns, 
when  an  abnor- 
mally large  lion 
cantered  down 
the  "  tunnel," 
and  stood  for  a 
moment  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Bald- 
win. The  bush 
would  not  allow 
me  to  get  my 
rifle  round  be- 
fore the  lion, 
catchingsightof 
me  —  not  two 
yards  frcm  him 
— for  the  first 
time,  turned 


round  and  trotted  back  to  covert.  I  then 
continued  the  flanking  movement,  until  a 
brownish  background,  beyond  a  small  open- 
ing in  the  thorns,  arrested  my  advance, 
and  I  could  determine  whether  I  saw  a  small 
piece  of  lion  or  of  ant-heap  or  barkless  tree. 
A  movement  of  a  dark  spot,  after  I  had  been 
watching  for  some  seconds,  told  me  that  what  I 
had  in  front  of  me  must  be  the  lion,  and  that  the 
spot  must  be  his  nose  or  his  ear,  either  of  which, 
according  as  he  was  facing  me  or  standing  side- 
ways, made  an  excellent  bull's-eye  for  a  brain 
shot.  I  raised  my  rifle  and  took  a  careful  aim 
— a  report — a  sudden  movement  of  the  fawn 
mass — and  all  was  still  again.  On  examining 
the  carcass  it  was  found  that  the  bullet  had 
passed  up  the  right  nostril  and  through  the  brain, 
crashing  through  the  atlas  vertebra  and  resting 
under  the  skin.  Measurement  showed  him  to  be 
much  above  the  average,  his  length  from  muzzle 
to  tip  of  tail  being  9ft.  ioin.,  and  his  standing 
height,  taken  between  assegais,  from  the  pads  of 
the  heels  to  the  shoulder  points,  just  43m.  In 
shoulder  measurement  only  one  larger  seems  to 
have  been  bagged — one  shot  by  Mr.  Selous, 
which  scaled  44m.  His  mane,  unfortunately, 
left  much  to  be  desired.  With  the  aid  of  a  long 
pole  and  seven  natives  he  was  carried  into  the 
station.  There  was  great  rejoicing  among  the 
natives  that  Sunday  morning,  who  congregated  in 
largenumbers  and  finished  upbyeatingthe  carcass 
of  their  fallen  foe,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
two  of  their  women-folk  were  entombed  therein. 
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"The  Miracle  of  Moses." 


By  J.  Morgan  Davies. 


A  marvellous  canal  drawn  from  a  river  through  a  mighty  rock.  Its  abundant  waters  have  turned 
a  wilderness  into  a  fertile  plain.    The  artificial  river  is  carried  over  natural  ones,  and  under  the 

beds  of  others. 


HE  photographs  reproduced  in  this 
article  are  views  taken  of  various 
stages  of  an  extremely  curious 
engineering  undertaking  known  as 
the  Platte  High  Line  Canal,  which 
has  turned  a  large,  arid  tract  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  into  a  most  fertile  country,  producing 
grain  in  abundance,  besides  every  variety  of 
luscious  fruit  and  succulent  vegetable. 

In  America  (the  land  of  big  things)  our 
wonderful  canal  would  most  probably  be  styled 
'a  "  ditch  "  ;  but  in  this  country,  where  we  are 
never  troubled  with  scarcity  of  water,  the  extra- 
ordinary artificial  river  described  and  pictured 
herein  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  as  being  a  very 
remarkable  exhibition  of  ingenuity  and  engineer- 
ing daring.  The  canal  was 
made  by  tapping  the  Platte 
River,  in  the  canon  of  the 
same  name,  and  conducting 
the  diverted  water  through  a 
tunnel  in  one  of  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for 
some  200yds.  The  "  new- 
born "  canal  is  then  run  in 
wooden  troughs  or  "  flumes  " 
for  many  miles  across  a  once 
desolate  country.  It  is  this 
tapping  of  the  great  face  of 
the  precipitous  rock,  and  the 
ensuing  flow  of  an  abundant 
life-giving  stream,  that  suggests 
the  title  of  our  article. 

In  the  first  photo,  is  shown 
that  part  of  the  Platte  River 
where  the  water  is  dammed 
and  diverted  into  the  tunnel. 
At  the  base  of  the  great  rock 
in  the  background  will  be 
seen  the  entrance  to  the 
tunnel  itself,  through  which 
the  water  of  the  river  is  con- 
ducted into  the  flumes  on  the 
other  side.  This  tunnel  has 
been  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock  for  a  distance  of  about 
6ooft,  and  the  volume  of 
water  allowed  to  flow  into  it  is 
carefully  regulated  by  a  kind 
of  lock  arrangement.  The 
figure  of  a  man  is  seen  stand- 
ing on  the  upper  part  of  the 
lock,  and  his  presence  enables 
one   to   gain    an  adequate 


idea  of  the  great  magnitude  of  the  precipice  in 
the  background. 

Mr.  James  W.  Barclay,  M.P.,  director  of  the 
company,  very  kindly  volunteered  to  give  us 
some  information  about  this  interesting  instance 
of  engineering  enterprise.  The  Platte  Canal, 
where  the  river  is  diverted,  is  only  thirty-five 
miles  south-west  of  the  famous  "  Gold  "  City  of 
Denver,  whose  present  population  is  at  least 
150,000  ;  whereas  in  1859  the  only  thing  to  be 
seen  there  was  a  solitary  shanty,  occupied  by  the 
ubiquitous  Jew.  The  only  other  mark  of  import- 
ance about  the  site  of  the  future  city  in  those 
days  was  the  fact  that  at  that  point  several  Indian 
trails  crossed  each  other,  and  then  meandered  out 
on  to  the  plains  again.    The  company  in  which 
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Mr.  Barclay  is  interested  soon  conceived  the  idea 
of  irrigating  at  least  some  part  of  the  arid  plains 
which  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  eastward 
from  Denver.  That  sound  commercial  instinct 
gave  rise  to  the  project  will  be  apparent  later. 

The  canal  was  completed  in  1882,  after 
occupying  some  two  or  three  years  in  construc- 
tion. It  cost  p£i 25,000,  and  entails  a  yearly 
expenditure  in  maintenance  and  staff  of  close 
upon  ^3,000.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  tap 
the  river  through  that  great  mass  of  solid  rock  ? 
Well,  the  very  excellent  reason  for  this  was,  that 
in  this  way  the  water  was  given  a  certain  fall, 
which  was  so  calculated  as  to  impart  to  the 
canal  bed,  throughout  its  course,  an  average 
gradient  of  about  ift.  gin.  per  mile. 

Our  second  photo,  shows  the  other  side  of 


teresting  experience  to  shoot  through  the  tunnel 
in  a  flat-bottomed  boat.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  lie  extremely  low,  otherwise  one 
would  have  one's  brains  knocked  out  against 
the  rock  roof  of  the  tunnel.  The  work  of  boring 
through  this  great  rock  was  both  slow  and  costly, 
as  one  may  well  imagine  ;  consequently,  the 
average  progress  was  only  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  feet  per  day.  Work  in  the  tunnel,  by  the 
way,  was  a  very  risky  business,  particularly  in 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  Platte  River  usually 
becomes  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the 
Thames.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  works 
were  partly  flooded,  owing  to  high  water  in  the 
river,  and  the  obstruction  afforded  by  the 
erection  oT  the  dam.  The  contractor  very 
wisely  engaged  the  services  of  a  large  number 


OTHER  SIDE  OF  TUNNEL  IN   THE  ROCK,   WHERE  THE  CANAL  COMMENCES. 


the  rock  where  the  waters  of  the  Platte  River 
emerge  in  canal  form  and  flow  into  the  first  set 
of  flumes,  or  great  wooden  troughs.  At  most 
times  the  water  rushes  out  of  this  tunnel 
with  very  great  velocity,  and  it  is  a  very  in- 


of  Italian  labourers,  skilled  in  tunnel  work,  they 
having  come  direct  from  the  operations  on  the 
far-famed  St.  Gothard. 

The  dam  is  constructed  of  a  heavy  framework 
of  timber,  the  space  inside  being  filled  with 
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PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  CANAL  AND  RIVER  (PLATTE  CANON). 


broken  rock  and  gravel,  supplied  mainly  from 
the  tunnel  excavations.  In  the  construction  of 
this  dam  and  wing  there  were  used  60,000 
square  feet  of  lumber,  750  tons  of  rock,  and 
about  1,5001b.  of  iron.  The  dam  contains 
five  openings,  each  7ft.  wide,  extending  from 


top  to  bottom,  and  through  these  the  river 
passes  into  the  tunnel. 

The  above  photograph  we  reproduce  gives  one 
a  splendid  panoramic  view  of  this  wonderful 
artificial  river,  running  side  by  side  with  its 
depleted   source   or   "parent."  Immediately 
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after  emerging  from  the  tunnel,  the  water  is 
carried  in  the  flumg  or  trough  before  men- 
tioned, this  conduit  being  40ft.  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  5ft.  in  depth.  In  this  artificial 
bed  the  canal  flows  down  the  canon  and 
ultimately  emerges  upon  the  parched  plains, 
which  it  fertilizes  with  its  touch  in  a  most 
astonishing  manner.  Mr.  Barclay  well  remem- 
bers the  time  when  a  journey  over  these  plains 
was  a  distressing  experience  by  reason  of  their 
desolate  barrenness.  Now,  however,  he  speaks 
of  beautiful  wheat  fields  in  the  same  spot,  and 
rich  orchards,  too,  with  comfortable  homesteads, 
interspersed  here  and  there  by  quick-growing 
trees,  which  have  absolutely  transformed  the 
face  of  the  land. 

After  following  the  course  of  the  parent  river 
for  a  little  distance,  the  canal  branches  off  into 
the  more  arid  parts  of  the  country,  where  it 
is  plit  up  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  It  carries  about  165,000  cubic 
yards  of  water  every  hour,  this  being  sufficient  to 
irrigate  at  least  150,000  acres  of  land.  The  bed 
of  the  canal  is  almost  exclusively  composed  of 
woodwork — red  pine,  brought  some  250  miles 
from  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  The  use  of 
wood  was  rendered  imperative,  in  consequence 
of  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil  along  the  whole 
route.  It  was  found  practicably  impossible  to 
dig  a  bed  for  the  canal  naturally  out  of  the  earth 
throughout  its  whole  length,  for  had  this  been 
done  the  water  would  have  dried  up  exactly  like 
the  parent  river  in  the  summer  time. 


Almost  needless  to  observe,  a  very  strict 
supervision  has  to  be  exercised  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  canal  in  order  to  prevent  any  theft 
of  the  precious  fluid,  and  also  to  detect  leakages 
or  overflows.  The  men  engaged  in  this  work 
ride  along  the  canal  in  buggies,  or  on  horseback, 
each  inspector  being  responsible  for  a  certain 
section.  Should  any  part  of  the  wooden  troughs 
need  repair,  the  supply  is  cut  off  "  at  the  main," 
so  to  speak,  and  the  canal  allowed  to  run  dry  until 
the  defects  are  made  good.  During  the  winter 
months,  when  the  natural  rainfall  is  almost 
sufficient  in  itself  to  water  the  surrounding 
country,  our  canal  is  practically  non  est ;  so 
that,  from  October  till  April,  no  water  is  diverted 
from  the  Platte  River  through  the  tunnel  into 
the  canal. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  views 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  the 
one  next  reproduced.  Here  we  see  what  may 
be  described  as  an  artificial  river  conducted  on 
a  kind  of  bridge  over  the  dried-up  bed  of  a 
natural  river,  the  lower  stream  in  this  case  being 
known  as  the  Plum  Creek. 

Of  course,  in  the  flood  season  the  spectacle 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  since  the  natural 
river  beneath  is  then  a  broad,  rushing  torrent, 
tearing  away  at  right  angles  amongst  the  piles 
beneath  the  canal  above,  and  threatening  to 
wash  it  away  altogether  ! 

Now,  obviously,  this  was  an  expensive  under- 
taking to  initiate,  and  likewise  costly  to  maintain. 
Therefore,  one  naturally  asks,  "  Where  do  the 
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GREAT  SNAKE-LIKE  PIPE  AT  THE       DWINDLING      END  OF  CANAL. 


company  'come  in'?"  Well,  the  company 
distribute  the  contents  of  their  artificial  river  on 
very  fair  terms,  considering  the  circumstances. 
Farmers  desirous  of  participating  in  the  benefits 
of  the  canal  have  to  pay  a  kind  of  entrance 
fee  of  between  ^200  to  ^300,  according 
to  the  extent  of  ground  they  have  under  • 
cultivation.  An  average  farm  in  that  part 
of  the  country  may  be  estimated  at  eighty 
acres,  and  for  each  acre  the  farmer  has  to 
pay  an  annual  rental  for  his  water  of  one 
dollar  seventy-five  cents — of  course,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  entrance  fee  granting  him  the  use 
of  any  water  at  all.  A  narrow  channel  is 
cut  from  the  canal,  and  the  farmer  can  use 
his  own  particular  supply  of  water  in  what 
manner  he  considers  best.  His  supply,  how- 
ever, is  strictly  regulated  by  a  very  ingenious 
apparatus  known  as  the  "  penstock,"  which 
both  measures  and  checks  the  supply  of 
water  drawn  off.  With  so  many  drains 
upon  it  right  and  left,  mile  after  mile,  the 
canal  naturally  dwindles  considerably  as  it 
goes  along,  so  that  its  last  state  is  even 
more  curious  than  the  first. 

"Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  canal," 
says  Mr.  Barclay — "  which,  of  course,  gradu- 
ally decreases  in  size  as  the  water  is  tapped 
in  all  directions  for  irrigation  purposes — yet 
another  method  of  conveyance  is  adopted. 
Instead  of  constructing  a  high  aqueduct 
across  Sand  Creek,  the  water  is  brought  along 


in  a  curious  wooden  pipe 
across  the  very  bed  of  the 
creek  itself." 

The  pipe,  which  is  shown 
in  the  next  two  photo- 
graphs, resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a  gigantic 
snake,  the  illusion  being 
rendered  the  more  com- 
plete by  the  innumerable 
steel  bands  that  encircle 
it,  and  give  it  a  natural, 
ribbed-like  appearance 
when  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance. This  pipe  is  only 
29m.  in  diameter,  and  is 
built  up  exactly  in  the 
manner  of  a  barrel.  The 
staves  are  all  of  equal 
length,  but  are  dovetailed 
into  each  other,  and  held 
in  position  by  bands  of 
steel  with  screw  tops.  The 
ordinary  iron  hoops  of 
barrels  are  not  used,  be- 
cause they  are  not  nearly 
so  durable  as  these  circular 
steel  bands.  This  strange-looking  pipe  worms 
itself  across  some  600ft.  of  parched-up  country, 
and  even  when  the  rainy  season  commences  and 
the  waters  of  the  river  whose  bed  it  crosses  com- 
mence to  surge  down  over  it,  it  still  continues  to 
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do  its  useful  work  of  irrigation,  flowing  placidly 
and  undisturbed  through  the  bed  of  the 
raging  river  and  thence  out  into  the  plains 
again. 

A  very  curious  feature  about  the  land  irrigated 
by  the  Platte  Canal  is  that  as  soon  as  it  is  broken 
up  and  watered,  the  first  thing  to  put  in  a 
spontaneous  appearance  is  the  sunflower,  which 
springs  up  in  incredible  profusion  if  left 
unchecked.  The  seeds  of  this  flower  have 
evidently  been  left  in  the  ground,  without  losing 
their  vitality,  throughout  a  whole  geological 
epoch. 

Needless  to  remark,  the  company  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  this  canal  carefully 
weighed  every  consideration  before  embarking 
on  it — the  enterprise,  not  the  canal.  A  very 
considerable  stimulus  to  the  undertaking  was 
the  offer  from  certain  American  railway  com- 
panies of  extensive  lands  held  by  them,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  some  hundred  thousand  acres. 
This  land,  which  was  well  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
proposed  canal,  was  offered  to  the  company  at 
the  very  low  figure  of  two  dollars  per  acre. 
That  the  purchase  of  this  was  a  very  satisfactory 
investment  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that, 
during  the  Denver  "boom,"  the  company  sold 
some  of  the  same  two  dollar  land  at  prices 
ranging  up  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre  ! 

But  before  these  modern  representatives  of 
Moses  "  struck  the  rock  "  and  brought  forth  an 
abundance  of  water,  these  parched  plains  of 


Colorado  produced  nothing  but  short,  scanty 
grass,  and  even  that  for  only  a  month  or  two  in 
the  spring.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  it 
required  between  five  and  ten  acres  of  unirrigated 
land  to  maintain  one  solitary  beast,  owing,  of 
course,  to  the  sparseness  of  feed. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  actual  length 
of  this  peculiar  artificial  river.  Well,  it  is  about 
thirty  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  tunnel 
where  it  emerges  to  the  point  where  it  dwindles 
away  altogether.  In  these  parts,  if  there  is  no 
water  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  land  can 
be  bought  at  two-and-a-half  dollars  an  acre. 
When  the  water  is  still  further  away,  the  price  is 
only  one  dollar  and  a  half.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  indispensable  fluid  is  close  at  hand, 
the  price  will  jump  up  per  acre  to  no  less  than 
from  2  5dols.  to  5odols.  !  Hence,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Platte  Canal  is  capable  of  being  turned 
into  a  splendid  commercial  success. 

Our  last  photograph  is  a  view  of  the  great 
pipe  (here  buried),  extending  from  the  top  of  the 
south  bank  of  Sand  Creek  northward  across  the 
creek  itself.  This  view  shows  where  the  pipe  is 
buried  in  the  sands  of  the  creek,  and  protected 
by  piles  on  either  side  to  prevent  it  from  being 
washed  away  when  the  torrent  is  in  flood.  We 
have  already  seen  where  this  extraordinary  arti- 
ficial river  is  borne  on  an  aqueduct  above  the 
natural  river  ;  and  now  in  this  photo,  we  see  it 
burrowing  beneath  the  bed  of  another  natural 
stream. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OP  THE  PIPE — BURIED  IN  THE  SAND  AND  PROTECTED  BY  PILES  TO  PREVENT  THE 
CREEK-PLOOD  WASHING  IT  AWAY. 


In  Search  of  an  Orchid. 


By  Frederick  Boyle. 


Dealing  with  the  thrilling  romance  of  the  incessant  hunt  for  these  rare  and  costly  blooms  that  goes 

on  in  remote  parts  of  the  world. 


HE  Cypripedium  may  be  called  the 
Flower  of  Fashion.  Persons  who 
recognise  no  magic  virtue  in  the 
favour  of  society  may  hold,  and 
even  say,  that  its  shape  is  odd, 
without  grace  or  striking  effect,  and  its  colour 
indistinct.  But  they  are  thinking  of  the  genus 
at  large,  and,  in  particular,  as  is  natural,  of 
those  species  which  millionaires  and  gardeners 
fancy.    But  now  for  the  romance. 

The  time  is  not  remote  when  the  lowest  price 
recorded  for  a  bit  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum 
was  sixty  guineas. 

Its  annals  open  in  1878,  when  Mrs.  Spicer, 
a  lady  residing  at  Wimbledon,  asked  Messrs. 
Veitch  to  come  and  see  a  curious  flower, 
very  lovely,  as  she 
thought,  which 
had  made  its 
appearance  in  her 
greenhouse.  Messrs. 
Veitch  shared  the 
lady's  opinion,  and 
promptly  offered 
seventy  guineas, 
which  were  accepted. 
I  may  remark  that 
Cypripeds  are  easy  to 
cultivate.  They  are 
alsoquickto  increase. 
Messrs.  Veitch  hur- 
ried their  specimen 
along,  and  divided  it 
as  fast  as  was  safe. 
To  say  that  the 
morsels  fetched  their 
weight  in  gold  would 

be  the  reverse  of  exaggeration — mere  bathos. 

Importers  sat  up.  They  were  not  without  a 
hint  to  direct  their  search  in  this  case.  The 
treasure  had  arrived  amongst  a  quantity  of  Cyp. 
insigne.  Therefore  it  must  be  a  native  of 
the  Himalayan  region — Assam,  Darjeeling,  or 
Sikkim,  no  doubt.  There  are  plenty  of  persons 
along  that  frontier  able  and  willing  to  hunt  up  a 
new  plant.  A  good  many  of  them  probably 
received  commissions  to  find  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum. 

At  St.  Albans  they  were  more  deliberate. 
It  is  not  exactly  usual  for  ladies  residing  at 
Wimbledon  to  receive  consignments  of  orchids. 
When  such  an  event  happens,  one  may  conclude 
that  they  have  relatives  or  intimate  friends  in 


SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ORCHID  WHICH   FORSTERM ANN  WENT  TO  SEEK. 


the  district  where  those  orchids  grow ;  it  will 
hardly  be  waste  of  time  anyhow  to  inquire.  A 
discreet  investigation  proved  that  this  lady's  son 
was  a  tea-planter,  with  large  estates  on  the  con- 
fines of  Bhutan.  With  the  address  in  his  pocket 
Mr.  Forstermann,  a  collector  of  renown,  started 
by  next  mail. 

Orchids  must  be  classed  with  ferce  naturm  in 
which  a  landowner  has  no  property.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  business  will 
tell  the  casual  inquirer  where  to  pick  up,  on  his 
own  estate,  weeds  worth  seventy  guineas  each. 
Forstermann  did  not  expect  it.  Leaving  his 
baggage  at  the  dak  bungalow,  he  strolled  afoot 
to  the  large  and  handsome  mansion  indicated. 
Mr.  Spicer  wa,s  sitting  in  the  veranda,  and,  in 

the  pleasant,  easy 
way  usual  with  men 
who  very  rarely  see  a 
white  stranger  of  re- 
spectable appear- 
ance, he  shouted  : — 
"Are  you  looking 
for  me,  sir  ?  Come 
up  !" 

Forstermann  went 
up,  took  an  arm- 
chair and  a  cheroot, 
accepted  a  comfort- 
ing glass,  and 
sketched  his  expe- 
riences of  the  road 
before  declaring  even 
his  name.  Then  he 
announced  himself 
as  an  aspirant  tea- 


planter,  desirous  to 
gain  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  business 
before  risking  his  very  small  capital.  In  short, 
could  Mr.  Spicer  give  him  a  "job"? 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Mr.  Spicer.  "We 
have  quite  as  many  men  in  your  position  as  we 
can  find  work  for.  But,  anyhow,  you  can  look 
round  and  talk  to  our  people  and  see  whether 
the  life  is  likely  to  suit  you.  Meantime,  you're 
very  welcome  to  stay  here  as  my  guest.  If 
you've  brought  a  gun,  my  manager  will  show 
you  some  sport ;  but  he's  away  just  now.  Oh, 
you  needn't  thank  me.  In  my  opinion,  it's  the 
duty  of  men  who  have  succeeded  to  help  be- 
ginners along,  and  I'm  sorry  I  can't  do  more  for 
you." 

Forstermann   remembers  a  twinge  of  con- 
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HOW  AN  ORCHID  ARRIVES  IN  LONDON. 

From  a  Plcoto.  by  II.  Thomas,  St.  Albans. 

science  here.  It  may  be  indubitable  that 
orchids  are  fera  natures.  But  they  have  a  dis- 
tinct money  value,  for  all  that,  and  to  remove 
them  from  the  estate  of  a  man  who  gives  you  a 
reception  like  this  !  Anyhow,  he  felt  uncom- 
fortable. But  to  find  the 
thing  was  his  first  duty. 
Possibly  some  arrange- 
ment might  be  made, 
though  he  could  not  ima- 
gine how. 

The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, of  course,  and  a 
week  passed  very  plea- 
santly. But  Forstermann 
could  not  bring  his  host  to 
the  point  desired.  Several 
times  they  observed  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  whilst  riding 
or  driving  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Spicer  even 
remarked,  when  his  atten- 
tion was-  called  to  it,  that 
he  had  sent  a  number  of 
plants  home,  but  nothing 
followed.  Then  the 
manager  returned,  and  the 
same  night  an  appointment 
was  made  to  go  after  duck 
on  the  morrow. 


FORSTERMANN,   THE  GREAT  COLLECTOR,  WHO  WENT 
SEARCH  OF  THE  ORCHID. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Giibelman,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


Forstermann  turned  out  at  dawn,  but  his 
companion  was  not  ready.  He  gave  the 
explanation  as  they  rode  along  : — 

"  We  had  another  chelan  last  night — you 
have  learnt  the  meaning  of  that  word,  1 
daresay  ! — a  faction  fight  among  our  people. 
The  coolies  on  this  estate  come  mostly  from 
Chota,  Nagpore,  and  thereabouts.  They're 
good  workers,  and  not  so  troublesome  as 
regular  Hindus  when  once  they've  settled 
down.  But  there's  generally  a  bother  when 
a  new  gang  arrives.  We  tell  our  agents 
to  be  very  careful  in  recruiting  none  but 
friendly  clans.  Young  mice  and  fig  leaves 
we  find  best  among  the  Oraons,  stars  and 
wild  geese  among  the  Sonthals  "  Forster- 
mann was  puzzled,  but  he  did  not  interrupt. 
"  It's  no  use,  however.  They  take  any 
fellow  that  comes  along — and  between  our- 
selves, you  know,  considering  how  many  of 
those  scamps  bolt  with  the  contract-money 
and  never  enlist  a  soul,  \re  haven't  so  very 
much  to  complain  of.  It's  a  bad  system, 
sir  ! 

"Well,  when  they  get  here,  a  mixed  lot, 
they  find  half-a-dozen  mixed  lots  established. 
We  have,  to  my  knowledge,"  reckoning 
on  his  fingers,   "  tortoises,    tigers,  crows, 
eels,  grass -spiders,  fishing-nets — aye,  and 
a   lot   more,   besides  stars   and   wild  geese. 
Of  course,  they  quarrel  at  sight,  and  we  don't 
interfere  unless  the  chelan  gets  serious.  What's 
the  good  ?    But,  besides  that,  there  is  a  stand- 
ing provocation,  as  you  may  say.    Some  of  our 
coolies    have    been  with 
us   many  years.  They 
don't  care  to  go  home — for 
reasons   good,   no  doubt, 
but  it's  not  our  business. 
Well,  two  of  these  fellows 
have   married  —  one,  a 
potato,    has   married  the 

stomach  of  a  pig  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  Forstermann 
could  not  contain  himself. 

"Those  are  their  families, 
you  know."  The  manager, 
quite  grave  hitherto, 
laughed  out  suddenly. 
"  Of  course,  it  seems  mighty 
droll  to  you,  but  we're  ac- 
customed to  it.  Each  clan 
claims  to  be  descended 
from  the  thing  after  which 
it  is  named.  You  mustn't 
ask  me  how  the  stomach 
of  a  pig  can  have  children. 
That's  beyond  our  under- 
standing. The  point  is  that 
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certain  of  these  stocks  may  not  intermarry  under 
pain  of  death — that's  their  law.  So  you  may 
fancy    the    rumpus    when     strange  potatoes 

arriving  here  find  one  of  their  breed  "  he 

laughed  again.  "  It  does  sound  funny,  when 
you  think  of  it  !  Last  night,  however,  when  the 
usual  disturbance  broke  out — a  new  gang  arrived 
yesterday,  you  know — Minjar,  the  eel,  who  is 
the  other  fellow  that  has  married  some  girl  he 
ought  not  to,  declared  he  had  made  blood- 
brotherhood  with  the  chief  of  the  Bhutias  across 
the  river,  who  would  come  to  avenge  him  if  he 
were  hurt.  And  I  fancy  that's  not  quite  such 
nonsense  as  you  would  think.    I  saw  Minjar 

there  that  time  I  got  the  orchid  " 

Forstermann  heard  no  more  of  the  tale.  The 
orchid  !    They  reached  the  pool,  and  he  shot 


With  a  clear  conscience  and  heartiest  thanks 
Forstermann  bade  his  host  farewell  next  day. 
He  had  a  long  and  painful  search  before 
him  still,  for  his  informant  could  give  no  more 
than  general  directions.  The  plant  grew  upon 
rocks  along  the  bed  of  a  stream  to  the  north- 
west of  Mr.  Spicer's  plantation,  not  less  than 
two  days'  journey  from  the  river — that  was 
about  all.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
besides  tigers,  were  savages. 

Many  a  stream  did  Forstermann  explore 
under  the  most  uncomfortable  circumstances, 
wading  thigh-deep,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  room  even  to 
summarize  the  long  letter  in  which  he  detailed 
these  adventures. 
''To  explore  the  upland  waters  would  have  been 


From  a] 

ducks  conscientiously,  but  his  thoughts  were 
busy  in  devising  means  to  lead  the  conversation 
back  to  that  point. 

There  was  no  need  of  finesse,  however.  At  a 
word  the  manager  told  everything.  He  it  was 
who  found  the  Cypripedium  which  had  caused 
such  a  fuss,  when  shooting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river — that  is,  beyond  British  territory. 
Struck  with  its  beauty,  he  gathered  a  plant  or 
two  and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Spicer.  It  took  him 
several  days'  journey  to  reach  the  spot,  but  he 
was  shooting  by  the  way.  Tigers  abounded 
there — so  did  fever.  The  mountaineers  were 
as  unfriendly  as  they  dared  to  be.  For  these 
reasons  Mr.  Spicer  begged  him  not  to  return. 
The  same  motive,  doubtless,  caused  the  planter 
to  be  reticent  towards  others. 


[Photograph. 

comparatively  easy  ;  he  might  have  walked 
along  the  bank.  But  the  Cypripedium  grew  in 
a  valley ;  and  nowhere  is  tropical  vegetation 
more  dense  than  in  those  steaming  clefts  which 
fall  from  the  mountains  of  Bhutan.  To  cut  a 
path  was  out  of  the  question  ;  the  search  would 
have  lasted  months,  putting  expense  aside.  It 
was  necessary  to  march  up  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

Forstermann  ascended  each  tributary  with 
patient  hopefulness,  knowing  that  success  was 
certain  if  he  could  hold  out.  And  it  came  at 
length  to  one  so  deserving ;  but  the  manager 
had  wandered  to  a  much  greater  distance  than 
he  thought.  After  wading  all  the  forenoon  up 
a  torrent  which  had  not  yet  lost  its  highland 
chill,  Forstermann  reached  a  glade,  encircled 
by  rocks  steep  as  *  wall — so  steep  that  he  had 
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to  fashion  rakes  of  bamboo  wherewith  to  drag 
down  the  masses  of  orchid  which  clung  to  them. 
It  was  Cypripedium  Spicerianum  ! 

Then  arose  the  difficulty  of  getting  his 
plunder  away.  After  much  journeying  to  and 
fro,  Forstermann  engaged  thirty-two  Bhutias, 
half  to  carry  rice  for  the  others  along  those 
mountain  tracks,  where  251b.  is  a  heavy  load. 


From  a  PJtato.  by] 


A  TYPICAL  ORCHID  FOREST. 


So  they  travelled  until,  one  day,  after  halting  at 
a  village,  the  men  refused  to  advance.  The 
road  ahead  was  occupied  by  a  tiger  :  I  should 
mention  that  such  alarms  had  been  incessant ; 
in  no  country  are  tigers  so  common  or  so 
dangerous  as  in  Bhutan.    Forstermann  drove 


them  along;  at  the  next  bit  of  jungle  eight  threw 
down  their  loads  and  vanished.  He  found 
himself  obliged  to  return,  but  eight  more  were 
missing  when  he  reached  the  village.  There 
was  no  other  road.  Gradually  the  poor  fellow 
perceived  that  he  must  abandon  his  enterprise 
or  clear  the  path.  At  sunset,  they  told  him,  the 
brute  would  be  watching — probably  in.  a  tree, 
described  with  precision. 
Forstermann  spent  the  time 
in  writing  farewell  letters — ■ 
making  his  will,  perhaps. 
Towards  sunset,  he  took  a 
rifle  and  a  gun  and  sallied 
forth. 

The  Bhutias  assured  him 
that  there  was  no  danger — 
from  this  enemy,  at  least — 
until  he  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tree  ;  but 
we  may  imagine  the  terrors 
of  that  lonely  walk,  which 
must  be  repeated  in  dark- 
ness, if  he  lived,  or  if  the 
tiger  did  not  show.  But 
luck  did  not  desert  a  man 
so  worthy  of  favour.  He 
recognised  the  tree,  an  old 
dead  stump  overhanging  the 
path,  clothed  in  ferns  and 
creepers.  Surveying  it  as 
steadily  as  the  tumult  of  his 
spirits  would  allow,  in  the 
fading  light  he  traced  a 
yellow  glimmer  among  the 
leaves.  Through  his  field- 
glass,  at  twenty  yards' 
distance,  he  scrutinized 
this  faint  shadow.  The 
tiger  grew  impatient — softly 
it  raised  its  head — so  softly 
behind  that  screen  of  ferns, 
that  a  casual  wayfarer 
would  not  have  noticed  it. 
But  it  was  the  hint  Forster- 
mann needed.  With  a 
prayer,  he  took  aim,  fired — 
threw  down  his  rifle  and 
snatched  the  gun.  But  crash — stone-dead  fell 
the  tiger,  and  its  skin  is  a  hearthrug  on  which  I 
stood  to  hear  this  tale. 

So,  on  March  9th,  1884,  40,000  plants  of 
Cypripedium  Spicerianum  were  offered  at 
Stevens's  Auction  Rooms. 


J  E.  Hwehh. 


The  Fiery  Ordeal  of  Fiji. 


By  Maurice  Delcasse. 


A  weird  set  of  photographs  of  a  weird  ceremony, 

astounded  the  traveller 

DON'T  think  there  is  a  more  ex- 
traordinary custom  extant  in  the 
world  than  the  ordeal  depicted  in 
the  five  excellent  photos,  repro- 
duced in  this  article  ;  and  as  to  the 
photos,  themselves,  it  is  questionable  whether 
more  picturesque  compositions  were  ever  pro- 
duced by  a  camera.  There  was  no  posing  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  mark  you,  the  natives 
simply  going  about  their  curious  business  in 
their  own  way,  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  being  photographed.  I  desire  to 
acknowledge  here  my  indebtedness  for  the  loan 
of  the  photos,  to  Lord  Stanmore,  some  time 
Governor  of  Fiji. 

The  Island  of  Benga,  where  these  photos, 
were  taken,  is  not  far  from  Suva,  the  capital  of 
Fiji.  This  mysterious  fire-walking  ceremony 
has  puzzled  experienced  scientists  who  have 
witnessed  it,  and  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
feat  has  yet  been  discovered. 

At  one  time,  the  ceremony  was  only  performed 
at  long  intervals,  and  then  in  the  greatest 
secrecy  ;  but  on  one  occasion  the  natives  were 
officially  approached  on  the  subject  of  allowing 
white  men  to  witness  the  spectacle,  and  after 
much  persuasion  they  reluctantly  consented. 
When  the  time  drew,  near,  the  Union  Steamship 


which  has  hitherto 
in  the  South  Seas. 


baffled   the  scientist  and 


Company's  steamer  Maori  made  a  special  trip 
from  the  Fijian  capital  to  the  Island  of  Benga, 
to  allow  a  party  of  English  tourists  and  others 
to  witness  the  ceremony. 

In  the  Na  Mata,  the  Government  newspaper 
of  Fiji,  printed  in  the  native  language,  an 
account  of  these  fire  -  walkers  was  published 
about  twelve  years  ago.  On  the  occasion  men- 
tioned, a  Government  official  was  present  to 
witness  the  proceedings,  and  he  affirms  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  as  set  down  herein. 

The  Island  of  Benga,  where  the  fiery  ordeal 
takes  place,  was  the  supposed  residence  of  some 
of  the  old  gods  of  Fiji,  and  was  therefore  con- 
sidered a  sacred  land.  Naturally,  also,  its  chiefs 
took  high  rank.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  native  lovo,  or  oven,  in  which  the 
masawe  root  is  baked.  This  oven  is  merely  a  more 
or  less  circular  hole,  or  hollow,  dug  and  prepared 
in  the  ground,  with  a  diameter  of  from  1 8ft.  tc 
24ft.  The  oven  is  next  filled  with  rough  logs  of 
firewood,  piled  up  9ft.  or  10ft.  The  accompany- 
ing photo,  shows  the  natives  preparing  the  oven 
at  this  stage.  On  the  logs  are  placed  a  great 
number  of  water-worn  stones,  varying  in  weight 
from  81b.  or  iolb.  to  icwt.  It  may  here  be 
explained  that  the  masawe  is  a  Draccena,  with 
fibrous  roots  as  large  as  a  yam,  and  full  of  sugar. 


From  a  rhoto.  by] 


BRINGING  THE  LOGS  TO  HEAT  THE  GREAT  CIRCULAR  OVEN. 


[J.  W.  Lindt,  Melbourne. 
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These  roots  are  baked  in  the  lovo  for  four  days. 
The  fire  for  the  ordeal  is  lighted  in  the  masawe 
oven  before  daybreak,  and  burns  for  several 
hours — that  is  to  say,  until  all  the  stones  on 
the  top,  big  and  little,  have  fallen  through  into 
the  hole  and  become  almost  white  with  heat. 

Then,  of  course,  nothing  remains  but  a 
quantity  of  charred  embers  and  a  few  half- 
burnt  logs. 

The  heat  given  off  by  the  red-hot,  stone-lined 
pit  was  so  great  on  the  occasion  we  are  describ- 
ing that  Lord  Stanmore's  aide-de-camp  declares 
it  to  have  been  intolerable  even  when  he  was 
standing  10ft.  from  the  edge  of  the  oven. 


pelled  to  rest  the  poles  on  the  side  of  the  oven, 
and  then  pull  on  them  by  means  of  vine  ropes. 
The  Fijians  who  take  part  in  this  ceremony 
make  for  themselves  out  of  the  broad  banana 
leaf  a  special  kind  of  garment  to  shelter 
their  bodies  from  the  heat  given  off  by  the 
white-hot  stones. 

When  the  big  embers  have  been  removed, 
the  wood  ashes  are  swept  away  by  means  of 
whisks  fastened  to  the  ends  of  long  sticks,  as 
shown  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page,  and 
then  nothing  remains  in  the  oven  save  the  clean 
layer  of  glowing  stones.  These  preliminaries, 
after  the  fire  has  burned  itself  out,  occupy  about 


From  a  Photo,  by] 


LEVELLING  THE  WHITE-HOT  STONES  WITH  GREEN  POLES. 


[J.  IF.  Lindt,  Melbourne. 


In  due  time  the  embers  are  dragged  or  fished 
out  by  means  of  vines  attached  to  long  sticks, 
the  end  of  the  vine  having  a  running  loop  which 
is  placed  over  the  log.  The  partially-burnt  logs 
and  embers  having  been  removed,  long  green 
sticks,  1 8ft.  or  20ft.  in  length,  are  then  inserted 
into  the  oven  among  the  heaps  of  hot  stones, 
and  using  these  as  levers,  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  second  photo.,  the  stones  are  distributed 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  floor  of  the 
earth-oven. 

Sometimes  the  heat  is  so  terrific  that  the 
operators  are  unable  directly  to  manipulate 
the    levers    themselves,    so    they   are  corn- 


half  an  hour,  and  then  all  is  ready  for  the 
ceremony  itself.  At  a  given  signal  the  per- 
formers, bare-legged  and  bare-footed,  excepting 
for  the  anklets  of  dried  fern  leaves,  crowd  into 
the  pit  and  commence  walking  leisurely  about 
as  if  on  a  fashionable  promenade.  The 
illustrations  on  pages  209  and  210  show  this 
in  the  most  vivid  manner  possible.  Here  is  the 
narrative  of  a  person  who  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony : — 

"Jonathan,  a  native  magistrate,  led  the  way 
into  the  pit,  closely  followed  by  fourteen  others. 
They  marched  round  about  the  oven,  moving 
slowly  and  leisurely,  and  treading  firmly  on  the 
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THE   LAST  TOUCHES— REMOVING   THE   EMBERS   FROM   THE   FLOOR   OF   THE  OVEN. 

From  a  Photo,  by  J.  W.  Lindt,  Melbourne. 


red-hot  stones.  The  spectacle  held  me  spell- 
bound. Every  moment  I  expected  my  nostrils 
to  be  assailed  with  the  smell  of  burning  human 
flesh,  but  it  was  not  so  ;  and  as  I  looked  in 
the  faces  of  the  men  strolling  about  in  the 
/ova,  I  could  see  no  emotion  whatever  de- 
picted, but  merely  the  inscrutable  impassivity 
of  feature  common  to  many  savage  races. 
Some  of  the  bystanders  threw  bundles  of 
green  leaves  and  branches  into  the  oven,  and 
immediately  the  men  inside  were  half  hidden 
in  the  clouds  of  steam  that  arose  from  the 
hissing,  boiling  sap.  Handkerchiefs  were  also 
thrown  in,  and  afforded  an  unmistakable  proof 
that  there  was  '  no  deception.'  Before  these 
lace  trifles  reached  the  floor  of  the  oven  they 
were  alight  and  almost  consumed  by  the  great 
heat.  Presently  Jonathan  and  his  followers 
marched  out  of  the  inferno,  and  were  promptly 
examined  by  the  Governor's  commissioner.  Not 
only  was  there  not  the  least  trace  of  burning, 
but  even  their  anklets,  which  were  of  dried 
fern  leaves,  and  therefore  extremely  inflammable, 
were  not  so  much  as  singed." 

Jonathan  himself  was  closely  cross-examined 
by  the  Government  official  present  —  of  whom 


he  stood  in  great  awe — and  he  declared  with 
perfect  candour,  "There  is  no  trick.  Why 
should  there  be  ?  I  and  my  forefathers  have 
done  this  thing  for  generations,  long  before  the 
white  man  came  into  the  islands.  Some  of  us 
may  not  believe  the  legend  of  the  Fairy  Chief 
Moliwai,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  has  been 
given  to  my  tribe  to  pass  unharmed  at  all  times 
through  the  masawe  oven." 

Another  official  eye-witness  declares  "the 
men  had  not  anointed  themselves  with  any 
preparation  whatsoever."  Traders,  missionaries, 
and  others  who  have  witnessed  the  ceremony 
cannot  explain  it,  and  some  have  endeavoured 
to  do  the  thing  themselves,  with  the  most 
horrible  and  disastrous  results. 

One  official  theory,  given  by  Lord  Stanmore's 
aide-de-camp,  is  contained  in  the  following  : — 
"I  venture  to  think  that  the  ordinary  mortal 
who  visits  tropical  climes  has  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  heat  the  natives  can  bear  on  the 
soles  of  their  feet.  Let  anyone  put  his  hand 
upon  a  rock  or  object  on  which  the  tropical 
sun  has  been  playing  for  some  hours,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  he  will  find  himself  extremely 
anxious  to  withdraw  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 
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The  native,  however,  can  go  all  day  on  the 
rocks  and  not  feel  the  heat.  In  fact,  he  has  on 
the  soles  of  his  feet  a  natural  sort  of  leathery 
substance — a  non-conductor  of  heat — perhaps 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  He  can  even  peel 
off  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  yet  feel 
no  pain." 

L.ord  Stanmore  himself,  however,  in  a  letter 
to  the  writer,  directly  contradicts  the  inference 
here  conveyed.  "  If  we  accept  this  theory,"  he 
says  in  effect,  "the  thing  excites  no  wonder.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  case  that  the  natives'  feet 


Now,  here  is  the  story  of  the  origin  of  this 
surprising  and  mysterious  ceremony.  It  is  the 
legend  of  Tui  Na  Moliwai,  a  mythical  personage, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  hills  in  the 
Sawan  district  on  the  west  side  of  Benga  Island. 
There  was  once  a  story-teller  in  the  village 
of  Narakaisese,  and  when  his  story  was  done  on 
one  occasion  the  spokesman  among  his  hearers 
asked,  according  to  custom,  what  each  of  the 
listeners  should  give  on  the  morrow  by  way  of 
recompense  {nabu — a  difficult  word  to  translate) 
for  his  entertainment.    Each  then  proceeded  to 
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THE   FIJIAN'S  ENTERING  THE  OVEN  OF  RED-HOT  STONES. 
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are  so  insensible.  I  have  often  seen  even  the 
hardiest  of  natives,  crossing  a  short  extent  of 
the  shingly  bed  of  a  river  in  the  hot  sunshine, 
compelled  to  run  off  to  cool  their  feet  in  the 
stream,  being  utterly  unable  to  bear  the  heat  of 
the  sun-warmed  stones."  And  Lord  Stanmore's 
testimony  is  conclusive.  In  his  opinion  the 
thing  is  simply  inexplicable,  and  a  better  theory 
will  have  to  be  found  than  the  callousness  of 
the  performers'  feet. 

But  even  granting  that  the  naked  feet  of  the 
Fijians  do  become  somewhat  hardened  in  the 
course  of  years,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they 
can  wall:  leisurely  about  bare-footed  on  white- 
hot  stones,  pressing  their  cuticle  on  to  the 
glowing  surface  with  all  the  weight  of  their 
body? 

\  ji  u-19. 


name  the  offering  he  would  present,  and  one, 
Tui  Qualita,  said  that  his  gift  should  be  a  fine 
eel.  Now,  Tui  Qualita  was  a  man  of  renown 
in  the  tribe,  and  he  went  out  on  the  morrow 
among  the  hills  until  he  came  to  a  pool  at 
Namoliwai,  which  seemed  a  likely  place  to  catch 
the  fish.  There  was  a  narrow-mouthed  hole  by 
this  pool  into  which  Tui  Qualita  promptly 
thrust  his  arm,  and  began  feeling  about  for  eels. 
After  a  time  he  grasped  something,  which  on  being 
pulled  out,  proved  to  be  apiece  of  masi — a  waist- 
girdle.  Tui  Qualita  thrust  his  hand  in  again 
presently  and  enlarged  the  hole  By  groping 
about  he  found  it  widened  into  a  cavern,  and  at 
last  he  succeeded  in  clutching  a  living  form. 
What  was  his  amazement  cn  drawing  it  forth  to 
find  that,  instead  of  an  eel,  he  had  secured  the 
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THE  RUSH  OF  NATIVES  INTO  THE  GREAT  EARTH  OVEN. 


[J.  W.  Lindt,  Melbourne. 


story-teller  himself,  Tui  Na  Moliwai  !  Moliwai, 
finding  himself  a  prisoner,  proceeded  to  beg  for 
mercy. 

"  I  will  watch  over  you,"  he  pleaded  to  his 
captor,  "and  be  your  war  god." 

"  That  won't  do,"  replied  Tui  Qualita, 
doggedly.  "  Don't  you  know  that  my  tribe  is 
always  victorious,  and  that  I  am  its  foremost 
warrior  ?  " 

"Then  let  me  be  your  guiding  spirit  in  dancing 
and  song." 

"  Not  enough,"  was  the  reply.  "Every  time 
we  dance  and  besport  ourselves  it  is  always 
the  Saguwis  (Tui  Qualita's  tribe)  who  lead  the 
van.  It  shall  be  your  fate,  Moliwai,  to  be 
baked  in  the  lovo  with  the  masawe  for  four  days 
and  four  nights." 

Then  Moliwai  recommenced  his  entreaties 
and  promises. 

I  will  be  your  guardian  spirit  at  sea,"  he 
said. 

"  No  good,"  was  the  inexorable  reply.  "  I  am 
no  sailor,  and  I  hate  the  sea." 

Next  the  fairy  promised  to  be  his  captor's  god 
of  riches  and  bring  him  wealth,  or  his  god  of 
beauty  and  make  him  beloved  of  fair  women. 


It  was  all  in  vain,  however.  At  last  the  Moliwai 
said  impressively,  and  desperately,  "Tui  Qualita, 
I  will  do  all  these  things  and  more.  If  you  will 
let  me  off  and  not  insist  upon  baking  me  with  the 
masawe  for  four  days  and  four  nights,  but  merely 
allow  me  to  walk  through  the  oven,  I  will  ordain 
that,  in  future,  when  the  masawe  is  baked,  you, 
too,  may  be  baked  in  the  lovo  with  it  and  yet 
shall  emerge  unscathed." 

This  tempting  offer  was  at  once  accepted,  and 
Moliwai  was  immediately  liberated.  He  then 
gathered  the  stones  and  brushwood  necessary, 
and  made  an  oven  in  the  ground.  Next,  when 
the  stones  were  red  hot,  he  led  Tui  Qualita  into 
the  furnace,  and  they  sat  down  together  on  the 
red-hot  stones,  which,  far  from  hurting  them,were 
merely  cool  and  pleasant  to  the  body — "grateful 
and  comforting,"  in  the  words  of  the  advertise- 
ment !  They  did  not,  however,  stay  the  full 
four  days  in  the  oven,  but  on  coming  out  the 
fairy  said  to  the  Fijian  brave:  "This  power 
shall  be  yours  and  your  descendants'  for  ever. 
Both  you  and  they  shall  at  all  times  walk  un- 
harmed in  the  masaive  oven."  A  ~d  having  said 
this,  the  fairy,  Tui  Na  Moliwa:,  vanished  for 
ever. 


In  the  Ocean  Depths. 


Some  Reminiscences  of  a  Diver.    Told  by  John  Pearce,  of  Whitstable. 

Relating  incidents  in  the  long  career  of  a  "  deep-sea  "  man.     Strange  sights  and  queer  adventures 
in  wrecked  vessels  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    Narrow  escapes  whilst  salving  treasure. 

the  principle  of  the  helmet  being  best  realized 
by  comparing  its  action  to  that  of  a  tumbler 
when  pressed  edge  downwards  into  a  pail  of 
water.  So  long  as  one  kept  upright,  the 
apparatus  worked  well  enough,  but,  of  course, 
you  could  not  move  about  freely,  nor  could 
you  work  whilst  lying  in  a  prostrate  position — a 
serious  drawback  long  since  obviated  by  Siebe, 
Gorman,  and  Company's  wonderful  djving 
dresses.  I  remember  I  had  been  working  for 
some  little  time  sending  up  boxes  of  goods, 
round  which  I  fastened  a  rope. 

The  attendant  at  the  signal  ropes  above  on' 
this  occasion  was  an  old  man  who  knew  very 
little  about  the  business  ;  and  as  I  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  ship's  rail  carefully  balanced,  I 
signalled  to  be  hauled  up.  1  he  old  man,  how- 
ever, misinterpreted  the  signal,  and  commenced 
to  slack  out  the  old-fashioned  ropes.  In  an 
instant  I  had  lost  my  footing  and  began  to 
sink  rapidly,  at  the  same  time  heeling  right  over. 
I  was  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
moment  of  my  death  was  at  hand.  The 
cold,  salt  water  gushed  up  into  the  helmet  and 
surged  round  my  face.  I  saw  all  kinds  cf 
mental  pictures  of  the  past,  but  I  suppose  in  a 
very  few  seconds  I  must  have  lost  consciousness. 


JOHN    I'EAKCE,  THE  VETERAN  DIVER. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Lambert,  Weston  a}id  Son,  Dover. 
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ES,  we  fellows  whose  work  lies  far 
beneath  the  restless  waves  of  the 
sea  have  some  very  queer  experi- 
ences. For  myself,  I  have  been  at 
the  game  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  whole  of 
this  period  has  been 
one  long  series  of 
adventures. 

One  day  in  1865 
I  received  instruc- 
tions to  visit  the 
wreck  of  the  Min- 
dora,  a  barque  of 
400  or  500  tons, 
laden  with  a  general 
cargo  for  the  supply 
of  hotels  at  certain 
ports  along  the 
Mediterranean 
coasts.  She  was  out- 
ward bound,  but  had 
not  gone  farther 
than  four  miles  from 
Dover  when  she 
went  down  in  seven- 
teen fathoms.  In 
those  days,  of  course, 
we  used  the  old 
"open"  diving  dress, 


'l   LOST  MV  FOOTING  AND   BEGAN  TO  SINK  RAPIDI-Y, 
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It  seems  my  comrade,  who  was  also  in  the  boat 
above,  suspected  that  something  was  wrong ;  so, 
after  waiting  a  few  moments,  he  hurled  the  old 
man  on  one  side,  and  commenced  hauling  on 
the  ropes.  I  was  soon  pulled  to  the  surface, 
but  was  considerably  more  dead  than  alive. 
However,  by  the  aid  of  some  stimulants  and 
much  careful  treatment  they  managed  to  pull 
me  round. 

The  very  same  year  I  had  a  particularly 
horrible   experience.      I  was  working  in  very 
deep  water  on  the  sunken   steamship  London, 
belonging  to  the  Dundee  Steamship  Company, 
which  had  sunk  in  the  Tay  after  a  collision.  The 
London  was  a  passenger  steamer, 
carrying    also    a   general  cargo. 
Amongst  other  apparatus  I  took 
down  with  me  a  sort  of  grappling 
arrangement,  with  four  chains  and 
hooks  attached  to  it.    It  was  my 
intention,   when   conducting  the 
salvage  operations,  to  fasten  the 
hooks  into   the  four   corners  of 
the   bales,   and   then   signal  for 
these  to  be  drawn  up.     I  ought 
to    tell    you,    though,    that  the 
goods  had  been  so  tightly  packed 
in  the  hold  when  the  ship  was 
in  dock,  that  when  the  water  got 
to  them  they  swelled  excessively, 
so  as  almost  to  burst  the  side  of 
the    ship ;    therefore,   the  bales 
could  not  be  got  out  by  ordinary 
means.    I  had  just  attached  the 
four  hooks  to  a  bale,  but  had  not 
let  go  the  upper  rope  altogether, 
when  the  accident  happened.  I 
was  holding  it  with  the  left  hand 
outstretched   to   guide   it,  when, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  all 
four  hooks  tore  through  their  hold 
on  the  bale  the  moment  the  strain 
came,  and  shot  up  with  such  velo- 
city as  to  take  me  quite  unawares. 
Before  I   could   draw   my  hand 
away,  two  of  the  big  hooks  had 
passed  right   through   it,  and  I 
was  whirled  upwards — I  cannot  say  into  the 
air,  because   I   was  working  at   the  bottom 
of  the  sea  in  70ft.  or  80ft.  of  water.    It  was 
an  awful  position.'   There  I  was,  hanging, with 
the  whole  weight  of  my  body  suspended ,  from 
the  hooks  through  my  hand.    I  was  unable  to 
pull  the  signal  line,  and  the  man  above  hauled 
me  up  precisely  as  though  I  had  been  one  of 
the  bales  of  linen.    Needless  to  say,  my  hand 
was  most  terribly  mangled  and  lacerated,  and  I 
shall    carry   the    marks    about    me '  to  my 
dying  day. 


HUNTING    KNIFE — VALUED  AT 
,£7,000 — RECOVERED  FROM 
A  WRECK. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  the  different  ways 
in  which  both  crew  and  passengers  behave  when 
a  wreck  occurs.  The  Deutschland  was  a  ship  of 
about  4,000  tons,  belonging  to  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Company,  sailing  from  Bremen  to  New 
York ;  and  when  off  the  North  Foreland,  some 
years  ago,  she  went  on  the  rocks  at  high  water, 
having  at  the  time  300  or  400  passengers  on 
board.  A  terrible  snowstorm  was  raging  at 
the  time,  and  the  seas  were  so  tremendously 
violent  as  to  prevent  the  lowering  of  the  boats. 
The  vessel,  however,  remained  more  or  less 
intact  on  the  rocks.  The  passengers  in  their 
despair  took  to  drinking  most  violently.  They 
caroused  for  at  least  a  clay  and 
a  half  before  the  sea  grew  suffi- 
ciently calm  to  allow  an  attempt 
to  be  made  to  reach  the  vessel. 
I  was  among  the  first  to  get  on 
board  this  ship. 

The  sight  down  below  was  de- 
plorable in  the  extreme ;  corpses 
were  floating  about  in  the  water 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  saloons, 
and  I  was  horrified  to  come 
across,  quite  unexpectedly,  three 
nuns,  still  in  their  quaint  cos- 
tume, lying  partly  covered  up  in 
their  bunks,  apparently  asleep. 
One  poor  man  had  placed  a  life- 
belt round  himself,  but  had  evi- 
dently lost  his  footing  and  got 
washed  head  first  down  a  big 
ventilator,  where  he  got  stuck  so 
fast  that  it  took  seven  men  to 
drag  out  his  dead  body  by  the 
heels. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary- 
wrecks  I  ever  remember  was  that 
of  the  Cadiz,  which  was  lost  in 
1875  between  Ushant  and  Mo- 
lene,  on  the  French  coast.  She 
was  a  good-sized  vessel,  belong- 
ing to  a  London  firm,  and  was 
trading  between  various  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  The  Cadiz  was 
homeward  bound  when  she 
struck,  and  sunk  immediately  in  fourteen 
fathoms.  She  carried  a  cargo  of  wine  and 
quicksilver.  I  had  hardly  got  to  the  scene 
of .  the  disaster  when  I  received  all  kinds  of 
exciting  telegrams  about  a  certain  mysterious 
hunting-knife,  which  was  said  to  be  worth 
^7,000.  Well,  curiously  enough,  I  found  that 
hunting-knife  far  down  in  the  water,  and  I 
decided  not  to  bring  it  to  the  surface  until  I 
had  made'  certain  that  the  underwriters  would 
pay  me  my  usual  5  per  cent,  on  this  amazing 
and  apparently  absurd  value* 
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Frankly,  I  thought  the  thing  was  a  mere 
family  relic,  and  that  this  seemingly  "  fancy " 
price  was  put  upon  it  out  of  mere  sentiment.  I 
telegraphed  to  that  prosaic  person  Lloyd's 
Agent,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment  he  replied 
that.  I  should  certainly  be  paid  5  per  cent,  on 
the.  ,£7,000.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  before 
that,  on  finding  the  thing  down  below,  I  put  it 
carefully  on  one  side,  tying  a  couple  of  pigs  of 
lead  to  it,  so  that  I  would  know  where  to  find  it 
again  when  I  wanted  it. 

This  wonderful  knife  was  inclosed  in  a  plain 
deal  case,  addressed  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Saldhana,  Portman  Square,  London.  Inside 
this  case  there  was  a  splendid  ebony  box,  and  in 
this  was  found  the  knife  itself,  together  with  a 
mould  of  it,  and  two  or  three  hundred  photo- 
graphs of  this  interesting  work  of  art. 


hand-bag  that  was  both  small  and  shabby. 
The  moment  I  got  on  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
attending  us  I  threw  this  bag  away,  with  a  hasty 
exclamation  at  my  folly  in  having  wasted  my 
time  on  such  an  apparently  worthless  object. 
A  French  official,  however,  who  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  moment,  quietly  picked  up  the . 
bag  and  took  it  on  shore  with  him.  Later  on 
I  chanced  to  be  present  when  he  opened  it, 
and,  very  much  to  my  amazement,  out  rolled 
packages  containing  fifty  $20  gold  American 
pieces,  750  English  sovereigns,  an  astonishing 
quantity  of  Spanish  gold  and  silver  coins,  together 
with  a  dazzling  lot  of  jewels,  consisting  mainly  of 
gold  watches  and  diamond  and  ruby  bracelets. 
It  was  evident  that  the  owner  of  the  bag  was 
drowned  in  the  very  act  of  trying  to  stuff  all  his 
valuables  into  this  portable  compass.  Altogether, 


'  I   THREW  THE  BAG  AWAY. 


Here  is  the  official  description  appended  to 
each  photograph  :  "  Hunting  Knife,  63  centi- 
metres long,  modelled  and  chased  in  silver  by 
Raphael  Zacharias  Da  Costa.  This  admirable 
work  of  art  was  commenced  in  June,  1863,  and 
completed  in  May,  1874."  Thus  we  see  that 
the  knife  took  the  artist  no  less  than  eleven  years 
to  complete.  The  consignee,  Field-Marshal  the 
Duke  of  Saldhana,  was  Portuguese  Minister  in 
London  at  the  time.  It  was  evidently  intended 
that  the  knife  should  be  offered  for  sale  in 
London.  Both  the  hilt  and  scabbard  were  most 
exquisitely  worked,  figures  of  animals  being 
introduced,  with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  as  eyes. 

As  I  climbed  to  the  surface  with  this  rich 
prize,  I  found  I  had  also  brought  up  with  me  a 


we  saved  on  this  occasion  about  ,£6,000  worth 
of  quicksilver,  ,£10,000  worth  of  wine,  and 
,£4,000  or  £5,000  worth  of  silver  and  lead, 
besides  miscellaneous  property.  Our  share  of 
the  salvage  amounted  to  30  per  cent,  on  all  this 
kind  of  stuff,  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  jewels. 

One  ghastly  feature  connected  with  the  Cadiz 
was  the  extraordinary  number  of  dead  bodies 
that  floated  around  my  head  and  harassed  and 
intercepted  me  at  every  turn.  This  kind  of 
thing  is  bad  enough  when  you  can  see  the 
corpses,  but  on  this  occasion  the  depth  of  water 
was  so  great  that  no  light  could  filter  down  to 
the  bottom.  Often  a  woman's  long  hair  curled 
about  the  glass  of  my  helmet,  and  her  arm 
appeared  almost  to  glide  about  my  neck. 

What  do  we  do  with  the  bodies  ?    Well,  1 
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am  afraid  we  don't  trouble  about  them  much — 
you  see  they  are  a  most  unprofitable  kind  of 
salvage  to  bring  to  the  surface.  The  death-roll 
of  the  Cadiz,  by  the  way,  was  particularly 
lamentable.  I  remember  there  was  one  family 
of  eleven  people — -.a.  man  and  his  wife  and 
nine  children — all  drowned  together ;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  saloon  steps  I  came  across 
an  old  gentleman  who  had  just  managed  to  put 
on  his  trousers,  and  one  arm  was  extended 
backwards  over  his  shoulder  as  though  he  were 
about  to  bring  over  his  braces. 

We  had  not  quite  finished  work  on  the  Cadiz 
when  we  heard  a  frightful  uproar  from  the  good 
people  of  Molene.  Somebody  said  another 
ship  had  come  to  grief  in  that  terrible  place, 
but  I  did  not  credit  it  at  the  time.  I  was  down 
below  in  the  cosy  cabin  of  my  own  schooner, 
playing  cards  with  my  brother-in-law,  when  the 
watchman  on  deck  shouted  that  he  heard  cries 
of  people  in  distress  in  the  distance.  I  rushed 
on  deck,  but  owing  to  the  dense  fog  that 
prevailed  I  could  not  find  out  for  some  time 
from  what  direction  the  cries  were  proceeding. 
At  last  I  settled  the  point  in  my  own  mind,  and 
my  brother-in-law  and  myself,  with  several  of 
our  men,  rowed  off  in  a  small  boat.  We  did 
not  get  very  far  when  we  saw  the  mast-head 
light  of  a  big  ship,  the  Boyne,  showing  just 
above  the  water. 

She  had  crashed  right  on  to  a  projecting 
piece  of  rock,  and,  as  we  subsequently  found 
out,  had  torn  a  hole  in  her  side  nearly  8oft. 
long.  Nearly  all  the  passengers  and  crew,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  had  managed  to  get 
into  the  boats.  These  we  helped  to  reach  the 
shore,  and  there  I  had  a  chat  with  the  captain, 
telling  him  who  I  was,  and  what  I  was  doing 
there.  He,  poor  man,  said  that  when  he  heard 
me  shout  as  I  approached  in  my  boat  he  thought 
he  was  on  the  Scilly  Isles,  because  I  spoke 
English.  Had  the  Boyne,  on  striking,  gone  a 
little  farther,  she  would  have  gone  down  like  a 
stone  in  deep  water,  as  did  the  Drummond  Castle 
in  almost  the  very  same  spot.  I  was  interested 
to  learn  that  the  Boyne,  in  addition  to  her  cargo, 
had  specie  on  board  to  the  value  of  ^£27,750, 
mainly  in  gold  and  diamonds. 

The  captain  asked  me  if  I  could  save  any  of 
these,  and  I  consented  10  make  the  attempt  on 
condition  that  he  paid  me  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent,  on  all  that  I  salved.  On  this  the  captain 
drew  up  a  form  of  agreement  which  I  signed, 
though,  of  course,  I  perfectly  well  understood 
at  the  time  that  this  document  would  hardly 
hold  good  in  a  court  of  law,  since  it  might  be 
argued,  and  justly,  the  captain  was  in  great 
mental  trouble  at  the  moment  of  signing  it. 
However,  I  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  risk  it, 


and  I  and  my  brother-in-law  subsequently 
undertook  the  necessary  diving  arrangements. 
It  was  really  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  attempt, 
because  the  approach  of  a  storm  might  have 
caused  the  wreck  to  break  up  altogether  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  went  down  and  forced  my  way 
to  the  bullion -room,  sending  up  the  packages 
of  gold  and  diamonds  with  all  possible 
rapidity.  Little  tissue-paper  packets  of  un- 
cut precious  stones  were  floating  about  near 
the  roof  of  the  bullion  -  room.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  empty  the  treasure-chamber,  and 
then  the  captain  asked  us  if  we  would  save  the 
mails ;  he  could  not,  he  said,  offer  us  any 
definite  terms,  but  he  added  that  no  doubt  the 
Postmaster-General  would  see  that  we  were 
suitably  rewarded.  This  seemed  good  enough, 
and  so  we  commenced  operations  on  the  mails. 
Many  of  the  bags  had  big  holes  in  them,  in  and 
out  of  which  jewels  and  money  were  washing  in 
gorgeous  profusion.  Afterwards,  it  turned  out 
that  all  we  got  from  the  G.P.O.  was  a  paltry  12s. 
for  each  bag  saved  ! 

No  sooner  had  we  emptied  the  treasure- 
chamber  and  brought  up  the  mails  than  we 
were  assailed  by  passengers  imploring  us  to 
go  down  and  save  the  most  valuable  part 
of  their  property.  For  this  work  we  were 
offered  most  tempting  independent  rewards. 
Of  course,  I  am  only  speaking  of  those  pas- 
sengers who  had  not  gone  on  to  Brest  in  the 
steamer  that  was  sent  out  to  their  rescue.  A  good 
number  had  stayed  behind  when  they  saw  that 
divers  were  at  work  on  the  sunken  ship.  One  of 
the  first  to  speak  to  me  was  an  old  Brazilian 
Jew,  who  offered  me,  through  an  interpreter, 
£\oo  to  bring  up  his  bag.  Then  a  curious 
thing  happened ;  the  interpreter,  being  an  ordi- 
nary passenger,  with  valuable  luggage  of  his 
own  down  below,  played  rather  a  shabby  trick 
upon  me  and  upon  the  old  Jew.  Instead  of 
describing  to  me  the  part  where  the  bags  be- 
longing to  the  latter  lay,  he  told  me  exactly 
where  his  own  portmanteaus  would  be  found,  and 
these  I  promptly  brought  up,  feeling  sure  all  the 
while  of  my  comfortable  ^100  reward  from  the 
Brazilian  merchant. 

When  the  old  fellow,  however,  saw  the  luggage, 
he  fairly  leapt  into  the  air  in  excited  dismay, 
gesticulating  frantically.  I,  of  course,  could  not 
make  out  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  I  put 
the  packages  down  to  make  inquiries,  and  the 
moment  my  back  was  turned  the  wily  "  inter- 
preter "  dashed  up,  seized  his  property,  and  went 
off  with  it,  laughing  derisively  at  the  discomfited 
Jew.  The  old  man  was  by  this  time  in  such  a 
deplorable  condition  of  excitement  and  delirium, 
that  I  determined  to  go  down  again  and  find  his 
precious  bags  for  him.    A  little  later  I  came  to 
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"seized  his  property  and  made  off  with  it." 


the  surface  again,  this  time  with  the  merchant's 
property.  The  moment  my  helmet  was  un- 
screwed I  asked  for  my  hundred  pounds,  but  the 
old  rogue  swore  through  another  interpreter  that 
he  had  only  promised  me  one  hundred  pesetas  ! 
This  paltry  sum,  however,  I  absolutely  refused  to 
accept,  and  then  the  artful  old  rascal  went  on  to 
plead  pitifully  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion, having  lost  all  his  valuables  in  the  wreck 
down  below.  Nevertheless,  I  refused  to  believe 
his  story,  for  I  knew  from  the  extraordinary 
weight  of  the  bags  I  had  brought  up  that  their 
contents  must  be  pretty  valuable. 

When  the  Jew  went  ashore  I  took  good  care 
to  follow  him,  and  presently  saw  to  it  that  he 
was  ordered  to  open  his  bags  in  the  presence  of 
the  Customs  officials.  What  we  saw  there  was 
absolutely  staggering,  the  wealth  displayed  being 
literally  calculated  to  take  one's  breath  away. 
The  canvas  bags  I  had  brought  up  were  almost 
bursting  with  rough,  uncut  diamonds  to  the 
value,  I  afterwards  learnt,  of  close  upon  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling  ! 

This  great  treasure  the  old  man  was  trying  to 
smuggle  in  under  his  own  personal  supervision, 
kistead  of  intrusting  it  to  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  bullion-room,  which,  according  to  law,  he 
should  have  done.  Of  course,  when  this  was 
discovered  the  Shipping  Company  came  down 
pretty  heavily  upon  the  man,  because  in  the 
ordinary  way  he  ought  to  have  paid  ios.  per 
cent,  freight  on  treasure  of  this  kind.  The 


Customs  people  retained  possession  of  the  bags 
of  diamonds,  and  what  became  of  them  after- 
wards I  never  knew.  What  I  do  know  is  that 
I  never  got  my  £>ioo. 

L  should  say  that  the  salvage  of  the  Boyns 
was  probably  the  most  paying  job  that  ever  fell 
to  my  lot — or,  at  any  rate,  it  would  have  been 
so,  had  I  not  become  involved  in  unfortunate 
legal  proceedings  as  a  consequence  of  the 
captain's  agreement.  Another  extraordinary 
feature  of  this  wreck  'was,  that  before  the  ship 
had  actually  settled  down,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  save  some  portion  of  the  specie,  and  several 
small  boxes  containing  gold  and  diamonds  were 
brought  up  to  the  lower  deck,  where  a  fierce 
raid  was  promptly  made  upon  them  by  a 
number  of  men-of-war's  men  who  happened  to 
be  on  board.  All  these  fellows  obtained  valuable 
loot,  but  later  on,  fearful  lest  the  treasure  should 
be  found  upon  them,  I  saw  the  scoundrels 
deliberately  emptying  their  pockets  into  the  sea. 

The  last  important  wreck  I  attended  was  the 
P.  and  O.  liner  Aden,  which  went  down  off 
Socotra'  last  June  with  a  large  number  of 
passengers.  I  was  sent  out  with  another  diver 
by  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  but  for  some  days 
we  could  not  venture  near  the  wreck  because  of 
the  south-westerly  monsoons  that  were  then 
prevailing.  For  fourteen  days  we  were  com- 
pelled to  camp  on  the  beach  beneath  a  blazing 
sun,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  one  of  the  Arab 
dhows  we  had  chartered  at'  Aden  to  come  and 
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help  us  in  the  salvage  operations  turned  up  in  a 
very  leisurely  sort  of  way. 

Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  with  this 
adventure.  Although  we  had  previously 
chartered  three  of  these  native  boats,  only  one 
leached  us.  Then  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
locating  the  exact  spot  where  the  Aden  herself 
lay,  mainly  because  wreckage  was  scattered 
\)Out  for  a  space  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square,  in  a 
/lanner  so  extraordinary  as  to  eclipse  anything  I 
have  ever  seen  in  all  my  experience. 

At  length,  we' found  where  the  Aden  lay,  and 
soon  got  to  work  upon  her.  She  carried  a 
pretty  big  cargo,  of  which  block  tin  and  copper 
formed  the  largest  part.  She  also  carried  silk, 
pearl  shells,  and  a  variety  of  Japanese  goods. 
We,  however,  paid  most  attention  to  the  tin  and 
copper,  both  commodities  being  very  valuable 
at  the  time.  We  managed  to  send  up  about 
50  tons  of  these  metals,  which  were  stowed 
away  safely  in  our  dhow  ;  and  we  were  still  at 
work  sending  up  more,  when  the  native  skipper, 
a  sullen  but  picturesque  scoundrel,  suddenly 
struck  work,  and  declined  to  take  any 
more  aboard,  on  the  ground  that  his  craft 
was  already  overladen.  I  came  to  the  sur- 
face to  argue  the  point  with  the  fellow, 
and  had  my  helmet  unscrewed  for  that 
purpose.  Suddenly  he  laughed,  and  pointed 
away  behind  me.  I  turned,  and  to  my  utter 
astonishment  beheld  a  regular  fleet  of  dhows 
approaching,  manned  by  a  motley  crowd  of 
business-like  Somalis.  I  should  think  there 
must  have  been  about  fifty  canoes  and  twenty 
large  boats,  and  the  whole  flotilla  were  making 
straight  for  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  It  was  no 
use  asking  the  meaning  of  this  business,  because 
the  Somalis  themselves  set  to  work  "  wrecking  " 
with  all  the  energy  of  which  they  were  capable. 

The  fact  was,  they  had  learnt  of  the  wreck 
from  the  captains  of  the  other  two  dhows  which 
we  had  engaged,  but  which  had  not  turned  up, 
The  news  spread  along  the  coast,  and  two 
or  three  enterprising  Somali  chiefs  had  fitted 
out  this  interesting  fleet  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ransacking  the  sunken  liner.  I  sent 
to  Aden  for  a  gun-boat,  but  this  measure  proved 
to  be  utterly  useless.  To  cut  a  long  story  short, 
these  naked  Somalis  plunged  into  the  water  time 
after  time,  and  whilst  below  attached  a  rope  to 
the  pigs  of  tin  and  copper,  and  then  gave 
the  signal  for  them  to  be  hauled  up.  Still  more 
remarkable,  these  niggers  managed  to  bring 
up  about  ^10,000  worth  of  these  valuable 
metals,  or  rather  more  than  ^2,000  worth  more 
than  we  ourselves  had  obtained.  Their  mode 
of  diving  was  primitive  in  the  extreme,  as  I  have 
already  said  ;  and  the  calm  air  of  proprietorship 
they  assumed  over  the  property  would  have  been 


amusing  were  it  not  so  maddening  and  exaspe- 
rating. They  approached  the  wreck  with  a 
kind  of  stately  calmness,  and  set  about  the 
removal  of  the  cargo  in  the  most  leisurely  way, 
as  though  they  were  thanking  Allah  all  the 
while  for  having  specially  placed  in  their  way 
a  real  good  thing. 

We*  appealed  to  the  Sultan  of  Socotra — a 
miserable  nonentity  who  has  the  British  flag 
hoisted  over  his  "  palace " — but  he  said  he 
could  do  nothing  for  us,  as  he  had  neither 
soldiers  nor  ships.  To  crown  everything,  when 
we  came  to  discharge  our  very  meagre  cargo 
from  the  dhow  we  had  loaded  up,  we  found  a 
very  considerable  quantity  missing.  I  had  my 
suspicions  about  the  Somali  captain,  and  I 
suggested  searching  his  vessel.  This  was  carried 
out.  in  spite  of  his  dignified  protests,  and  we 
dragged  from  various  secret  places  between 
decks  in  the  dhow  a  comfortable  cache  of 
170  pigs  of  copper  and  tin,  which  most 
probably  the  scoundrelly  captain  looked  upon 
as  his  own  commission  or  perquisite. 

Curiously  enough,  in  the  old  days  of  salvage 
work  pig-iron  paid  me  better  than  gold  and  silver 
or  diamonds.  At  the  time  of  the  Franco-German 
"War  the  Edmund  Merritt,  from  Middlesbrough 
to  Ostend,  with  a  cargo  of  656  tons  of  pig-iron, 
became  a  total  wreck  on  a  sand-bank  nine  miles 
from  land.  I  and  my  partner  went  out  to  her 
in  my  smack,  and  we  succeeded  in  saving  the 
whole  of  the  cargo  in  eight  weeks.  The  iron 
was  brought  up  from  below  by  means  of 
specially-constructed  derricks,  and  I  think  we 
got  about  ^5  a  ton  all  round.  On  another 
occasion  we  sent  up  about  1,000  tons  of  rails  in 
ten  weeks  from  a  wreck  off  Lundy  Isle,  and 
on  this  we  received  75  per  cent,  of  the  full 
value. 

Perhaps  the  deepest  water  I  have  ever  worked 
in  is  135ft.,  salvaging  the  cargo  of  the  steam- 
ship Liverpool,  which  traded  between  Cornwall 
and  North  Wales.  She  had  been  wrecked  ten 
years  previously,  and  all  attempts  upon  her  by 
divers  had  hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  She  had 
a  very  valuable  cargo  of  block  tin  aboard,  a 
commodity  which  was  valued  at  that  time  at 
about  ^140  a  ton.  We  saved  practically  the 
whole  of  this  cargo,  and  got  75  per  cent,  on  it. 

Sometimes  the  scenery  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  is  equally  as  picturesque  in  its  way  as  any  to 
be  found  on  land.  The  most  beautiful  sub- 
marine scenery  I  ever  remember,  I  beheld  whilst 
working  on  the  wreck  of  the  Ville  de  Palermo 
— a  French  ship  that  went  down  near  Ushant  in. 
1883.  I  found  myself  in  a  magnificent  ex- 
panse of  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  so  thick  and 
densely-wooded  with  strange  sea  "palms  "  as  to 
resemble  an  inundated  tropical  forest.  The 
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denseness  of  the  growths  interfered  seriously 
with  the  work  of  salvage.  The  illusion  was 
further  borne  out  by  the  extreme  beauty  and 


to  working  on  a  wreck  where  the  octopus  is 
likely  to  be  met. 

Here  is  a  very  curious  fact.     I  was  once  en- 
gaged on  a  wreck  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  every  day  for  three 
n      .. "     weeks  a  haddock,  that  had  lost 


variety  of  the 
fish  which 
darted  in  and 
out  amongst 
the  "trees." 
By  dint  of 
much  per- 
severance we 
managed  to 
send  up  almost 

everything  of  value.  Some  of 
the  wooded  growths  we-  saw  on 
this  occasion  were  at  least  15ft. 
to  20ft.  high  ;  and  I  verily  be- 
lie\  0  it  would  have  taken  a  ton 
strain  to  break  one  of  them  away 
from  its  foothold  on  the  rocks. 

Personally,  I  have  never  come  across  sharks 
whilst  working  down  below,  but  a  mate  of  mine 
used  to  be  troubled  by  the  visit  of  one  of  these 
monsters — always  the  same  one — near  St.  Ives 
Bay,  Cornwall.  The  men  in  the  boat  above 
would  give  the  alarm  when  they  saw  the  creature 
approaching,  and  would  haul  the  diver  to  the 
surface  for  fear  the  savage  monster  should 
attack  his  air-pipe.  Most  of  the  fish  one  comes 
across  in  the  sea  are  rather  afraid  of  the  diver, 
particularly  when  he  lets  the  air-bubbles  escape 
from  his  helmet.-  The  octopus  is  a  horrible 
customer  to  see  literally  before  one's  eyes, 
particularly  when  its  very  tentacles  are  writhing 
round  one's  head.  Continental  divers,  more 
particularly  Frenchmen,  have  a  decided  aversion 
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one  of  its  gill  fins,  used  to  come  up  quite  close 
to  my  head  to  see  how  I  was  getting  on.  I  took 
quite  a  fancy  to  him  and  he  to  me.  Of  course, 
I  recognised  him  daily  on  account  of  the  missing 
fin. 

Talking  of  fish,  one  of  the  most  curious 
experiences  I  remember  was  at  the  time  I  was 
working  off  the  coast  of  Jutland,  helping  to 
salve  a  cargo  of  steel  rails  from  a  sunken  ship. 
One  day  it  was  found  necessary  to  blow  up  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship  with  dynamite,  and  as  the 
charge  exploded  we  saw  thousands  of  cod  and 
other  small  fish  hurled  up  out  of  the  water.  A 
few  moments  afterwards  the  sea  all  round  was 
fairly  covered  with  fish  „of  all  kinds  that  had 
either  been  killed  or  stunned  by  the  explosion. 


Odds  and  Ends. 


Tit-bits  from  travellers'  photograph  albums,  with  descriptive  notes  and  general  gossip. 

of  queer  sights,  and  manners,  and  things. 


All  kinds 


RAVELLERS  with  a 
fresh  eye  for  interest- 
ing things  seldom  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the 
curious  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  ceremonies  that  prevail 
in  foreign  countries.  The  first 
photo,  introduced  in  our  budget 
this  month  shows  an  extremely 
curious  custom  formerly  prevailing 
in  Athens,  and  still  kept  up  in 
various  parts  of  Greece.  Captain 
C.  S.  Butler,  writing  from  Con- 
stitution Square,  \thens,  says  : 
"  The  figure  dangling  in  the  air, 
clothed  in  armour,  is  an  effigy  sup- 
posed to  represent  Judas  Iscariot, 
and  it  is  being  publicly  burned. 
The  armour  is  filled  with  inflam- 
mable material,  and  the  ceremony 
takes  place  on  Easter  Saturday, 
when  all  good  orthodox  Christians 
assemble  to  revile  the  effigy  with 
great  enthusiasm.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  this  custom  had  to 
be  stopped  in  Athens  owing  to 
the  outbreaks  against  the  Jews 
which  it  occasioned.  The  build- 
ing seen  on  the  left  in  the  photo, 
is  appropriately  enough  a  church, 
and  altogether  the  photograph  may 
be  considered  an  extremely  inter- 
esting snap-shot  and  not  a  picture 
specially  arranged  for  the  camera." 

Let  us  next  consider  a  very  in- 
teresting natural  phenomenon  in  that  astonishing 
wonderland,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  of 


ANGLING  EXTRAORDINARY. 


CURIOUS  GREEK  CEREMONY— BURNING  THE  EFFIGY  OF  JUDAS  ISCARIOT. 

Western  America.  Here  we  see  a  man  fishing, 
and  as  he  drags  his  fish  out  of  the  water  he 
simply  drops  it  into  a  natural  boiling  spring 
and  cooks  it  without  taking  it  off  the  hook. 
It  seems  that  there  rises  above  the  surface 
of  Yellowstone  Lake,  not  far  from  the  shore, 
and  also  near  what  is  known  as  the  lunch 
station,  Thumb  Bay,  one  of  those  peculiar 
cone  geysers  common  to  the  district.  This 
little  cone  geyser  is  seen  in  our  photo,  in 
one  corner  of  the  islet.  In  this  astonishing 
spot  one  may  actually  pull  trout  out  of  the 
lake  and  cook  them  by  dropping  them  into 
the  hot  water  at  one's  feet. 

Mention  of  geysers  brings  us  more  or  less 
naturally  to  volcanoes,  and  the  specimen  seen 
in  our  next  illustration  is  a  mud  volcano, 
which  is  surely  a  very  horrible  thing  to 
contemplate.  Our  mud  volcano  is  also  to 
be  seen  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
It  is  better  known  to  the  great  American 
people  as  the  Mammoth  Pot,  and  is  nothing 
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MUD  VOLCANO  IN  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 


popular  imagina- 
tion so  well  as  by 
the  photograph 
which  we  repro- 
duce here.  Our 
photo,  shows  a 
lava  stream  from 
the  great  volcano 
of  Kelauea,  Ha- 
waii. Of  course,  the 
stream  is  petrified. 
All  the  same,  there 
is  a  wonderful  ap- 
pearance of  liquid 
"  flow  "  about  it, 
which  enables  one 
to  realize  the 
horror  of  the  red- 
hot  flowing  lava 
itself. 


more  or  less  than  a  vast 
naturally-formed  cauldron 
of  boiling  mud  about 
40ft.  wide  and  60ft.  long. 
The  contents  of  this  great 
basin  are  constantly  bub- 
bling up  with  a  peculiar 
"  plop  —  plop  "  kind  of 
sound  when  the  steam 
escapes,  which  may  best 
be  realized  by  comparing 
it  to  a  pot  of  boiling  por- 
ridge. There  are  several 
of  these  mud  volcanoes, 
but  the  one  seen  in  our 
photo,  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  them.  The 
general  colour  is  a  whitish 
grey,  and  on  one  side  a 
"  run  "  has  formed  where 
the  mud  has  dried, 
and  here  it  will  be 
found  cracked  and  full  of 
fissures. 

The  more  legitimate  and 
popularly  known  variety 
of  volcano  is  next  repre- 
sented. Now,  everyone 
has  heard  how  the  streams 
of  burning  lava  issue  from 
volcanoes  and  flow  in  an 
awful  liquid  state  down 
into  the  lowlands,  destroy- 
ing and  burning  every- 
thing in  their  path.  But 
w£  doubt  whether  the 
idea  of  a  lava  stream  was 
ever   conveyed  to  the 
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H.  S.  Merewether,  of  34, 
Craven  Street,  Strand, 
writes  as  follows  :  "  The 
boom  of  Coolgardie  and 
the  other  gold-fields  of 
VVestralia  has  produced  its 
effect  upon  India. 

"  Some  few  years  ago, 
had  the  sun-baked  Euro- 
pean residents  of  the  port 
of  Karachi,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  been  told  that  there 
would  spring  up  a  regular 
Australian  demand  for  the 
'  ungainly  'oont,'  they  would 
have  smiled  derisively  in 
the  prophet's  face.  Yet, 
such  proved  to  be  the 
case,  and  there  are  now 
regular  shipments  of 
camels  to  ports  of  Western 
Australia.  The  wily  Afghan 


LOADING    CAMELS  AT  KARACHI — THE 
CAJ1EL  IS  SURPRISED. 

The  next  three  photographs 
reproduced  are  very  curious 
snap-shots,  showing  how  big, 
awkward  animals  are  slung 
on  board  ship.  The  same 
treatment,  by  the  way,  is 
meted  out  even  to  ele- 
phants. With  regard  to  the 
forlorn-looking  camel,  with 
rigidly  extended  legs,  seen 
in  the  first  photo.,  Mr.  F. 


THE  CAM  EI.   PROTESTS  STRONGLY. 


RESIGNED  TO  HIS  FATE. 

and  the  dweller  on  sandy 
Bikanir  were  not  long  in 
discovering  that  there  was  a 
very  profitable  investment  in 
buying  or  '  lifting '  camels 
up  country  and  transferring 
them  'down  under  by  sea.' 
A  riding  camel  can  be  bought 
in  Sindh  or  Bikanir  for  from 
100  to  150  rupees,  say  from 
£6  to  £10,  and  sold  in 
Coolgardie  from  ^25  to 
^200,  so  this  leaves  a  very 
big  margin  of  profit.  If  the 
Oriental  dealer,  like  the  razor 
seller,  steals  his  goods  ready 
made,  the  profit  is  still  larger. 
It  is  a  curious  sight  that 
one  sees  at  the   wharf  at 
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Karachi  when  the  ship  is 
about  to  start  for  Australia. 
Strings  of  camels  with  their 
owners  appear  from  the 
desert,  and  a  bargain  is  struck 
between  the  East  and  West 
as  represented  by  the  Euro- 
pean agent  and  the  swarthy 
denizen  of  Northern  India. 
Then  comes  the  shipping  of 
this  wonderfully  and  fearfully 
made  creature,  who,  with 
awful  bubblings  and  gurg- 
lings, screams  and  internal 
commotions,  is  hoisted  in  the 
slings  and  duly  shipped  to 
gladden  or  break  the  heart 
of  our  Australian  cousins." 

The  horse  takes  this  kind 
of  treatment  much  more 
quietly,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  next  photo,  depicted. 
On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  there 
is  no  port  large  enough  to 
admit  a  steamer  of  any  great 
tonnage,  so  the  vessel  has  to 
anchor  some  way  out  and  then  send  the  cargo 
on  shore  in  small  boats.  It  is  easy  enough 
when  the  cargo  is  inanimate,  but  when  it  con- 
sists of  animals  like  horses  it  is  far  more 
difficult.  Our  photo,  was  taken  at  that  critical 
moment  when  a  horse  is  descending  in  the  sling 


DEPOSITING  A  HORSE  FROM  THE  SHIP  INTO 
THE  LANDING  BOAT. 


into  the  boat  below.  This 
horse  belonged  to  Sir  William 
Maxwell,  the  Governor  at 
Accra,  and  the  ship  was  the 
Albertville,  bound  from  Ant- 
werp to  the  Congo  Free  State. 

Our  next  photograph  shows 
us  an  autcrr.atic  starting- 
machine  at  °  horse-race  in 
India.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
more  invidious  position  than 
that  of  starter  at  a  big  race, 
this  functionary  having  to 
combine  diplomatic  tact  with 
firmness  of  will  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.  Our  pho- 
tograph is  an  instantaneous 
one,  and  it  depicts  quite  an 
ideal  start.  No  sooner  do 
the  horses  leap  forward  than 
the  wire  which  formerly 
stretched  along  their  chests 
springs  high  into  the  air, 
leaving  them  free  to  dart 
away  down  the  course.  This 
starting  -  rr.  .chine  was  intro- 
duced i.ito  India  from  Aus- 
tralia, by  Major  Carindin.  There  were,  of  course, 
the  usual  cavillers  who  spoke  ar  d  wrote  against 
the  innovation,  but  practical  experience,  both 
in  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  proved  its  great 
superiority  over  the  flag,  and  its  use  throughout 
India  is  now  more  or  less  general.    Needless  to 
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say,  the  Indian  racecourse  is  vastly  different 
from  our  own.  On  the  Bombay  course  you  will 
meet  the  courteous  Parsee,  the  turbaned 
Mussulman,  and  the  wealthy  Hindu  cheek 
by  jowl  with  Europeans  and  swarthy  Arabs 
arrayed  in  their  picturesque  dress.  You  will, 
moreover,  hear  almost  all  the  tongues  and 
dialects  under  the  sun  arguing  and  chattering  all 
round  you.  The  Oriental  being  a  born  gambler, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Indian  racegoers  plunge  heavily  ;  and  as 
the  crowd  generally  is  infinitely  more  excitable 
than  the  one  seen  at  Epsom  or  Ascot,  the 
scene  at  the  close  of  a  race  is  usually  one  of 
the  wildest  excitement. 

A  very  interesting  little  photograph  is  the 
one  next  reproduced,  which  shows  the  actual 
process  of  annexing  and  hoisting  the  British  flag 
upon  the  Island  of  San  Cristoval,  which  is  one  of 
the  Solomon  group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
ceremony  depicted  took  place  about  five  years 
ago.  It  seems  that  H.M.S.  Pseudo  dropped 
anchor  off  the  island,  and  a  body  of  officers 
and  men  were  landed  in  boats.  The  landing 
party  then  erected  the  flagstaff  and  read  a 
proclamation  to  the  natives — of  course,  through 
an  interpreter  —  formally  annexing  the  island 
to  Great  Britain.  Our  photo,  was  taken  at 
the  moment  when  the  Union  Jack  had  been 
hoisted,  the  officers  and  men  saluting,  and 
the  natives  looking  on  and  wondering  what  in 
the  name  of  heaven  {their  heaven,  of  course)  the 
fuss   was  all   about.     The   ceremony  closes 


OFFICERS  OF  A  WARSHIP  ANNEXING  AN  ISLAND  IN   THE  PACIFIC — HOISTING  THE  FLAG. 


with  a  salute  of  twenty -one  guns  from  the 
warship. 

It  is  a  "Fire  Devil  "  that  we  have  next  to  deal 
with.  You  will  naturally  ask,  What  is  a  fire 
devil?  Well,  in  spite  of  its  formidable  name,  it 
is  a  harmless  and  most  useful  article  made  of 
copper,  hollow  throughout,  and  with  no  hole 
save  the  one  at  the 
end  of  the  "  beak." 
The  natives  of 
Darjeeling,  in 
Northern  India, 
use  the  fire  devil, 
for  blowing  up 
their  fires,  pre- 
cisely as  we  use 
bellows.  The  thing 
is  first  warmed 
slightly,  then  the 
beak  is  placed 
into  a  cup  of  cold 
water.  This  it  soon 
sucks  up  to  fill  the 
vacuum  caused  by 
the  cooling  of  the 
hot  air  inside.  The 
fire,  which  is  in  a 
cheerful  blaze  by 
from    the  beak. 

intended  to  resemble  the  rice -bird,  but  the 
resemblance  is  not  remarkably  striking. 

Eight  hundred  miles  in  a  box  on  wheels  is 
rather  an  undertaking  for  any  family,  yet  it  was 


INGENIOUS       FIRE  DEVIL 
DA  I4JEELING. 


"  devil  "  is  then  placed  on  the 
short  time  blown  up  into  a 
means  of  the  steam  issuing 
In   shape  the  fire  devil  is 
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EIGHT  HUNDRED  MILES  IN  A   BOX  ON  WHEELS. 

accomplished  by  the  group  seen  in  our  next 
photograph.  This  family  of  five  persons,  with 
all  their  worldly  possessions  packed  in  an  old 
dry-goods  box,  mounted  on  wheels,  travelled  in 
this  manner  throughout  the  whole  of  the  States 
of  Kansas  and  Missouri  into  Illinois — a  total 
distance  of  over  800  miles.  En  route  the  father 
and  eldest  son  walked  whilst  the  others  rode. 
They  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  in- 
conveniences incidental  to  the  emigration, 
but  regarded  them  as  relatively  minor  matters 
compared  with  their  past  struggles.  Stranger 
still,  the  family  did  not  ask  for  alms  as  they 
went  along,  but  were  really  loth  to  accept  any 
assistance  whatsoever  from  the  many  persons 
who  sympathized  with  their  condition. 

A  very  different  method  of  conveyance  is  seen 
in  our  next  photograph,  which  depicts  the 
miniature  train  built  in  1862  by  Stevensons,' of 
Newcastle,  to  the  order  of  Said  Pasha,  uncle  of 
the  present  Khedive.  The  present  ruler  of  Egypt 
is  constantly  using  this  little  engine  in  running 
backwards  and  forwards  between  his  different 
palaces,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria 
— namely,  Ras  el  Tin,  Ramleh,  and  Montazah. 
The  Khedive's  engine  is  a  beautiful  little 
machine,  the   funnel,  steam  dome,  and  hand 


railing  being  all  of  polished  brass, 
beautifully  cut  and  stamped.  The 
railway  lines  of  Alexandria  and  its 
environs  run  very  close  to  the  palaces, 
but  special  branch  lines  have  been  laid 
down,  so  that  His  Highness  the  Khe- 
dive can  draw  right  up  in  front  of  his 
own  door.  In  some  places,  the  rails  for 
the  little  engine  are  even  laid  in  the 
streets  of  Alexandria  itself.  Both  the 
engine  proper  and  its  cab  are  built 
all  in  one,  and  it  is  by  no  means 


THE    LUXOR    SPORTING  CLUB 

SEVENTH  Meeting 
Thursday  13th.  February  1896  at  3.  p.  m.  punctually 

PROGRAMME 

1.  Sack  race  with  obstacles  for  Biehareens 

2.  Donkey  boys'  race  on  Donkeys  (  Knigbt  Templar  Race  ) 
(  Prizes  given,  by   Mrs   Newberry  ) 

3.  0  a  m  o  '  Race 

I.    Horse   race  Heats 

6     Gentlemen's  goollah-pegging  race  on  Donkeys 
6.    Buffalo  ra.ee 

V    Foot  race  [  Seven  best  runners  in  Luxor  ] 

8.  Ladies'  flat  race  on  donkeys 

9.  Horse.   Race    [  Final  heat  ] 

10.  Wrestling  on  Donkeys 

ADMISSION    ONE  Shilling 
(  Membership    FIVE    Shillings  ) 


MINIATURE  TRAIN   USED   BY  THE  KHEDIVE   IN  TRAVELLING  FROM   ONE  PALACE  TO  ANOTHER. 


QUEER  PROGRAMME  OF 
QUEER  SPORTS  AT  LUXOR. 

unusual  for  His 
Highness  himself 
to  step  on  to  the 
foot-plate,  take 
the  controlling 
lever  into  his  own 
hand,  and  drive 
the  engine  here 
and  there  when 
paying  calls. 

It  is  the  pro- 
grain  me  of  a 
series  of  sports 
held  on  theUpper 
Nile  which  is 
next  reproduced. 
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It  is  well  known  that  wherever  two  or  three 
Englishmen  are  gathered  together  there  will 
soon  be  a  sporting  club  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  various  races  mentioned  on  the  programme 
of  the  Luxor  Club  cause  much  amusement, 
mainly  by  reason  of  the  great  variety  of 
events.  In  the  camel  race  seven  ran,  but 
only  two  competitors  entered  seriously  into 
the  contest,  the  rest  lagging  far  behind  and 
exhibiting  an  amount  of  stubbornness  only 
equalled  by  donkeys.  The  buffalo  race  was 
especially  curious.  A  number  of  natives  bestrode 
some  buffaloes,  or  oxen,  and  although  the  course 
was  a  very  short  one,  the  "racehorses"  seem 
utterly  to  have  mistaken  their  own  duty  in 
the  matter.  For,  the  moment  the  signal  was 
given,  instead  of  running  up  the  course  towards 
the  winning-post,  they  all  took  different  directions, 
spreading  out  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  in  spite 
of  the  strong  protests  of  the  riders.  One  un- 
wieldy beast  bolted  altogether,  and  his  rider  lost 
all  control,  finally  disappearing  into  a  ditch. 
The  gentlemen's  goollah  pegging  race  on 
donkeys  was  perhaps  the  most  exciting  of 
all,  each  competitor  being  required  to  pick 
up  off  the  ground  a  goollah  jar  on  the  end  of  his 
bamboo  stick,  carry  it  to  a  certain  objective 
point,  and  then  return  to  where  he  started. 
Unsuccessful  competitors  were  allowed  to  wreck 


the  chances  of  those  who  were  getting  on  pretty 
well,  this  wrecking  consisting  in  smashing  the  jar. 

The  scene  depicted  in  our  next  photo,  is  one 
of  deadly  seriousness.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  in  China, 
where  native  life  is  held  pretty  cheaply  and  exe- 
cutions are  going  on  every  day,  that  such  a  photo- 
graph would  be  possible.  We  are  looking  at  a 
number  of  Chinese  pirates  who  committed  all 
kinds  of  crimes  on  the  high  seas,  but  were 
eventually  captured,  tried,  and  condemned  to  be 
decapitated  more  or  less  expeditiously.  Now, 
observe  the  interest  of  the  photograph.  The 
doomed  men  are  in  no  way  interested  in  the 
photographer.  Kneeling  in  a  long  row,  and,  of 
course,  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  they 
have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  deft-handed  execu- 
tioner, who  has  already  commenced  operations  at 
one  end  of  the  line.  The  man  on  the  extreme 
left  is  acutely  interested  in  the  horrible  proceed- 
ings ;  and  he  is  bending  forward,  perhaps,  to  ex- 
change a  last  word  with  his  neighbour  before  the 
latter's  head  is  sliced  off  by  the  executioner.  Are 
they  wondering  whether  death  will  be  painless,  or 
are  they  thinking  of  the  Great  Beyond  ?  Anyhow, 
the  photograph  has  a  strange  fascination  ;  and 
we  possess  the  gruesome  sequel  in  a  second 
photo.,  which  shows  the  heads  of  these  men 
rolling  about  like  cocoanuts,  and  the  poor  trunks 
fallen  forward  in  a  very  pitiful  manner. 


A    CHINESE  EXECUTION. 


"  THE  LION  LEAPT  OUT  OF  THE  HUT  INTO  THE  DARKNESS." 

(see  tace  230.) 
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Out  of  the  Lion's  Jaws, 


By  Ernest  Brockman. 


The  most  appalling  true  narrative  on  record. 


Y  name  is  Ernest  Brockman,  and 
my  present  age  twenty-eight.  In 
May,  1896,  after  having  served  the 
Chartered  Company  as  postmaster 
and  telegraphist  in  Mashonaland,  I 
returned  to  England  for  six  months'  holiday. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  I  went  back  to 
Africa,  making  straight 
for  Beira,  where,  in 
December  of  the  same 
year,  I  was  introduced  to 
Major  Patrick  Forbes, 
who  represented  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  Northern 
Rhodesia,  and  had  charge 
of  the  telegraphs  and 
general  administration  of 
that  particular  territory. 
The  construction  of  the 
Trans  -  Continental  tele- 
graph wire — Rhodes's  pet 
scheme,  the  "  Cape  to 
Cairo  "  telegraph  —  was 
being  actively  pushed  for- 
ward, and  Major  Forbes 
suggested  that  I  should 
join  the  working  party 
at  "the  front,"  going 
direct  to  Chinde,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi. 

I  promptly  acted  on 
this  suggestion,  and  some 
weeks  later  found  myself 
one  of  a  very  large  party 
of  telegraph  workers  in 
the  very  heart  of  Central 
Africa.  The  great  work 
is  going  on  surely  and 
rapidly.  Yet  it  is 
practically  unknown  to 
people  at  home.  We 
worked    in    sections  or 
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gangs,  each  section  being  composed  of  100  or 
200  natives,  under  the  command  of  a  white  man 
experienced  in  the  work  of  telegraph  construc- 
tion. The  first  gang  cleared  the  forest  along 
the  route  where  the  wire  was* to  be  laid,  the 
next  gang  dug  holes  for  the  poles,  and  the  third 
section  fixed  the  poles  upright  and  placed  the 
insulators  in  position. 
The  section  I  had  charge 
of  was  the  last  of  all, 
and  my  duty  was  to  test 
the  wire  after  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  day 
was  finished.  I  had  to 
see  that  proper  commu- 
nication was  maintained 
with  our  base  at  Blantyre, 
so  that  we  could  order 
up  stores  as  required. 
Our  object  was  to  take 
the  wire  right  up  to 
Lake  Tanganyika,  whose 
northernmost  point  was 
about  700  miles  from  the 
extreme  south  of  Lake 
Nyassa. 

About  the  beginning 
of  October  last  year  I 
found  myself  fairly  settling 
down  to  work  in  the  tele- 
graph camp,  about  thirty 
miles  distant  from  Kota- 
Kota.  My  mate  —  the 
only  other  white  man  at 
that  place  besides  myself 
—  was  a  stout  -  hearted 
Irishman,  named  Dan 
Morkel ;  and  we  had  a 
following  of  about  fifty 
niggers.  Our  camp  was 
established  in  a  small  clear- 
ing in  the   great  forest, 
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about  two  hundred  yards  in  circumference. 
This  clearing  was  almost  entirely  encircled  by 
oil  palms,  which  stretched  away  on  all  sides 
for  countless  miles,  interspersed  at  intervals 
with  groups  of  rubber  trees  and  prickly 
cactus.  This  open  space  also  contained  three 
regularly  made  huts,  built  for  us  by  the  natives, 
whilst  they  themselves  put  up  curious  little 
brushwood  shelters  for  their  own  use.  My 
friend  Morkel  occupied  one  of  the  huts,  the 
second  was  used  as  a  storage-house,  whilst  I 
was  the  occupant  of  the  third.  These  huts 
were  circular  in  shape,  and  about  ioft.  in 
diameter.  It  is  necessary  here  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  construction  of  the  huts.  Stout 
poles,  2ft.  or  3ft.  apart,  were  first  of  all 
driven  into  the  ground  to  form  the  skeleton  of 
the  hut,  and  the  walls  were  simply  of  matting, 
woven  out  of  strips  of  shredded  bamboo.  There 
was,  however,  an  inner  coating  of  twisted  grass, 
and  a  thatched  roof  of  the  same  material. 

My  hut  was  near  the  centre  of  the  clearing, 
and  close  by  it  was  the  telegraph  wire  .on  which 
we  were  working.  A  small  wire  ran  right  down 
into  my  hut,  and  was  connected  with  a  telegraph 
instrument  resting  on  a  cask  that  stood  by  my 
bedside.  The  cask  itself  contained  our  sugar, 
and  was  used  by  me  as  a  table.  My  bed  was 
composed  of  four  bamboo  stumps,  with  bamboo 
netting  stretched  between  them,  on  which  the 
mattress  was  laid,  and  I  was  provided  with  a 
couple  of  pillows  and  two  or  three  blankets. 
Above  the  bed  was  a  mosquito  net,  supported 
on  bamboo  poles  at  the  corners,  and  enveloping 
me  completely  like  a  big  square  meat-safe.  The 
bed,  I  should  mention,  stood  close  to  the  wall 
of  the  hut,  almost  opposite  the  doorway,  which 
was  merely  a  small  opening,  blocked  up  at  night 
by  a  shield  of  grass  and  bamboo.  My  Lee- 
Metford  rifle  stood  leaning  against  the  sugar 
barrel,  where  I  had  placed  it  on  retiring  to  rest. 
These  details  may  be  uninteresting  in  themselves, 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete realization  of  my  terrible  tale. 

On  the  fateful  day  I  arose  soon  after  sunrise 
— say,  about  a  quarter  to  six — and,  as  I  had  no 
very  pressing  business  on  hand,  I  went  out  into 
the  forest  round  about  for  a  little  shooting, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  the  niggers. 
My  luck  was  not  very  great,  however,  although 
I  succeeded  in  potting  a  hartbeest ;  and  I 
returned  to  camp  about  four  o'clock,  when  I  had 
tea  with  Dan  Morkel  in  the  open  air.  When 
the  meal  was  over,  we  sat  smoking  before  the 
big  fire  our  boys  had  lighted  for  us,  and  we 
continued  to  tell  yarns  to  one  another  until 
nearly  ten  o'clock.  This  gossip  in  front  of  the 
camp  fire  in  the  open  air  was  our  regular 
custom   on   fine   nights.     At   this   time  the 


dry  season  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
weather  was  not  quite  so  warm  as  it  had 
been.  At  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  I  began  to 
yawn,  so  I  rose  to  my  feet  and  tried  to  peer  out 
into  the  extraordinarily  dense  darkness  of  the 
night.  I  said  good-night  to  my  companion, 
and  we  each  went  off  to  our  respective  huts, 
intending  to  go  to  bed  without  further  delay. 
I  was  not  sleepy,  however,  and  after 
getting  into  bed  I  commenced  to  read  a 
copy  of  Tit-Bits  that  had  reached  me  by  the 
last  mail.  My  reading  lamp  was  the  end  of  a 
candle,  stuck  in  an  old  whisky-bottle,  and  placed 
on  the  sugar  cask  by  the  side  of  the  telegraph 
instrument.  I  gradually  dozed  off  and  lost 
consciousness.  The  next  thing  I  remember 
was  waking  suddenly  up  at  about  midnight  and 
listening  to  the  doleful  howlings  of  the  hyenas 
that  surrounded  the  camp.  These  brutes 
were  afraid  to  come  too  near  ;  but  as  they  didn't 
seem  inclined  to  go  away,  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  go  out  and  see  what  effect  a  shot 
might  produce  amongst  them.  I  drew  on  my 
coat  and  trousers,  took  my  rifle,  and  went  out 
into  the  darkness,  where  nothing  was  visible 
except  the  hideous  yellow  eyes  of  the  hyenas 
gleaming  amongst  the  forest  trees.  The  silence 
of  the  night  was  strangely  oppressive — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  I  thought  of  going  across  to 
Morkel's  hut  and  asking  him  to  come  out  and 
have  a  shot  with  me.  I  changed  my  mind,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  not  a  keen  sportsman,  and  went 
noiselessly  over  to  my  hut,  when  I  fastened 
up  the  door  again,  and  then  slipped  into  bed. 
I  couldn't  have  been  there  long  before  I 
fell  into  that  sound  sleep  from  which  I  was 
to  have  such  a  ghastly  awakening.  It  was 
— as  near  as  possible — two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  I  suddenly  became  conscious 
of  something  moving  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  up  and  down  underneath  my  bed. 
Just  as  consciousness  was  growing  clearer  and 
stronger,  a  loud,  long,  and  indescribable  sniff, 
sniff,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Though 
my  experience  of  Africa  was  not  extensive,  I 
instantly  realized  that  my  death  was  at  hand, 
and  that  a  man-eating  lion  was  under  my  bed ! 
No  other  animal,  as  I  knew  perfectly  well,  would 
be  bold  enough  to  come  right  into  my  hut  in  this 
manner.  Now,  everyone  will  ask  what  were  my 
feelings  in  this  dreadful  situation.  Well,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  every  one  of  my  faculties  seemed  to  be 
utterly  paralyzed  with  horror.  Though  perfectly 
conscious  of  everything  that  was  going  on,  I  was 
unable  to  utter  a  sound.  My  heart  beat  as 
though  it  would  burst,  and  its  tremendous 
throbbings  almost  suffocated  me.  I  was  almost 
fainting  with  terror  at  the  thought  of  so  fearful  a 
fate.    After  a  moment  or  two  I  became  aware 
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that  the  lion  had  got  out  from  under  the  bed, 
and  was  sniffing  his  way  along  the  edge,  perhaps 
a  little  puzzled  by  the  mosquito  curtains.  I  then 
seemed  to  realize  that  I  must  do  something,  and 
instinctively,  yet  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  I 
huddled  all  the  pillows  and  bed-clothes  up  over 
my  head  and  face — actuated  by  the  same  instinct, 
perhaps,  which  prompts  little  boys  and  girls  to 
dive  under  the  bed-clothes  when  afraid  of  the 
bogey  man. 

No  sooner  had  I  done  this  than  the  lion,  with 
a  horrible  purr,  purr,  grabbed  me  by  the  right 
shoulder,  and  dragged  me  out  on  to  the  floor, 
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bed-clothes  and  all.  The  brute  immediately 
commenced  to  suck  the  blood  that  streamed 
down  my  neck  and  chest,  and  every  time  I 
moved  he  bit  the  more  savagely.  As  I  raised 
my  knees  to  get  into  a  crouching,  protective 
position,  he  gave  me  a  little  pat  with  his  paws 
which  nearly  broke  my  leg,  and  inflicted  a 
dreadful  wound.  After  a  moment  or  two  of 
this  awful  experience  on  the  floor  of  the  hut  the 
monster  dropped  me  out  of  his  mouth,  placed 
one  proud  and  massive  paw  on  my  chest,  and 
then,  throwing  back  his  noble  head,  he  gave 
one,  two,  three,  four  terrific  roars  of  triumph 
and  defiance.  As  these  mighty,  reverberating 
sounds  died  away  in  deep,  hoarse  growls  I  could 
hear  the  devil's  own  uproar  outside.  The 
niggers  were  firing  off  their  guns  like  mad — the 


wonder  is  they  never  killed  each  other.  I  after- 
wards learned  that  the  first  thing  each  of  them 
did  was  to  swarm  up  the  nearest  available  tree 
in  order  to  get  out  of  harm's  way.  It  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  a  darkness  prevailed  in  the 
clearing  which  might,  in  homely  language,  have 
been  "felt."  It  seems  that  Morkel  was  awakened 
at  the  first  roar,  and,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
he  got  out  of  bed,  put  on  his  trousers  and  hat, 
and  then  sallied  forth  with  his  rifle,  thinking 
that  the  lion  must  at  least  be  very  close  to  the 
camp,  judging  from  the  loudness  of  the  roar  he 
himself  had  heard.  He  made  his  way,  or  rather 
felt  his  way,  over  to  my 
hut,  doubtless  wondering 
why  I  had  not  come  out 
to  meet  him.  He  was 
guided  partly  by  the 
excited  cries  of  the 
Kaffirs,  and  partly  by  the 
loud  purrs  of  the  fearful 
brute  that  had  got  me. 
When  Morkel  got  to  the 
door,  he  cried  out, 
"  Brockman,  where  are 
you  ?  Speak  to  me,  for 
God's  sake  !  "  I  heard 
him,  as  indeed  I  had 
heard  everything  else,  but 
was  absolutely  unable  to 
utter  a  sound,  though  I 
was  fully  aware  that  my 
life  depended  upon  it. 
Morkel  must  have  worked 
round  my  hut,  and  seen 
the  hole  made  by  the 
lion,  who  simply  pushed 
the  poles  on  one  side, 
and  then  tore  out  the 
mat  walls,  and  crawled  in 
under  my  bed.  Then,  of 
course,  poor  Dan  realized 
what  had  happened,  and  he  ran  round  to  the 
other  side,  and  kicked  the  door  down. 

All  this  time,  the  only  thing  I  seemed  to 
take  an  interest  in  was  the  loud  sipping  suck, 
suck,  made  by  the  lion  as  he  drew  my  life- 
blood  into  his  reeking  jaws.  I  remembered, 
with  a  pang  of  regret,  that  I  had  not  lived 
a  model  life  recently,  and  I  began  to  pray 
as  I  had  never  prayed  before.  As  I  prayed, 
I  thought  how  curious  it  was  that  I  should 
be  lying  there  without  the  slightest  sense 
of  pain,  with  a  man-eating  lion  chewing  my 
flesh  and  drinking  my  blood.  I  could  not 
realize  the  full  horror  of  the  thing.  I  had 
been  lying  on  my  back  on  the  floor  of  the  hut, 
with  my  neck  and  head  resting  against  the  side, 
when  Morkel  kicked  in  the  door.   As  he  did  so. 
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the  lion  drove  his  terrible  fangs  into  my 
right  groin,  and  next  moment,  with  another 
loud  purr-r-r-r,  he  leapt  out  of  the  hut  into 
the  darkness — almost  into  Morkel's  face  (see 
frontispiece).  As  he  ran  with  me  he  seemed 
to  be  twisting  and  jerking  me  round  side- 
ways, as  though  -striving  to  get  me  on  his 
back.  You  may  imagine  Dan  Morkel's 
feelings  as  he  groped  around  in  the  inky 
darkness,  screaming  out  first  to  one  nigger 
and  then  to  another  to  bring  lighted  bunches 
of  grass,  for  God's  sake.  He  found  his 
way  into  my  hut,  and  on  feeling  in  the 
bed  he  placed  his  hand  in  a  large  pool  of 
blood,  which  gave  unmistakable  information 
as  to  what  had  happened.  The  lion  ran 
across  the  clearing  with  me  for  about  thirty 
yards,  and  put  me  down  under  a  big  baobab 
tree,  the  situation  of  which  is  shown  on  the 
accompanying  sketch-plan.     He  ran  with  a 


I  lay  on  my  back  at  the  base  of  the  tree  with 
the  lion  on  top  of  me,  occasionally  gazing 
at  me  with  his  great,  luminous,  greenish-yellow 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  fill  me  with  unutterable 
loathing  and  horror,  so  expressionless  and  cold 
were  they,  yet  so  diabolical  in  their  ruthless 
cruelty.  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  from  the  very 
first  I  had  not  ceased  to  wonder  how  it  was  that 
the  lion  didn't  kill  me  outright — either  by  biting 
my  head  or  tearing  me  to  pieces  with  his  terrible 
claws.  I  had  seen  lions  kill  oxen  by  driving 
their  heads  down  between  their  legs  and  so 
breaking  their  necks,  and  I  knew  that  if  the 
monster  who  was  drawing  my  blood  in  streams 
into  his  mouth  only  chose  to  kill  me,  he  need 
only  give  me  one  little  tap  with  his  all-powerful 
paw. 

But  the  lion  seemed  perfectly  content  and 
quiet  with  his  prey.  I  felt  his  long,  rough 
tongue  scraping  up  my  thighs  and  abdomen,  and 
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springy  leap,  purring  loudly  as  he  went,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  contented  cat.  Even  as 
he  ran  he  was  sucking  violently,  and  as  the  flesh 
became  dry  in  one  place  he  let  me  half  drop 
out  of  his  jaws,  and  then  bit  savagely  in  another 
place,  and  commenced  to  suck  again.  The 
brute  seemed  to  resent  the  slightest  movement 
of  my  body.  If  I  moved  an  arm  he  bit  it 
viciously,  and  an  uneasy  jerk  of  my  leg  would 
be  punished  by  a  terrible  scrape  of  the  claws. 


as  it  crept  up  higher  and  higher  I  felt  little  gusts 
of  his  horrible,  stinking  breath,  which  was  so 
utterly  loathsome  that  I  thought  I  should  faint, 
so  intense  was  the  disgust  that  filled  me.  I  half 
turned  my  head  away,  but  still  the  long,  greedy 
tongue  rose  higher  and  higher  towards  my 
throat.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  reflecting, 
in  a  strangely  calm  manner,  on  the  curious 
aspects  of  this  frightful  affair,  precisely  as  though 
I  were  a  disinterested  outsider,  instead  of  the 
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dying  victim  of  the  man-eater.  As  I  felt  the 
lion's  carrion-soiled  jaws  near  my  face  and  throat, 
however,  I  was  seized  with  terror,  and  instinctively 
I  threw  up  both  arms,  and  thrust  them  far  in 
between  his  jaws,  and,  indeed,  almost  down  his 
throat.  As  I  did  so  the  monster  snapped  off 
three  fingers  of  my  right  hand,  and,  horrible  as  it 
may  seem  to  the  reader,  I  actually  left  my  arms 
and  hands  lying  idly  in  the  lion's  jaws.  "Thank 
God,"  I  thought,  "  he  is  satisfied  with  sucking 
the  bleeding  fingers  he  has  bitten  off,  and  as 
long  as  I  can  keep  him  at  arm's  length  with  my 
hands  in  his  mouth,  I  will  have  yet  a  few 
moments  of  life  left  for  earnest  prayer."  And  I 
prayed — God  !  how  I  prayed.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  me  it  was  a  little  hard  to  die  in  this 
way,  and  I  felt  I  didn't  want  to  leave  my  bones 
in  that  horrible  place.  My  life,  however,  was 
fast  ebbing  away,  and  later  on  I  didn't  seem  to 
mind  it  so  much.  I  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
—  so  I  am  told — I  kept  moaning  feebly,  "Dan, 
Dan.  Oh,  why  can't  you  shoot  him,  or  do 
something?    Oh,  Dan,  Dan,  Dan." 

Constantly  my  thoughts  reverted  to  my  people 
at  home,  and  I  felt  bitterly  sorry  on  their 
account,  for  I  knew  how  horrified  and  shocked 
they  would  be  at  my  terrible  end.  After  think- 
ing of  these  things  for  a  few  moments,  I  would 
resign  myself  to  death  with  a  feeling  of  com- 
placency, and  then 
next  moment,  per- 
haps, I  would  have 
some  kind  of  vague 


and  then  I  reflected,  quite  in  a  serious  sort  of 
way,  "  He  will  find  me  very  dry  eating,  after  all 
the  blood-sucking  he  has  done." 

During  all  this  time  the  boys  kept  screaming, 
"  Nkanga,  Nkangaf"  (the  lion,  the  lion),  just  as 
if  they  themselves  were  in  any  danger  in  the 
lofty  trees  up  which  they  had  swarmed.  Poor 
Dan  Morkel  was  simply  waltzing  around  the 
clearing  in  utter  bewilderment  and  agony  of 
mind.  The  appalling  blackness  of  the  night 
added  a  horror  to  the  thing  which  no  pen  could 
describe.  At  last  my  friend  did  induce  two  of 
the  niggers  to  make  a  couple  of  torches  of  dry 
grass,  and  by  the  lurid  and  uncertain  light  of 
these,  Morkel  was  enabled,  though  very  in- 
distinctly, to  see  the  lion  standing  over  my 
prostrate  body.  He  was  an  enormous,  gaunt 
brute,  over  10ft.  in  length,  and  with  a 
luxuriant  tawny  mane  that  imparted  to  him 
a  most  majestic  appearance.  Dan  told  me 
afterwards  that,  as  he  approached  with  his  gun,  I 
was  moaning  or  crooning  softly  to  myself.  Up 
to  this  time  my  unfortunate  companion  was 
afraid  to  shoot,  lest  he  should  kill  me  instead 
of  the  lion.  He  screamed  out,  "Keep  cool, 
Brockman  " — a  funny  admonition,  this — "  only 
keep  cool,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you  ! " 
As  he  approached,  the  lion  took  his  fangs  out 
of  my  groin,  which  was  by  this  time  a  mere 
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cause, although  it 
caused  not  the 
slightest  pain,  yet, 
as  the  fearful  fangs 
were  driven  into  a 
fresh  place  in  my 
thighs— the  monster 
only  chose  the  more 
fleshy  parts — I  was 
conscious  of  a 
strange  numbness  in 
that  particular  part. 
I  kept  murmuring 
to  myself,  gently, 
"  Perhaps  he  won't 
kill  me,  after  all  — 
perhaps  he  will, 
though,  the  moment 
he  has  sucked  that 
place  dry.  I  wonder 
when  he  will  com- 
mence eating  me  " ; 
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pulp,  and  he  faced  about,  growling  and  snarling 
horribly,  and  with  one  big  paw  on  my  chest. 
How  Morkel  kept  his  head  at  ten  paces  from 
the  lion  I  don't  know,  but,  anyhow,  he 
levelled  his  rifle  and  fired.  The  lion  im- 
mediately staggered  back  a  few  paces,  clear  of 
my  body,  for  he  had  been  hit  fairly  in  the 
eye,  and  the  ball,  after  touching  his  brain,  had 
come  out  through  the  lower  jaw,  which  it  had 
broken  badly.  Morkel  instantly  proceeded  to 
reload,  but  he  was  in  such  a  desperate  hurry 
that  the  lever  of  his  rifle  jammed,  and  he  found 
himself  practically  helpless.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  this  desperate  man,  now  fairly  at  his  wits' 
end,  rushed  forward  towards  the  lion  and  dealt 
him  a  terrific  blow  on  the  head  with  the  stock  of 


wounds — of  which  1  had  one-and-hventy  !  My 
poor  friend  tells  me  that  my  naked  body  pre- 
sented so  shocking,  so  revolting  a  spectacle, 
my  hands,  groins,  and  thighs  being  chewed  and 
bloodless,  like  paper  pulp,  that  he  nearly  lost 
his  reason,  and  became  delirious.  All  that 
night,  however,  my  heroic  companion  had  sat 
by  my  bedside  until  daybreak,  and  well  do  I 
remember  that  with  awakened  consciousness 
came  the  first  poignant  shock  of  agony  from 
my  wounds.  For  many  days  and  nights  I 
suffered  the  torments  of  the  accursed,  taking  not 
one  atom  of  solid  food,  but  only  enormous 
draughts  of  brandy  and  champagne. 

Now  comes  the  horrible  sequel  of  my  story. 
Remember,  at  this  stage  I  am  hundreds,  if  not 


'he  dealt  him  a  terrific  blow  on  the  head." 


his  rifle?  This  did  the  lion  no  harm,  whereas 
Morkel's  gun  was  literally  crumpled  up.  My 
friend,  however,  at  once  implored  his  torch- 
bearer  to  run  over  to  the  hut  and  get  my  rifle, 
and  with  this  he  killed  the  lion  in  two  other 
shots. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  did  I  do  when  I  felt 
myself  free?  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
when  Morkel's  first  shot  rang  out  in  the  night 
air,  the  lion  had  been  worrying,  biting,  and 
sucking  me  for  about  thirteen  minutes.  Well, 
the  moment  the  brute  retreated  from  me,  I 
actually  got  up  on  to  my  legs  and  ran  for  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  !  Then  I  fell  like  a  stone  to  the 
earth,  and  I  remember  no  more  until  the  next 
day,  when  I  found  myself  in  a  warm  bath,  that 
had  been  prepared    by  Morkel  to  wash  my 


thousands,  of  miles  from  civilization,  and  even 
the  nearest  missionary  doctor  is  far  away  from 
this  remote  spot.  Without  wishing  to  harrow 
vou  with  unnecessary  details,  I  may  say  that 
every  one  of  my  wounds  mortified — no  doubt 
owing  to  the  poisonous  filth  that  incrusted  the 
man-eater's  fangs.  As  I  was  rapidly  growing 
more  and  more  feverish,  Morkel  resolved  to 
send  me  by  lake  steamer  to  Bandawe,  where 
I  could  be  attended  by  Dr.  Prentice,  of  the 
Livingstone  Mission  at  that  place.  This  steamer 
was  due  to  make  its  monthly  call  the  following 
day  at  Domara,  only  a  few  miles  from  our  camp. 
A  messenger  was  therefore  sent  to  intercept  the 
captain,  and  ask  him  to  make  a  call  a  little 
farther  down  the  lake  in  order  that  I  might  be 
put  on  board.    I  was  wrapped  in  blankets  and 
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laid  on  a  plank,  which  in  turn  was  placed  trans- 
versely on  a  canoe.  Just  after  we  had  started 
for  the  steamer,  however,  quite  a  "sea "arose 
on  the  lake,  and  ^he  plank  shifted  to  one  side, 
so  that  if  I  had  not  been  grabbed  by  one  of  the 
men  in  the  boat,  I  should  have  been  drowned  ! 
Is  it  not  pitiful  ? 

It  took  a  day  and  a  half  to  reach  Bandawe, 
the  weather  being  boisterous,  and  the  water 
very  choppy.  A  little  hut  was  rigged  up 
for  me  on  deck,  but  I  had  a  shocking  time 
of  it.  When  Dr.  Prentice  saw  me  at  the 
mission  station  he  told  me  that  my  case  was 
utterly  hopeless.  My  right  leg,  I  was  told, 
would  have  to  go,  but  owing  to  my  condition,  it 
was  deemed  inadvisable 
to  amputate  it  imme- 
diately on  my  arrival. 
Then  there  was  no 
chloroform  at  the  mis- 
sion station  and  the 
ether  had  gone  wrong 
through  the  climate,  and 
therefore  would  not  act. 
Thus  I  had  to  lie,  con- 
scious and  screaming,  in 
agony,  while  the  doctor 
was  cutting  and  carving 
away  the  mortified  flesh 
from  all  parts  of  my 
tortured  body.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  my 
day  had  not  come,  for  all 


the  bites  in  the  thigh  had  missed  the  artery  by 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  ! 

And  night  after  night  I  went  through  the 
whole  fearful  business  again.  Ghastly,  horrible 
nightmares  took  possession  of  me,  and  I  would 
have  gone  raving  mad  were  it  not  for  the 
powerful  opiates  that  were  administered.  A 
slamming  door,  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
man  before  me,  anything  and  everything,  threw 
me  into  a  perfect  agony  of  terror,  pitiful  to 
witness.  My  mind  and  reason  were  all  but 
gone,  and  I,  who  had  been  a  giant  of  strength, 
was  like  a  timid  little  child,  a  mere  wreck  of  a 
man  in  mind  and  body. 

The  British  South  Africa  Company  have  been 
very  kind  to  me,  for,  of 
course,  it  isn't  as  though 
I  had  gone  out  hunting, 
when,  naturally,  I  should 
have  to  take  the  risks  in- 
cidental to  sport  of  that 
kind.  I  believe  mine  is 
the  only  case  on  record 
of  a  man-eater  taking  a 
white  man  out  of  his 
bed  at  night.  I  still 
hobble  about  on  sticks, 
and  I  often  wake  up  in 
a  cold  perspiration, 
thinking  I  can  hear  the 
soul-destroying  sniff, 
sniff  of  the  man-eating 
lion  beneath  my  bed. 
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The  Great  Carnival  at  Nice. 


By  Francesco  Deym. 


All  about  the  glowing,  gorgeous  revels  that  take  place  in  the  metropolis  of  fashion,  and 
illustrating  the  pageant  by  some  very  striking  photographs. 
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HE  Carnival  is  essentially  a  product 
of  the. South.  It  won't  grow  at  all 
in- this  country,  although  certain 
pitiful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
transplant  it  at  one  or  two  of  the 
more  "  select  "  of  our  own  watering-places.  It 
would  appear  that  the  two  indispensable  factors 
in  the  success  of  a  carnival  are  (i)  bright  sun- 
light ;  and  (2)  a  Latin  people.  Both  of  these 
conditions  obtain  in  the  South  of  France,  and, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  the  beautiful  town  of  Nice 
is  the  Mecca  of  the  carnival  reveller.  Although 
it  is  impossible  to  introduce  into  our  pic- 
tures the  dazzling  sky,  the  brilliant  sunlight, 
and  the  general  atmosphere  of  jot  de  vivre 
that  pervades  every  individual  in  the  vast 
crowd  that  follows  King  Carnival's  chariot,  yet 
I  think  the  set  of  photographs  reproduced  in 
this  little  article  will  at  least  convey  some  slight 
idea  of  the  skill  and  magnitude  with  which  the 
great  carnival  is  carried  on.    It  is,  perhaps,  a 


little  difficult  for  phlegmatic  Britons  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  enthusiasm  of  King  Carnival's 
devotees.  They  are  apt  to  wonder  a  little  at 
the  efficient  and  costly  manner  in  which  this 
celebrated  fete  is  carried  out. 

The  carnival  proper  was  inaugurated  about 
the  year  1872,  and  its  attendant  fetes  were 
meant  as  a  period  of  festivity  before  Lent. 
Now,  however,  they  are  more  expansive,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  month  of  April  that  one  may 
say  that  the  fetes  are  at  an  end. 

The  photo,  reproduced  on  this  page  gives  us 
a  particularly  excellent  idea  of  the  carnival 
procession.  The  chariot  seen  in  the  fore- 
ground represents  an  angry  father  flogging  his 
children,  who  assume  every  kind  of  expression 
to  resent  their  sufferings  under  the  lash.  As 
a  general  rule,  these  chariots  are  from 
20ft.  to  25ft.  in  height  and  30ft.  in  length. 
The  lay  figures  ordinarily  used  are  quite  enor- 
mous, and  the  limbs  and  heads  are  made  to 
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move  by  machinery,  worked  by  a  man  inside. 
All  the  smaller  figures  in  the  various  cars,  how- 
ever, are  quite  real,  as  are  the  children  in  the 
car  representing  Le  Pcre  Fonetard  chastising  his 
enormous  little  ones.  In  this  case,  the  children 
wear  an  immense  "property"  head,  made  of 
plaster  of  Paris. 

In  April  or  May  of  each  year  a  Comite  des 
Fetes  is  formed  by  the  gentry  and  bourgeoise  of 
the  city,  to  decide  primarily  if  the  fetes  shall  be 
continued  in  the  succeeding  year,  and,  that 
point  settled,  to  arrange  next  for  the  practical 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  Strangers  also  are 
invited  to  become  active  or  honorary  members 
of  the  committee,  if  they  so  desire.  Each 
member  subscribes  a  certain  sum  to  the  fetes 
fund,  the  amount  not  being  fixed,  but  left 
entirely  to  the  generosity  of  the  donor.  The 
Municipal  Council  are  also  invited,  and  gene- 
rally devote  a  sum  of  about  30,000ft-.  towards 
defraying  the  expenses.  Householders  and 
tradesmen  also  come  forward — for  obvious 
reasons  —  with  their  offerings  to  the  com- 
mittee. In  this  way,  the  organizing  body 
find  themselves  with  ^7,000  or  ^8,000 
in  hand  with  which  to  commence  their 
labours.  They  then  set  to  work  to  decide  upon 
the  various  items  of  the  programme,  which 
generally  includes  three  battles  of  flowers,  three 
battles  of  confetti,  three  fancy  dress  balls,  several 
masquerade  balls,  and  another  fancy  dress  ball. 
The  carnival 
oloses  with  a 
grand  flower  show 
and  a  regatta. 
The  programme 
having  been  de- 
cided upon,  the 
committee  invite 
tenders  for  the 
various  construc- 
tions and  artistic 
work  necessary. 
Numbers  of 
banners  of  diverse 
and  multi- 
coloured designs 
in  worked  silk 
are  decided  upon, 
special  care  being 
taken  that  the 
colours  shall  be 
different  for  each 
year.  Competi- 
tors are  requested 
to  construct  cars 
and  form  troupes 
for  masquerade. 
A  contract  is  like- 


wise given  out  for  the  construction  of  tribunals 
and  illuminations,  and  the  whole  thing  is  arranged 
in  all  its  details  for  the  ensuing  season.  Prizes 
ranging  from  5,000ft.  downwards  are  awarded 
to  the  best  cars  and  troupes  of  masqueraders, 
and  special  prizes  are  given  to  the  best 
individual  masqueraders,  the  prizes  being 
both  many  and  good.  The  jury  who  award 
them  are  chosen  from  amongst  the  fete  com- 
mittee. The  banners  for  the  battle  of  flowers 
are  very  richly  worked  in  silk,  and  are 
often  from  3ft.  to  6ft.  in  length.  The  pro- 
gramme opens  with  the  entry  of  King  Carnival 
from  the  railway  station.  This  takes  place 
about  the  10th  of  February,  the  dates  of  the 
different  fetes  varying  each  year  to  prevent  any 
clashing  with  those  of  neighbouring  towns,  for 
Nice  is  by  no  means  allowed  the  monopoly  of 
the  Riviera  in  respect  of  this  picturesque 
function. 

Our  next  illustration  shows  the  entry  of  King 
Carnival,  attended  by  his  numerous  officials. 
His  Majesty,  who,  be  it  said,  assumes  various 
forms,  titles,  and  nationalities,  according  to  his 
royal  pleasure,  is  waited  upon  by  a  torchlight 
procession  of  great  length,  and  escorted  to  his 
temporary  abode  with  much  display  and 
decdrum.  The  King  is  generally  of  gigantic 
size,  attaining  in  his  chariot  a  height  of  from 
20ft.  to  25ft.  On  some  occasions,  however,  he 
assumes  more  modest  proportions,  and  takes  to 
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riding  on  a  bicycle  or  tricycle.  The  photograph 
just  referred  to  shows  us  His  Majesty,  who  has 
this  year  been  pleased  to  assume  the  dress 
of  a  dude,  installed  on  a  motor-car  of  immense 
proportions,  and  splendidly  designed  and  gilded 
to    suit    so    grand    a    personage.     This  is 


Majesty's  arrival  in  town,  the  gigantic  pro- 
cession of  immense  cars  and  grotesque  shapes 
representing  animals,  birds,  fishes,  etc.,  together 
with  masqueraders  innumerable,  promenade 
round  the  town  through  the  principal  streets. 
The  procession  moves  but  slowly  on  account 


His  Majesty  King  Carnival  XXVI.  He  is 
dressed  with  great  show,  and  his  collar,  cuffs, 
shirt-front,  and  breeches  form  the  most  promi- 
nent features.  Thus  arrayed,  this  famous 
monarch  led  his  vast  pageant  in  the  streets  to 
the  unbounded  delight  of  his  loyal  subjects, 
who  greet  him  with  showers  of  confetti.  General 
Bourn  was,  of  course,  in  close  attendance  upon 
the  King,  marshalling  his  soldiers  with  great 
precision  until  that  vast  army  seemed  but  as 
one   man.      On   the   Sunday   following  His 


of  the  immense  crowd  of  people  who  throng 
every  thoroughfare,  and  it  usually  takes  some 
two  or  three  hours  to  make  a  couple  of  turns. 

The  great  chariot  of  Madame  Carnival  is  next 
seen.  She  is  swinging  on  some  ingenious 
mechanism  suspended  from  the  shoulders  of  two 
most  stalwart  servitors.  In  front  of  the  chariot 
are  seen  the  respectful  faces  of  her  waiting-maids. 
On  the  left,  erect  and  moustachioed,  is  seen  the 
ever-faithful  General  Bourn.  His  absurdly  small 
feet  proclaim  the  fact  that  his  "  upper  works, " 
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are  but  a  sham.  Compare  him  with  the 
ordinary  figures  seen  by  the  side  of  the  chariot. 

On  this  day  only  confetti  is  allowed  to  be 
thrown  about ;  it  consists  of  small  pieces  of 
coloured  tissue  paper  punched  out  in  round 
discs  about  the  size  of  a  threepenny-piece. 
Masks  and  dominos  may  or  may  not  be  worn, 
but  protection  for  the  face  is  unnecessary,  since 
the  confetti  is  clean  and  quite  harmless.  It  is 
also  very  cheap — a  big  bagful  costing  only  fifty 
centimes.  Not  only  are  the  cars  themselves  in 
constant  motion,  but  the  masked  people  also 
keep  up  the  excitement  by  dancing,  singing, 
shouting,  and  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  gay 
antics  to  amuse  the  crowd. 

The  next  car  represented  is  entitled  "  The 
Birds'  Ball."  Here,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
photo,   the  revellers  wear  huge  bird-masks,  and 


feminine  antics,  to  the  unbounded  delight  of 
the  crowd. 

A  very  interesting  car  is  depicted  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page.  This  is  constructed  entirely 
of  wood  covered  with  gaily  decorated  paper  ;  the 
scene  represents  a  tee-to-tum  with  numbers 
placed  on  the  rim.  A  lay  figure,  worked 
automatically,  ascends  the  pole,  and  as  the 
round-about  revolves  he  taps  with  a  stick  a 
certain  number.  The  persons  below  who 
have  taken  tickets  with  the  numbers  marked 
on  them  are  waiting  to  see  if  the  number 
touched  by  the  dummy  corresponds  with  the 
one  they  hold  in  their  hands,  and  if  so,  one 
of  the  prizes  is  won.  This  is  a  tombola,  or 
lottery,  such  as  is  seen  at  the  French  country 
fairs.  The  figures  on  the  car  are  all  real, 
excepting  the  gigantic  individual  with  the  pole 


they  play  and  sing  in  a  very  amusmg  manner. 
Behind  the  cars  come  troupes  of  masqueraders 
on  foot,  dressed  in  fantastic  costumes.  One 
company  represents  pomegranates,  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  being  quite  hidden  from  view. 
Another  troupe  represents  budding  flowers, 
which  blossom  forth  with  thrilling  suddenness, 
and  shoot  up  as  suddenly  into  gigantic  roses 
and  other  buds. 

Next  come  the  skippers  with  their  skip- 
ping-ropes, and  this  troupe  will,  perhaps, 
be  dressed  up  in  women's  attire,  mimicking 


who  is  ringing  up  to  announce  the  game,  and 
the  dummy  that  ascends  the  pole. 

The  next  illustration  is  reproduced  direct  from 
a  very  impressive  photograph,  showing  the  car 
of  the  Great  Ogre  of  the  procession.  As  the 
chariot  passes  through  the  streets  of  Nice  this 
immense  Ogre  eats  up  the  children  on  the 
car  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Automatically 
the  monster  lifts  one  hand  and  pushes  one  of 
the  children  into  its  mouth.  These  children 
are  quite  real,  and  after  the  Ogre  has  swal- 
lowed the  little  girl  he  shuts  his  mouth  with  an 
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appalling  snap.  The  requisite  machinery  is 
worked  from  beneath,  and  the  children,  after 
being  swallowed,  pass  underneath  the  monster 
and  reappear  unobtrusively  in  their  places. 


In  this  year's  carnival  was  a  very  popular  car 
representing  an  enormous  cat  inclosed  in  a 
cage,  round  which  danced  a  ring  of  nimble  mice, 
wearing  hua;e  masks  resemblincr  that  rodent. 
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LE  CLOU   DE  L  EXPOSITION. 


Following  close  behind  the  Ogre  came  the 
great  chariot,  next  seen,  which  was  named  Le 
Clou  de  V Exposition. 


The  next  car 
seen  represents  a 
full  -  sized  wind- 
mill, surrounded 
with  a  kind  of 
veranda  on  which 
masqueraders  are 
allowed  to  pro- 
menade. Imme- 
diately in  front  of 
the  windmill  itself 
will  be  seen  a 
singular  item — a 
monstrous  bear 
playing  the  big 
drum.  One  gets 
a  good  idea  of 
the  size  of  this 
car  by  comparing 
it  with  the  horses 
drawing  it. 

Two  battles  of 
plaster  confetti 
follow  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three 
days,  and  the  ammunition  on  these  occasions 
consists  of  plaster  of  Paris  pressed  into  little 
balls  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  quite  hard. 
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On  these  occasions  it  is  very  necessary, 
indeed,  to  wear  a  mask,  a  domino,  or  a  long 
cloak  made  of  brightly  -  coloured  cloth;  and 
woe  betide  the  unwary  reveller  who  ventures 
to  brave  the  storm  without  this  precaution. 
Masks  and  dominos  are  very  cheap  in  the 
town,  and  one  may  procure  a  complete  outfit 
for  four  francs.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
plaster  battles  a  grand  procession  of  the 
Moccoktti  is  formed  to  escort  the  King 
to  the  stake  where  he  is  to  be  burned, 
amidst  much  rejoicing  and  hilarity.  Placed 
in  a  network  of  Feux  d' Artifices  His  Majesty 
is  treated  to  a  gorgeous  pyrotechnic  display, 


ticket-holder.  A  seat  in  one  of  these  tribunals 
costs  from  five  to  ten  francs,  whilst  a  chair 
along  the  line  of  route  can  be  hired  for  three 
francs.  The  superbly-decorated  carriages  pass 
up  and  down  the  line,  making  a  detour  at  the 
ends,  and  return  on  opposite  sides.  The 
carriages  are  very  numerous  and  most  gorgeously 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  quite  lost  to  view 
as  carriages,  and  simply  resemble  a  mass  of 
moving  blossoms.  It  is  not  compulsory  that  all 
carriages  should  be  so  lavishly  decorated,  but 
each  must  at  least  have  a  bunch  of  flowers  at 
the  lamps  of  sufficient   size  to  warrant  the 


THE   BATTLE  OF  FLOWE 


F  THE  PRIZE-WINNERS. 


which  it  is  hoped  will  console  him  for  his 
ignominious  end.  At  any  rate,  the  last  set- 
piece  in  the  fireworks  sets  his  distinguished 
person  afire,  and  he  gradually  disappears  in 
smoke,  to  the  frantic  delight  of  his  worshippers. 

There  are  three  battles  of  flowers  during  the 
carnival  fetes,  the  last  taking  place  about  the 
middle  of  March.  These  are  among  the  most 
enchanting  and  picturesque  sights  of  the  season. 
They  take  place,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  next 
photograph,  at  the  beautiful  and  spacious 
Promenade  des  Anglais  along  the  sea  front,  a 
certain  area  being  inclosed  for  the  purpose. 
Tribunals  are  erected,  with  tiers  of  seats  placed 
one  above  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate 
the  throwing  and  receiving  of  flowers  by  the 


entrance  of  the  vehicle  into  the  procession. 
The  average  cost  of  decorating  a  carriage  like 
those  seen  in  these  last  two  photographs  is 
from  250ft-.  to  5oofr.  Many  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  however,  who  have  villas  in  the 
neighbourhood  often  spend  even  larger  sums 
and  display  floral  decorations  in  superb  and 
artistic  style.  Even  the  horses  in  some  cases 
are  fairly  buried  beneath  a  rich  profusion  of 
roses  and  trailing  plants. 

Each  carriage  carries  an  abundance  of  flowers, 
made  up  into  little  bunches,  which  are  sold  very 
cheaply  for  that  purpose.  And  there  is  no  lack 
of  vendors  parading  up  and  down  with  baskets, 
always  ready  to  supply  more  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  the  occupants  of  the  carriages,  tribunals, 
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and  chairs.  Presently  the  battle  begins,  and, 
amid  shouts  of  laughter,  the  flowers  are  pro- 
fusely showered  in  all  directions,  until  the  air 
is  laden  with  the  delicate  perfume  of  the 
crushed  and  mangled  blossoms.  No  one  is 
permitted  to  pick  up  a  flower  after  it  has  once 
fallen  to  the  ground,  but  men  wearing  distinctive 


taking  place  at  the  close  of  each  day  of  the 
principal  fetes.  A  children's  fancy  dress  ball, 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  little  ones,  is  given  in 
the  public  gardens  of  the  town ;  and  a  special 
fancy  dress  ball  is  given  in  Mi-Careme,  at  which 
only  spotless  white  costumes  are  worn.  Towards 
the  end  of  March  the  public  gardens  are  turned 
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badges  are  specially  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
following  the  carriages  and  picking  up  for  their 
occupants  any  flowers  aimed  at  them  which  have 
fallen  short  of  the  mark  and  are  not  soiled.  The 
battle  commences  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  and 
continues  until  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon. 
Balls  are  numerous  during  the  carnival,  one 


into  one  huge  tent  for  a  flower  show,  and  a  very 
rich  profusion  of  blossoms  is  contributed  by 
various  competitors  from  all  parts  of  the  Littoral. 
A  gay  and  splendid  regatta  winds  up  the  long 
list  of  fetes,  and  the  committee  is  at  length 
dissolved,  only  to  be  called  into  being  the 
following  year. 


{The  Photos,  reproduced  in  /his  aiticle  are  by  M.  Pastorelli,  of  Nice.] 


VoL  i.— 18. 


A  South  African  Trek  by  Miss  Alice  Balfour. 

Telling  all  about  the  wonderful  journey  accomplished  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour's  sister,  and  illustrating 
by  means  of  her  own  photographs  her  impressions  of  "  The  Curiosities  of  South  Africa." 


T  is  not  often  a  traveller  displays 
that  nice  discernment  in  the 
matter  of  the  taking  of  notes 
and  photos,  which  characterized 
Miss  Alice  Balfour's  interesting 
journey  in  South  Africa.  Miss  Balfour,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  is  the  sister  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  she  started  from  South- 
ampton early  in  1894,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Grey  and  Mr.  H.  Fitzwilliam.  On 
landing  at  Cape  Town  she  expected,  of  course, 
to  go  direct  to  an  hotel,  but  much  to  her 
surprise  she  learned  that  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  had 
placed  at  her  disposal  his  well-known  house, 
Groot  Schuur,  Rondebosch. 

Miss  Balfour  very  kindly  permitted  the  writer 
of  this  article  to  make  extracts  from  her  journal, 
and  to  reproduce  a  selection 
of  photos,  from  the  interest- 
ing set  she  took  during  her 
travels. 

"  On  the  quay,  as  we 
landed,  prominent  among  a 
wonderful  mixture  of  nation- 
alities —  turbaned  Malays, 
negroes,  and  Kaffirs,  of  all 
shades  from  yellow  to  black 
— was  Mr.  Rhodes's  coach- 
man, an  orange  -  coloured 
person  with  glossy  black  hair 
and  luxuriant  whiskers.  He 
was  correctly  dressed  in  a 
neat,  plain  livery,  and  was 
driving  a  typical  pair  of  Cape 
greys,  harnessed  to  a  Cape 
cart." 

This  vehicle  Miss  Balfour 
describes  as  a  fascinating 
sort  of  conveyance  on  two 
wheels,  holding  four  persons, 
all  facing  the  horses,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  one  big  hood.  The 
accompanying  photo,  shows  Mr.  Rhodes's  Cape 
cart  standing  at  the  door  of  Groot  Schuur. 
Miss  Balfour  describes  her  journey  from  the 
harbour  to  the  house  as  a  somewhat  dreary  one, 
but  she  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  house 
itself,  which  is  an  old  Dutch  mansion  that  has 
been  slightly  Anglicized. 


Needless  to  remark,  Miss  Balfour  "  did  "  all 
the  sights  of  Cape  Town,  including  a  visit  to 
the  Observatory  to  see,  inter  alia,  the  pool  of 
mercury  in  which  the  stars  are  observed.  And 
she  saw  all  kinds  of  interesting  people,  among 
them  Miss  Reitz,  the  sister  of  the  President  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  who  gave  her  the  sur- 
prising information  that  many  of  the  Boers  did 
not  destroy  the  locusts,  "  because,"  they  argued, 
"  these  pests  are  a  direct  visitation  from  God, 
just  lik  :  the  plagues  of  Egypt."  Soon  after  this 
interview,  Miss  Balfour  passed  through  the 
Free  State  herself,  and  learned  that  only  a 
few  days  before  there  had  been  a  surprising 
visitation  of  locusts,  and  these  insects  lay 
in  such  numbers  along  the  line  that  their 
"  squashed  "  bodies  actually  made  the  metals 


111!.   RHODES  S  CAl'E  CART  AT  THE  DOOR  OF  GROOT  SCHUUR. 


so  slippery  as  to  delay  the  train  for  some 
hours. 

Miss  Balfour's  camera  was  kept  pretty  busy. 
She  seems  to  have  had  a  wonderfully  fresh  eye 
and  mind  for  strange  and  out-of-the-way  sights — 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  next  snap-shot  re- 
produced, which  shows  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  the  action  of  the  torrential  rain  on  a 
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steep  bank  at  the  side  of  Hout's 
Bay  Road,  Cape  Town.  This 
photo,  was  taken  by  Miss  Balfour 
about  the  middle  of  April.  Our 
observant  tourist  was  constantly 
acquiring  interesting  information. 
Thus,  the  Basuto  chiefs  told  her 
that  cattle  are  chiefly  used  for 
buying  wives.  The  scale  is  rather 
curious.  An  ordinary  wife  costs 
about  twenty  bullocks,  ten  sheep, 
and  a  pony,  but  a  chief's  daughter 
would  cost  more  than  double  this 
amount.  A  man's  first  wife  is 
usually  bought  for  him  by  his 
father,  but  after  that  he  must 
provide  for  himself. 

Miss  Balfour,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  an  indefatigable  photo- 
grapher. Every  curious  or  peculiar 
incident  was  recorded  by  her  little 
hand-camera.  She  saw  native  children  get  their 
bows  and  arrows  and  shoot  field  rats  and  mice 
(for  food),  and  this  instantly  suggested  an  original 
picture.  And  she  also  endeavoured  to  photo- 
graph a  number  of  grown-up  natives,  but  the 
moment  they  saw  her  strange  instrument  levelled 
at  them,  they  fled  from  her  in  as  much  terror  as 
though  they  were  "covered"  by  an  express 
rifle.  But  even  this  headlong  rush  to  get  out  of 
range  of  the  camera  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  photo.,  which  is  duly  reproduced  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

"  At  Johannesburg,"  says  Miss  Balfour,  "  I 
found  the  topics  were  gold-mining  and  politics — 
always  gold-mining  and  politics.  Before  I  left 
there  I  was  taken  to  see  a  Kaffir  dance  in  the 


PECULIAR  ACTION  OF 


THE  WAYSIDE. 


RUNNING  AWAY  FROM   MISS  BALFOUR  S  CAMERA. 


compound  of  the  Robinson  Mine.  There 
were  about  200  natives,  divided  into  groups 
according  to  tribes.  These  coloured  gentle- 
men were  clad  in  every  possible  variety  of 
costume — the  minimum  being  three  or  four 
yards  of  bright  -  coloured  cotton,  and  the 
maximum,  the  whole  contents  of  a  rag-shop  ! 
Some  wore  tufts  of  feathers,  whilst  others  had 
armlets  and  leg  bands,  made  of  a  strip 
of  ox-tail,  so  fastened  that  the  hairs  stuck  out 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  One  man  had  a 
circular  comb,  like  the  ones  our  own  children 
wear  to  keep  their  hair  back,  stuck  coquettishly 
upside  down  on  one  side  of  his  woolly  head. 
He  was  an  exceptionally  brilliant  and  fantastic 
dude.  A  pair  of  ox-horns  hung  round  his  neck, 
and  his  snuff-box — which  was 
an  old  cartridge-case  —  was 
stuck  through  a  slit  in  the 
lobe  of  his  ear." 

The  next  one  of  Miss 
Balfour's  photos,  to  be  repro-" 
duced  shows  the  Kaffir  dance 
at  the  Robinson  Mine  in 
actual  progress.  The  dance 
consisted  chiefly  of  advances 
in  lines  and  groups.  As  he 
advanced,  each  man  lifted  up 
one  leg  as  high  as  possible  at 
every  step,  and  then  brought 
it  down  with  a  bang,  that 
made  one's  own  feet  ache  in 
sheer  sympathy.  This  per- 
formance was  done  with  sur- 
prising unanimity,  and  was 
accompanied  by  much  mo- 
notonous "singing." 

At  other  times  the  dancers 
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THE  KAFFIR  UANCE  AT  THE   ROBINSON  MINE. 


would  advance 
or  again,  one 


or  retire  in  mimic  warfare  ; 
man  would  advance  by  him- 
self and  go  through  the  pantomime  of  attack- 
ing his  enemy,  dodging  the  blows  aimed  at 
him,  and  finally  plunging  his  assegai  into  the 
heart  of  his  foe.  The  leader  was  rigged 
out  as  a  witch-doctor,  clad  in  an  amazing 
wealth  of  rags,  to  say  nothing  of  the  miscel- 
laneous paraphernalia  of  his  profession.  He 
went  through  all  manner  of  wild  dances  and 
mouthings,  rolling  his  eyes  and  contorting  his 
limbs.  The  orchestra  on  this  occasion  consisted 
of  a  number  of  drums,  assisted  by  three  wooden 
Kaffir  "  pianos,"  one  of  which  is  seen  in  Miss 
Balfour's  next  photo.  This  queer  instrument 
consists  of  two  logs  of  wood, 
wrapped  in  rags,  and  laid 
parallel  to  each  other  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  player. 
Side  by  side  across  these 
logs  are  placed  a  number  of 
pieces  of  wood,  each  about 
15m.  long;  and  these  are 
actively  hammered  upon  with 
a  couple  of  drumsticks.  "  As 
these  cross-pieces  are  slightly 
hollowed  out,  I  suppose  that 
the  variations  of  the  hollows 
produce  the  variations  in  the 
sounds — I  cannot  call  them 
notes." 

Truly,  Miss  Balfour  "  did  " 
South  Africa  with  character- 
istic British  thoroughness. 
She  went  down  the  diamond 
mines  of  Kimberley,  won- 
derfully   arrayed    in  canvas 


jacket  and  sou'-wester ;  and 
early  in  June  she  com- 
menced her  great  waggon 
trek  of  1,200  miles.  There 
were  three  waggons,  two  for 
passengers  and  one  for  stores 
and  heavy  luggage.  Miss 
Balfour's  own  waggon  was 
considered  to  be  particularly 
luxurious.  It  was  14ft.  long, 
and  6ft.  wide  above  the 
wheels.  It  was  covered  with 
a  canvas  tent  over  its  whole 
length,  and  divided  by  a 
curtain  about  half-way.  One 
got  in  and  out  by  means  of 
a  ladder,  as  the  floor  was 
about  4ft.  from  the  ground. 
The  three  waggons  were 
drawn  by  eighteen,  fourteen, 
and  twelve  oxen  respectively. 
A  few  of  the  ever-indispen- 
sable "  boys  "  were  carried  as  personal  servants. 
The  most  interesting  member  of  Miss  Balfour's 
entourage,  however,  was  a  good-looking  youth 
named  Soul,  the  cook's  boy.  "  He  washed 
plates  at  the  rate  of  about  six  per  hour,  and  his 
luggage  consisted  of  a  tuft  of  ostrich  feathers 
and  a  concertina  tied  up  in  a  blue  handkerchief, 
on  which  he  played  a  dismal  ditty  of  four  notes 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night." 

An  English  lady,  accustomed  to  every  conifoit 
and  luxury,  takes  some  little  time  to  grow  recon- 
ciled to  the  little  incidentals  of  a  South  African 
trek,  and  yet  it  was  not  long  before  Miss  Balfour 
got  quite  used  to  the  eccentric  progress  of  the 
waggon,  and  she  regarded  the  jolting  of  the 
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vehicle  in  and  out  of  the  deep  mud-holes  with 
comparative  equanimity. 

The  next  photo,  shown  represents  the  crossing 
of  the  drift  of  the  Tokwe  River.    Here  is  an 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  TREKKING — ENTERING  A  RIVER. 


extract  from  Miss  Balfour's  journal,  showing 
how  an  average  day  was  spent : — 

"  We  trek  at  about  three  in  the  morning,  and 
go  on  until  seven.  Jolty  road  not  conducive  to 
slumber,  so  we  sleep  on  for  another  hour  after 
the  waggons  stop.  During  this  time  the 
tent  is  pitched  and  some  water  procured,  if 
possible.  Meanwhile  the  men  are  out  shoot- 
ing. Breakfast  together  on  the  veldt,  at 
half-past  nine  or  ten.  Then  free  till  half-past 
one — walking  and  sketching  ; 
writing  up  the  journal,  wash- 
ing clothes,  dusting  out  the 
waggons,  and  darning  stock- 
ings. At  one  we  have  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  biscuit,  and 
then  pack  up  for  another  two 
hours'  trek  from  two  till  four. 
At  four  till  half-past  we  out- 
span  again,  and  with  five 
o'clock  comes  dinner.  Then 
we  trek  on  again  from  half- 
past  six  or  seven  until  ten  or 
thereabouts." 

The  roads  for  the  first  week 
were  positively  fearful,  and 
Miss  Balfour's  waggon  got 
stuck  several  times — once  for 
about  eight  hours.  It  took 
twenty  pairs  of  oxen  to  drag 
it  out.  But  when  one  con- 
siders the  kind  of  country  indi- 


cated in  the  two  photos,  here  reproduced,  one's 
only  wonder  is  that  it  is  possible  to  take  wheeled 
vehicles  at  all  through  such  obstacles. 

The  next  of  Miss  Balfour's  photos,  we  are 
privileged  to  reproduce  shows 
her  waggons  getting  out  of  a 
drift,  and  it  conveys  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  difficulties 
encountered.  She  had  to 
make  her  tea  with  water  so 
dirty  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  the  bottom  of  a  cup 
half-full  of  it.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding these  drawbacks, 
she  could  appreciate  the 
humour  of  various  incidents. 

"  I  procured  one  of  the 
police  horses  to  ride  on  to  a 
place  where  I  wanted  to 
sketch,  but  the  brute  wouldn't 
go,  so  I  had  to  beat  him  with 
my  umbrella  till  I  broke  the 
stick  in  two.  Do  not  imagine 
that  I  was  cruelly  urging  the 
horse  to  great  exertion ;  my 
only  ambition  was  to  keep 
up  with  Mr.  Grey,  who  was 

walking  on  foot  ! 

"As  the  stores  in  Bechuanaland,"  pursues 
Miss  Balfour,  "  did  not  possess  rarely-re- 
quired articles  like  umbrellas,  and  as  one 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  shade  me  whilst 
sketching,  the  broken  stick  was  given  to 
a  native  to  mend.  It  came  back  in  due 
time  artistically  spliced  with  brass  wire,  and 
looking  altogether  beautiful.  The  only  draw- 
back  was  that   the   umbrella   could  neither 
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be  opened  nor  shut — it  was  half-way  between 
both." 

After  exactly  five  weeks'  trekking  the  party 
passed  through  Buluwayo.  The  following  entry 
is  written  in  Miss  Balfour's  diary:  "  Dr.  Jameson 
and  Sir  John  Willoughby  have  a  house  between 
the  new  town  and  the  old,  but  they  are  living  in 
tents,  having  given  us  their  rooms.  I  have  Sir 
John  Willoughby's  room.  It  has  mud  walls,  mud 
floor,  thatched  roof  with  no  ceiling,  doors  made 
of  two  packing-case  lids,  and  an  unglazed  window 
with  a  rough  board  shutter." 

Everyone  was  most  kind  to  Miss  Balfour 
during  her  interesting  tour,  and  even  Dr. 
Jameson's  factotum,  Garlick  (!),  presented  her 
with  a  beautiful  knob-kerry,  made  of  rhinoceros 
horn,  which  lie  found  in  the  kraal  of  Lobengula 


it  was  announced  that  it  would  take  a  blacksmith 
two  days  to  repair  it.  Sometimes  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
trek,  was  so  great  that  the  waggons  were  only 
saved  from  capsizing  by  four  men  holding  on 
to  the  upper  side. 

A  very  extraordinary  view  of  a  Mashona 
kraal,  or  village,  built  high  up  on  the  granite 
rocks,  is  next  depicted.  Its  situation  is  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Victoria,  on  the  road 
to  Charter.  Observe  the  weird-looking  little 
"  mushroom "  huts,  perched  high  up  on  the 
granite  kopjes.  The  village  was,  no  doubt, 
placed  in  this  wild  and  inaccessible  position 
in  view  of  possible  Matabele  raids. 

The  progress  of  Miss  Balfour's  party  was 
really  quite  rapid,  considering ;  but,  at  the  same 


MAS  HON  A 


}R  VILLAGE,    TEKCIIED  ON   HIGH   GRANITE  KOCK 


when  the  troops  entered  it  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  inevitable  incidents  of  a  South  African  trek 
are  very  prominent  in  the  diary.  "  Every  mile 
or  so  we  came  upon  a  big  hole,  forming  the 
commencement  of  a  stream,  and  here  the 
waggons  stuck.  Then  followed  much  shrieking 
and  yells  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
second — perhaps  even  the  third — span  of  oxen 
would  be  put  on."  On  one  occasion  they  heard 
a  great  crack,  and  away  went  twenty-eight  oxen 
up  the  hill  at  a  run,  with  half  the  waggon  behind 
them.  The  iron-work  in  front  had  broken  off,  and 


time,  no  sight  likely  to  be  of  interest  was 
neglected.  To  Miss  Balfour  herself,  everything 
was  interesting — even  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  the  oxen.  One  of  these  beasts,  named 
Stembok,  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of  turning 
right  round  abruptly  and  facing  his  driver  when 
remonstrated  with.  This,  of  course,  had  the 
effect  of  driving  the  high  front  wheels  of  the 
vehicle  right  under  the  body,  and  occasionally 
this  was  all  but  disastrous. 

"  At  Umfuli  drift  I  photographed  a  native 
twisting  raw  hide  to  make  reims — the  indispens.- 
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TWISTING  "  REIMS,"  OR  HIDE  ROPES. 

able  raw-hide  ropes  so  well  known  throughout 
South  Africa.  The  strips  of  hide  were  hung  from 
a  cross-bar  between  two  trees,  and  fastened  to  a 
large  stone.  The  Kaffir  then  walked  round  and 
round,  turning  the  stone  by  means  of  a  stick,  as 
you  see  in  the  photo.,  until  the  strips  were  quite 
twisted  up  into  knots.  This  done,  the  man  let 
them  untwist  rapidly.  He  next  re-inserted  his 
stick,  and  then  solemnly  walked  round  and 
round  the  other  way.  This  operation  is  repeated 
with  invariable  monotony  for  days,  until  the  hide 
gets  quite  soft  and  flexible."  It  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  value  of  these  hide  ropes  when 
trekking  on  the  veldt.  They  may  be  used  as 
harness,  or  they  may  prove  to  be  the  salvation 
of  a  party  in  the  event  of  a  break-down. 

Next  is  seen  one  of  those  curious  and  inter- 
esting objects  for  which  Miss 
Balfour  was  always  on  the 
look  out.  This  is  an  old  ant- 
hill, near  Macloutsie  River 
drift,  which  some  transport 
riders  had  actually  used  as 
an  oven  for  baking  bread  ! 
You  will  observe  that  a  large 
hole  has  been  cut  out  of  the 
side,  in  order  to  permit  of 
the  raw  dough  being  inserted 
into  this  natural  oven.  "  These 
ant-hills,"  Miss  Balfour  tells 
us,  "  are  made  of  earth,  and 
become  as  hard  as  stone — 
indeed,  when  sitting  down  to 
wait  for  the  waggons,  I  soon 
learnt  to  avoid  an  ant-hill  as 


a  seat,  however  inviting  it 
might  look." 

Talking  about  the  wag- 
gons, it  was  very  curious 
to  see  them  going  down 
a  steep  bank  to  the  drift, 
with  their  serpentine  lines 
of  oxen  in  front.  The 
bank  in  some  places 
would  be  so  steep  that, 
in  spite  of  the  most 
powerful  screw-drags,  the 
laden  waggons  would  be 
almost  shoving  the  wheel- 
oxen  off  their  legs. 

Miss  Balfour  was  a 
little  disappointed  at  see- 
ing no  lions.  She  had, 
however,  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  avoiding  the  traps 
set  by  the  Makalaka  for 
small  antelopes  and  wild 
cats.  These  traps  were 
sometimes  arranged  with 
a  net,  which  the  animal  unconsciously  walked 
up  against,  dragging  down  upon  his  head  an 
enormous  tree-trunk  suspended  in  the  air.  Or, 
again,  there  were  pitfalls,  with  pointed  stakes 
stuck  upright  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  over  the  mouth  being 
artfully  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  solid 
surroundings. 

Certainly  there  were  drawbacks,  but  Miss 
Balfour  declares  that  at  no  time  did  she  wish 
she  were  back  in  England.  "  When  lying  in 
bed  at  night,  with  my  head  down  and  my  feet 
up,  feeling  as  if  the  waggon  were  lilted  at  an 
angle  of  45deg.,  while  the  oxen  were  vainly 
endeavouring  to  drag  it  up  the  side  of  a  gully, 
I  couldn't  help  wondering  sometimes  what  would 
happen  if  the  trek-chain  broke.    I  said  some- 
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HOW  MISS  BALFOUR  TRAVELLED  WHEN  "  THE  FLY  COUNTRY "  WAS  REACHED. 


thing  of  this  sort  to  our  conductor  one  day,  and 
he  immediately  regaled  me  with  several  stories 
of  such  calamities,  always  winding  up  with  the 
remark,  'And  the  waggons  were  smashed  to 
bits.'  " 

Up  to  this  time,  Miss  Balfour  had  been 
trekking  in  ox  -  waggons,  but  on  reaching 
Chimoio's,  in  Portuguese  territory,  this  method 
of  locomotion  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
Beira  Railway  and  the  travelling  hammock 
resorted  to  instead.  There  is  something  strik- 
ingly interesting  about  this.  Why  is  it  that,  on 
reaching  a  certain  sharply-defined  zone,  a  total 
change  has  to  be  made  * 
in  the  method  of  travel- 
ling in  this  way  ?  The 
answer  is — the  tsetse 
fly,  which,  compara- 
tively harmless  to  man, 
is  almost  invariably 
fatal  to  all  kinds  of 
cattle.  "At  Chi- 
moio's," writes  Miss 
Balfour,  "  we  bade  a 
final  farewell  to  our 
conductor  and  boys, 
and  to  the  trekking 
life  we  had  so  much 
enjoyed.  From  this 
place  to  the  coast,  you 
have  to  go  through 
'  the  fly  country,'  as  it 
is  called  out  here.  Mr. 
Coope  had  made 
arrangements  for  our 
journey  from  Chimoio's 
to  the  railway  by  en- 
gaging two  sets  of 


carriers  and  a  traction 
engine,  besides  arrang- 
ing with  the  Portuguese 
commandant  for 
another  set  of  carriers 
and  a  machila,  or  ham- 
mock." 

The  next  illustration 
shows  Mr.  Coope  in 
Miss  Balfour's  machila 
between  Chimoio's  and 
"  Ninety  Mile  Peg,"  on 
the  Beira  Railway. 
"  Most  of  our  way  lay 
along  the  half-finished 
railway  line.  Practised 
machila  bearers  amble 
along  at  about  six  miles 
an  hour,  but  mine  only 
did  four.  Some  of  our 
carriers  deserted,  and 
after  ten  miles  we  tried  to  get  something  to  eat 
with  the  aid  of  a  tin  basin,  a  frying-pan,  and  the 
lid  of  a  biscuit-tin.  These  were  our  culinary 
implements." 

Miss  Balfour  describes  the  railway  here  as  a 
single  line  with  a  two-foot  gauge.  Even  this 
emblem  of  civilization,  however,  could  not 
detract  from  the  interest  of  the  situation. 
Observe  the  natives  in  the  accompanying  photo., 
cutting  wood  for  the  engine  in  the  great  forest 
by  the  wayside.  "  As  we  passed  through  one  of 
the  cuttings,  a  snake  that  had  evidently  fallen 
in  from  the  top  of  the  high  and  steep  embank- 
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ment  reared  up  and  struck 
at  our  truck  with  all  its 
force,  falling  back  impo- 
tently.  At  'Seventy  Mile 
Peg'  we  were  taken  to  the 
only  house  of  accommoda- 
tion in  the  place.  The 
day  after  we  arrived  our 
carriers  were  paid." 

The  accompanying 
photo,  shows  these  carriers 
waiting  about  to  be  paid. 
The  hut  Miss  Balfour 
occupied  is  seen  on  the 
left.  "  They  (the  carriers) 
immediately  went  to  the 
nearest  store  Tirid  spent 
the   greater   part  of  the 
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WHAT  THEY  BOUGHT  (VARI-COLOURED  PARASOLS)  ON  RECEIVING  THEIR  \V1 


4s.  6d.  they  had  earned  in  purchasing  the  store- 
keeper's entire  stock  of  parasols  —  wonderful 
objects,  with  each  sec- 
tion of  a  different  and 
violent  colour.  The  boys 
paraded  the  village  with 
these  over  their  heads, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear 
with  child-like  delight. 
It  was  the  more  comic 
in  that  they  do  not  care 
a  bit  how  hot  the  sun 
is  on  their  heads,  and 
anything  they  put  on 
is  by  way  of  ornament 
pure  and  simple/' 

Miss  Balfour  was 
cireful  to  take  a  fellow- 
picture  to  the  last  photo, 
seen,  and  the  one  next 
reproduced  shows  the 
delighted  carriers  flaunt- 


ing their  newly  -  bought 
toys  round  the  little 
village. 

The  Beira  Railway  must 
be  a  very  interesting  line. 
"  The  guard  of  our  train 
wore  a  red  and  yellow 
blazer,  and  a  shabby  grey 
wideawake.  He  spent  his 
time  in  trying  to  shoot 
every  hawk  or  crow  that 
we  passed.  It  amused 
him,  and  did  not  hurt 
the  birds.  A  little  way 
from  Fontesvilla,.  two  of 
the  wheels  of  our  carnage 
came  off  the  line.  This, 
however,  seemed  to  be 
such  an  ordinary  occurrence  that  many  of  the 
passengers  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  get 
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out.  After  about  ten  minutes  the  wheels  were 
got  back  again,  and  we  reached  Fontesvilla 
safely,  having  been  nine  hours  covering  seventy- 
five'  miles." 

At  Fontesvilla,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pungwe, 
Miss  Balfour  caught  the  steamer  for  Beira.  The 
streets  here  are  very  deep  in  sand,  into  which 
one  sinks  to  the  ankles  at  every  step.  Walking, 
therefore,  is  not  pleasant,  and  the  only  other 
mode  of  locomotion  possible  is  the  curious  little 
tram-cars  pushed  by  native  boys.  Even  so, 
every  now  and  then  the  lines  get  so  choked  with 
sand  that  one  "  official "  has  to  clear  it  away 
before  you  can  proceed. 

"  I  photographed  one  of  the  cars,  at  the  same 
time  catching  a  terrified  youth  in  the  distance, 
who  was  making  off  as  hard  as  he  could  when 
he  saw  the  camera.  We  lodged  at  the  British 
Consulate."  The  photo.  Miss  Balfour  speaks  of 
is  here  reproduced.  It  shows  the  British  Consul, 
Mr.  Ross,  seated  in  one 
of  the  tram-cars  aforesaid. 

Next  came  Zanzibar, 
reached  in  ten  days  from 
Beira.  Two  days  were 
spent  at  Mozambique, 
where  "a  former  Town 
Hall  was  condemned  as 
hopelessly  insanitary,  and 
was  therefore  obviously 
suitable  for  a  prison, 
which  it  was  duly  con- 
verted into."  The  German 
capital,  Dar  Es  Salaam, 
was  next  reached,  and 
this  place  Miss  Balfour 
contrasted  with  the  other 
colonies,.  Here  were  large 


buildings,  concrete  roads, 
luxuriant  gardens,  offi- 
cers in  spotless  uniforms, 
and  much  clicking  of 
heels  and  bowing.  An 
open-air  court  of  justice, 
very  like  a  band-stand, 
contrasted  violently  with 
the  spectacle  of  gangs  of 
native  women  driven  to 
their  work  along  the 
roads  by  a  white  man 
carrying  a  big  raw-hide 
whip.  Behind  the  town 
was  an  old  Arab  grave- 
yard, full  of  concrete 
tombs  of  fantastic  forms, 
with  common-chitia  dinner- 
plates  embedded  in  their 
walls  by  way  of  ornament ! 
As  the  steamer  was  de- 
layed here,  Miss  Balfour  took  to  going  for  walks, 
whilst  the  ship's  officers  employed  their  spare 
time  in  flying  kites. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  some  baobab  trees  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  I  was  told  to  go 
out  along  the  shore  to  the  ferry,  but  the  only 
thing  visible  in  the  way  of  a  boat  was  a  native 
canoe."  This,  however,  proved  to  be  the  ferry. 
"I  have  now  been  in  many  unexpected  situa- 
tions in  the  course  of  my  life,  but  I  think  the 
one  I  least  expected  was  to  find  myself  in  a 
dug-out  canoe,  such  as  I  -associated  with  the 
cannibal  tales  of  my  childhood." 

In  the  last  photo,  reproduced,  Miss  Balfour 
may  be  seen  seated  in  this  interesting  craft. 
To  her  surprise,  the  boat  proved  far  more  steady 
than  a  rowing-boat,  although  only  about  14m. 
wide  at  the  widest  part.  A  wiry  Swahili,  in 
turban  and  loin-cloth,  propelled  the  boat  by  a 
single  long-bladed  paddle. 
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The  weird  experiences  of  an  Australian  pioneer. 
Wonderful  instances  of  how  criminals  have  been 
brought   to  justice  by  apparently  supernatural 


Pi 


OOKING  back  on  my  long  life  of 
dare-devil  adventure  in  the  Austra- 
lian backwoods,  I  often  wonder 
whether  there  is  really  some  ''Spirit 
of  Justice  " — some  avenging  angel 
— which  acts  as  the  Nemesis  of  wrong-doers  in 
those  wild  parts  of  the  earth,  where  prosaic 
police  protection  is  as  yet  unknown.  At  any 
rate,  I  want  to  tell  you  in  these  few  pages  of 
a  few  remarkable,  not  to  say  extraordinary, 
occurrences  that  have  happened  in  my 
own  experience,  and  which  are  absolutely  in- 
capable of  explanation  on  ordinary  grounds. 
In  those  days  I  was  a  stalwart  and  even 
gigantic  specimen  of  an  Australian  pioneer,  little 
given,  as  you  may  imagine,  to  idle  dreaming  and 
hysterical  fancy.  In  fact,  I  have  always  had  a 
strong  conviction  that  uncanny  sounds,  spectral 
visitors,  wondrous  dreams,  and  such-like  visionary 
matters  were  the  result  of  optical  illusion  or 
mental  derangement,  or  else  were  attributable  to 
some  very  simple,  or  even  ludicrous,  cause.  The 
stories  I  am  about  to  relate,  however,  do  not 
accord  with  my  theories  or  the  theories  of 
anyone  else.  For  myself,  I  offer  no  explanation 
of  these  things  ;  but  I  will  simply  proceed  to  tell 
in  a  straighforward  manner  the  details  of  the 
affairs  precisely  as  they  happened. 


Somewhere  back  in  the  early  sixties  I  found 
myself    working   for    a    shanty-keeper,  whose 


store  lay  between  Durham 
Ox  and  Echuca,  in  Vic- 
toria. My  summer  camp 
at  that  time  was  on  a 
beautiful  lagoon  near  the 
main  road;  and,  when  this 
story  opens,  I  and  a  lot 
of  miners,  prospectors, 
and  traders  were  having 
a  glorious  free  and  easy 
time,  doing  sufficient  work 
and  making  money  at  a  rate  which  kept  us 
in  all  the  comforts  and  most  of  the  luxuries 
that  are  to  be  looked  for  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

One  splendid  summer's  evening,  just  as 
twilight  was  fading  into  darkness,  I  was  sitting 
in  front  of  my  tent,  gloomily  watching  the 
shadows  fall,  and  thinking  how  much  better  I 
might  do  if  I  really  applied  myself  seriously  to 
work.  The  water  in  the  lagoon  before  me  was 
fast  drying  up  under  the  great  heat  that  pre- 
vailed; and  I  remember  my  eyes  were  wandering 
idly  over  the  expanse  of  mud  and  water,  when, 
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swift  as  iig 

black  shapeless  thing  rise  out  of  the 
grey-green  mud  and  glide  towards  the 
road.    I  gave  a  cry,  leaping  up  from 
my  camp-chair,  and    dashed  at  my 
utmost   speed    after    the  vanishing 
Something.    On   reaching  the  road, 
however,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  be 
seen,  save  the  never-ending  expanse  of  dusty 
track  that  stretched  right  away  through  the  hot 
and  dreary  wilderness. 

I  couldn't  make  it  out  at  all.  The  figure 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  ground  at  my  very 
feet,  and  pass  swiftly  through  the  air.  However, 
after  turning  over  various  explanations  in  my 
own  perplexed  mind,  I  gave  up  the  riddle  and 
went  to  bed.  Next  morning  I  returned  to 
work  as  usual  in  the  shanty,  and  the  day  passed 
away  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Evening  began 
to  fall  again,  and  after  the  day's  work  was  done 
I  sat  down  comfortably  to  my  glass  of  grog,  and 
prepared  to  listen  to  a  description  of  some  bush 
fires  by  a  well-known  local  sheep  farmer,  who 
had  dropped  in  for  a  drink  and  some  gossip. 
Old  Jimmy  Macleod  had  got  to  the  exciting 
part  of  his  story — scores  of  men  trying  to 
smother  the  flames  with  wet  blankets  and  that 
sort  of  thing — when  suddenly  there  was  the  sound 
of  hastily  advancing  footsteps,  and  a  carter 
dashed  unceremoniously  into  the  bar.  He  seemed 
both  excited  and  alarmed.  "  Boys,"  he  shouted, 
"I've  seen  a  ghost  !  There's  no  mistake  about 
it,"  he  added,  as  he  saw  the  looks  of  derision 
and  incredulity  on  our  faces;  "and,  what's 
more,  the  thing  actually  rode  a  couple  of  miles 
on  my  waggon  !  " 

NoWj  this  same  carter,  Tack  Thompson,  was 


I  BEHELD  A  TALL  BLACK 
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the  district  as 
one  of  the  most  steady  and 
sober  -  going  of  his  kind. 
Usually  he  was  an  imperturb- 
able and  unemotional  person 
— the  last  in  the  world  one 
would  suspect  of  belief  in 
supernatural  occurrences. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  "  how  the  old  road 
winds  across  the  plains  ?  "  We  nodded.  "  Well, 
my  team  was  plodding  on  towards  the  deserted 
hut " — we  knew  it  well — "  and  just  as  I  got 
level  with  the  windowless  walls,  a  tall, 
dark  figure,  like  a  woman  muffled  closely 
in  black,  glided  out  from  the  ruined  hut,  right 
on  to  my  waggon,  and  there  sat  beside  me  !  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  one  of  the  boys  playing 
pranks,  but  I  must  say  I  was  a  bit  scared,  all  the 
same.  Naturally  enough,  I  cried,  '  Who  are 
you,  and  what  do  you  want  ? '  but  I  got  no 
answer.  I  then  turned  to  look  at  my  mysterious 
passenger,  and  I  was  immediately  struck  with 
horror  to  notice  that  she  had  no  head !  Boys," 
pursued  the  carter,  impressively,  as  he  gulped 
down  another  glass  of  whisky,  "  I  never  felt  so 
terrified  in  all  my  life — not  even  when  I  was 
lost  in  the  bush  six  years  ago  this  Christmas.  I 
tell  you  I  was  fairly  paralyzed  with  fear,  and  I 
sat  like  a  stone  till  I  reached  the  big  lagoon. 
Then,  hearing  a  rustling  sound  at  my  side,  I 
ventured  to  turn  again,  and  was  immensely 
relieved,  I  need  hardly  say,  to  see  my  unwelcome 
freight  gliding  away  in  the  darkness,  and  subse- 
quently disappearing  in  the  mud." 

Of  course,  everybody  present  ridiculed  the 
story —myself  among  the  number.  In  a  way,  I 
was  obliged  to  laugh  with  the  rest,  because  if 
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1"  had  spouted  out  my  story,  they  would  have 
said  at  once  there  were  two  fools  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood instead  of  one. 

Well,  strangely  enough,  within  the  next 
fourteen  days  two  other  men  of  widely  different 
temperaments — one  an  American  missionary, 
and  the  other  an  English  surveyor  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  London  syndicate — came  into  our 
shanty  with  practically  the  very  same  story  ! 
This  brought  a  change  over  the  neighbourhood, 
and  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  hunt  forth- 
with for  the  Wharparilla  ghost.  As  all  our 
witnesses  were  agreed  on  one  point,  we  decided 
to  commence  operations  by  a  search  of  the 
now  completely  dried  up  bed  of  the  lagoon. 
Still  keeping  the  details  of  my  own  vision 
strictly  to  myself,  I  led  a  small  party  of  men 
with  picks  and  shovels  to  the  spot  where  the 
figure  always  vanished.  Most  of  the  fellows 
were  laughing  and  joking,  and  thinking  it  grand 
fun,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  a  good 
deal  disturbed.  We  dug  and  searched  here  and 
there  for  about  two  hours,  and  were  getting 
pretty  tired  of  the  job,  I  must  say,  when  we 
heard  a  loud  cry  from  old  Macleod,  and  on 
turning  I  saw  him  holding  his  pick  in  the  air 
with  a  long  bone  attached  crosswise  to  the  point 
of  it.  We  all  made  a  dash  for  the  spot,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  had  unearthed  the  complete 
skeleton  of  a  woman — but  the  skull  was  missing  ! 
On  the  bare  bones  of  one  hand  were  three 
heavy,  old-fashioned  gold  rings. 

I  needn't  bother  you  with  further  details. 
The  police,  after  many  months  of  weary  search, 
pieced  together  the  whole  story  of  the  crime. 
It  seems  that,  about  four  years  before  my  story, 
a  shepherd  lived  with  his  wife  in  the  old  ruined 
hut  on  the  road-side.  One  day  the  woman  dis- 
appeared altogether.  Naturally  inquiries  were 
made  by  the  neighbours,  but  they  were  always 
met  with  the  story  that  the  man  had  been  doing 
badly,  and  had  sent  his  wife  away  to  Melbourne, 
where  he  himself  intended  soon  to  join  her. 
Certainly,  the  shepherd  did  disappear  after 
a  time,  but  instead  of  going  to  Melbourne  he 
made  straight  for  Tasmania.  The  murderer, 
for  such  he  proved  to  be,  was  ultimately  brought 
all  the  way  from  Tasmania  and  confronted  with 
the  headless  skeleton  and  the  rings.  He  at 
once  confessed  that  he  had  killed  the  unfortunate 
creature,  because  he  suspected  her  of  infidelity. 
Curiously  enough,  the  missing  head  of  the 
murdered  woman  turned  up  accidentally  later  on, 
and  it  was  actually  claimed  by  the  finder,  who 
stuck  it  up  on  his  mantelpiece,  solely  in  order 
that  he  might  hf.ve  some  tangible  illustration  of 
this  remarkable  story,  which  he  retailed  to  every 
person  who  passed  that  way.  The  murderer,  by 
the  way,  was  promptly  hanged  in  Bendigo  Gaol, 


after  the  usual  formalities  had  been  gone 
through. 

II. 

The  next  case  of  Justice  being  aided  by 
apparently  supernatural  agency  occurred  when  I 
was  member  of  a  survey  party  in  New  South 
Wales,  under  a  most  able  leader  named 
McCulloch.  As  this  is  not  so  much  a  story  as 
a  plain,  straightforward  account  of  a  strange  and 
quite  inexplicable  incident,  I  will  cut  my  descrip- 
tion short,  and  say  briefly  that  as  our  route  was 
a  very  long  one,  we  split  our  camp  into  two 
parts,  the  chief  taking  the  lead,  whilst  I  and  two 
subordinates  remained  behind  marking  trees  and 
boundaries,  and  so  forth. 

I  should  think  our  camps  were  three  or  four 
miles  apart,  when,  one  bright  moonlight  night, 
my  division  encamped  on  the  shore  of  a  lake 
with  very  rocky  banks,  and  here  and  there  a 
number  of  large  caves.  The  whole  region  was 
desolate  and  barren  to  the  last  degree,  and  bore 
the  impress  of  bygone  volcanic  action.  We  had 
been  smoking  before  a  roaring  fire  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening,  and,  as  it  was  getting  very 
late,  my  men  began  to  talk  of  turning  in  for  the 
night.  For  myself,  however,  I  was  by  no  means 
inclined  for  sleep. 

"  Lawson,"  said  I,  carelessly,  to  my  second  in 
command,  as  I  reached  over  for  my  rifle,  "  I 
think  I'll  go  out  and  shoot  a  dingo."  So  saying, 
I  strolled  out  into  the  night,  and  walked  away 
some  distance  by  myself.  There  was  not  a 
sound  to  be  heard  save  the  crackling  of  brush- 
wood under  my  own  feet ;  and  after  a  long,  but 
fruitless,  hunt  I  returned  to  camp.  The  fires  by 
this  time  had  burnt  low — were  almost  out,  in 
fact ;  and  on  getting  up  close  to  the  men's  tent 
I  was  amazed  to  find  that  their  bed  was 
tumbled  about  and  the  tent  itself  torn.  There 
was  not  a  living  soul  inside.  I  could  not 
account  for  this  in  any  way,  and  I  stood 
there  for  some  seconds  absolutely  nonplussed. 
I  "  coo-eed "  loudly  and  walked  towards  my 
own  tent.  I  had  not  gone  very  far,  however, 
when  the  canvas  was  suddenly  moved  aside,  and 
a  young  and  pretty  woman,  with  a  pale,  sad  face, 
moved  quickly  out,  bearing  a  child  in  her  arms. 
Casting  one  mournful  look  at  me,  she  passed 
swiftly  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  then  dis- 
appeared. I  was  alarmed  and  puzzled  ;  in  fact, 
to  use  a  homely  phrase,  I  couldn't  believe  my 
own  eyes.  After  a  few  minutes,  however,  I 
entered  my  tent,  and  found  everything  there  in 
perfect  order.  I  lay  down  but  could  not  sleep, 
so  after  a  time  I  went  out  into  the  moonlight 
rj°in  and  walked  backwards  and  forwards  until 
morning.  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared  I 
sought  for  the  tracks  of  my  fair  visitor, 
but  could  not  find  any.    At  about  our  usual 
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"she  passed  swiftly  to  the  edge  of  the  lake. 


breakfast  time  my  men  turned  up  and  told  a 
very  remarkable  story,  the  truth  of  which  could 
not  possibly  be  doubted.  It  appeared  that 
immediately  after  I  left  the  camp  they  turned  in? 
Their  bed  was  a  double  one,  and  was  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  tent  immediately  opposite  the 
door.  Jack  Lawson  slept  nearest  the  canvas, 
and.  Joe  Murphy  on  the  outer  edge.  At  about 
ten  minutes  to  eleven  Jack  woke  up  suddenly. 
He  knew  the  time,  because  he  always  hung  up 
his  watch  so  that  the  moment  he  opened  his 
eyes  he  could  see  it.  "  I  thought  I  must  have 
been  dreaming," said  Lawson,  quietly,  "for  I  saw 
the  figure  of  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes,  and  even  pulled  my  hair,  but  still  there 
was  the  figure  standing  motionless,  gazing  at  me 
with  a  pair  of  large,  lustrous  eyes.  I  got  a  bit 
scared,  and  made  a  grab  at  Joe,  who  presently 
woke  up,  and  also  saw  the  figure.  He  was  even 
more  terrified  than  I.  He  commenced  to  huddle 


himself  away  until  he  had 
torn  a  great  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  tent.  All  this 
time  the  figure  had  not 
moved,  and  our  terror  was 
increasing  every  moment. 
At  length  utter  panic  took 
hold  of  us,  and  we  both 
dashed  out  through  the 
rent  in  the  canvas,  and 
took  to  our  bare  legs  as 
hard  as  we  could.  We 
ran  to  the  main  camp, 
and  were  nicely  chaffed, 
when  we  got  there,  I  can 
tell  you." 

After  breakfast,  I  rode 
over  to  see  Mr.  McCulloch, 
and  found  him  extremely 
vexed.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
he  attributed  the  whole 
thing  to  "tanglefoot"  — 
or,  in  plain  English,  potent 
spirits.  However,  as  we 
had  a  good  deal  more 
work  to  do  in  the  same 
spot,  our  leader  promised 
us  his  company  that  night, 
and  he  went  back  with  us 
somewhat  crossly — to  lay 
the  "  bottled  spirit,"  as  he 
said,  sneeringly. 

Some  hours  afterwards 
we  were  all  sitting  round 
the  fire,  looking  out  into 
the  night,  which  this 
time  was  dark  and  cloudy 
and  stormy.  Old  Mac 
seemed  to  have  recovered  his  good  humour 
after  supper,  and  he  lay  there  smoking  and 
poking  fun,  when  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing a  truly  terrific  clap  of  thunder  burst 
upon  us,  followed  by  a  vivid  flash  of  sheet 
lightning  and  the  roar  of  tropical  rain.  A  second 
flask  showed  us  the  mysterious  mother  and  child 
standing  in  our  midst  1  We  all  made  a  dash 
for  the  tent  door,  and  at  that  moment 
the  clouds  divided  and  the  watery  moon 
revealed  the  weird  figure  passing  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  When  we  got  back  to  camp  we 
all  turned  upon  Mac,  and,  figuratively  speaking, 
rent  him  with  such  triumphant  shouts  as,  "Well, 
what's  your  opinion  mw  ?  "  McCulloch  was 
silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  remarked, 
calmly,  "  A  very  strange  affair,  indeed.  As  soon 
as  daylight  appears  we  must  go  and  explore  the 
caves  by  the  lake's  side." 

Sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  so  we  sat 
round  the  fires  until  morning,  relating  various 
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mysterious  incidents  such  as  will  best  be  under- 
stood by  men  who  have  sojourned  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  earth. 

At  daybreak  we  began  our  search,  and  in 
every  cave,  large  or  small,  which  we  visited,  we 
found  the  remains  of  birds  and  animals  in  large 
quantities.  After  three  and  a  half  hours  of 
this  kind  of  exploration,  McCulloch  remarked 
drily  that  his  employers  paid  him  to  do  more 
valuable  work  than  spook  -  hunting,  and  he 
wound  up  by  saying,  resolutely,  as  he  stooped  to 
enter  the  smallest  of  all  the  ■ 
caverns,  "  This  shall  be  the  last." 
In  this  particular  cave  there  was 
room  for  one  man  only,  so  the 
rest  of  us  remained  outside. 
Presently  we  heard  our  leader 
striking  matches ;  and,  after  a 
time,  we  called  out  to  him  to 
know  if  he  had  found  anything. 
He  then  came  out,  and  said,  with 
a  puzzled  air,  "  In  that  cave  you 
will  find  the  complete  skeletons 
of  a  woman  and  a  child,  while 
scattered  around  them  are  a  few 
cooking  utensils,  some  articles  of 
cheap  jewellery,  and  a  letter." 

Our  amazement  may 
be  realized  rather  than 
described  !  We  dragged 
out  these  pitiful  remains, 
and  carefully  studie'd  the 
letter,  which,  though  old, 
torn,  and  discoloured, 
was  still  quite  legible.  It 
was  this  letter  which  gave 
the  clue  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  both  victims  and 
murderer. 

Investigation  brought 
to  light  that  an  old 
man's  daughter  in  the 
back  country  had  been 
wooed   and   won   by  a 

young  stock  -  rider  four  years  previously. 
Passion  having  outstripped  prudence,  marri- 
age became  a  necessity  for  the  girl's  sake ; 
so,  after  a  great  uproar,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  young  fellow  should  take  her  to  Sydney 
and  there  marry  her.  Months  passed  away,  and 
then  the  old  father  began  to  receive  letters 
periodically  from  his  supposed  son-in-law,  so  he 
never  doubted  that  his  girl  was  a  happy 
young  wife  and  mother.  She,  poor  thing, 
had  been  murdered  in  the  most  diabolical 
manner,  together  with  her  child,  quite  close 
to  where  our  camp  was.  "  Vengeance  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord,"  and  the  murderer  swung  in 
Bathurst  three  months  later. 


III. 

My  third  and  last  case  of  crime  exposed  by 
methods  beyond  the  ken  of  man  was  after  I  had 
joined  the  Queensland  Police.  Many  years  had 
passed  since  the  occurrences  detailed  in  the  last 
two  stories,  and  I  had  in  the  interval  roamed 


WE  DRAGGED  OUT  THESE 
PITIFUL  REMAINS." 


through  the  whole  of 
Australia  in  many 
capacities.  Well,  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  pro- 
ceed up  country  and 
take  charge  of  a  district 
that  had  been  many- 
years  under  the  control 
of  an  officer  who  now  desired  to  retire 
on  account  of  failing  health.  This,  of 
course,  was  promotion  for  me,  and  I 
was  beginning  to  think  that  at  last 
I  was  doing  really  very  well  in  the 
world,  and  had  attained  quite  a  considerable 
position.  These  thoughts  served  to  relieve 
the  terrible  monotony  of  my  long  and  weari- 
some journey  in  the  saddle ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  was  not  at  all  sorry  when  I  drew  near 
to  my  destination.  I  spurred  my  horse  into  a 
fast  canter,  and  on  turning  the  corner  of  the 
road  noticed  that  there  was  in  front  of  me  a 
great  expanse  of  level,  dusty  road,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  stretching  almost  to  the  horizon. 
The  air  was  marvellously  clear,  although  the 
sun  was  setting ;  and  I  pushed  along  with 
renewed  hope,  knowing  that  I  could  not 
be  more  than  four  or  five  miles  from 
my  objective  point.     My  horse's  canter  had 
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been  reduced  to  a  slow  jog-trot  for  some  little 
time,  and  I  myself  had  fallen  into  a  brown  study, 
when  I  was  suddenly  startled  to  find  the  quiet 
beast  under  me  swerving  violently  sideways,  so 
that  I  nearly  fell  out  of  the  saddle.  I  jerked  the 
reins  viciously,  wondering  what  ailed  the  brute, 
and  then  he  relapsed  into  his  usual  trot.  Raising 
my  head  leisurely,  after  a  few  minutes,  I  was 
extremely  surprised  to  see,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead,  a  toll-gate,  painted  a  dazzling  white, 
which  I  had  not  noticed  before.  However,  a  far 
greater  surprise  was  in  store  for  me,  for,  as  I 
approached,  I  was  startled  to  see  an  old  man 
with  long  white  hair  rush  on  to  the  road  before 
me,  followed  closely  by  a  tall,  murderous  looking 
man,  carrying  a  big  axe  in  his  hand.  For  a  few 
seconds  the  chase  continued,  and  I  noticed  that 
the  face  of  the  pursuer  was  distorted  with 
drink  and  passion.  Next  moment  the  old  man, 
exhausted,  gave  up  the  race,  and,  without  utter- 
ing a  sound,  he  sank  to  the  ground  beneath  a 


accord.  There  were  no  gate  and  no  blood 
■ — nothing  but  a  little  hut  at  the  road- 
side, with  its  chimney  smoking  peacefully. 
I  was  so  dazed  at  what  I  had  seen  that  I 
.thought  after  all  that  I  must  have  missed  my 
way.  With  this  idea,  I  pulled  up  at  the  hut  to 
ask  how  far  distant  the  police-station  was.  To 
my  utter  amazement  my  shouted  queries  were 
answered  by  a  rough,  ill-favoured  man — the 
living  counterpart  of  the  ghostly  murderer  I  had 
seen  a  few  minutes  before !  The  occupant  of 
the  hut,  however,  was  a  person  of  few  words 
and  surly  manner.  He  growled  a  few  directions, 
and  pointed  out  to  me  a  bridle-path  leading 
through  the  scrub  to  the  police  camp.  A  few 
minutes'  ride  sufficed  to  bring  me  there,  and  I 
immediately  had  an  interview  with  the  officer  in 
charge.    As  we  sat  at  supper  together,  it  struck 

me  that  Inspector  J  's  debility  was  rather 

mental  than  physical.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be 
extremely  nervous,  and  he  proceeded  after  the 


"  HE  SANK  TO/  THE  GROUND  BENEATH  A  FRIGHTFUL  BLOW. 


frightful  blow  from  the  murderer's  axe,  his  white 
locks  smothered  in  torrents  of  blood.  Then 
the  murderer  stooped  quickly,  picked  up  the 
body  as  though  it  were  that  of  a  child,  and 
disappeared  with  it  into  the  thick  scrub  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  This  horrible  drama  did  not 
occupy  many  moments.  Whilst  it  was  going  on, 
I  sat  fairly  spellbound  on  my  horse,  who  stood 
stock  still,  trembling  violently  under  me.  The 
moment  the  murderer  disappeared,  the  white 
toll-gate  seemed  to  dissolve  into  the  air,  and  my 
horse  moved  on  down  the  road  of  his  own 


meal  wasover  to  give  me  a  brief  description  of 
the  district,  and  many  grave  warnings  not  to 
make  friends  with  our  nearest  neighbour. 

During  the  intervals  of  description  and 
instructions  the  inspector,  I  noticed,  applied 
himself  pretty  freely  and  frequently  to  the 
whisky  bottle,  helping  himself  more  and  more 
liberally  at  each  drink.  After  he  had  quite 
exhausted  himself  with  talking,  I  began  to  relate 
my  strange  experience  of  a  few  hours  before, 
and  I  was  rambling  on  about  the  toll-gate  and 
the  weird  "  ghost  murder  "  I  had  witnessed,  when 
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a  queer,  gurgling  noise  drew  my  alarmed  attention 
to  my  companion.  He  sat  bolt  upright,  clutching 
the  table,  his  eyes  protruding  in  the  most  awful 
way,  and  a  choking  sound  issuing  from  his 
throat.  His  lips  were  flecked  with  foam  and 
blood,  and  I  instantly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  unfortunate  man  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
very  bad  fit.  I  managed  to  get  him  into  bed 
that  night,  and  by  simple  remedies  known  to 
every  pioneer,  I  got  him  past  immediate  danger 
— although  all  night  long  he  continued  talking 
incoherently.  As  the  delirium  abated,  the 
unfortunate  officer  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  he  sent  for 
me  to  his  bedroom — I  had  been  examining 
some  reports  in  the  office.  "  I  think  I  am 
dying,"  was  the  startling  greeting  he  had  for  me, 
"and  I  should  like  to  ease  my  conscience  of  a 
very  heavy  load.  Sit  down.  For  years,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  have  striven  to  drown  memory,  but 
your  mention  of  the  toll-gate  phantom  revived 
all  the  hideous  reality  of  my  past,  and  brought 
on  this  fatal  seizure.  I  know  it  to  be  my  last, 
so  you  had  better  take  down  the  facts  as  I 
give  them  to  you." 

So  saying  he  partly  raised  himself  in  bed,  and 
groped  under  his  pillow  for  his  note-book  and 
pencil,  which  he  handed  to  me. 

"  Soon  after  joining  the  force,"  he  said,  weakly, 
"  I  was  sent  up  here ;  and  in  those  days  there 
was  a  toll-gate  close  to  the  hut  you  passed 
yesterday.  The  present  occupant  was  then  toll- 
keeper,  and  the  pretty  face  of  his  daughter 
Nettie  attracted  me  only  too  often  to  the  toll- 
house. The  father,  Reuben  Burns,  was  a 
thoroughly  bad  man — an  inveterate  gambler  and 
a  hard  drinker.  At  first  I  used  to  play  quite  a 
friendly  game  with  him,  but  I  soon  drifted  into 
long  nights  at  '  hazard,'  and  with  my  brain 
clouded  with  drink,  I  became  an  easy  victim  to 
that  villainous  cheat  and  sharper.  I  was  wildly  in 
love  with  the  girl,  and  therefore  I  went  there 
time  and  time  again.  Burns  won  large  sums 
from  me,  and  to  retrieve  my  losses  I  used  my 
official  funds,  which  fact  the  scoundrel  soon 
found  out  in  some  mysterious  way.  One  dark 
and  stormy  night,  just  as  I  had  added  another  to 
my  already  heavy  losses,  an  old  man  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  toll-house,  and  craved  shelter  for 
the  night.  The  rain  was  descending  in  perfect 
sheets,  whilst  the  thunder  and  lightning  were 
truly  appalling.  Displaying  a  bulky  bag  of  notes 
and  gold,  the  old  man  said  he  would  pay  well 
for  the  accommodation,  as  he  had  made 
his  pile  at  the  up-country  diggings,  and  was 
on  his  way  back  to  the  old  country.  Reuben's 
eyes  sparkled  with  greed  as  he  gruffly  assented, 


and  without  a  moment's  delay  he  whispered  to 
my  muddled  brain  a  suggestion  of  whose  import 
I  could  not  then  realize  the  whole  horror. 
Briefly,  the  idea  was  that  we  should  drug  and  rob 
our  visitor,  or  make  away  with  him  altogether, 
and  share  the  spoil.  With  senses  dulled  by  the 
fiery  poison,  and  only  thinking  of  my  losses  and 
the  inevitable  exposure  that  must  come,  I 
weakly  agreed  ;  and  as  with  Reuben  to  plan  was 
to  act,  the  old  man  was  soon  cheerily  invited  to 
drink.  In  a  very  few  moments  the  powerful 
drug  which  had  been  put  into  his  whisky 
began  to  work,  but  before  it  had  time  to 
do  its  work  effectually,  cupidity  got  the 
upper  hand,  and  a  premature  attempt  was  made 
to  empty  the  poor  man's  pockets.  This,  how- 
ever, caused  him  to  revive  partly,  and  it  was 
pitiful  to  see  his  struggle  to  regain  his  senses. 
The  old  man  staggered  to  his  feet  and  fairly 
hurled  himself  out  on  to  the  road.  Reuben 
followed  him,  and  coaxed  him  io  return,  but  he 
would  not.  Instead,  he  commenced  to  reel 
drunkenly  up  the  road,  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
was  drenched  through  and  through  with  the 
torrential  rain.  Heavens  !  I  can  see  the 
murder  growing  in  Reuben  Burns's  face  even 
now.  He  tore  past  me  back  into  the  house  for 
his  big  woodman's  axe,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  he  was  on  the  track  of  the  old  man 
once  more.  I  followed,  not  knowing  what  I  did. 
I  was  just  in  time  to  see  Reuben  swing  the  axe 
high  into  the  air  and  split  open  the  old  man's 
skull.  He  sank  without  a  groan  near  to  the  old 
toll-gate,  and  that  night  I  helped  in  the  horrid 
task  of  burying  the  mangled  corpse  beneath 
the  big  beef  -  wood  tree  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  Reuben  and  I  divided  our  ill-gotten 
gains.  My  share,  even  after  all  my  debts 
were  paid,  was  over  ^400  ;  but  from  that 
day  I  have  known  no  peace.  The  toll-gate 
was  done  away  with  years  ago,  but  the  know- 
ledge that  it  has  appeared  to  you  is  the  last 
blow  to  an  overburdened  conscience,  and  as 
I  am  sinking  fast,  it  will  ease  me  a  little  to 
sign  my  confession." 

This  amazing  story  has  a  rather  prosaic  sequel. 
Reuben  Burns,  of  course,  was  the  ill-favoured 
person  who  had  answered  my  inquiries  at  the 
desolate  little  hut.  Two  days  later  I  left  for  the 
capital  with  the  murderer  manacled  at  my  side. 
The  now  deceased,  officer's  confession,  backed 
by  circumstantial  evidence,  proved  ample  for  the 
purposes  of  justice,  and  thus  for  the  third  time 
in  my  experience  was  some — shall  we  say  super- 
natural ? — agency  the  means  of  bringing  a  blood- 
stained criminal  face  to  face  with  the  last  dread 
penalty  of  the  law. 
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By  Frederick  Burns. 

Illustrating  the  strange  experiences  of  missionaries  in  remote  countries,  and  showing,  by  means  of 
actual  photographs  taken  by  these  heroic  men   themselves,  the  peculiar   sights  witnessed  in  the 

course  of  their  daily  labours. 

tinned  provisions  laid  out  in  quite  a  cosy  manner. 
These  last,  by  the  way,  are  frequently  preceded 
by  a  plate  of  agidi,  a  kind  of  native  hominy, 
sour  in  taste,  but  yet  not  unpleasant.  The 
tinned  provisions  are  also  accompanied  by 
pieces  of  yam,  cut  small  and  fried  in  palm 
oil.  Both  the  agidi  and  the  yam  are  bought 
hot  from  the  market-women  in  the  place.  A 
large  crowd  generally  assembles  to  watch  the 
oyinbo  at  his  alfresco  meal.  The  interest  of 
the  villagers  on  this  particular  occasion  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  an  English 
lady — truly,  a  rara  avis  in  the  interior  of  West 
Africa,  and  only  seen  when  a  lady  passes  from 
one  place  to  another.  A  true  missionary  always 
makes  use  of  his  opportunity,  when  the  natives 
crowd  round  him  in  this  way,  to  deliver  his 
Master's  message.  In  the  photograph,  the 
lady's  hammock  is  seen  resting  against  the  tree 
trunk.  Now,  those  who  think  hammock  tra- 
velling luxurious  ought  to  try  a  long  day  of  it 
under  a  broiling  West  African  sun,  with  an 
occasional  startling  fall  to  the  ground,  caused 
by  the  carrier  catching  his  foot  in  a  trailing 
plant,  or  slipping  on  some  dangerous  foothold. 


HAVE  this  month  to  present  a 
Very  extraordinary  collection  of 
missionary  photographs,  showing  all 
kinds  of  queer  things,  and  illustrat- 
ing not  merely  the  curious  sights 
seen  by  missionaries,  but  also  the  difficulties 
under  which  they  labour. 

The  first  photograph  shown  depicts  a  halt  for 
breakfast  in  the  Yoruba  country.  West  African 
missionaries  have  frequently  to  undertake 
journeys  between  various  mission  stations  ;  and 
there  are  four  available  means  of  conveyance, 
viz.,  canoeing,  when  there  is  a  water  highway ; 
horseback,  when  horses  can  be  procured  (but  as 
everyone  knows  there  are  many  parts  where 
they  cannot  live  at  all  on  account  of  the  tsetse 
fly) ;  hammocks,  when  one  is  rich  enough  to 
pay  porters;  and  "Shanks's  Pony,"  the  last 
resort  of  all,  the  only  sine 
physical  health. 

The  party  in  the  group  have  halted  for  break- 
fast under  the  very  scanty  shade  of  an  oil  palm. 
Some  of  the  loads  have  been  deposited  on  the 
ground  by  the  carriers ;  portable  chairs  and  a 
table  have  been  unfolded,  tea  made,  and  some 


qua    non  being 
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too  poor  to  bury  them  in  the 
orthodox  imposing  manner. 
The  tower  we  illustrate  is 
believed  to  be  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  old.  The 
Chinese  women  bring  their 
dead  infants  out  to  this  place 
either  early  in  the  morning, 
or  in  the  evening  when  dark- 
ness has  fallen.  Quietly 
they  make  their  way  across 
the  fields,  and  on  reaching 
the  tower,  they  thrust  their 
dead  offspring  through  the 
square  opening  seen  at  the 
top,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  circular  part  of  the 
tower.  They  then  steal 
silently  away  without  giving 
another  thought  as  to  what 
becomes  of  the  poor  bodies. 
They  know  quite  well,  how- 
ever, that  sooner  or  later 
the  tower  will  be  opened  by 
wealthier  and  more  charit- 
able people,  and  that  the 
remains  will  be  duly  con- 


Talking  about  a  West  African  market, 
we  are  here  enabled  to  reproduce  an 
interesting  photograph  of  one  of  these  very 
institutions.  You  will  see  that  the  vendors 
are  sitting  in  a  row  with  their  wares  spread 
out  before  them — bananas,  sugar-cane,  pine- 
apples, etc.  And  observe  the  critical  house- 
wife stooping  down  to  inspect  the  goods 
before  committing  herself  to  the  actual 
purchase,  which  entails  parting  with  her 
lord  and  master's  hard-earned  rings  of  brass 
wire. 

Practically  every  missionary  nowadays 
takes  photographs  of  the  interesting  sights 
he  sees,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  these 
unique  pictures  play  an  important  part  in 
making  known  the  good  work  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  public,  for  the  photographs  are 
eventually  made  into  lantern  slides  and 
lectured  upon  in  a  very  fascinating  way. 

Who  would  not  be  interested,  for  example, 
in  the  photograph  of  a  Chinese  baby  tower, 
which  is  next  reproduced  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  in  China  the  girl-baby  is  not  exactly 
welcomed,  and  it  is  even  said  that  formerly 
thousands  of  these  poor,  helpless  infants 
were  got  rid  of  in  a  very  summary  way  by 
being  thrown  into  these  very  towers.  To 
this  day  these  queer  structures  are  used  as  a 
kind  of  mortuary  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  infants  whose  parents  are 
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signed  to  the  earth.  Sometimes,  though,  many 
months  elapse  before  the  tower  is  opened  for 
this  purpose,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  interior 
may  best  be  left  to  the  imagination.  These 
baby  towers — which  may  be  described  as  a  kind 
of  letter-box  for  the  "  posting  "  of  dead  children 
— are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  China, 
invariably  within  a  short  distance  of  some  large 
town. 

Another  queer  method  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  is  represented  in  our  next  photo.    On  the 


dogs  in  search  of  their  midnight  meal.  This, 
indeed,  has  been  the  fate  of  some  where  the 
jars  are  broken,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  bones 
remains  after  the  pariah  curs  have  run  amuck  in- 
this  most  extraordinary  of  cemeteries. 

But  let  us  turn  from  grave  to  gay.  The  next 
missionary  photograph  we  see  is  an  open-air 
theatre  in  China,  and  the  locality  is  Shan-Si.  The 
chief  popular  attraction  at  the  Chinese  fair  is  the 
open-air  theatre,  one  of  which  is  seen  in  our  photo- 
graph.   Remember,  we  are  considering  a  very 


From  a  Photo,  by] 


CHINESE  EUKIAL  IN  JARS. 


[J.  Thomson, 


hills  of  Amoy,  in  places  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
are  found  rows  of  stoneware  jars,  exactly  similar 
to  those  seen  on  the  ledge  in  the  view  we  repro- 
duce. Some  are  broken,  some  sealed  up,  and 
tended  with  care  and  solicitude,  as  they  are 
kept  clean  and  bright.  These  jars  are  the  resting- 
places  of  the  dead.  They  contain  the  bones  of 
many  defunct  Chinamen,  placed  there  to  await 
the  happy  time  when  the  family  can  afford  to 
give  them  proper  burial.  In  many  instances, 
the  poor  relatives  are  never  in  a  position  to 
perform  the  simple  mortuary  rites,  and  so  the 
bones  of  the  neglected  ancestors  are  left  to 
smoulder  into  dust,  or  be  devoured  by  hungry 


remote  part  of  China  indeed,  where  missionaries 
are  the  only  Europeans  to  be  seen.  Almost  all 
the  temples  have  a  permanent  open-air  stage 
facing  the  chief  hall  of  the  gods,  and  it  exists 
ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  these  gods,  con- 
demned to  sit  for  ever  gazing  into  vacancy. 
But  the  people  have  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  relieving  the  monotonous  existence  of  their 
deities  by  the  excitement  of  the  drama.  The 
fair  itself  causes  much  social  festivity,  idleness, 
and  gambling.  The  dramas  are  mostly  heavy 
and  historical,  and  some  of  them  are  written  by 
men  of  high  literary  attainment.  As  in  less 
remote  countries,  smarter  and  lighter  pieces  are. 
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the  most  popular,  and  the  echoes  of  the  latest 
popular  song  may  be  heard  for  months  after- 
wards in  the  surrounding  villages.  The  com- 
panies of  players  book  their  engagements  months 
ahead  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  music,  acting, 
and  scenery  such  as  would  be  witnessed  in  a 
theatre  like  this  would  be  considered  by  a 
Westerner  absolutely  beneath  contempt  ! 

Besides  providing  the  gods  with  a  dramatic 
entertainment,  the  people  also  spread  out  before 
them  a  sumptuous  feast  of  fruit,  cakes,  meat, 
tea,  sweets,  and — whisky.  The  village  elders 
also  invite  themselves  to  the  feast,  and  greatly 
enjoy  the  hospit- 
ality of  the  gods! 
Ingenious  men  ! 
The  open-air 
stage  is  decorated 
with  coloured 
cloth  and  ban- 
ners, and  hung 
round  with  lan- 
terns for  the 
evening  perform- 
ance. Drums, 
pipes,  and  any 
number  of  gongs 
make  up  the 
orchestra,  and  to 
European  ears, 
the  tout  ensemble 
is  p  o  s  it  i  vely 
appalling.  The 


dresses  are  tawdry,  and  the  acting  exaggerated 
and  ludicrous  —  of  course,  from  the  Western 
point  of  view.  Women  are  not  tolerated  on  the 
stage,  in  some  districts.  Men  take  the  female 
parts,  and  mimic  feminine  weaknesses  amid 
tumultuous  applause.  The 
whole  show  are  raised  by  a 
land  belonging  to  the  village. 

How  missionaries  get  about  is  a  very  interest- 
ing subject.  In  the  next  photograph  we  see  a 
missionary  caravan  en  route  in  the  North-West 
Province  of  India.  On  the  frontier  bullock- 
waggons  are  seldom  used,  for  camels  are  there 


expenses  of  the 
temple-tax  on  all 
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the  chief  beasts  of  burden.  It  is  in  the  North- 
west Province,  however,  that  we  see  such  ex- 
tremely picturesque  caravans  as  the  one  depicted 
in  the  photograph.  These  bullock -waggons 
are  stocked  with  tents,  camp  furniture,  chairs, 
beds,  baths,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  mis- 
sionaries' worldly  goods. 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  Masulah  boat, 
seen  in  the  above  photo.;  the  planks  are  sewn 
together,  and  so  yield  to  the  surf,  and  do  not 
break.  An  English-made  boat  would  not  live 
amid  the  surf  on  the  Madras  coast,  even  for 
five  minutes,  without  being  broken  to  pieces. 
Before  the  construction  of 
Madras  harbour,  when  the 
port  was  but  an  open 
roadstead,  the  surf  on  the 
beach  was  one  of  the 
items  to  be  reckoned  with 
by  any  passenger  desiring 
to  land  there.  Under 
normal  conditions,  prac- 
tically no  boat  got  to  shore 
without  a  thorough  soak- 
ing. The  Masulah  port 
boat,  used  as  a  kind  of 
ferry,  is  very  deep,  leaks 
badly,  has  the  bottom 
thickly  strewn  with  wet 
straw,  and  is  generally 
about  as  uncomfortable  a 
specimen  of  a  sailing  craft 
as  anyone  could  desire. 
It  is  evident  from  the 
demeanour  of  the  crew 
that  the  official  for  whom 
it  is  waiting  is  in  sight ; 
witness  the  salute.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  the 
boat  is  not  arranged  for 


many  passengers,  as  all 
such  have  to  sit  in  the 
stern  beneath  the  canopy ; 
there  are  always  far  more 
boatmen  than  passengers. 
The  "  serang,"  or  chief 
boatman,  :  "ands  up  at  the 
stern  to  guide  the  men  in 
which  direction  to  pull ; 
and  these  same  boatmen 
are  as  extortionate  as 
they  can  be,  especially 
towards  the  Europeans. 
Often  these  fellows  have 
charged  eighteen  rupees 
for  conveying  four  or  five 
passengers  ashore  ;  they 
had  asked  twenty  -  five 
rupees  on  the  occasion  we 
The  normal  charge  is  three 
rupees  or  less.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  the  case  under  consideration  was  during  the 
time  of  the  terrible  famine  of  1876-78,  when 
every  available  boat  was  employed  at  high  rates 
unloading  rice.  The  boatmen,  too,  were 
employed  at  very  high  wages,  and  they  actually 
contracted  thereafter  the  expensive  habit  of 
drinking  champagne  ! 

Not  only  had  ordinary  passengers  to  trust 
themselves  in  this  crazy  craft,  but  even  high 
Government  officials  were  also  carried  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  it. 


have  in  our  mind. 
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You  will  not  be  much  surprised  at  this  last 
statement,  however,  when  I  show  you  the  extra- 
ordinary craft  that  was  used  for  many  years  to 
convey  Her  Majesty's  mails  between  Kangas- 
anturai,  in  the  north  of  Ceylon,  to  Point  Comorin, 
in  India,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  It  is  a  Tamil 
catamaran,  which  is  simply  two  or  three  solid 


WONDERFUL  TALC  AND  TINSEL  MODEL  OF  A  TOMB,   CARRIED  IN   PROCESSION   IN  INDIA. 


logs  of  wood  or  trunks  of  trees  bound  together 
with  ropes,  and  provided  with  a  big  sail.  Sink- 
ing is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  but  during 
the  whole  of  the  voyage  the  crew  —  two  or 
three  men — are  constantly  swept  by  big  seas  and 
occasionally  half  drowned.  Several  mission- 
aries have  tried  to  make  the  passage  between 
Ceylon  and  India  on  this  catamaran,  but  have 
failed  ignominiously.  The  mails  were  placed  in 
waterproof  bags  and  lashed  to  one  of  the  logs. 


Of  interesting  customs  there  are  enough  and 
to  spare  in  the  albums  of  missionary  photo- 
graphers. Consider  for  a  moment  the  extremely 
interesting  object  shown  in  our  next  illustration. 
Here  is  the  story  of  it  :  The  most  conspicuous 
of  the  Mohammedan  festivals  is  that  of 
Muharram,  during  which  the  Shiahs  (one  of 
the  two  great  sects  of 
Mohammedans)  com- 
memorate with  extra- 
ordinary wailing  and  beat- 
ing of  the  breasts  the  death 
of  Hassan  and  Hussain, 
the  sons  of  Ali,  the  grand- 
sons of  the  prophet ;  they 
regard  them  as  martyrs, 
and  on  this  festival  make 
most  beautiful  and  artistic 
representations  with  talc 
and  tinsel  of  the  tombs  of 
the  martyred  brothers  of 
Karbelah.  These  exquisite 
models  of  temples  are  then 
placed  upon  a  framework 
of  poles  and  carried  in 
procession.  Our  photo- 
graph shows  a  particularly 
fine  specimen  of  these  ex- 
quisite models,  which,  by 
the  way,  are  known  as 
Tarbfiis. 

Turn  we  now  for  a 
moment  to  Palestine  to 
consider  an  extraordinary 
custom,  photographed  by 
one  of  the  C.M.S.  mission- 
aries. This  is  the  cere- 
mony observed  at  the 
Jewish  festival  of  the 
"  Burial  of  the  Law."  This 
takes  place  once  in  three 
years.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  reverently  to  pre- 
serve any  old  books  or 
scraps  of  writing  which 
may  contain  the  name  of 
God;  these  are  periodically 
collected  in  a  basket  and 
carried  in  procession,  with 
of  Scripture  that  may  be 
gorgeous  canopy,  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Here 
are  solemnly  interred  in 


any  worn-out  rolls 
available,  under  a 
burial-place  on  the 
these  curious  relics 

the  same  grave  that  was  previously  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  the  former  consignment  hav 
ing  perished  before  the  ceremony  is  repeated. 
As  may  be  judged  from  the  photograph,  this 
festival  is  observed  as  a  general  holiday  by 
the  Jewish  people,  who  crowd  round  the  orator 
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who  is  calling  upon  them  vociferously  to  assist 
in  making  a  tremendous  uproar  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  of  the  city. 

The  care  with  which  the  Jews  collect  old  and 
tattered  copies  of  their  Bibles  and  Prayer-books, 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  burial  of  these, 
is  something  extraordin- 
ary ;  and  books,  papers, 
and  scraps  are  carefully 
stored  in  the  synagogue  to 
this  end.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  a  European  is  present 
to  see  this  procession, 
because  both  the  hour  and 
the  day  are  kept  a  secret 
until  the  very  last  moment. 

Fakirs  you  have  of 
course  seen  before,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  present  this 
one  because  he  is  such 
an  extraordinary  specimen. 
His  body  appears  unna- 
turally white,  because  he 
has  smothered  himself  in 
ashes;  his  hair  is  obviously 
unkempt,  and  he  has  rows 
and  rows  of  sacred  beads 
about  his  neck. 

There  is  perhaps  no 


other  country  in  the  world  where  begging  is  so 
respectable  and  praiseworthy  as  it  is  in  India. 
The  Brahmins,  indeed,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  have  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  an 
honourable  profession  ;  it  is.  a  disgrace  and  a  sin 
to  work,  if  work  can  by  any  means  be  avoided. 
Women  especially  are  afraid  to  offend  these 
fakirs,  and  so  exceptionally  loathsome  is  the  con- 
dition of  these  "holy  "  men,  that  on  one  occasion 
when  an  average  specimen  entered  a  missionary's 
room  and  established  himself  until  he  was 
violently  ejected,  it  was  a  work  of  some  days  to 
cleanse  thoroughly  the  apartment  after  the  visit. 

The  impressive  photo,  next  reproduced 
depicts  a  gorgeous  annual  procession  in  Kandy, 
the  ancient  hill  capital  of  Ceylon.  As  a  rule, 
this  procession  takes  place  at  night  Starting  in 
quite  a  small  way,  it  is  repeated  night  after  night, 
ever  growing  in  length  until  about  the  tenth 
day,  when  it  parades  the  town  during  the  whole 
night,  accompanied  by  vast  crowds  beating  tom- 
toms and  operating  0.1  shrieking  horns  and 
native  bagpipes.  The  extraordinary  spectacle  is 
rendered  still  more  picturesque  by  the  glare  of 
thousands  of  torches. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  great  Singhalese 
procession  has  a  religious  meaning  or  is  merely 
a  national  custom.  On  the  one  side  there  is  the 
fact  that  it  starts  from  the  great  Temple  of  the 
Tooth,  and  is  supposed  to  carry  the  famous 
Buddhist  tooth  relic  on  the  central  tusker 
elephant,  visiting  other  temples  en  route.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  the  fact  that 
no  Buddhist  monk  recognises  the  procession  by 
his  presence  or  participation.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  procession,  from  the  spectacular  point  of 
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view,  is  the  great  parade  of  State  elephants. 
On  the  last  night  of  the  procession  as  many 
as  forty  or  fifty  of  these  great  brutes, 
belonging  either  to  temples  or  to  high  Sing- 
halese families,  take  part  in  the  parade.  The 
centre  of  interest  lies  in  the  great  tusker 
shown  in  our  photo.  Smaller  elephants  on 
either  side  carry  the  Singhalese  notabilities,  who 
bear  in  their  hands  metal  trays  full  of  the 
beautiful   white  sweet-smelling  temple  flower. 


panied  by  bodies  of  devil  dancers,  whose 
business  it  is  to  provide  comic  relief  by  their 
antics  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  crowds.  And 
yet  at  other  times,  strangely  enough,  these  same 
devil  dancers  are  resorted  to  by  the  villagers  on 
all  occasions  of  trouble.  In  sickness  or  calamity 
a  devil  dancer  will  be  called  in,  and  by  his 
charms  he  claims  to  drive  out  the  demon  that 
is  causing  the  trouble.  The  great  procession 
shown  in  the  photo,  is  known  as  the  Perahara, 
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These  are  sprinkled  from  time  to  time  in  the 
direction  of  the  relic  supposed  to  be  carried  in 
the  howdah  borne  by  the  great  tusker. 

Between  the  different  groups  of  elephants 
march  large  bodies  of  high  Singhalese  chieftains 
arrayed  in  all  the  glory  of  their  national  State 
dress.  These  are  distinguished  by  the  beauti- 
fully-decorated "  pincushion  "  hat,  and  fold 
upon  fold  of  light  cotton  cloth  wrapped  around 
the  person.  A  group  of  these  dignitaries  walk 
in  front  of  the  elephants.    They  are  accom- 


and  not  the  least  prominent  person  in  it  is 
the  stilt-walker,  often  dressed  as  a  European 
and  imitating  —  to  the  unbounded  delight 
of  the  crowd — the  airs  and  manners  of  the 
West.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Perahara  the 
great  procession  leaves  the  town  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  river.  One  of  the  great  chiefs 
then  takes  his  sacred  sword  and  ventures  on 
to  the  river  in  a  boat  for  the  purpose  of 
''  cutting  the  water."  The  meaning  of  this 
ceremony  is  lost  in  oblivion. 


(To  be  continued.) 


By  Captain  M.  Gibbs. 

The  story  of  a  great  Bush  Fire  in  Australia.    Told  by  an  old  pioneer.    Homesteads  wiped  out. 
A  town  threatened.    How  the  people  fought  the  flames. 


FEW  years  ago  I  was  travelling  in 
the  interests  of  a  large  firm  of 
publishers  in  Ballarat,  and  one  day 
I  found  myself  journeying  from 
Wagga-Wagga  to  Albury,  a  fine, 
populous  town,  with  noble  streets  and  hand- 
some gardens  and  public  buildings.  Albury 
is  the  principal  border  town  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Victorian 
Railway.  Passengers  have  to  change  here, 
the  Victorian  gauge  being  different  to  that 
adopted  on  the  New  South  Wales  lines.  Out- 
side Albury,  at  the  time  of  my  story,  extended 
vast  forests ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  established 
myself  at  the  Royal  Hotel  in  the  town  than  I 
became  painfully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  place  was  impregnated  with  smoke,  which 
presently  rendered  life  a  misery.  And  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  smell  —  burnt  green 
timber.  The  people  one  met  in  the  streets 
looked  very  grave,  and  began  to  mention  bush 
fires.  It  seems  that  these  frightful  conflagrations 
arise  either  from  sparks  from  the  steamers  going 
up  the  Murray  River,  or  else  sparks  from  the 
locomotives  hauling  the  trains  through  the  great 
forests  which  line  the  railway  on  both  sides. 
And,  of  course,  the  carelessness  of  squatters, 
pioneers,  miners,  and  others  is  responsible  for  a 
great  many  of  these  fearful  fires.  But  another 
and  far  more  extraordinary  cause  mentioned  by 
the  good  citizens  of  Albury  was  the  friction 
caused  by  the  branches  of  trees  rubbing 
together  till  they  burst  into  flame.  And 
really,  considering  the  appalling  heat  that 
prevails  in  this  place  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  this  theory  seems  reasonable  enough. 
A  large  reward  was  offered  by  the  Govern- 


ment for  a  "  spark  consumer,''  to  be  used  on 
steamers  and  locomotives,  but  up  to  the  time 
I  left  Australia  not  one  of  the  inventions  offered 
had  been  successful.  But  where  am  I  ?  I  find 
myself  gliding  away  from  my  subject  altogether. 
I  was  saying  that  Albury  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
was  not  a  pleasant  place  to  stay  in.  People 
were  saying  that  we  should  be  burnt  out  like  rats 
in  a  trap ;  and  a  general  air  of  gloom  and  de- 
spondency hung  over  the  inhabitants  as  well  as 
over  their  handsome  town.  I  sought  out  an 
"old-timer"  and  asked  him  what  was  wrong. 

"  Bush  fire,"  way  the  laconic  reply.  "  'Boul 
twenty  miles  ou.,  ^  should  say.  Some  of  the  boys 
rode  in  two  days  ago  and  gave  the  warning  that 
the  fire  is  travelling  this  way." 

This  news  was  enough  for  me.  I  had  done 
my  work,  and  I  determined  to  see  what  an 
Australian  bush  fire  was  really  like.  Was  it,  I 
wondered,  as  terrible  as  the  forest  fires  of 
America  ? 

About  nine  o'clock  next  morning  I  had  my 
horse  saddled,  and  was  up  and  away  a  few 
minutes  later.  After  two  hours'  sharp  riding,  I 
came  upon  the  scene  of  the  fire,  guided  by  a 
dull  roar,  as  of  a  heavy  surf  breaking  upon  rocks. 
The  ever-increasing  clouds  of  smoke,  the  already 
intolerable  heat,  the  occasional  loud  reports  and 
crashes,  followed  by  a  great  sheet  of  flame,  these 
also  guided  me  to  the  spot.  And,  heavens  !  what 
a  sight  it  was  !  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be 
one  vast  conflagration.  I  seemed  to  feel  myself 
the  merest  impotent  atom  in  the  great  and 
apparently  illimitable  sea  of  flame.  Immediately 
in  front  of  me  the  fire  was  crossing  a  large  and 
densely-wooded  ravine.  The  spectacle  was  terror- 
compelling  in  its  grandeur  and  magnitude.  The 
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ferocity  of  the  flames  was  something  appalling. 
They  leaped  and  roared  and  screamed  high  in 
the  air,  hissing  loudly  and  rushing  from  tree  to 
tree  with  incredible  swiftness,  seeming  to  gain 
in  fury  each  moment.  Each  one  of  the  stately 
blue  gum  trees  was  in  itself  a  little  mountain  of 
flame  hundreds  of  feet  high.  At  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  fire  the 
heat  was  so  intense  that  I  was  obliged  to  place 
my  hat  before  my  face.  Here,  however,  the 
smoke  was  not  so  thick  as  it  was  farther  away. 
I  could  see  the  dense  volumes  rolling  up  among 
the  trees,  which  appeared  in  some  places  to  form 
a  kind  of  funnel.  My  horse,  strangely  enough, 
seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  this  awful  and  terrible 
spectacle.  As  he  seemed  so  quiet,  I  cantered 
along  the  edge  of  the  sea  of  fire  for  three  or  four 
miles.  Then  I  reined  in  again,  but  as  I  did  so, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  a  gust  of  wind 
drove  the  roaring  tongues  of  fire  towards  me  at 
a  tremendous  rate,  and  I  had  to  turn  and  gallop 
away  for  my  life.  The  queerest  sight  of  all  was 
the  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  kangaroos  and 
wallabies  that  bounded  past  me  in  deadly  terror. 
Some  of  these  creatures,  in  fact,  were  so  dazed 
that  they  dashed  between  my  horse's  legs,  and 
hurt  themselves  considerably. 

Presently  I  came  to  a  part  of  the  forest  which 
had  been  completely  burnt  out,  and  I  rode 
slowly  through  this  section.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, a  gust  of  wind  would  drive  right  into  my 


'  1   HAD  TO  TURN  AND  GALl.Ol-  AWAY  FOR 


face  quantities  of  choking,  blinding  smoke,  not 
unmixed  with  fine  charcoal  dust,  which  caused 
my  eyes  to  smart  with  pain.  Soon,  of  course,  I 
was  as  black  and  grimy  as  a  sweep. 

It  was  a  strange  sight.  Almost  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  in  this  part  of  the  forest  there 
was  nothing  but  charred  tree-stumps,  many  of 
them  red-hot,  but  the  majority  jet-black  and 
smoking.  Suddenly  my  horse  stepped  on  some 
red-hot  embers,  and  bounded  violently  to  one 
side,  so  that  I  was  nearly  thrown  out  of  the 
saddle.  I  did  not  dare  to  dismount,  for  fear  I 
should  fall  over  the  large  branches  and  logs 
that  strewed  the  ground  so  thickly,  when  I 
knew  I  should  burn  my  hands  severely,  not  to 
mention  the  risk  of  being  grilled  alive  on  the 
red-hot  embers. 

Amazing  as  it  may  appear,  a  practically  un- 
limited quantity  of  good  cooked  meat  lay  in 
every  direction,  in  the  shape  of  kangaroos  and 
wallabies  !  There  were  also  innumerable  snakes, 
frizzled  up  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Some 
of  the  poor  little  wallabies  were  curled  round 
in  a  manner  that  suggested  they  had  been 
roasted  like  game  for  a  dinner.  As  I  was 
getting  hungry,  I  dismounted  in  a  likely  spot, 
free  from  branches  and  other  obstructions,  and 
proceeded  to  cut  off  the  leg  of  a  smoking 
wallaby,  which  I  found  done  to  a  turn, 
and  deliciously  tender.  I  cleared  a  place  on 
the  ground   with   my  hat,  and  then,  taking 

some  bread  out  of 
the  wallet  attached 
to  my  saddle,  I  had 
one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  meals 
of  my  life.  The  heat 
even  in  this  place 
was  something 
fearful,  as  each  of 
the  blackened 
stumps  around  me 
was  more  or  less 
red-hot  at  the  core. 
Besides,  every  gust 
of  wind  brought 
along  an  asphyxiat- 
ing cloud  of  smoke, 
which  drove  every 
living  thing  before 
it.  Strangest  of  all, 
my  horse  also  began 
to  eat  the  wallaby, 
precisely  as  though 
he  were  browsing  in 
some  green  and 
fertile  valley  !  I 
am  not  joking  at 
all ;   my   horse  did 
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eat  the  wallaby  meat,  and  that  with  much 
apparent  relish. 

After  an  hour  or  so  I  rode  back  to  the  point 
where  I  had  entered  the  zone  of  fire,  and  from 
there  I  again  galloped  along  the  edge,  but  in 
another  direction.  The  awful  conflagration  had 
progressed  rather  more  than  a  mile  since  I  had 
left  it.  The  wind  had  now  dropped,  but  yet 
the  fire  was  burning  with  as  much  fierceness  as 
before.  It  was  not  covering  so  much  ground, 
however. 

It  was  now  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
my  horse  began  to  remind 
me  in  various  ways  that  he 
was  in  sad  need  of  water.  I 
was    looking   about    for  a 
water-hole,  when  I  suddenly 
heard  some  dull  sounds,  as 
of  several  men  on  horseback 
riding    through    the  burnt 
forest.     Presently    quite  a 
large  riding  party  appeared 
among  the  broken  stumps, 
and  amongst  them 
I  saw  two  sad-eyed 
and  much-begrimed 
women.    I  rode  up 
to  these  people,  and 
they   told   me  they 
had  lost  their  home- 
stead, themselves 
barely  escaping  with 
their  lives.   "  We  are 
going  on  to  Albury," 
said   the   leader  of 
the  little  band,  in  a 
melancholy  tone; 
"and    I'm  afraid 
another  homestead, 
four   or   five  miles 
from    here,    is  in 
dreadful  danger." 

I  immediately 
volunteered  to  ride 
over  to  this  place 
and  offer  my  help ; 
so,  after  giving  me 
the  necessary  direc- 
tions, the  party  rode 

away,  leaving  me  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of 
the  other  homestead. 

[  had  not  gone  many  yards  before  I  came 
across  a  well-filled  water  -  hole,  and  there  I 
relieved  my  horse's  thirst.  I  then  cantered  on 
through  the  burnt  and  blackened  foreit  for 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  I  suddenly 
heard  the  sound  of  tree-felling  and  the  ring  of 
axes,  mingled  with  much  excited  shouting. 

Making  straight  for  the  spot,  I  presently  came 


WNERS  OF  THE  HOMES! 

THE  F 


upon  a  scene  which  at  once  showed  me  that  the 
owners  of  the  homestead  were  preparing  to  fight 
the  flames,  that  were  now  slowly  but  surely 
advancing  towards  them.  Some  ten  or  twelve 
men  and  women  were  clearing  away  with  feverish 
energy  a  large  tract  of  wood  and  bush  about 
iooyds.  from  the  house.  They  had  set  alight 
to  the  grass  and  bush  round  about ;  and  whilst 
the  men  were  cutting  down  trees,  the  women, 
armed  with  large  branches,  were  beating  out  the 
miniature  fire  which  they  themselves  had  made. 
Perhaps  a  little  explanation  is  here  required. 

The    method    adopted  to 
check  a  bush  fire  in  Aus- 
tralia,   and    one    which  is 
generally  very  successful 
unless  the  wind  is  unfavour- 
able, is  to  make  an  extensive 
circular  clearing  round  about 
the  threatened  house  or 
camp.    The  clearing  is  from 
20yds.  to  30yds.  wide.  The 
grass  and  bush  are  then  set 
alight  in  the  centre,  and 
the  fire  so  made  is 
carefully  kept  from 
assuming  large  pro- 
portions. Presently 
the  immediate  sur- 
roundings are  com- 
pletely   bare,  and 
when   the  great 
conflagration 
arrives  at  the  spot 
it  is,  of  course, 
obliged  to  stop  on 
the  margin  for  want 
of  further  fuel  to 
feed  it.  The  baffled 
flames    then  roar 
angrily    on  either 
side,  and  pass  by 
harmlessly,  leaving 
unhurt  the  intrepid 
pioneers  and  their 
home.     The  plan, 
however,   is  not 
always  successful, 
and   it    did  not 
my  story  will 


EAU  WERE  l'REI'ARING  TO  FIGHT 
LAMES." 


so  on  this  occasion,  as 


prove 
show. 

Having  taken  my  horse  up  to  the  house,  I 
returned  to  assist  in  making  the  clearing  already 
described.  I  was  welcomed — in  both  the  literal 
and  figurative  senses — with  op;n  arms,  and  the 
family  begged  me  to  remain  that  night  with  them. 
We  worked  all  the  evening,  and  had  great  hopes 
that  the  broad  space  we  had  cleared  would 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  homestead.  Even 
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now,  however,  the  awe-inspiring  roar  of  the 
flames  could  be  heard  three  or  four  miles  off, 
hissing  and  rushing  up  to  the  tops  of  the  largest 
gum  trees,  many  of  which  were  more  than  200ft. 
high.  There  are  no  words  in  the  language 
which  could  adequately  describe  the  spectacle 
as  the  great  forest  fire  drew  nearer.  Frightened 
animals  came  rushing  and  bounding  past 
the  homestead,  and  the  snakes  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  how  to  bite.  In  the  gathering 
gloom  the  magnificence  and  sublimity  of  the 
spectacle  increased  every  minute,  and  from  the 
upper  window  of  the  house  we  could  see  glowing 
rivers  of  fire  wandering  in  and  out  of  the  valleys 
and  ravines,  shooting  up  and  dying  away  inter- 
mittently, but  ever  roaring  and  crashing  in  a 
manner  that  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  even 
the  rough  miner  and  prospector. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  no  sleep 


"  A  GREAT  TONGUE  OF  FLAME  SHOT  I.IKE  A   FLASH  OF  LIGHTN 
THE  CLEARING." 

that  night  for  any  of  us.  At  about  midnight, 
when  the  edge  of  the  great  fire  was  about  a  mile 
away,  the  wind  commenced  to  blow  directly 
towards  the  doomed  homestead,  and  then  we 
realized  that  our  struggles  were  in  vain.  Per- 
haps, however,   I   should   have   said   that  I 


realized  this,  for  the  family  themselves,  whose 
worldly  wealth  was  entirely  contained  in  the 
clearing,  flatly  refused  to  believe  that  the  flames 
would  come  and  devour  everything  they 
possessed.  In  an  hour  or  two,  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  the  horses  and  cattle 
began  to  grow  terribly  restless,  their  instinct 
telling  them  of  the  deadly  peril  that  was  now  so 
close.  The  flames  seemed  to  run  more  speedily 
as  they  drew  nearer,  as  if  they  were  eager  for 
their  prey.  There  was  no  time  to  think — no 
time  to  talk — no  time  even  for  hopes  and  fears. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  fight  the 
flames  doggedly  until  we  won  or  were  hopelessly 
beaten. 

Already  glowing  sparks  were  beginning  to 
settle  around  and  upon  the  outhouses,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  nothing  could  save 
the  house.    The   heat,    indeed,    had  already 

become  intoler- 
able, and  I  mar- 
velled how  the 
women  kept  up. 
You  see,  the 
wind  was  blow- 
ing  directly 
towards  us,  and 
we  had  to  fall 
on  our  faces  on 
the  ground  for 
a  breath  of  air. 
For  some  time 
we  endeavoured 
to  baffle  the  fire 
by  putting  out 
the  sparks  as 
they  came  whirl- 
ing across  the 
cleared  space. 
As  the  howling 
flames  drew 
nearer,  however, 
this  becarrie  impossible. 

Then,  driven  by  a  gust  of  wind, 
a  great  tongue  of  flame  40ft.  or 
50ft.  in  length  shot  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  across  the  clearing 
and  set  fire  to  the  homestead 
itself !  Simultaneously  we  saw 
that  the  fire  had  obtained  a  firm 
hold  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
clearing.  The  cosy  old  home- 
stead was  in  a  few  minutes  a 
mass  of  raging  fire,  its  flames  shooting  high  into 
the  air,  to  join  those  of  its  destroyer.  We  made 
a  dash  for  the  horses  and  saved  a  few,  my  own 
among  the  number.  Then,  as  it  was  madness 
for  human  beings  to  remain  in  the  withering  heat 
any  longer,  we  were  obliged  to  gallop  through 
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the  very  flames  in  order  to  save  our  own  lives. 
We  had  just  reached  one  of  the  burnt-out  areas 
when  one  of  old  Bryan's  stable  boys  darted 
back  into  the  flames  to  try  and  save  the 
favourite  horse  of  his  mistress.  We  never 
saw  the  lad  again  ;  and,  of  course,  he  was 
swallowed  up  in  that  sea  of  flame.  We  reached 
Albury  at  eleven  o'clock  next  day,  the  Bryans 
having  saved  absolutely  nothing.  Here  we 
found  that  the  great  conflagration,  now  miles 
upon  miles  in  extent,  was  every  hour  threaten- 
ing the  town  of  Albury  itself.  Merchants, 
miners,  clergymen,  and,  in  fact,  all  classes, 
were  extremely  anxious  and  restless.  The 
town  bells  began  to  ring  out  ominously, 
summoning  volunteers  to  combat  the  destruc- 
tion that  threatened  the  whole  community. 
I  should  think  that  between  300  and  400  men 
volunteered  their  services ;  and,  armed  with 
shovels,  long  knives,  and  axes,  they  presently 
set  forth  from  the  town  to  clear  an  enormous 
space  about  a  mile  outside  Albury.  This  clear- 
ing was  about  100ft.  wide,  and  it  was  made 
under  circumstances  of  perfectly  appalling 
difficulty.  To  commence  with,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  alone  was  something  frightful,  whilst  the 
smoke  that  hung  in  clouds  above  the  town 
harassed  and  maddened  the  volunteers,  so  that 
only  a  sense  of  impending  destruction  kept 
them  at  their  work.  And  yet  some  of  them 
found  time  to  joke  at  this  terrible  time,  remark- 
ing jocularly  that  the  perspiration  that  trickled 
from  their  foreheads  in  streams  would  collect- 
ively extinguish  the  whole  blazing  forest  !  The 
volunteers  worked  on  until 
many  of  them  actually  fell 
from  exhaustion  and  fatigue. 
They  were  divided  into 
parties,  some  cutting  down 
trees,  others  burning  off 
grass  and  bushes,  and 
others  again  putting  out 
the  miniature  conflagration 
by  means  of  shovelfuls  of 
earth  thrown  upon  the 
blazing  bushes. 

At  length  the  fire  is  close 
at  hand,  and  nerved  to  still 
further  efforts  we  approach 
it  as  closely  as  possible, 
burning  all  the  dry  grass 
and  extending  our  protec- 
tive circle  until  at  last  we 
are  driven  in  by  our  im- 
placable enemy  and  com- 


pelled to  retreat  within  our  own  fortifications. 
The  wind  is  still  driving  the  raging  flames  in 
the  direction  of  the  town,  and  already  showers 
of  sparks  are  calling  for  our  immediate  atten- 
tion with  branches  and  wet  blankets.  The 
women  in  the  town  have  betaken  themselves 
to  the  churches.  Every  man  among  the  volun- 
teers is  as  black  as  ink  and  reeking  with 
perspiration.  It  is  a  terribly  anxious  time,  but 
so  far  the  town  is  safe. 

Presently,  to  the  unspeakable  relief  of  every- 
body, the  wind  moderated,  and  the  sparks 
ceased  to  fall.  The  cleared  space  had  saved 
Albury.  I  remember  almost  all  the  men-folk 
were  ill  for  days  afterwards,  while  I  myself  was 
so  utterly  worn  out  that,  having  dragged  myself 
back  to  the  Royal  Hotel,  I  went  off  to  bed, 
and  remained  there  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  I  then  got  up,  had  a  bath,  saddled  up 
my  horse,  and  rode  away  to  see  the  track  of  the 
fire.  In  isolated  places  it  was  still  burning 
fiercely,  and  giant  gums  and  other  trees  still 
continued  to  fall  at  intervals  with  a  mighty 
crash.  Dead  kangaroos  were  lying  in  every 
direction,  and  I  suddenly  came  across  an 
enormous  tree  that  had  contained  a  hive  of 
bees.  The  honey  was  trickling  down  the  inside, 
which  was  still  burning. 

For  quite  thirteen  days  afterwards  this  mighty 
conflagration  burnt,  until  the  heavy  rains  set 
in  and  put  it  out.  I  think  this  great  fire  was 
of  unusual  magnitude  ;  but  a  big  bush  fire  is  a 
comparatively  common  experience  in  Australian 
life. 


Cave  Exploring. 


By  Edouard  Alfred  Martel,  Secretary  of  the  Societe  de  Speleologie,  Paris. 


The  one  and  only  authority  in  the  world  speaks  about  his  unique  and  fascinating  hobby,  "  moun- 
taineering reversed."    All  about  subterranean  explorations,  the  tracing  and  navigation  of  under- 
ground lakes  and  rivers,  of  grottos  and  mysterious  recesses  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

place  by  the  same  hands  as  the  whip  had  been. 
The  scientific  study  of  these  gulfs  was  com- 
menced in  Austria.    It  was  about  the  year  1840 
that  the  great  cave  of  Trebiciano,  near  Trieste, 
was  discovered  by  Lindler,  who,  after  eleven 
months'  work,  cleared  away  the  obstacles  to  a 
depth  of  1,056ft.    This  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  subterranean  course  of  the  River  Recca. 
For  myself,  this  most  fascinating  of  pastimes  laid 
hold  of  me  in  the  year  1883,  when  I  was  touring 
through  the  wonderfully  fissured  regions  of  the 
Causses.     Since  those  days  I  have  explored 
caverns  in  Belgium,  in  Greece,  in  Austria,  in 
Great  Britain,  in  Spain,  in  Switzerland,  and,  in 
short,  all  over  Europe.  It 
is  not  only  a  hobby,  it  is  a 
science  —  the   science  of 
speleology,  or  "moun- 
taineering reversed."  But, 
it  may  be  asked,  What  do 
these  caves  look  like  ?  Well, 
here  is  the  mouth  of  a  very 
fine  pit  in  Tabourel,  in  the 
Department   of  Aveyron. 
The  rain-water  falling  on 
the  plateaus  in  this  wonder- 
ful   region   disappears  in 
these  huge  holes,  and  cir- 
culates through  the  caves 
and  gullies  with  which  the 
ground    is  honeycombed. 
Here  it  meets  beds  of  clay, 
and  issues  with  consider- 
able force  in  springs  at 
the    lower   levels   of  the 


Y  hobby  has  been  termed  a  very 
original  one.  Mountaineers  climb 
up,  whereas  I  climb  down ;  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  in  these  few 
pages  I  may  be  able  to  impress  my 
readers  with  a  sense  of  the  ineffable  beauty  and 
weird  splendour  of  the  sights  that  await  the 
methodical  and  earnest  cave  explorer.  Into 
the  scientific  part  of  the  question  I  will 
not  enter.  Rather  will  I  speak  of  vast  grottos 
miles  in  extent,  hung  with  enormous  stalactites, 
underground  rivers  never  yet  traced,  subter- 
ranean lakes  overhung  with  a  sparkling  canopy 
of  crystals,  beautiful  as  Aladdin's  cave,  and 
whole  worlds  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  dark  and 
hidden  in  the  ordinary  way, 
yet  transformed  into  an  ap- 
pallingly magnificent  series 
of  glaring  palaces  under 
the  intense  glow  of  the  mag- 
nesium light.  These  yawn- 
ing pits  are  of  all  forms  and 
sizes — round  and  oblong, 
narrow  and  wide,  their  dark 
lips  gaping  constantly  upon 
us,  sometimes  on  the  hori- 
zontal surfaceof  the  plateau, 
sometimes  in  the  sloping 
hillside,  and  sometimes  in 
the  vertical  escarpment  of 
a  cliff.  And  they  excite 
fear.  Whole  books  might 
be  written  about  the  folk- 
lore of  caverns.  On  moon- 
less or  foggy  nights  in  the 
land  of  the  Causses — that 
weird  district  in  Southern 
France  —  many  a  traveller  is  said  to  have 
perished  in  these  mysterious  recesses.  An 
intelligent  peasant  in  a  little  village  of  Dordogne 
once  told  me  the  following  :  Many  years  ago  a 
shepherd  lost  his  whip  by  inadvertently  drop- 
ping it  into  the  mouth  of  a  gaping  cave  that 
swallowed  up  a  river.  Afterwards,  the  whip  was 
found  by  the  shepherd's  mother  at  the  overflow- 
ing spring  or  stream,  several  miles  away,  and 
some  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plateau  where  it  was  lost. 

"  I  will  send  you  a  sheep  by  the  same  route," 
said  the  shepherd  to  his  mother,  but  the  poor 
victim  struggled  so  hard  on  the  brink  of  the  pit 
that  the  shepherd  alone  fell  in.  His  lifeless 
body  was  subsequently  recovered  at  the  same 
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There  is,  as  you  may 
imagine,  a  feeling  of 
co  isiderable  insecurity  in  descending  into  the 
unknown  in  this  manner.  As,  however,  it  is  the 
principal  pastime  of  my  life,  I  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
necessary  apparatus.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ropes  must  be  of  medium  thickness,  well  plaited, 
and  of  a  diameter  of  about  two-thirds  of  an 
inch.  Thicker  cords  are  too  heavy,  and  not 
supple  enough.  Manila  alpine-rope  is  quite 
unsuitable  for  subterranean  exploration.  We 
had  one  completely  worn  out  in  eight  days  by 
the  friction  against  the  stalagmite.  Then,  again, 
the  constant  contact  with  the  wet  clay  of  the 
caverns  contributes  to  its  rapid  deterioration. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  descend  into  a  broad  gulf, 
because  you  turn  round  and  round  like  a  stone 
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at  the  end  of  a  string.  This,  however,  can  be  The 
avoided,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  laying  the  rope  graph 
some  distance 
along  the  ground 
at  the  top.  Be- 
sides, by  using 
rope-ladders,  the 
inconvenience  is 
quite  obviated. 
These  are  of  the 
length  usually 
used  on  board 
ship,  and  their 
resistance  is  per- 
fect at  the  weight 
of  2lb.  to  the  yard. 
They  can  be  at- 
tached to  rocks  or 
trees,  and  tied  to 
one  another  by 
pieces  of  rope, 
varying  from 
5yds.  to  10yds.  in 
length.    Knotted  ih.uby^ 


ropes  are  certainly  less  cumbersome, 
but  are  not  nearly  so  safe,  and  are 
much  more  fatiguing  to  climb  up  and 
down.  Whilst  scaling  the  perpendicular 
walls  in  the  interior  of  the  caverns 
it  is  necessary  to  use  sliding  ladders 
made  of  wood,  which  can  be  extended 
from  6yds.  to  8yds.  as  desired.  Other 
wooden  ladders,  in  independent  sec- 
tions, are  convenient,  and  the  advant- 
age of  wood  over  iron  is  at  once 
apparent  in  subterranean  navigation, 
because  they  can  be  readily  towed 
without  encumbering  the  boat. 

My  next  photograph  shows  my 
encampment,  at  the  mouth  of  a  pit 
in  Viazac  (Lot).  The  Austrians  use 
iron  cramps,  cemented  into  the  rock, 
but  it  needs  a  lot  of  time  to  make  the 
necessary  holes  for  the  bars  and  to 
cement  them  in  with  sufficient  solidity. 
At  first  I  descended  at  the  end  of  a 
rope,  but  after  some  experience  I  gave 
this  up  in  favour  of  rope-ladders.  Also, 
the  length  of  these  began  gradually  to 
extend,  from  15yds.  in  1888  to  142yds. 
in  1892.  In  both  methods,  the  one 
who  is  going  down  is  always  sup- 
ported by  a  fireman's  belt,  buckled 
around  his  waist.  I  should  consider  it 
dangerous  to  descend  deep  shafts  by  a 
single  rope  without  having  another 
under  the  armpits.  Often  a  single  rope 
has  caused  compression  of  the  ribs  and 
lungs,  which  nearly  led  to  suffocation, 
workmen  you  see  in  the  next  photo- 
require  some  little  training.    Those  who 
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pay  out  the  rope  ought  always  to  feel  the 
weight  of  the  explorer  on  their  arms,  and  keep 
to  the  rhythm  of  his  movements.  The  explorer 
himself  has  much  to  put  up  with.  Often  he  is 
executing  an  involuntary  oscillating  dance 
hundreds  of  feet  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
with  a  great  gulf  still  below  him.  Or  he  swings 
violently  on  the  rope-ladder,  which  is  almost 
as  disagreeable  as  the  whirling  round  and  round 
at  the  end  of  a  rope.  Then  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  extra  rope  gets  mixed  up  with 
the  ladder,  so  that  the  whole  business  calls  for 
coolness  and  resource  of  no  small  order. 
According  to  the  formation  or  breadth  of  the 
orifice  a  pulley  is  suspended  on  a  cross-beam, 
as  seen  in  the  photograph,  which  repre- 
sents a  quantity  of  tackle,  etc.,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  narrow  pit  in  Guisotte  (Aveyron).  For 


always  use  magnesium  ribbon,  which  can  be 
burned  either  in  the  hand,  or  in  a  small  reflect- 
ing lamp  with  a  clockwork  movement.  Since 
the  end  of  my  third  campaign,  I  have  given 
up  the  use  of  portable  electric  batteries, 
which  are  both  too  fragile  and  cumbersome. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  consists  in 
keeping  up  a  communication  with  the  gang  at 
the  surface.  In  these  long  shafts,  which 
generally  widen  out  towards  the  bottom,  the 
voice  gets  quite  lost  amid  the  echoes  of 
the  pit,  and  ceases  to  be  distinct  at  a  depth  of 
30yds.  or  40yds.  Before  I  took  to  the  portable 
telephone  I  had  a  very  unpleasant  experience. 
To  be  brief,  I  was  nearly  drowned  in  a 
pool  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
solely  because  my  shouts,  telling  them  to  stop 
paying  out  the  rope,  were  not  understood  by 
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illumination  in  the  caves,  resin  torches,  straw 
fires,  Bengal  lights,  and  all  kinds  of  fireworks 
should  be  rigorously  prohibited,  on  account  of 
the  smoke.  Naphtha  and  petroleum  lamps  are 
also  very  smoky,  and  a  fixed  electric  light  is  only 
possible  in  grottos  that  are  specially  suitable  for 
it.  Ordinary  simple  stearine  candles  are  best. 
They  should  be  very  thick  and  have  extra  thick 
wicks,  so  that  they  will  not  be  too  easily  extin- 
guished by  sudden  movements.  As  a  safeguard 
against  currents  of  air  and  oozing  water,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  folding  lantern,  made  of 
transparent  and  unbreakable  mica  instead  of 
glass.  For  the  taking  of  photographs,  and  the 
illumination  of  vast  grottos  and  caverns,  I 
YqI,  i,-?o. 


those  above.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  electric  telephone  to  the  exploration  of  caves, 
and  certainly  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  my 
innovations.  Next  on  my  list  of  indisputable 
articles  come  the  portable  boats,  made  of  sail- 
cloth. These  boats  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
carried  in  quite  a  small  bag.  They  are  made 
by  Osgood,  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  also 
by  King,  of  Kalamazoo,  in  the  same  State. 
The  French  boat  of  M.  Berthon  is  more  solid, 
but  not  so  staple.  It  is  also  heavier  and  more 
expensive. 

I  break  off  at  this  point  to  show  a  very 
interesting  photograph  representing  the  descent 
of  the  Roche  Percee,  in  the  Department  of  Lot. 
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You  would  think,  to  look  at  this  photograph, 
that  all  the  impedimenta  required  is  a  sufficiency 
of  rope-ladder  and  several  coils  of  rope.  Not  so, 
however.  If  you  go  in  for  this  extraordinary 
pastime  thoroughly,  you  must  take  the 
necessary  implements.  Of  course,  there  are 
tents,  with  the  requisite  portable  camp-beds, 
etc.  You  must  never  sleep  down  in  the  depths 
because  of  the  humidity,  which  stiffens  the  limbs, 
and  is  generally  dangerous.  Nor  must  you  light 
any  fire,  because  of  the  danger  of  suffocation 
by  the  smoke.  But,  to  continue  the  list  of 
useful  articles  :  You  must  have  sacks  of  different 
sizes,  to  lower  and  pull  up  objects  ;  steel  graving 
tools  to  make  fast  the  rope  -  ladders  when 
there  are  no  trunks  of  trees  or  solid  rocks 
handy;  iron  sledge-hammers,  to  drive  the 
graving  tools  with  and  to  break  up  the 
stalagmites  which  bar  the  way ;  and  then  come 
photographic  and  topographical  apparatus,  pro- 
visions, pocket  medicine-chest,  pulleys,  wind- 
lasses, picks,  changes  of  clothing,  wire,  etc. 
To  find  your  way  in  subterranean  labyrinths,  the 
best  proceeding  is  to  make  a  plan.  A  pot  of  white 


paint  would  enable  you 
to  make  guiding  marks, 
but  it  means  an  extra 
parcel,  and  every  ounce 
counts.  It  is  much  easier 
and  safer  to  make  the 
direction  on  the  sand  or 
clay  with  your  foot  or  a 
stick,  and  to  mark  little 
cairns  with  stones  or 
stalagmites,-which  will  act 
as  signals  in  various  places. 

Stones  which  become 
loosened  by  the  friction  of 
the  ropes,  or  those  which 
inquisitive  spectators  on 
top  may  cause  to  fall,  con- 
stitute a  source  of  inevit- 
able danger  in  the  abyss. 
The  first  man  who  goes 
down  ought  to  stop  fre- 
quently and  knock  away 
any  suspicious  stones 
within  reach,  lest  they 
visit,  him  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant manner  after  he 
has  gone  down  below  past 
them.  Another  danger — 
perhaps  the  most  serious 
of  all — is  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  This 
would  be  mortal  enemy 
indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
classical  test  of  the  lighted 
candle. 

The  preliminary  operations  of  descending 
consist  in  first  sounding  the  depth  of  the  hole 
with  a  cord  and  iron  weights.  Next  comes  the 
laying  across  or  on  the  edges  of  the  orifice  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  facilitating  the  traction 
of  the  ropes.  Then  come  the  stretching  of  the 
ropes  along  the  ground,  and  the  unwinding  of 
the  telephone  wires  and  parcels  of  rope-ladders. 
And  if  I  am  not  near  to  any  habitation,  my 
camp  has  to  be  pitched  for  the  night,  if 
only  to  protect  the  materials  in  case  of 
rain.  When  everything  is  ready,  the  explorer 
descends.  He  is  provided  with  woollen  clothes, 
having  a  great  number  of  pockets,  wide  trousers, 
and  a  short  smock-frock  of  sail-cloth,  which  will 
not  tear  on  the  rocky  projections  and  jagged 
corners  of  the  stalagmites.  His  hat  is  of  waxed 
leather,  as  a  protection  against  falling  stones. 
Finally,  armed  with  his  precious  telephone,  he 
gives  a  last  careful  look  into  the  leathern  bag 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  then  he  dis- 
appears into  the  abyss.  The  bag  contains  a 
spare  telephone,  telephone  trumpet,  whistle, 
big  candles,   magnesium,  matches,  flint  and 
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steel,  cords  and  plumb-line  for  sounding 
purposes,  a  decametre,  or  measure,  some 
medicines,  a  flask  of  rum,  hammer,  knives, 
thermometer,  barometer,  pocket  compass,  paper 
squared  off  for  topographical  drafting,  pencils, 
provisions,  and  some  incense  or  Armenian 
paper,  which  is  burned  in  case  there  are  any 
dead  animals  putrefying  in  the  depths.  For, 
obviously,  sheep,  cows,  and  even  birds  fall  into 
these  pits. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  leaving  the  surface 
it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish  even  loud 
shouts.  Go  and  stand  near  the  telephonist,  and 
you  will  hear  fragments  of  his  strange  conversa- 
tion with  his  invisible  interlocutor. 

"  Halloa,  halloa  ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Stop,  I  can  no  longer  see  here.    I  am 
lighting  my  candles." 

"  Understood  ;.  I  await  your  orders." 

"  Let  go  again.  The  shaft  is  broad,  all's  well." 

"Take  care  of  the  carbonic 
acid." 

"  There  is  no  danger ;  the 
candle  is  burning,  and  I  breathe 
freely." 

"At    what   depth   are  you 
now  ?  " 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  third 
ladder;  that  makes  210ft." 

Presently,  up  comes  the  mes- 
sage, "  Stop ;  I  am  getting  a 
shower  of  stones  on  my  head." 

This  was  owing  to  a  dog 
walking  too  near  the  edge. 
Then,  again,  up  comes  the  weird 
message  from  the  invisible 
depths,  "Let  go  gently;  I  am 
in  rather  a  bad  situation.  This 
section  is  growing  narrower;  the 
shaft  is  like  a  corkscrew.  Hold 
tight ;  my  candle  has  just  gone 
out,  and  I  must  be  careful  not 
to  set  fire  to  the  ropes.  The 
shaft  is  shaped  like  a  bottle 
here.  Oozing  water  is  falling 
on  every  side.  What  are  you 
stopping  me  for  ?  " 

"  We  have  not  stopped  you, 
we  are  still  paying  out  the  rope." 

"  Stop,  then  ;  the  rope  must 
have  caught  somewhere." 

It  had  got  caught  in  a  cleft 
in  the  rocks,  and  the  explorer 
was  obliged  to  go  up  the  rope- 
ladder  without  the  aid  of  his 
safety-rope  to  get  things  clear 
again. 

The  bottoms  of  abysses  are 
not   all  alike.    Sometimes        interior  OF  abyss, 


after  having  walked  round  a  little  hole  blocked 
up  on  every  side  the  explorer  finds  that 
another  deep  shaft  exists  in  one  corner,  and 
that  he  has  really  only  set  foot  upon  a  fragile 
cornice  composed  of  detritic  materials.  The 
photograph  here  reproduced  shows  the  interior 
of  a  large  pit  at  Tindovel  (Aveyron).  This  is  a 
very  fine  flash-light  photograph.  The  staging 
seen  indicates  that  there  is  another  shaft 
descending  sheer  from  this  stopping  place,  and 
some  more  men  have  to  come  down  and  go 
through  all  the  operations  again  on  this  frail 
staging,  for  the  explorer  does  another  descent 
from  here. 

Of  all  the  gulfs  in  which  I  have  risked  myself 
the  most  beautiful  is  perhaps  that  known  as  the 
Aven  Armand  (Lozere),  which  was  discovered 
and  explored  in  September,  1897.  The  first 
perpendicular  shaft,  75yds.  deep,  leads  to  a 
gigantic  overgrotto  100  metres  long,  50  broad, 
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and  40  high.  This  grotto,  part  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing photograph,  contains  the 
highest  and  finest  stalagmites 
known  in  the  world.  These  make 
up  a  veritable  forest,  their  height 
ranging  from  9ft.  to  90ft.  Some 
idea  of  their  weird  splendour  can 
be  gained  from  this  photograph 
by  comparing  with  them  the  figure 
of  a  man  (myself),  which  is  seen 
in  the  centre  of  the  photograph. 
The  fantastic  beauty  of  these 
stalagmites,  under  the  glow  of  the 
magnesium  light,  is  perfectly  indes- 
cribable. I  measured  these  wonder- 
ful stalagmites  by  means  of  a 
fire-balloon,  which  I  fortunately 
happened  to  have  with  me  at  the 
time. 

During  all  my  travels  under- 
ground, I  remember  only  one  really 
dangerous  adventure.  It  was  in 
September,  1895,  during  the  third 
exploration  of    the  subterranean 
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DESCENDING  THE  GREAT  CAVE  OF  PADIRAC. 
Pilot),  by  Vire. 

river  of  Padirac.  Contrary  to 
our  custom,  three  of  us  got  into 
a  canvas  Osgood  boat,  which 
will  only  .hold  two  with  safety. 
We  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the 
result.  A  false  movement  cap- 
sized the  light  skiff,  and  in  a 
moment  we  were  all  thrown  into 
the  water,  which  was  about  14ft. 
deep.  The  candles  we  had 
burning  in  the  bow  were,  of 
course,  extinguished,  and  as  we 
were  more  than  300ft.  under- 
ground, and  about  a  mile  from 
the  opening,  our  situation  may 
best  be  left  to  your  imagina- 
tion. Happily,  the  underground 
river  was  only  about  30ft.  broad 
at  this  spot,  so  we  were  enabled 
to  get  to  land  in  safety. 

The  above  photograph  repre- 
sents myself  being  lowered  into 
this  very  pit  of  Padirac  (Lot), 
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which  contains  an  underground  river 
one  and  a  half  miles  long.  This 
magnificent  abyss  is  in  the  Causse 
de  Gramat,  not  far  from  the  village 
of  Miers.  There,  in  an  open  field, 
is  an  enormous  round  hole,  115ft.  in 
diameter.  No  sign  of  it  appears 
until,  coming  suddenly  to  its  very 
margin,  one  instinctively  shrinks  back. 
The  sounding-line  shows  a  depth  of 
247ft.  sheer.  On  July  9th,  1889, 
accompanied  by  my  cousin,  G.  Gau- 
pillat, Louis  Armand,  and  Emile 
Foulquier,  I  descended  this  pit,  by 
a  rope-ladder  of  180  steps,  to  the 
summit  of  a  heap  of  debris.  Down 
and  clown  I  went,  until,  looking  up, 
1  seemed  to  be  at  the  lower  end  of 
a  telescope,  with  a  circular  bit  of 
blue  sky  for  object-glass.  The  vertical 
rays  threw  a  strange  light  on  the 
steep,  overhanging  wall.  Around  the 
margin  and  from  all  the  projections 
(  f  this  enormous  cylinder  hung  long, 
graceful  stems  and  plants  that  love 
shade  and  dampness.  The  rope- 
ladder  swung  among  them,  and  my 
slender  telephone  wire  looked  like  a 
spider's  web  running  up  the  chasm. 
Presently  I  came  lo  a  second  open- 
i  .g  which  I  entered,  and  soon  came 
upon  a  dark,  unexplored  gallery. 
Here  we  all  lit  our  candles,  and 
proceeding  at  a  depth  of  325ft.  we 
came  to  a  little  pool  of  water,  which 
we  followed  for  4c.cft.,  when  it  sud- 
denly disappeared  beneath  the  stones. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  great  pit  was  a  second 
opening,  which  we  entered.  Here  it  was  no 
longer  a  chasm  or  tunnel  that  greeted  our  eyes, 
but  a  stately  gallery  130ft.  high.  Legions  of 
bats  flew  about  in  terror  at  our  intrusion.  We 
advanced  for  about  1, oooft.,  crossing  two 
or  three  pools,  and  we  were  at  length 
obliged  to  launch  our  boats.  Four  candles 
were  fixed  in  the  gunwale  of  one  boat,  and  we 
put  off  on  the  Stygian  river,  which  I  found  was 
about  26ft.  deep.  Here  is  reproduced  a  very 
impressive  photograph  showing  a  corner  of  this 
wonderful  place,  with  the  rope-ladder  and  the 
guide-ropes. 

Soon  out  of  the  silent  river  a  feeble  rippling 
is  heard  ;  a  few  rocks  encumber  its  course,  and 
we  have  to  disembark  and  carry  the  little  boats 
to  the  other  side  of  the  rapids.  Four  lakelets, 
f  ormed  by  the  expansion  of  the  river,  follow  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  The  walls  are  draped 
with  brilliant  colouring  ;  stalactites,  stalagmites, 
and  detached  columns,  pendants,  and  girandoles 
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more  than  60ft.  long,  hung  from  the  ceiling  almost 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Along  the  sides  rise 
tiers  of  crystals,  bouquets,  fonts,  statuettes,  and 
spires,  all  a  glittering  white,  like  monstrous 
diamond  needles.  No  sound  disturbs  the 
appalling  stillness  save  only  the  drops  of  water 
falling  from  the  roof.  The  passage  containing 
the  lakes  is  not  more  than  200ft.  long  by  50ft. 
wide.  Thus  far  navigation  is  very  easy,  but 
presently  the  stream  narrowed,  until  it  was  only 
a  bare  inch  or  so  wider  than  our  boat.  Next 
comes  a  second  rapid,  followed  by  thirty 
others.  These  bars  are  a  curiosity  in  them- 
selves. Built  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circular  dyke 
of  stalagmites  they  constitute  small  reservoirs, 
with  crystallized  edges  delicately  carved  and 
fringed  like  white  coral.  The  admirable  photo, 
reproduced  at  the  bottom  of  page  278  shows 
the  crystal  margin  of  one  of  these  subterranean 
lakes.  At  each  pool  we  stepped  out  on  to  the 
fragile  dam  and  lifted  the  boats  into  the 
basin  below.    Our  two  boats,   together  with 
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the  ropes  and  ladders,  are  seen  in 
the  next  photo,  reproduced,  in  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  one  boat 
is  launched,  the  other  is  folded  up 
ready  for  portage  over  the  diffi- 
cult parts.  No  fewer  than  thirty-two 
times,  with  our  candles  between  our 
teeth,  did  we  repeat  this  dangerous 
manoeuvre,  and  more  than  once  an 
accidental  slip  gave  us  a  thorough 
drenching.  Often  the  rocks  and 
stalactites  so  hindered  our  passage 
that  we  had  to  work  our  way  along 
in  the  boats  by  pushing  with  our 
b:nded  backs. 

At  last  we  halted  at  the  edge  of 
a  circular  lake,  150ft.  in  diameter, 
with  a  great  number  of  stalagmite 
basins  and  islands.  The  ceiling 
here  is  barely  45ft.  high.  Whilst 
Gaupillat  lighted  my  way  with  the 
magnesium  reflector,  I  explored  the 
Like,  proceeding  carefully  along  the 
ed^e  of  the  cauldron,  and  returnins; 
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PADIRAC  CAVE — THE  RIVER,  WITH  BOATS  AND 

Photo,  by]  LADDER.  [Rupin. 

by  the  other  side.  Suddenly,  a 
terrible  thought  occurred  to  us.  The 
river  seemed  io  be  rapidly  rising.  Was 
it  not  advisable  that  we  should  turn 
back  instantly  ?  The  distinct  drip- 
ping of  water  now  began  to  fall  upon 
our  ears,  and  then  we  remembered 
that  it  had  been  raining  yesterday, 
and  that  the  weather  looked  threaten- 
ing that  morning  when  we  left  the 
surface.  Perhaps  in  the  seven  hours 
we  had  been  below  ground  the  very 
windows  of  Heaven  had  been 
opened,  and  what  a  fearful  thing  it 
would  be  if  the  river  had  risen  in 
parts  to  the  very  top  of  the  rock, 
thus  cutting  off  our  retreat.  The 
unknown,  however,  is  still  before  us, 
and  proves  seductive  and  irre- 
sistible. A  little  farther  on  we  pass 
the  eighth  lake,  which  is  250ft. 
long  and  65ft.  wide.   We  named  this 
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La  Chapelle,  from  its  having  a  recess 
like  the  apse  of  a  church.  The  accom- 
panying reproduction  is  from  a  fine 
flash  -  light  photograph,  showing  the 
stalagmite  wall  in  part  of  this  eighth 
lake.  A  hundred  feet  farther  along  we 
hear  the  roar  of  water  once  more,  and 
here  we  notice  a  gallery  leading  off  to 
the  left.  How  much  farther  would  it 
lead  us  ?  We  must  leave  this  question 
unanswered,  however,  as  it  is  high 
time  for  us  to  think  of  our  return. 
We  are  dripping  wet.  The  repeated 
immersions  in  chilly  water  are  begin- 
ning to  have  their  effect,  and  our  stock 
of  candles  is  all  but  exhausted.  For 
the  past  four  hours  we  have  paddled 
and  portaged  our  canoe,  and  are  now 
thoroughly  fatigued.  We  have  followed 
this  wonderful  river  through  its  lakes 
and  shallows  for  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  the  foot  of  the  pit. 
Here,  by  the  way,  is  reproduced  a  very 
curious  view,  showing  the  subterranean 
river  flowing  swiftly  over  some  very 
smooth  rocks.  As  may  be  judged 
from  the  photo.,  the  water  is  only  2m. 
or  3in.  deep  at  this  point,  and  mar- 
vellously clear. 

My  record,  after  having  explored 
the  vast  caverns  of  Padirac,  included 
the  exploration  of  more  than  300  extra- 
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ordinary  caves,  and  the  mapping  of  more 
than  thirty  miles  of  subterranean  rivers 
and  lakes. 

The  next  photograph  reproduced  shows 
the  entrance  to  "  Swallow  Hole,"  with  a 
flowing-in  river  at  Reveillon  (Lot).  From 
1889  to  1891,  accompanied  by  my  cousin 
Gaupillat,  I  explored  forty  of  these 
caverns,  ranging  up  to  690ft.  in  depth. 
Our  operations  always  excited  alarm 
among  the  natives.  So  extensive  was 
our  baggage  that  we  were  asked  one  day 
at  Ganges  if  we  were  a  travelling  circus, 
and,  if  so,  had  we  a  license  ?  On  one 
occasion  we  had  rather  an  unpleasant 
experience.  We  had  all  returned  to  the 
surface  except  Emile  Foulquier.  Scarcely 
had  the  men  commenced  to  draw  him 
up  than  we  indistinctly  heard  him  calling 
to  us.  The  140Z.  Branville  "Army  tele- 
phone "  had  been  withdrawn.  The  men 
at  the  windlass  kept  sweating  and  puffing, 
and  we  soon  made  out  the  agonized 
words,  "  You  are  crushing  me."  Filled 
with  anxiety  the  men  pulled  up  all  the 
faster,  and  the  poor  fellow's  voice  became 
fainter  and  fainter.  I  was  in  a  perfect 
agony  of  mind.   One  last  effort,  and  then 
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a  head  appeared  at  the 
brink  of  the  shaft,  and  then 
the  shoulders.  Strong  arms 
grasped  the  sufferer,  and  he 
fell  fainting  on  the  grass. 
It  was  none  too  soon.  The 
rope,  badly  fastened  around 
his  chest,  had  made  a  run- 
ning knot,  and  poor  Foul- 
quier wasall  but  asphyxiated. 

The  photograph  above 
reproduced  was,  of  course, 
taken  by  flash-light,  and  it 
gives  a  most  excellent  idea 
of  the  issuing  of  a  subter- 
ranean river  in  these  mys- 
terious recesses.  All  sorts 
of  things,  by  the  way,  are 
found  at  the  bottom  of 
these  pits.  I  have  found 
traps  in  which  animals  have 
become  caught,  and  with 
which,  in  their  terror,  they 
have  hurled  themselves  into 
the  abyss  ;  and  I  have  also 
found  trunks  of  trees,  work- 
men's tools,  the  decompos- 
ing carcasses  of  cattle,  etc. 
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One  day  we  found  a  new  waggon- 
wheel,  for  which  the  local  cart- 
wright  was  glad  to  give  my  men  a 
litre  of  brandy. 

It  is  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
Swallow  Holes  in  the  Department 
of  Lot  that  is  seen  in  the  next 
reproduction.  The  entrances  to 
these  caves  vary  in  a  very  surpris- 
ing manner.  The  pit  of  Guisotte 
is  scarcely  a  yard  wide  at  the 
mouth,  whilst  the  abyss  of 
Rabanel,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Seranne  Range,  has  an  oval 
mouth  measuring  130ft.  by  80ft. 
We  spent  six  days  in  the  ex- 
amination of  this  cavern,  which 
has  a  first  vertical  descent  of  55ft. 
The  rope  causes  one  to  whirl 
round,  so  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  from  losing  one's  head  is 
to  count  the  turns  one  makes. 
When  the  last  member  of  the 
party  had  joined  us  below  we  had 
dejeuner  there,  sitting  round  a 
little  portable  table  by  the  light 
of  three  candles.  Then,  by  the 
telephone,  we  called  to  our 
friends  above  for  an  extra  bottle 
of  wine,  which  they  quid  '.y  sent 
down  by  a  small  cord. 

The  next  photograph 
duced  shows  a  gigantic 


mite  in  the  grotto 
of  Dargalin,  in 
the  Causse  Noir. 
This  cave  was 
discovered  by 
chance  in  1880, 
but  nothing  was 
known  of  it  be- 
yond the  first 
hall,  which  is 
6coft.  long,  200ft. 
wide,  and  230ft. 
high  !  The  full 
length  of  the  rami- 
fications of  this 
grotto  totals  more 
than  a  mile  and 
a  half.  It  con- 
tains twenty  vast 
halls,  a  river 


repro- 
stalag- 
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400ft.  long,  and  three  little  lakes.  The  stalagmite 
named  Le  Clocher,  shown  in  our  photo.,  was  up- 
wards of  50ft.  in  height.  In  1896  I  turned  my 
attention  to  another  part  of  Europe — Spanish 
Majorca,  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  where  a  natural 
marvel  was  said  to  be  incompletely  known.  I 
refer  to  the  Cue-ve  del  Drache,  or  Dragon's 
Cave,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island.  Since 
1878,  only  one  exploration  of  this  cave  had 
been  made,  and  that  by  two  Spaniards  from 
Barcelona,  who  took  with  them  an  inefficient 
guide,  with  the  result  that  they  lost  themselves 
for  a  whole  day,  and  became  half  dead  from 
hunger  and  fright.  Several  years  ago  I  was 
invited  by  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke 


with  all  the  splendour  of  a  million  diamonds. 
The  vaults  and  walls  are  covered  with  countless 
sharp  and  thin  stalactite  needles,  and  the 
roof  is  supported  at  intervals  by  stalagmitic 
columns,  like  those  of  the  great  temple  of 
Karnak.  All  these  are  pure  white,  like  the 
finest  marble.  This  cave  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  all  its  large  and  small  lakes  are  on  the 
same  level  as  the  sea,  with  which  they  com- 
municate through  narrow  clefts. 

One  of  my  most  interesting  experiences 
was  in  your  own  country,  when  in  1895  I 
made  the  descent  of  Gaping  Ghyll,  in  York- 
shire. My  preparations  lasted  about  three 
hours,   and   long   before   I   had   got   to  the 
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Louis  Salvator  of  Austria,  the  learned  and 
generous  owner  of  the  Miramar  Estates,  to  work 
out  the  exploration  of  the  Dragon's  Cave.  This 
I  did  with  the  aid  of  my  folding  canvas  boats.  I 
found  here  one  of  the  largest  underground  lakes 
in  the  world,  which  I  named  Lago  Miramar. 
It  is  650ft.  long  and  100ft.  to  125ft.  wide, 
and  15ft.  to  130ft.  deep.  The  accompanying 
photograph,  taken  by  means  -of  magnesium  light 
with  a  ten  minutes'  exposure,  represents  a  corner 
of  this  lake  better  than  any  long  description 
could  do.  Long  had  this  mysterious  and 
unknown  pool  lain  perdu,  but  it  sparkled  under 
the  glowing  light  from  the  magnesium  ribbon 


bottom  I  was  wet  through  and  half  drowned  by 
the  waters  of  the  Fell  Beck,  which  came  down 
perpendicularly  upon  me.  As  I  stood,  at 
length,  at  the  foot  of  my  ladder,  I  found  myself 
in  an  immense  cathedral,  unsupported  by  a 
single  pillar.  There  was  one  stupendous 
hall,  500ft.  long,  80ft.  to  100ft.  high,  and 
66ft.  to  116ft.  broad.  I  have  also  negotiated 
the  wonderful  cave  of  Mitchelstown,  in  Ireland, 
spending  six  hours  in  it  in  July,  1895.  This 
remarkable  cave  is  upwards  of  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  extent,  and  contains  all  kinds  of 
peculiar  blind  fauna — animals  pertaining  only 
to  caverns. 
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A  Visit  to  a  Cannibal  King.    By  Arthur  G.  L.  Gordon. 
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A  Government  official  in  a  "  tight  place,"  from  which  there  was  no  retreat.  How  he  and  his 
companions  braved  it  out  and  disappointed  the  cannibals,  who  had  cooked  special  vegetables  in  view 

of  the  prospective  feast. 

One  other  white  man  accompanied  me,  as 
my  interpreter,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  islanders.  We 
had  three  coast  natives  as  pack -carriers.  We 
were  to  pass  through  a  district  whose  inhabitants 
bore  an  evil  reputation,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
feared  that  Na-sau-ni-valu  and  his  people  were 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  open  rebellion  ; 
but  we  carried  no  arms,  in  sign  of  our  peaceful 
mission. 

The  natives  of  the  interior  among  whom  we 
were  to  go  were  of  fine  physique,  but  darker 
than   the  coast  tribes, 


EW  people  will  need  reminding  that 
in  1874  Great  Britain  annexed  the 
Fiji  Islands,  and  most  people  know 
that  one  of  the  first  laws  which  the 
new  Government  made  prohibited 
the  horrible  cannibalism  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  the  most  characteristic  custom  of  the 
place.  By  an  unlucky  coincidence,  measles 
came  to  the  islands  simultaneously  with  British 
rule,  and  it  was  measles  of  a  very  virulent 
form,  insomuch  that  in  a  few  months  it  carried 
off  40,000  natives.  Many  of  the  Fijians,  whole 
tribes,  indeed,  were  not 
slow  to  perceive,  in  this 
attack  of  fatal  disease, 
a  direct  consequence  of 
the  English  rule;  some 
thinking  it  an  outburst 
of  heavenly  wrath  on 
the  islands  because  of 
the  abolition  of  old 
customs  and  observ- 
ances, others  holding 
that  the  pestilence  had 
been  deliberately  intro- 
duced in  order  to  de-. 
stroy  the  natives.  The 
consequences  showed 
themselves  in  sullen 
antagonism  to  the  white 
man,  sometimes  in  open 
hostility;  more  particu- 
larly in  the  interior,  and 
less  accessible  villages. 
Many  of  the  tribes  sent 
away  their  Christian 
teachers,  and  some  re- 
verted to  cannibalism 
and  other  ill  practices. 
It  was  because  of  this 
state  of  affairs  that  it 
came  about  that  in 
July,  1875,  I  was  sent 
into  the  interior  of  Viti  Levu,  the  largest 
of  the  islands,  as  bearer  of  an  official  message 
to  certain  of  the  tribes.  The  village  of 
Xandran  was  to  be  my  first  and  main  objective, 
and  I  was  to  deliver  my  message  to  the  old  chief 
of  that  place,  Na-sau-ni-valu.  On  my  way  back 
it  was  designed  that  I  should  call  at  Tavna-i- 
tholo,  another  village,  whose  chief  had  sent  a 
particularly  cordial  answer  to  the  preliminary 
request  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  visit  him. 
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and,  perhaps,  had  a 
little  less  intelligent  cast 
of  features.  At  this  time 
they  rarely  wore  Euro- 
pean cloth.  A  strip  of 
lappa,  or  native  cloth, 
wound  about  the  loins 
and  hanging  in  a  tail 
behind,  was  considered 
an  adequate  suit  of 
clothes  for  a  man,  sup- 
plemented by  garters  of 
plaited  grass,  or  pan- 
danus  leaves.  The 
women's  dress  was  less 
complete  —  a  ttku,  or 
skirt,  of  pandanus 
leaves,  nine  inches  to 
a  foot  in  depth,  being 
all  there  was  of  it.  As 
ornaments,  there  were 
boars'  tusks  for  neck- 
pendants,  whales'-teeth 
necklaces,  and  armlets 
made  of  shells.  These 
articles  (except  the 
boars'  tusks)  they  got 
from  the  coast  tribes. 

As  we  approached 
Nandran  our  way  lay 
through  a  narrow  ravine,  along  an  extremely 
difficult  path.  The  precipitous  cliffs,  rising  on 
each  side  to  a  height  of  300ft.  or  400ft.,  only 
admitted  a  solitary  ray  of  sunlight  for  a  short 
time  each  day,  and  the  one  sound  audible  was 
the  roar  of  an  impetuous  torrent,  forcing  its  way 
over  and  between  large  masses  of  fallen  rocks. 
It  was  a  weird  and  strange  approach  to  the 
cannibal  village — perhaps  it  seemed  none  the 
less  weird  from  the  very  fact. 
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A  SCENE  IN  THE  VILLAGE  OF  NANDKAN. 

From  a  drawing  by  the  Author. 

With  much  difficulty  we  followed  the  course 
of  the  stream  for  about  three  miles  in  the 
shadow  of  the  overhanging  cliffs,  until  at  last 
the  sides  of  the  gorge  opened  out  a  little,  and 
let  in  a  little  more  light.  Here  the  stream, 
which  before  had  been  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  now  flowed  along  the  base  of  the 
cliff  at  our  right,  leaving  an  easier  pathway  on 
the  left,  and  no  longer  compelling  frequent 
crossings.  Here  there  was  good  contrast  of 
colour  in  the  grey,  rounded  boulders,  the 
bright  green  grass,  the  dark  lime  and  orange 
trees,  and,  in  places,  the  green  and  amber 
cocoa-nut  fronds. 

A  little  farther,  and  the  high  conical  roofs  of 
the  village  began  to  rise  in  view  among  boulders 
and  trees  on  the  left.  Each  house  stood  on  a 
kind  of  stone  pedestal,  separate  from  the  others 
— a  pedestal  of  stone-work  8ft.  or  10ft.  high.  On 
these  the  walls  were  erected,  5  ft.  high,  circular, 


and  made  of  close-woven  yellow 
reeds,  and  above  these  the  tall 
conical  roofs.  The  one  opening  in 
the  circular  wall  was  in  each  case 
the  door,  never  more  than  3ft.  high, 
and  approached  by  a  flight  of 
ladder-like  foot-holds  in  the  wall 
of  the  stony  pedestal.  And  so 
we  saw  the  end  of  our  journey 
before  us. 

No  white  man  who  had  ever 
come  as  far  as  this  had  ever 
returned  to  tell  the  tale.  Once  a 
native  missionary  had  been  so 
bold  as  to  come,  but  he  had  to 
make  a  hasty  escape  to  the  coast 
to  save  his  life. 

"  This,'"'  I  said,  "  is  about  as  bad 
a  road  as  ever  I  travelled.  And 
as  to  the  village  itself,  judging  at 
this  little  distance,  I  never  saw 
such  a  gloomy  place." 

My  companion  was  thoughtful. 
"  I  don't  quite  like  the  look  of 
things,"  he  said.  "  I  expected 
the  people  would  have  been  out 
to  meet  us  before  this ;  I  don't 
understand  this  quietness — every- 
body seems  to  be  staying  indoors. 
I'm  rather  sorry  I  let  you  come  as 
far." 

Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  either 
in  or  about  the  village,  a  circum- 
stance noticeable  enough  to  any- 
body, let  alone  to  one  as  familiar 
with  Fijian  ways  as  my  interpreter, 
who  had  lived  ten  years  in  the 
country.  And  it  made  things  no 
more  comfortable  to  remember 
that  he  had  told  me  often  that  he  had  found 
the  people,  in  whose  neighbourhood  we  now 
were,  the  most  deceitful  and  bloodthirsty 
scoundrels  on  earth. 

"  But  it's  of  no  use  to  talk  about  it,"  my 
friend  went  on.  "We're  in  for  it  now,  whatever 
it  is,  and  we  can't  go  back.  I'll  bet  anything 
we  are  closely  watched  at  this  moment,  and  if 
we  made  a  move  to  retire  they'd  rush  us  where 
we  stand.  We  must  brazen  it  out  with  a  bold 
face,  and  make  for  the  chief's  house  straightway." 

So  wj  moved  forward.  Everything  depended, 
my  companion  said,  on  whether  the  villagers  had 
determined  to  hear  our  story  first,  or  to  murder 
us  at  once,  and  save  time.  He  knew  the  sort 
of  talk  that  would  "fetch"  them,  and  he  felt 
confident  of  being  able  to  disabuse  their  minds 
of  many  errors  conveyed  this  way  from  interested 
parties  on  the  coast.  But,  he  added,  and  this 
was  important  and  uncomfortable,  if  they  had 
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resolved  on  immediate  murder  we  should  prob- 
ably be  clubbed  as  we  crawled  through  the  low 
doorway  of  the  chief  s  house.  It  seemed  that 
this  was  a  favourite  trick  of  these  people,  when 
it  had  been  resolved  to  convert  an  unwelcome 
guest  into  "long  pig."  The  prospect  was  not 
pleasant,  but  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  delay, 
and,  indeed,  the  suspense  was  not  pleasant 
either.  So  I  suggested,  as  cheerfully  as  I  could, 
that  perhaps  the  journey  through  the  dark  gorge 
had  given  us  the  "  blues,"  and  that  things  would 
turn  out  all  right  after  all. 

Two  or  three  hundred  yards  more  and  we 
were  in  the  village.  It  was  long  and  straggling, 
and  as  house  after  house  was  passed  without  our 
catching  sight  of  a  single  human  being — man, 
woman,  or  child — it  became  very  plain  that 
something  of  unusual  interest  was  in  progress, 
or  in  anticipation.  It  seemed  probable  that  the 
women  and  children,  whose  natural  curiosity 
would  have  prompted  them  to  crowd  round  us 
as  we  appeared,  had  received  strict  orders  to 
remain  indoors,  while  the  male  inhabitants  were 
gathered  at  the  chief's  house  to  receive  us. 

Our  carriers  were  obviously  nervous.  They 
whispered  apprehensively  together,  and  my 
friend  found  it  necessary  to  check  them,,  and 
compel  them  to  show  a  less  concerned  de- 
meanour. "  Those  fools  will  have  us  all  in  the 
ovens  before  night,"  he  said,  "  if  they  show  funk 
like  that." 

I  was  walking  in  front,  and  the  interpreter 
next  behind  me.  Telling  me  to  keep  on  as  I 
was,  without  stopping,  he  gave  me  his  final 
advice.  "Walk  straight  on,"  he  said.  "This 
path  leads  to  the  chiefs  house — it  is  the  tall 
house  ahead,  with  the  white  shell  ornament. 
When  you  get  there,  don't  hesitate  a  second, 
but  climb  up  the  steps  and  crawl  through  the 
doorway,  saying  the  three  words  of  salutation 
you  have  learnt.  I'll  be  close  behind,  and  I'll 
pull  you  back  if  I  see  a  club  raised  as  you  stoop, 
and  that  may  give  me  time  to  sing  out  some- 
thing that  may  save  us.  But,  remember  !  our 
best  chance  is  apparent  trust  and  indifference, 
so,  for  God's  sake,  don't  hesitate  or  turn  round. 
That's  all,  so  good-bye,  if  it  must  be  so,  though 
I  hope  not." 

We  could  see  that  beyond  the  village  the 
ravine  contracted  once  more,  and  the  roar  of 
the  torrent  reverberated  in  countless  echoes 
about  us.  The  words  "  the  valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  "  occurred  to  me,  and  would 
keep  repeating  themselves  in  my  mind;  till  I 
felt  it  a  relief  when  I  saw  that  another  half- 
dozen  steps  would  end  my  suspense. 

Not  only  was  the  chief's  house  larger  than  the 
rest,  but  the  stone  pedestal  was  unusually  high. 

Without    hesitation — without   gratifying  an 


intense  craving  for  a  last  look  at  my  companion 
— I  began  at  once  to  clamber  up  the  pedestal, 
the  steepness  of  which  necessitated  the  use  of 
hands  as  well  as  feet,  and  as  my  head  got  level 
with  the  top  I  found  myself  facing  a  3ft.  square 
hole  which  served  as  the  doorway,  and  which 
was  also  the  only  opening  through  which  day- 
light penetrated  into  the  dwelling. 

A  whiff  of  malodorous,  heated  air  reached  my 
nostrils  as,  crouching  on  hands  and  knees,  I 
prepared  to  press  through  into  the  darkness 
beyond.  While  so  doing,  and  mechanically 
repeating  the  words  of  salutation  I  had  learnt,  I 
inwardly  felt  that  my  last  moment  had  come, 
and  momentarily  expected  a  blinding,  crushing 
blow  on  my  defenceless  head  to  put  an  end 
to  all. 

The  blow  did  not  fall,  but  the  manner  of  my 
reception  was  not  altogether  reassuring,  for  I 
was  instantly  seized  by  the  wrist  and  drawn 
firmly  forward  into  the  interior  of  the  building, 
till,  from  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  horny 
hand  which  had  guided  my  advance,  I  under- 
stood that  I  had  reached  the  point  where  it  was 
intended  I  should  for  the  present  remain. 

Seated  there  expectantly,  and,  owing  to  the 
sudden  transition  from  light  to  darkness,  as  yet 
unable  to  distinguish  my  surroundings,  I  dimly 
saw  through  a  haze  of  smoke  the  form  of  my 
companion  followed  by  those  of  our  men  as 
each  in  turn  passed  through  the  doorway.  My 
friend  was  at  once  seized  and  led  forward  to  my 
side,  by  (as  I  could  now  see)  a  man  of  gigantic 
size,  while  the  three  coast  natives  hurriedly 
squatted  close  to  the  opening  as  soon  as  they 
had  entered. 

The  huge  mountaineer  retreated  somewhere 
into  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  the  silence  was 
unbroken  save  for  the  noise  of  the  river  outside. 

Our  eyes  gradually  became  more  accustomed 
to  the  darkness.  One  saw  at  first  nothing  but  a 
reflection  from  the  light  outside  glinting  here  and 
there  on  the  polished  surface  of  a  club  or  the 
carved  head  of  a  spear  hanging  upon  the  walls. 
Then  we  were  conscious  of  being  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  natives,  whose  sinewy,  naked  forms 
gradually  became  distinguishable,  sitting  motion- 
less rank  behind  rank. 

The  enormous  heads  of  hair,  or  wigs,  worn  by 
some  betokened  the  fact  that  their  wearers  had 
abjured  what  little  of  Christian  principles  they 
may  have  professed,  and  had  returned  to 
cannibalism. 

We  now  also  made  out  that  we  were  seated 
near  to  the  middle  of  the  house,  where  prisoners 
were  customarily  placed,  and  where  there  were 
no  mats  to  cover  the  bare  earth  of  the  floor. 
From  the  centre  of  this  space  a  single  pillar  of 
wood  rose  to  a  height  of  about  15ft,  whence, 
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from  a  short  cross-bar,  bamboo  rafters,  blackened 
with  smoke,  sloped  down  to  the  top  of  the 
surrounding  walls. 

On  our  left,  as  we  sat  facing  the  doorway,  and 
a  little  apart,  on  a  slightly  raised  dais  composed 
of  many  beautifully  woven  mats,  sat  the  old  chief, 
Na-sau-ni-valu — a  man  of  gaunt,  angular  figure, 
with  cadaverous  countenance,  and  small,  sus- 
picious-looking eyes. 

The  oppressive  silence  endured  for  at  -least 
five  minutes.  Then 
the  chief  began  a 
long  speech,  inter- 
rupted now  and 
again  by  exclama- 
tions and  grunts  of 
approval  from  his 
followers. 

We  all  sat  with 
our  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  speaker,  and  as 
sentence  after  sen- 
tence rang  monoto- 
nously in  our  ears, 
and  the  deep  bass 
voice  mingled  with 
the  roar  of  the  tor- 
rent outside,  my 
interpreter  whis- 
pered to  me  the  sub- 
stance of  each  phrase, 
as  follows  : — 

"  He  says  tnat 
their  minds  are  hurt, 
and  that  his  people 
have  heard  many 
things  lately  which 
make  them  feel 
b a  d  1  y  -  d  i s  posed 
towards  white  men. 

"He  says  the 
mountaineers  are 
not  like  women,  who 
sit  quietly  under 
oppression;  that 
they  know  their 
strength,  and  that 
many  tribes  are  pre- 
pared to  join  them 
in  fighting. 

"  He  says  that  he  has  been  soft-hearted, 
and  that  he  advised  the  native  missionary  to 
leave  for  the  coast,  and  helped  him  to  get  away 
because  the  young  men  were  angry,  and  would 
have  killed  him  ;  that  now  they  are  more  angry 
because  every  day  brings  news  of  the  enmity  of 
the  whites  :  of  their  desire  to  injure  the  moun- 
taineers, to  force  them  to  give  up  their  old 
custorqs,  to,  make  slaves  of  them,  and  to  deprive 
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them  of  their  lands ;  that  all  this  vexes  him 
greatly,  and  makes  the  young  men  see  blood  !  " 
and  so  on  and  on,  as  the  old  chief  gradually 
worked  himself  into  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy 
— a  frenzy  which  I  observed  began  to  be 
reflected  very  unpleasantly  in  the  faces  of  his 
followers. 

There  was  no  doubt  now  that  something  bad 
would  happen  unless  it  were  still  possible  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  this  oration ;  and  it 

seemed  but  a  forlorn 
hope,  when  my  com- 
panion, seizing  the 
opportunity  afforded 
by  a  pause,  spoke 
out  clearly  and 
boldly  to  something 
of  this  effect  : — 

"My  friends! 
listen  to  the  words 
of  the  Great  Chief, 
who  has  here  sent  to 
you  his  own  relative" 
—  indicating  me  — 
"  that  you  may  know 
the  truth. 

"  This  one  has 
come  from  afar, 
even  from  the  sea, 
and  has  suffered 
many  hardships  in 
order  to  deliver  to 
you  the  words  which 
I  have  been  deputed 
to  speak  in  your  own 
tongue.  It  is  my 
voice  you  hear,  but 
the  words  are  the 
words  of  this  one, 
who  is  of  the  blood 
of  the  Great  Chief, 
and  whom  you,  in 
your  ignorance,  have 
dishonoured,  giving 
him  the  place  of  a 
slave  in  your  house. 

"  Listen,  O,  Chief. 
You  said  that  you 
and  your  people 
were  not  to  be 
likened  to  women.  Very  good ;  but  I  tell 
you,  you  are  truly  like  children  who  listen 
to  every  idle  tale  invented  by  the  foolish 
and  the  wicked,  whose  desire  it  is  to  deceive 
and  to  hurt  you.  And  now  I  will  give  you 
the  words  of  the  Great  Chief,  for  they  are 
true  words,  and  you  will  do  well  to  listen  and 
to  abide  by  them.  Thus  does  he  speak  :  'All  evil 
done  by  the  mountaineers  before  this  present 
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time  is  forgiven,  and  no  one  now  in  hiding 
because  of  his  wickedness  need  have  any  more 
fear.  He  will  not  be  sought  for  or  punished  if 
from  this  day  he  follows  the  law.  And  the 
law  is  this  :  There  shall  be  no  more  war,  nor 
fighting,  nor  robbery  among  the  tribes.  There 
shall  be  no  more  stealing  of  women.  There 
shall  be  no  more  killing  and  eating  of  men. 
These  three  things  must  be  obeyed,  or  punish- 
ment will  assuredly  follow.' 

"  But  this  also  is  equally  the  law :  "*  All  your 
lands  are  to  remain  in  your  possession,  and  the 
produce  of  those  lands ;  and  no  white  man  will 
be  permitted  to  take  them,  or  to  live  on  them 
without  your  permission. 

"  '  Your  old  religion  is  to  be  respected,  and  no 
man  will  be  forced  to  become  a  Christian 
against  his  will.  Religion  is  one  thing,  the 
Government  is  another.  The  Government 
holds  to  Christianity,  and  knows  that  it  is  good ; 
but  you  may  be  followers  of  the  Government, 
and  obey  its  laws,  without  being  Christians. 

"  '  The  authority  of  the  chiefs  in  their  own 
land  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  Government, 
and  your  old  laws  and  customs  will  be  respected, 
except  those  relating  to  murder,  cannibalism, 
and  war,  for  these  three  things  are  now  finished.' 

"  And  now  keep  these  words  in  your  minds 
and  know  that  the  arm  of  the  Government  is 
very  powerful,  and  can  as  easily  reach  up  to 
your  mountains  and  punish  anyone  who  dis- 
obeys the  law,  as  it  can  and  will  also  save  you 
from  the  oppression  of  evilly  -  disposed  white 
men." 

Before  this  speech  was  ended,  Na-sau-ni-valu, 
crawling  forward  and  stretching  out  his  hand, 
drew  me  from  my  place  and  motioned  me  to  sit 
by  his  side  on  the  dais.  I  did  my  best  to  hide 
the  intense  relief  which  was  my  uppermost 
feeling  at  that  moment,  and,  with  as  much 
dignity  as  I  could  assume  (not  that  the  circum- 
stances were  favourable  to  its  display,  my  change 
of  position,  like  the  chief's,  being  effected  on  all 
fours),  I  took  the  seat  offered  me. 

The  danger  was  over.  We  were  no  longer 
prisoners,  but  honoured  guests  with  an  important 
mission.  In  the  upshot  we  spent  nearly  a  week 
in  this  strange  place,  and  were  excellently  treated, 
both  by  the  old  chief  and  his  people.  We  were 
interested  in  observing  their  habits,  while  the 
villagers  watched  our  own  ways  with  an  equal 
interest,  and,  apparently,  with  a  livelier  sense  of 
amusement.  The  curiosity  of  our  local  friends 
was  at  times  not  a  little  disconcerting.  I  well 
remember  one  occasion,  when  we  had  carefully 
selected  one  of  the  stiller  and  more  remote  pools 


of  the  stream  for  our  morning  plunge,  with  what 
laughter  and  gesticulations  we  were  sudden!}' 
hailed  from  the  bank  ;  while  our  clothes,  which 
we  had  left  there,  were  being  overhauled  and 
examined  by  the  daughters  of  the  village  with 
infinite  curiosity  and  delight. 

That  the  people  were  excellent  and  industrious 
agriculturists,  so  far  as  their  requirements  and 
opportunities  were  concerned,  was  made  evident 
by  the  remarkably  well  engineered  systems  of 
irrigation,  whereby  every  available  plot  of  soil  (and 
many  were  high  above  the  stream)  was  carefully 
cultivated  and  made  productive  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  taro  and  yams,  the  roots  of  these 
plants  forming  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the 
community. 

We  listened  to  all  Na-sau-ni-valu's  grievances, 
and  gave  him  every  possible  assurance  of  the 
goodwill  of  the  Government,  and  when  at  last 
we  left  for  the  coast  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  our  mission  to  Nandran  had  been 
successful.  And,  indeed,  I  was  right,  as  events 
proved.  For  a  little  later  many  of  the  interior 
tribes  broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  but  Nandran 
remained  faithful  through  all. 

But  while  we  were  at  Nandran  the  old  chief 
gave  me  a  warning.  I  have  already  said  that  it 
was  our  intention  to  call  at  the  village  of  Tavna- 
i-tholo  on  our  way  back.  Tavna-i-tholo  was 
some  five  miles  lower  down  on  the  Singatoka 
River,  and  near  the  point  where  we  had  entered 
the  defile  leading  to  Nandran,  and  Na-sau-ni- 
valu  expressly  cautioned  us  against  approaching 
the  place.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  friendly 
warning,  we  should  certainly  have  gone  to 
Tavna-i-tholo,  without  fear  of  guile  or  suspicion 
of  treachery,  for  the  cordial  nature  of  the  message 
we  had  received  from  the  chief  was  such  as  to 
set  doubts  at  rest.  As  it  was,  so  emphatic  was 
Na-sau-ni-valu's  caution  that  we  reluctantly  gave 
up  the  idea  of  the  visit — and  luckily  enough,  as 
it  turned  out.  For  when,  months  later,  the 
Government  forces,  in  course  of  suppressing 
the  rebellion,  took  Tavna-i-tholo,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  we  learned  news  of  our- 
selves from  some  of  the  inhabitants.  And  the 
news  was  that  the  chief  and  his  warriors  had  fully 
intended  killing  and  eating  us  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  they  were  so  certain  that  their  treacherous 
invitation  would  bring  us  there  on  the  appointed 
day,  that  the  ovens  in  which  we  were  to  be 
cooked  were  prepared  ;  and  they  had  already 
boiled  the  yams  that  were  to  accompa?iy  our  joints 
in  the  feast ! 

Thanks  to  the  old  chief  of  Nandran,  the 
"  long  pig  "  did  not  keep  its  appointment  with 
the  vegetables. 
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By  H.  Warrington  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

The  queerest  industry  in  the  world.     Written  by  one  who  knows  all  about  it,  and  illustrated  with 
his  own  sketches  done  on  the  spot  in  the  Far  East. 


IS  fondness  for  eating  birds'  nests  is 
one  of  the  Chinaman's  most  striking 
peculiarities.  What  other  mind  but 
the  Chinese  would  ever  conceive 
such  a  notion  ?  The  schoolboy  at  a 
certain  age  is  reputed  to  eat  nearly  everything  in 
Nature  with  avidity  and  impunity,  but  what  boy 
ever  thought  of  putting  a  bird's  nest  to  such  a 
use  ?  Yet  John  Chinaman  is  willing  to  pay 
from  15s.  to  25s.  a  pound  for  the  variety  of  nest 
on  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  set  his  heart. 

There  are  several  species  of  swift  inhabiting 
the  tropics  which  are  seen 
in  great  numbers  through- 
out Malayan  and  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  wher- 
ever they  find  outcrops  of 
their  beloved  limestones. 
The  fragments  of  a  rough 
limestone  formation  are 
scattered  from  the  Anda- 
mans  to  Tonquin,  and 
from  the  Shan  States  to 
the  Malay  Archipelago ; 
and  in  the  caves,  crevices, 
and  gashes,  which  are 
characteristic  of  these  fan- 
tastic rocks,  the  little 
birds  build  their  tiny 
homes,  gluing  them  with 
the  aid  of  their  saliva  to 
the  face  of  the  rock. 

The  nests  differ  much 
in  their  construction, 
some  having  more  and 
some  less  of  such  extra- 
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neous  materials  as  wool,  moss,  grass,  or  feathers. 
Of  the  six  species  which  build  in  this  manner, 
Peale's  Swiftlet,  which  appears  to  have  the 
widest  range  of  any,  makes  the  finest  and 
whitest  nest,  consisting  of  a  silvery — almost 
translucent — substance,  like  a  white  gelatine. 
There  is  often  a  brownish  discoloration  where 
the  nest  is  attached  to  the  rock,  the  attachment 
threads  varying  in  quantity  and  colour  in  each 
individual  instance.  The  nest  is  about  2j^in.  in 
diameter  and  ^in.  to  iin.  in  depth,  and  is  not 
unlike  the  tiny  tea-cups  in  which  John  China- 
man likes  to  take  his  tea. 
The  little  bird  breeds  in  the 
Andamans,  in  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Siam,  and  in  Cochin 
China ;  and  the  results  of 
his  industry  in  the  way  of 
nest  -  building  travel  by 
mule  and  bullock  up 
through  the  far  Shan  States 
to  delight  the  epicures  of 
Yunnan;  and  by  junk  and 
steamer  to  every  port  where 
the  Chinaman  is  crowding 
out  the  easy-going  native. 

Two  more  swiftlets, 
Horsefield's  and  Collocalia 
Esculenta,  build  and  breed 
in  much  the  same  way,  the 
one  in  the  Andamans  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
the  other  in  Borneo,  Java, 
and  the  Malay  Island? 
farther  south, 
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The  other  three  species,  which  have  a  similar 
fondness  for  the  rocks,  are  the  White-Rumped 
Barred  Swift,  the  Indian  Giant  Spine-Tail,  and 
Hume's  Swiftlet ;  but  the  nests  of  these  birds 
appear  to  be  generally  composed  of  a  larger 
admixture  of  foreign  material,  which  deprives 
them  of  the  whiteness  and,  consequently,  of  the 
value  of  the  others.  Although  most  of  the 
swifts  in  the  tropics  use  their  saliva  as  the  agglu- 
tinative material  of  their  nests,  no  other  species 
that  I  am  aware  of  makes  them  of  sufficient 
purity  for  the  consumption  of  man ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  particular  qualities 
necessary  for  the  market  are  never  found  among 
the  nests  of  the  inland  or  tree  swifts. 

The  fact  that  the  edible  nests  are  always  in 
close  proximity  to  the  sea  lent  some  colour  to 
the  pretty  old  yarn  of  M.  Turpin,  who  declares 
"  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  these  (the  filaments  of 
which  the  nests  are  made)  are 
but  the  foam  of  the  sea  that  the 
bird  swallows,  and  keeps  in  its 
stomach  until  it  becomes  a  gum 
that  it  draws  out  from  its  beak, 
and  arranges  in  the  shape  of  a 
shell  to  have  a  place  suitable  to 
hold  its  eggs.-'  When  I  told 
this  to  my  Siamese  quarter- 
master one  day,  while  our  little 
seven -tonner  wallowed  through 
the  seas  towards  our  first  group 
of  birds'  nest  islands,  he 
laughed,  as  do  scientific  persons 
at  old,  exploded  superstitions. 
"  That  went  very  wide  of  the 
mark,"  said  he,  "  for  the  birds 
go  up  to  Heaven  to  get  the  stuff, 
and  not  down  to  the  sea;  you 
may  see  them,  Nai,  going  and 
returning  from  above,  between  each  piece  of 
work." 

In  Siamese  waters  the  collecting  season  begins 
towards  the  end  of  January,  and  lasts  on  and 
off  until  August.  As  the  nests  approach  com- 
pletion the  guards  living  on  the  island  are  on 
the  qui  vive,  and  as  soon  as  the  building  is 
finished  and  before  the  birds  have  time  to  lay, 
they  begin  work  exploring  all  the  cliff-sides,  and 
the  long,  cool  air-shafts  leading  to  the  caves. 
Swinging  in  a  rope,  or  climbing  along  the  ledges, 
they  sweep  down  the  little  nests  with  long 
bamboos,  and  then  gather  them  and  stow  them 
in  their  high-perched  cottages  until  favourable 
weather  allows  them  to  be  shipped  off  to  the 
mainland,  where  the  nest  "  farmer  "  cleans  them 
for  the  market. 

By  the  end  of  April  the  homeless  and  con- 
fiding little  birds  have  set  up  another  lot  of 
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dwellings  like  the  first,  and  once  again  the  ruth- 
less agents  of  the  nest-eaters  recommence  their 
work  of  destruction. 

Then,  say  the  Siamese,  the  male  birds  lend  a 
hand,  and  once  more  the  rock  ledges  are 
plastered  with  specimens  of  the  little  swiftlets' 
architecture,  and  again  the  collectors  resume 
their  work.  They  say  butchers  have  no  feeling, 
but  my  Siamese  boatmen  thought  them  less  cruel 
than  the  nest-hunters,  "for,"  they  argued,  "it  is 
better  to  kill  an  ox,  which  is  big  and  strong  and 
can  struggle,  than  to  deprive  little,  harmless 
birds  of  their  pretty  homes."  My  quarter-master, 
Yen,  who  was  nothing  if  not  a  zealous  Buddhist, 
expressed  the  conviction  that  robbing  nests 
merited  punishment  in  the  worst  department  of 
the  infernal  regions,  seeing  that  in  building  them 
the  little  birds  sought  their  material  from  the 
Tewadas,  or  angels. 

The  cook — whose  love  of 
taking  life  with  the  aid  of  my 
gun  (with  which  he  made  no 
bad  practice)  was  a  source  of 
some  disquiet  to  the  orthodox 
quarter-master — argued  that 
robbing  nests  was  actually  worse 
than  simple  killing,  for  it  meant 
sorrow  and  destruction  to  whole 
families — a  view  which  seemed 
to  bring  him  no  little  comfort  in 
his  penitent  moments.  Dan, 
the  beau  of  the  forecastle,  a 
half-bred  Malay  with  a  splendid 
serenading  voice,  thought  the 
worst  part  of  the  nest-collectors' 
j.  punishment  must  lie  in  the 
dulness  of  the  solitude  they 
endured  on  the  sun-baked, 
wind-swept  islets  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  But 
he  changed  his  view  when  he  heard  of  the 
opportunities  of  fighting  which  the  more 
fortunate  enjoy,  this  being,  in  his  opinion,  the 
only  thing  which  can  compensate  for  the  want 
of  ladies'  society. 

This  conversation  took  place  during  a  lull  on 
the  eighth  day  of  our  beat  down  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  The  sky  had  "fined  up";  the  big,  roll- 
ing seas  which  were  coursing  up  the  coast  in 
parallel  lines,  and  for  days  had  been  hurling 
their  roaring  heads  at  us,  as  Yen  said,  like  a  lot 
of  hungry  tigers,  had  lost  their  fury;  the 
sun  showed  through  to  warm '  and  dry  us, 
and  with  all  her  canvas  set,  fidgeting  with  the 
motion  of  the  swell,  our  little  yacht  won  her 
way  to  windward  towards  the  magnificent  peak 
of  Kan  Lak,  which  hung  in  the  horizon,  white 
and  sharp,  like  a  great  quartz  crystal.  But  the 
cloud-banks  were  forming  up  again  about  the 
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mountain  summits  of  the  mainland — which  at 
this  point  divide  Siamese  from  British  territory 
— and  the  squalls  were  beginning  to  hurry  down 
and  blot  out  the  genial  sun.  We  were  soon 
reefed  down  once  more,  dodging  the  great 
crests,  and  coaxing  our  desolate  way 
towards  the  longed-for  anchorage.  A 
solitary  Chinese-manned  fishing-boat 
passed  us,  running  for  the  northward, 
two  hands  working  her  double  Viking- 
like  rudders  for  dear  life  as  the  toppling 
crests  ran  up  astern. 

In  the  afternoon,  to  the  great 
delight  of  all  hands,  we  came  to 
an  anchor  in  the  haven  of  Kan 
Lak.  At  last  the  little  boat  lay 
quiet,  resting,  and  the  rigging  hum- 
med gently  in  the  wind  like  an 
old  cat  purring  with  pleasure.  The 
"  boys  "  sang  snatches  of  stirring 
Malay  choruses  as  they  cleared  away 
the  dinghy,  and  soon  all  hands 
were  racing  about  the  beach  ashore, 
where  the  whole  of  our  belongings  were 
exposed  to  dry  before  the  admiring  inha- 
bitants of  the  village  and  the  crews  of 
all  the  wind  -  bound  coasters  lying  in  the 
harbour,    In  a  couple  of  hours  the  crew  had 


disappeared  —  as  is  the  happy  way  of 
Siamese,  they  had  made  themselves  at 
home  at  once — and  the  kindly,  hospitable 
people  proceeded,  as  is  their  wont,  to 
over-feed  their  new  friends  with  all  the 
luxuries  their  little  thatched  cottages 
could  offer.  Only  the  skipper  was  left 
squatting  on  the  sand  in  a  circle  of 
weather-worn  old  Lnk  chins*,  who,  as 
they  slowly  passed  the  skipper's  cigar 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  jerked  out  their 
tales  of  adventure,  joy,  and  sorrow  by  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf. 

Onu  had  been  for  years  the  skipper  of 
a  guard-boat  employed  by  the  birds'  nest 
farmer  for  catching  poachers.  "  Two 
hundred  men  or  more,"  he  drawled,  in 
the  nasal  twang  of  Chaiya,  "  have  been 
caught  in  the  act,  and  put  in  gaol  for 
poaching,  in  the  last  three  years — but  that  is 
not  a  tithe  of  those  who  have  done  many  a 
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good  morning's  work  on  the  lee  side  of  those 
islands.  When  it  blows  hard — ah  !  that  is  the 
time.    They  come  in  under  an  island  as  if  to 

*  The  children  of  Siamese  and  Chinese  parents — a  fine,  hardy 

race. 
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get  shelter  —  with  old 
sails,  all  in  holes,  *  as 
if  they  had  been  in  very 
rough  weather.  If  they 
think  anyone  is  watch- 
ing them  they  are,  of 
course,  very  busy  making' 
repairs.  When  they  get 
the  chance,  however, 
they  get  right  in  under 
the  rocks,  and  then 
climb  away  up.  A  man 
can  get  a  kafi's\  worth 
of  nests  in  a  very  short 
time." 

"  Yes,"  said  another 
old  fellow,  who  had 
evidently  tried  it,  "but 
they  know  that  dodge 
now.  If  you  go  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  an 
island,  they  begin  firing 
at  you." 

"My  brother-in-law," 
added  a  third,  "  was 
killed    that    way.  He 

was  in  a  Rua  ja  jap,  %  coming  up  from 
Lakawn  with  some  Malay  men.  It  blew 
very  hard  from  the  west  in  Samni  Strait, 
and  they  were  blown  out  to  sea.  You  know, 
Nai,"  he  said,  turning  to  me,  "  the  waves  come 
out  from  Bandon  very  high — right  up  there," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  sky,  and  raised  his  voice 
to  a  high  falsetto.  "  They  were  buffeted  many 
days,  and  at  last,  with  a  strong  southerly  wind, 
made  one  of  the  birds'  nest  islands  off  Cham- 
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_.  The  bereaved  relative 
fixed  a  sorrowful  stare 
upon  the  far  horizon, 
and,  absent  -  mindedly, 
got  in  an  extra  half- 
dozen  whiffs  of  the 
common  cigar  before 
his  next-door  neighbour 
could  rouse  him  to  a 
recognition  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  having  more 
than  his  fair  share. 
Then  came  the  inevit- 
able question  we  had 
all  been  waiting  for. 

.  "  What's  the  cost  ?  " 
asked  a  Bandon  junk 
man. 

"Well,"  drawled  the 
old  guard-boat  skipper, 
"  twenty  boats,  more  or 
less;  two  or  three  men 
on  every  island,  and  two 
or  three  boats  lost  every 
year,  besides  new  sails 
and    new   store  sheds, 
and  old   ones   to  be  roofed.     It  must  cost 
Chao  Kun,  the  boss,  nearly  200  ka1is%  every 
year." 

"  Ma-a-a  ! "  exclaimed  the  crowd,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  I  suppose,"  hazarded  the  bereaved  relative, 
as  the  cigar  came  round  to  him  again,  "  that 
that  is  as  much  as  he  pays  to  Nai  Luang?"  || 

"  Nonsense  ! "  scornfully  replied  the  old 
skipper,  who  evidently  had  a  poor  idea  of  the 
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pawn.  They  had  no  water,  and  were  dying  of 
thirst,  and  they  went  in  under  the  island,  hoping 
to  get  rain-water  from  some  of  the  pools, 
which  are  full  at  that  season.  But  before 
they  c  ould  get  near  enough  to  speak  the  guards 
began  to  fire,  and  they  shot  my  brother-in-law 
and  another  man." 

"  Did  they  die?  "  exclaimed  the  whole  circle, 
breathlessly. 

"  They  died,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 


sagacity  of  the  brother-in-law  of  a  man  who  had 
been  fool  enough  to  sail  in  such  a  notorious 
coffin  as  a  Rita  ya  yap;  "you  know  nothing 

*  The  sails  are  generally  made  of  matting  of  very  loose  texture, 
and  do  not  last  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  By  the  time  they  are 
discarded,  ahout  a  quarter  of  the  sail  area  has  generally  been  Mown 
away,  and  it  is  possible  to  see  right  through  any  part  of  the  sail. 

t  About  eighty  ticals,  or  £5  6s. 

\  A  type  of  Malay  lugger.    They  are  unseaworthy  craft,  and  in 
anything  like  a  breeze  drive  to  leeward  badly. 
§  16,000  ticals,  or  over  ;£r,ooo, 
||  I.e.,  rent  to  the  Government, 
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about  it.  Let's  have  that  cigar.  He  pays  more 
than  twice  that."  The  cigar  was  nearly  ended, 
and  the  ever-present  betel-nut  was  produced, 
but  slowly,  as  though  they  were  all  loth  to  forget 
that  unaccustomed  fragrance.  Our  skipper,  to 
whom  weeds  were  becoming  precious  after  the 
destruction  caused  by  salt  water  during  the  last 
week  on  board,  took  no  notice  of  the  hint,  and 
asked  the  old  Chaiya  skipper  if  he  had  ever 
lived  on  a  birds'  nest  island. 

"  Yes,  and  nearly  died  there  too,  Nai,"  he 
answered.  "There  were  two  Chinese  junks  that 
came  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  There 
was  no  look-out  on  the  top  then  ;  only  a  shelter 
on  the  west  side.  I  was  boiling  the  morning 
rice  ;  the  sun  was  about  there  " — pointing  some 
30  deg.  above  the  eastern  horizon — "  Lek  was 
above  the  house,  I  don't  know  where  ;  Deng 
was  catching  fish  from  the  rocks  below.  We  had 
no  boat  lest  we  should  ever  run  away — for  living 
there  is  dempti"  and  he  shook  his  head  thought- 
fully from  side  to  side.  "  Then  Deng  shouted 
to  me  that  there  were  a  lot  of  men  above  us.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  some  Chinamen  coming 
down  fast  with  long  poles  and  das  in  their  hands. 
My  heart  fell.  Then  I  flew — Ma-a-a,  I  never 
ran  so  fast — and  the  Chinamen  shouted.  And 
I  got  to  the  great  cave  by  the  landing-place  and 
ran  in.  Deng  was  before  me.  We  went  right 
in  and  turned  into  the  branch  on  the  right,  and 
climbed  up  and  up  through  the  open  funnel  that 
the  nests  are  always  in.  We  could  not  get  out 
at  the  top  without  ropes,  so  we  waited. 
It  became  night  and  we  got  very  hungry, 
but  we  could  not  sleep ;  we  were  too  fright- 
ened. When  it  was  just  daybreak  I  crept 
out  to  look.  Our  house  had  been  burned,, 
and  the  men  were  gone.  I  went  to  the 
top  of  the  island  and  saw  the  junks  below 
getting  under  way.  Everywhere  we  called  for 
Lek,  but  he  did  not  answer.  He  had  not  run 
fast  enough.  He  was  killed.  That  was,  it  may 
be,  thirty  years  ago." 

"What  did  they  get  by  it?"  asked  the 
practical  Bandon  man,  spitting  his  betel  on  the 
sand. 

"  Some  pikul  of  birds'  nests  from  the  shore, 
and  nearly  all  the  ungathered  nests  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island.     And  then  we  could  not 


everything  else, 


come  to  the  land  till 
the  next  morn.  We 
had  a  great  gale,  and 
the  sea  was  so  big 
that  no  rua  pet  could 
come  out,  and  no 
r  one  knew  on  shore 
what  straits  we  were 
in.  Our  rice  had 
been  burned  with 
and  we  ate  shell- fish.  The 
rain  fell  many  days,  and  we  lived  in  the 
caves  and  could  not  get  dry  wood  to  light 
a  fire.  Deng  got  sick  in  the  stomach  and 
nearly  died.  Nai  Pan  came  off  in  his  boat 
at  last  and  took  us  ashore.  I  could  not  walk 
for  many  days.  After  that,  Chao  Kun  gave  us 
guns." 

"  Those  Chinese  had  the  better  of  you  there," 
snarled  the  bereaved  relative,  with  something 
like  satisfaction. 

The  old  man  chuckled  inwardly.  "  It  was 
the  next  year  when  I  was  going  into  Chaiya 
with  a  rua  pet  carrying  the  first  months 
nests.  One  of  the  same  junks — she  had 
red-checked  bows,  and  a  very  tall  mizzen, 
and  I  should  know  her  anywhere — tried  to 
stop  us.  But  we  were  in  a  small  boat,  and  cut 
across  the  banks  into  the  river.  I  ran  up  to 
Chao  Kun's*  house,  and  he  started  in  pursuit 
with  twenty  men  in  his  big  rua  pet.  She  is  the 
fastest  between  Chao-lai  and  Sung-kla,  and  Chao 
Kun  makes  her  go  to  windward  like  a  fire-bonr. 

*  The  boss— in  this  case  the  Governor. 
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She  drinks  {i.e., 
draws)  four  sawks* 
of  water,  and  is 
going  yet.  They 
sighted  the  junk 
outside,  some 
miles  to  the  south- 
ward, in  the  wind's 
eye.  Three  hours 
before  sunset  they 
were  within  forty 
sen  t  of  her,  close 
to  Kaw  Mukapao. 
Trying  to  get 
round,  the  junk 
got  ashore  on  the 
tail  of  the  bank, 
and  the  crew  all 
left  her  and  rushed 
on    shore.  Chao 

Kun  waited  round  the  island  all  night,  and  at 
daybreak  we  landed  and  hunted  them  down. 
We  did  not  eat  our  rice  till  it  was  noon,  and 
then  eight  of  them  were  dead,  and  the  rest 
prisoners." 

"  Ma-a-a  !  "  exclaimed  the  crowd,  approvingly. 
"Chao  Kun  Keng  reng — there's  no  humbug 
about  Chao  Kun." 

"  And  he  has  a  good  heart,  too,"  added  the 
skipper,  slowly,  as 
he  mused  of  some 
of  the  many  kind 
acts  of  his  well- 
loved  chief. 

"What  is  the  total 
quantity  of  nests  got 
every  year  ?  "  asked 
our  skipper. 

"I  have  heard 
that  the  fiie-ships 
take  from  100  to  115 
pikuls  \  to  Muang 
Chin  (China)  every 
year  from  Bangkok," 
said  the  old  fellow — 
"about  2,000  katis' 
worth."  § 

"  Ma-a-a  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  crowd, 
to  whom  the  sum 
seemed  fabulous. 
"  Isn't  he  a  liar  ?  " 

So  satisfied  did 
they  seem  with  this 
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conclusion,  that 
they  turned  away 
from  the  old 
man,  and  to  show 
their  friendliness 
directed  a  heavy 
fire  of  cross-ques- 
tioning on  our 
skipper,  who  had 
to  inform  the 
audience  as  to  his 
age,  marriage  pro- 
spects, salary,  and 
other  important 
data.  Then  they 
must  hear  all  about 
his  past  life  and 
his  own  country. 

He  described  an 
average  Cornish 
village,  but  when  he  spoke  of  stone  cottages 
inhabited  by  poor  people  as  a  common  feature, 
they  said  : — 

"  We  have  never  seen  even  a  monastery  or 
Governor's  house  made  of  anything  but  teak  or 
bamboo,  or  sometimes  brick  ;  and  he  tells  us 
that  even  the  poor  live  in  stone  houses  in  his 
country.    Isn't  he  a  liar  ?  " 

Fortunately  at  this  moment  the  darkening 
sky,  and  a  distant 
roar  across  the 
jungle,  announced 
the  coming  of  an- 
other squall.  In  a 
moment  canoes 
were  pushing  out, 
leaves,  clothes,  and 
sand  were  flying 
through  the  air,  men 
were  shouting,  an- 
chor-chains rattling, 
yards  creaking,  rig- 
ging singing  —  and 
then  came  the  thun- 
dering, blinding  rain 
in  solid  sheets,  leav- 
ing our  conversation 
to  be  finished  at  other 
times  in  other  places. 


*  About  6ft.  8in. 

t  About  a  mile. 

X  From  6  to  7  tons. 

§  The  value  of  this  export 
from  Bangkok  varies  fro.n 
£8,000  to  £15,000. 
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Mountain  Railways. 


By  Salvatore  Pannizzi. 


The  queerest  railroads  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  up  precipices  and  over  mountains,  illustrated 

by  means  of  startling  photos. 


exertions. 


E  all  love  to  gaze  upon  the  sublime 
panoramic  view  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  but  not  all  of  us  have  the 
physical  strength  or  inclination  to 
climb  to  the  top  by  our  own  unaided 
Hence  the  mountain  railway.  The 
photos,  reproduced  in  this  article  give  a  truly 
admirable  idea  of  these  wonderful  undertakings  ; 
and  they  enable  persons  who  have  never  even 
seen  a  mountain  railway  to  realize  what  a  curious 
experience  the  ascent  by  railroad  really  is. 

The  very  first  photograph  reproduced  on 
this  page  is  a  view  of  the  famous 
railroad  up  Mount  Pilatus,  near 
Lucerne.  As  every  visitor  to 
Switzerland  knows,  this  magni- 
ficent mountain  stands  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  the  chain  of 
Alps  to  lose  nothing  of  its  height 
by  comparison.  For  many  years 
ladies  and  others  were  precluded 
from  the  ascent  of  this  rugged  and 
serrated  mountain,  which  looks 
down  so  majestically  on  the  beau- 
tiful shores  of  the  famous  Lake  of 
Lucerne.  The  summer  of  1886 
saw  the  commencement  of  the 
Pilatus  Railway,  which  was  to  take 
passengers  from  the  delightful  little 
hamlet  of  Alpnachstaad  right  up 
to  the  breezy  Pilatus-Kulm  Station, 
6,791ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Pilatus  Railway  is  nearly  three 
miles  in  length,  and  the  maximum 
gradient  is  48  in  100.  From  the 
lake  shore  upwards,  the  foundation 
of  the  line  consists  of  a  continuous 
wall  of  solid  masonry,  covered 
with  enormous  slabs  of  granite. 
The  ravines  and  torrent-beds  are 
spanned  by  arches  of  masonry, 
and  the  rack-rail  runs  midway 
between  the  two  smooth  rails,  but 
at  a  somewhat  higher  level.  The 
locomotive  and  the  carriage,  with 
four  compartments,  holding  eight 
passengers  each,  form  one  piece 
of  rolling-stock.  The  curious 
thing  about  this  railway  is  that, 
instead  of  hauling  or  pulling  the 
carriage,  the  engine  pushes  it  up. 
Also,  the  boiler  is  placed  cross- 


wise on  the  engine  instead  of  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  speed,  both  in  ascending  and 
descending,  is  65yds.  a  minute.  Thanks  to 
the  extraordinary  energy  displayed  by  the  con- 
tractors, this  extremely  difficult  undertaking  was 
completed  in  the  course  cf  two  short  summers  — 
little  more  than  400  actual  working  days.  The 
first  stoppage  on  the  way  up  is  made  at  the 
^Volfert  Ravine,  where  a  halt  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in  water.  One's  glance  at  this 
point  falls  almost  perpendicularly  down  into  the 
Bay  of  Alpnach.    Its  waters,  fed  by  the  muddy 
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torrents  descending  from  the 
mountain,  are  not  of  the  intense 
deep  blue  colour  of  the  open  lake, 
but  of  a  yellowish  -  green  hue. 
Steamers  passing  by  beneath  look 
no  bigger  than  walnut-shells.  An 
upward  glance  reveals  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  railway  line  at  so 
tremendous  a  height  above,  and 
on  a  rock  of  such  appalling  steep- 
ness, that  one  involuntarily  asks 
one's  self  whether  it  is  really 
possible  for  a  train  to  reach  that 
point,  which  appears  beyond  the 
power  of  even  an  eagle.  Arrived 
at  length  at  the  summit,  one  gazes 
with  astonishment  and  awe  into 
the  frightful  abysses  and  pre- 
cipitous valleys,  and  towards  the 
beautiful  country  between  the 
mountain  itself  and  Lucerne. 
Beyond  the  town  stretches  the 
lovely  hill  district  of  Central  Swit- 
zerland, with  its  countless  villages, 
its  blue  lakes,  and  its  rivers  wan- 
dering like  silver  threads  among 
the  forest  -  crowned  ridges  that 
intersect  the  spacious  plain. 

Including  rolling-stock,  station 
buildings,  and  workshops,  but  ex- 
cluding hotel  buildings,  the  Pilatus 
Railway  was  completed  by  the 
contractors  for  the  very  modest 
sum  of  19,000,000  francs,  or 
,£76,000. 

Next  is  shown  a  very  impressive 
view  on  the  Glion  Cable  Water- 
Balance  Railway,  in  Switzerland. 
This  line  runs  from  Montreux  to 
Glion  on  Lake  Leman.  The  rise 
of  this  little  railway  is  997ft,  and 
its  maximum  grade  is  as  great  as 
57  in  100. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  cable  incline  is  the 
water-balance  ;  and  when  Nature  favours  and 
provides  an  ample  water  supply  at  an  elevation 
equal  to  that  of  the  upper  terminus  of  the  road, 
no  other  system  can  be  employed  with  like 
economy.  The  old-time  well,  with  its  rope 
passing  over  a  pulley  and  a  bucket  attached  to 
each  end — one  bucket  coming  up  as  the  other 
goes  down — illustrates  the  principle  very  well, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  the  incline  the  water 
is  at  the  top,  and  in  going  down  raises  the 
"bucket"  (which  is  the  car)  at  the  lower  end  by 
its  weight.  To  the  ends  of  the  cable  passing 
round  the  sheaves  at  the  top  of  the  incline  two 
cars  are  attached,  provided  with  water  tanks, 
capable  of  being  rapidly  filled  or  discharged. 


VIEW  ON  THE  MONTREUX-GLION  LINE. 


The  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  ascending 
and  descending  loads,  together  with  friction,  is 
all  that  has  to  be  overcome. 

The  upper  car  is  made  the  heavier  by  filling 
its  tanks  with  water.  In  its  descent  it  raises  the 
lower  car,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  bottom  it 
discharges  its  load  of  water,  preparatory  to 
receiving  its  load  of  passengers  and  freight. 
The  water  required  is  used  to  augment  the 
weight  of  the  descending  car,  so  that  it  will 
overbalance  the  ascending  load,  the  rapidity  of 
motion  being  controlled  by  friction  brakes. 
The  Glion  Railway  from  Montreux  is  prepared 
exactly  on  this  principle.  The  trip  from  the  foot 
to  the  summit  of  the  incline  is  made  in  seven 
minutes.    The  construction  of  the  railway  is 
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most  thorough,  the  track  being  supported  on 
arches  of  solid  masonry  in  many  places.  About 
half  way  up,  the  line  crosses  on  a  viaduct  the 
ordinary  highway  which  skirts  the  mountain  side. 
There  are  many  smaller  water-balance  inclines 
in  Switzerland.  At  Niagara,  too,  a  short 
water-balance  incline  runs  down  close  below 
the  Falls,  on  the  Canadian  side,  to  the 
Whirlpool  Rapids. 

The  idea  of  a  "climbing"  railway  is  not 
exactly  a  thing  of  yesterday.  As  long  ago 
as  1 8 1 2  such  a  system  was  used  in  England 
on  the  road  between  Leeds  and  the  Middle- 
ton  Coal-pits.  In  1870  Riggenbach  built 
the  famous  road  up  the  Rigi,  from  Vitznau, 
and  many  others  followed. 

We  next  reproduce  two  views  on  the 
wonderful  little  line  that  ascends  to  the  very 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  which  is  the  private 
property  of  Mr.  John  M.  Cook,  of  the 
world-renowned  firm  of  tourist  agents.  This 
is  what  is  called  a  "funicular"  railway,  and 
it  has  two  inclines,  the  one  a  continuation 
of  the  other.  Lately,  the  permanent  way 
has  been  strengthened,  and  new  stationary 
engines,  new  wire  cables,  and  improved 
cars  have  also  been  provided.  The  fare 
charged  from  Naples  to  Vesuvius  and  back 
includes  the  services  of  a  guide  on  the 
mountain  to  insure  proper  attention  and 
assistance  for  the  short  distance  of  about 
150yds.  from  the  upper  station  of  the  railway 
to  the  crater ;  and  any  passengers  requir- 
ing special   help  for   this   little  journey, 


through  physical  weakness  or  other  cause,  can 
be  provided  with  an  extra  guide  or  with  a 
chaise  a  porteur.  The  lower  station  seen  in  the 
photo,  is  861yds.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  elevation    of  the  upper '  station,  1,295yds. 
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The  total  length  of  the  line  is  896yds.,  the 
maximum  incline  being  63deg.  Carriages  con- 
veying passengers  to  the  lower  station  leave 
Cook's  office  in  the  Piazza  dei  Martri,  Naples,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  summer,  and 
the  fare  of  25  francs  includes  one  seat  in  the 
carriage  and  on  the  railway,  and  also  the  ser- 
vices of  a  guide  to  the  top  of  the  crater. 
Our  second  photo,  shows  the  car  fairly  on  its 
way  to  the  summit. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Europe  has 
a  monopoly  of  these  extraordinary  "railways  on 
end."  Just  consider  for  a  moment  the  next 
photo,  we  reproduce,  which  shows  us  the  great 
cable  incline  on  the  Mount  Lowe  Railway  in 
California.  It  is  quite  an  interesting  story 
how  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  have  been 
surmounted  by  electric  cars,  and  the  most 
sublime  views  of  mountain,  valley,  and 
ocean  scenery  made  accessible  to  all.  This 
extraordinary  system  owes  its  existence  to  Prof. 
T.  S.  C.  Lowe,  who  passed  his  boyhood  among 
the  mountains  of  New  England,  and  afterward.; 
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became  a  famous  figure  in  Southern  California. 
The  mere  list  of  Prof.  Lowe's  inventions  would 
fill  a  column,  so  we  must  start  with  the  year 
1889,  when  preliminary  surveys  were  made  in 
connection  with  the  Professor's  greatest  project. 
The  railroad  starts  from  Altadena,  a  beautiful 
residential  suburb  about  four  miles  from 
Pasadena,  from  which  town  the  electric  railway 
climbs  boldly  over  the  high  mesa  and  up  Rubio 
Canyon,  a  distance  of  2J/>  miles.  At  the 
canyon  one  reaches  the  foot  of  the  great  cable 
incline  shown  in  the  photo.  This  incline 
extends  from  the  Rubio  Pavilion,  2,200ft.  above 
the  sea,  to  the  summit  of  Echo  Mountain, 
3,500ft.  high.  The  extraordinary  railway  track 
we  are  looking  at  is  about  3,000ft.  in  length,  and 
makes  during  the  distance  an  ascent  of  1,400ft. 
The  gradient  begins  at  62  in  100 — a  rise  of 
62ft.  in  going  forward  100ft.  !  The  cars  are 
permanently  attached  to  endless  cables,  and  are 
so  balanced  that  in  ascending  and  descending 
they  pass  each  other  at  a  "  turn-out  "  exactly 
midway,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  keep  pas- 
  sengers  always  on  a  level,  regard- 
less of  the  steepness  of  the  track. 
Also,  they  are  uncovered,  so  as  to 
offer  a  perfectly  unobstructed  view 
in  every  possible  direction  —  no 
canopies  even  being  needed  in  a 
land  having  320  days  of  fair 
weather  in  the  year.  The  cable 
itself  is  of  the  finest  steel,  and  was 
thoroughly  tested  to  a  strain  of 
100  tons  ;  and  as,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  loaded  cars  will 
never  exceed  five  tons,  its  absolute 
safety  is  at  once  apparent.  Seen 
from  below,  Echo  Mountain 
appears  a  mere  abutment  from 
the  main  range,  but  when  one 
stands  on  the  summit  one  sees 
that  it  is  separated  by  canyons  half 
a  mile  wide  and  over  1,000ft.  deep. 
The  outlook  from  the  top  of  Echo 
Mountain,  3,500ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  unequalled,  ranging 
as  it  does  over  mountains  and 
verdant  valleys,  cities,  towns, 
villages,  old  missions,  sea-beach, 
islands,  and  the  limitless  ocean. 

The  next  photo,  reproduced 
shows  a  loaded  freight- car  on  its 
way  to  the  tri-crested  summit  of 
Mount  Lowe.  On  the  crest  of 
Echo  Mountain  is  one  of  the  best- 
equipped  mountain  hotels  in  the 
world.  The  sunrise  and  sunsets 
viewed  from  this  point  are  in- 
describably sublime,  and  besides, 
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there  are  many  othtr  attractions  in  the 
"City  on  the  Mount,"  including  the  great 
observatory,  and  the  famous  search-light 
of  three  million  candle-power.  There  is 
even  a  menagerie  and  concert -hall  up 
here  !  The  third  photo,  we  reproduce  of 
the  Mount  Lowe  Railway  shows  the  extra- 
ordinary windings  of  the  line.  We  also 
see  the  "  City  on  the  Mount,"  on  the 
lower  peak,  and  we  are  looking  away  over 
a  vast  stretch  of  country  which  is  laid 
out  like  a  chess-board.  It  would  seem 
that  the  whole  of  Southern  California  is 
stretched  out  before  the  spectator.  Distant 
Catalina  Island,  and  the  more  remote 
chain  of  islands,  and  Santa  Barbara,  too, 
draw  near  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  and 
the  numerous  cities  which  bestud  the 
plain  appear  close  by,  while  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Sierras  stand  out  against  the 
sky  with  startling  vividness.  To  quote 
from  the  descriptive  pamphlet  handed  to 
passengers  :  "  The  vast  depths  of  Millard 
and  Grand  Canyons  serrate  the  mountain 
as  if  the  plough  -  shares  of  God  had  fur- 
rowed a  path  for  the  winter  torrents  through 
the   solid   granite.     Nature   mingles  her 

NEAKING  THE  SU  MM  IT  OF  MOUNT  LOWE,  softest  and  most  bewitching  vistas  with  the 
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stern  grandeur  which  pervades  the  mountain 
heights,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  sea  which 
ultimately  unites  with  the  distant  horizon."  The 
present  terminus  of  the  Mount  Lowe  Railway  is 
5,000ft.  above  sea-level,  and  from  this  point  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  itself  can  be  seen 
towering  i,ocoft.  above.  The  hotels  and  build- 
ings on  Echo  Mountain  are  seen  from  this  point 
as  the  playhouses  of  children  ;  and  the  orange 
groves  and  vineyards  and  green  grainfields  in 
the  valleys  resemble  a  variegated  patchwork 
upon  an  old-time  quilt. 

We  next  turn  to  the  electric  railway  up  Saleve 
Mountain,  near  Geneva.  The  photo,  we  repro- 
duce shows  the  trim  electric  car  fairly  on  its  way 
up.  Those  who  have  not  experienced  a  ride  up 
a  mountain  in  this  way  find  it  difficult  to  realize 
the  extraordinary  pleasure  of  sitting  at  one's 
ease  in  a  carriage  and  watching  the  illimitable 
panorama  of  country  continually  growing  wider 
and  wider  every  minute.  It  is  curious,  too,  to 
feel  the  air  getting  colder  and  colder  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  an  element  of  danger  in  this,  since 
inexperienced  people  often  fail  to  provide  them- 
selves with  suitable  wraps,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  whilst  at  the  starting-point  the  heat  may 
be  perfectly  insupportable,  yet  at  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  the  air  may  be  so  keen  as  to  nip 
one's  ears  and  make  one  shiver  with  cold. 

The  idea  of  making  a  railway  up  Saleve 
Mountain  (Haut  Savoie)  is  not  exactly  new, 
because  it  was  in  1877  that  permission  was 
granted  by  the  French  Government  for  the 
construction  of  a  line  similar  to  the  one  up  the 
Rigi.  It  was  not  until  1891,  however,  that  the 
project  took  concrete  form.  The  whole  of 
the  line  is  in  French  territory.  The  total  length 
of  this  railway  is  9,100  metres;  and  as  on2 
ascends  the  steep  sides  of  the  Petite  Saleve, 


one  obtains  a  most  ravish- 
ing view  of  Lake  Leman 
and  the  villages  of  the 
Bas  and  Haut  Mornex. 
Each  carriage  takes  forty 
passengers  at  a  time,  and 
weighs  eight  tons.  The  cost 
of  the  Saleve  Railway  was 
not  excessive,  and  the 
authorities  have  worked 
it  out  at  5ofr.  for  each 
metre  (about  a  yard)  of 
the  line.  The  average 
speed  on  this  mountain 
railway  is  six  kilometres  an 
hour.  The  total  cost  of 
the  line  was  2,3oo,ooofr., 
and  it  was  completed  in 
two  and  a  half  years. 
We  have  next  to 
consider  some  extremely  impressive  views 
on  the  Otis  Elevating  Railway  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  New  York  State.  The 
Otis  line  is  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Catskill  Mountain  Railway.  In  our  first 
photo,  we  are  looking  directly  up  the  great 
incline,  7,000ft.  in  length.  In  this  distance  the 
line  rises  1, 600ft.,  and  attains  an  elevation  of 
2,200ft.  above  the  Hudson  River.    In  length, 
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LOOKING  UP  THE  GREAT  INCLINE,  OTIS  ELEVATING  RAILWAY. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Loefiler,  Tontpkinsville. 
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elevation  overcome,  and  carrying  capacity,  the 
Otis  Elevating  Railway  exceeds  any  other 
"incline"  system  in  the  world.  It  was  built 
and  first  opened  for  traffic  in  1892.  It  is 
operated  by  stationary  engines  and  steel- 
wire  cables,  which  pass  round  enormous 
drums  located  at  the  summit  of  the  incline. 
Thus,  when  one  train  ascends  the  other 
descends,  the  trains  passing  each  other  midway. 
By  this  arrangement,  a  train  carrying  from 
seventy-five  to  100  passengers  can  be  run  in 
both  directions  every  fifteen  minutes  when  neces- 
sary. The  time  required  for  the  trip  is  only 
ten  minutes. 

The  next  railway  to  be  considered  is 
the  famous  line  up  Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado. 
After  numerous  routes  had  been  opened 
or  attempted  to  reach  the  summit  of  Pike's 


miles  a  comparatively  level  stretch  is  to  be  seen, 
covered  by  beautiful  groves  of  pine  and  aspen. 
In  the  distance,  the  smooth,  round  head  of  Bald 
Mountain  elevates  itself.  To  our  left  is  the 
castle- shaped  Sheep  Rock,  and  just  beyond  is 
Lion's  Gulch,  where  we  get  the  first  grand  view 
of  the  majestic  and  imposing  proportions  of 
historic  old  Pike's  Peak — the  Father  of  Manitou. 

Now  we  reach  a  steeper  incline,  and  are  soon 
at  Timber  Line,  11,578ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
A  sharp  turn  is  made,  and  we  have  passed 
Windy  Point,  and  are  fast  climbing  into  the 
Saddle.  From  this  point  a  superb  view  of 
Manitou,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  the  plains 
to  the  east  may  be  had,  while  to  the  left  are 
hundreds  of  snow-mantled  peaks,  which  make  up 
the  Continental  Divide.  Seven  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  more  and  we  have  reached  the 
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Peak,  the  Manitou  and  Pike's  Peak  Rail- 
way was  finally  completed  in  1890.  It  is 
built  after  the  patents  of  M.  Abt,  of  Lucerne, 
and  is  a  combination  of  the  ordinary  "  T " 
rails  and  the  rack  or  ladder  rail,  which  is 
made  of  the  best  Bessemer  steel,  having  teeth 
cut  from  a  solid  piece  by  specially-constructed 
machines  for  that  purpose.  The  road-bed  is 
from  15ft.  to  22ft.  wide,  and  the  line  of  track 
is  on  solid  rock  for  a  good  portion  of  its  length. 
There  are  no  trestles,  and  but  four  bridges  on 
the  line,  which  are  permanent  structures  of 
stone  and  iron.  To  prevent  the  moving  or 
sliding  of  the  track,  146  anchors  are  firmly  set 
into  the  solid  rock,  varying  in  distance  apart 
from  200ft.  to  600ft.,  according  to  the  grade. 

The  exact  length  of  the  road  is  46,992ft.,  and 
the  average  elevation  overcome  844-8^.  to  the 
mile.  Passing  the  Half-Way  House,  we  go  up 
through  the  narrow,  rugged  walls  of  Hell  Gate,  and 
enter  Ruxton  Park,  where  for  two  and  a  quarter 


upper  terminal,  the  old  Government  Signal 
Station  on  the  long-talked-of  summit  of  hardy 
old  Pike's  Peak. 

The  traveller  who  now  makes  the  ascent  of 
Pike's  Peak  in  comfort  by  its  wonderful  railway 
does  not  appreciate  the  amount  of  study  devoted 
to  the  difficult  problem  by  the  best  engineers 
and  mechanics,  or  the  perils  and  hardships 
attending  the  survey  and  construction  of  the 
road.  Camping  out,  clambering  over  moun- 
tains covered  with  fallen  timber  and  jagged 
rocks,  the  occasional  intense  cold,  terrible  snow- 
storms, fearful  winds,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
provisions,  made  this  undertaking  almost  beyond 
conception. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deal  with 
every  mountain  railway  in  the  world,  big  and 
little,  in  this  brief  article,  for  their  name  is 
legion,  and  their  number — like  the  giant  in  the 
show  —  "still  growing."  There  are  probably 
scores  of  them,  and  they  range  in  importance 
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from  the  little  line  at  Lucerne,  which  ascends 
the  hill  known  as  the  Gutch,  some  300  and  odd 
feet  in  height,  right  up  to  (in  a  very  literal  sense) 
the  Oroya  Railway  of  Peru,  an  adhesion  line 
which  attains  a  height  of  15,720ft.  above  sea- 
level.  Then  there  are  projects  to  conquer  the 
Jungfrau,  and  even  stately  Mont  Blanc  itself ; 
but  whether  they  will  ever  come  to  fruition  is  a 
matter  as  yet  undetermined.  Curiously  enough, 
many  of  the  smaller  lines  make  the  most  im- 
pressive photos.;  and  this  statement  is  borne  out 
by  the  next  photo,  reproduced,  which  is  a  very 
fine  view  indeed  of  the  "  tramway "  in  Hong 
Kong.  Only  recently  has  this  rugged  island, 
with  its  gardens,  its  great  Peak,  and  all 
its  wondrous  beauty,  had  any  system  of 
transport  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
and  luggage ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  population  of  the  island.  At  the  time 
we  have  in  our  mind 
there  were  not  probably 
half-a-dozen  horses  in 
all  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
carriage  of  goods  was 
done  entirely  by  native 
porters,  who  were 
employed  in  thousands. 
Passengers  were  carried 
in  Sedan  chairs  by 
natives.  The  great  Peak 
up  which  the  tramway 
goes  is  from  1,700ft.  to 
2,000ft.  high ;  and  there 
are  many  more  rugged 
peaks  of  rather  less  im- 
portance. 

Not  everyone  is  aware 
that  we  have,  even  in 
England,  a  mountain 
railway  of  the  most 
approved  type.  We 
allude,  of  course,  to  the 
railway  up  Snowdon,  in 
North  Wales,  which 
opened  under  such  dis- 
astrous circumstances  a 
few  Easters  ago.  There 
are  five  or  six  different 
paths  used  for  the  ascent 
of  Snowdon  by  pedes- 
trians, but  the  Snowdon 
Railway  provides  an 
entirely  new  route.  The 
climb  by  rail  is  decidedly 
economical  when  com- 
pared with  the  journey  on 
foot.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  charge  is  usually  10s. 
for  a  pony  and  guide  ;  but 


for  half  this  sum  the  tourist  can  now  be  carried 
in  safety  and  comfort  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  back  again  to  Llanberis.  The 
ascent  commences  by  a  straight  run  westward 
along  a  gradient  of  one  in  fifty  for  about  300yds. 
On  rounding  the  high  point  of  Llechog,  one 
sees  a  break  on  the  left,  through  which  is 
obtained  the  first  view  into  Llanberis  Pass. 
Looking  down  almost  perpendicularly  from  a 
rugged  plateau  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  we 
see  the  high  road  and  a  streamlet,  just  2,000ft. 
below.  The  photo,  we  reproduce  shows  the  last 
stretch  of  the  line  at  the  summit,  3,560ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Altogether,  the  Snowdon 
Railway  is  4^3  miles  long,  and  cost,  including 
rolling-stock,  land,  and  other  expenses,  ,£13,617 
per  mile.  The  worst  gradient  is  1  in  5^. 
The  locomotives,  which  are  of  i66h.-p.,  can 
each  drive  before  them  up  the  mountain  two 
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Photo,  by  the} 


the  summit  of  the  snowdon  railway.    [Photocrom  Co.,  Uheapside. 


Mine,  in  Tasmania.  For 
three  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  North  Level 
the  line  passes  along  the 
northern  side  of  the 
Linda  Valley.  The  total 
length  of  the  line  is  a 
little  over  thirty  miles, 
and  the  maximum  grade 
is  better  indicated  in  our 
photo,  than  it  would  be 
by  any  mere  figures. 
This  is  a  view  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  open 
cutting  of  the  mining 
company's  railway,  and 
it  shows  the  eastern  in- 
cline of  their  haulage 
line.  This  railway  runs 
from  the  mine  itself  to 
the  nearest  port,  and  of 


carriages,  with  112  passengers,  at 
an  average  speed  of  five  miles  an 
hour. 

The  next  view  on  this  page 
shows  us  the  last  steep  bit  before 
the  summit  of  the  Stanserhom  is 
reached.  The  slopes  of  this  well- 
known  mountain  on  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  are  clothed  with  beautiful 
pastures  and  noble  forests,  and 
its  summit  attains  an  altitude  of 
6,233ft.  above  sea  -  level.  The 
maximum  gradient  of  this  most  < 
picturesque  line  is  60  in  ico. 
The  total  length  from  the  village 
of  Stans  to  the  station  near  the 
summit  is  2^3  English  miles. 
This  is  an  electric  railway,  and 
the  cog-rails  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  their  place  being 
taken  by  a  highly  ingenious 
system  of  brakes.  The  view  from 
the  summit  is  indescribably  grand, 
embracing  the  entire  range  of 
mountains  from  the  Sentis  to  the 
Bernese  Alps.  The  line  is  open 
for  traffic  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  first  part  of 
November. 

These  interesting  "railways  on 
'end  ;'  —  small  editions  of  them, 
that  is  —  are  even  found  in  the 
possession  of  private  mining  and 
other  companies.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  form  of  line  is 
the  one  next  shown,  which  belongs 
to  the  famous  Mount  Lyell  Gold 
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THE  HAULAGE,  MOUNT  LYEIX  RAILWAY. 

course  forms  a  most  valuable  asset  of  the  com- 
pany. Notwithstanding  its  steep  gradients  and 
its  length,  the  line 
has  not  been 
affected  by  the 
severe  weather 
prevailing  in  the 
"Saddle,"  nor  has 
any  trouble  ever 
been  experienced 
with  the  winding 
engine.  The  line 
has  been  exten- 
sively used  for 
the  carriage  of 
machinery,  in- 
cluding, for 
instance,  a  large 
yoh.p.  boiler  com- 
plete. Over  this 
line  the  ore  is 
carried  in  large 
quantities  to  the 
smelting  houses 
and  furnaces. 

The  next  photo, 
we  reproduce  is  a 


we 
trai 


view  on  the  wonderful  Darjeeling-Himalayan 
Railway  in  North  India.  From  Calcutta 
one  comes  to  the  terminus  of  the  North 
Bengal  Railway  at  Silliguri  Station,  and 
from  thence  to  Darjeeling  the  journey  is 
continued  on  the  famous  Himalayan  Hill 
Railway,  which  has  a  gauge  of  2ft.  The 
distance  from  Silliguri  is  fifty-eight  miles, 
and  the  time  occupied  eight  hours.  The 
line  is  constructed  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  with  heavy  steel  rails,  weighing 
4olb.  to  the  yard.  The  little  locomotives, 
specially  designed  by  Messrs.  Sharpe  and 
Stewart,  of  Manchester,  weigh  ten  tons. 
The  speed,  both  up  and  down,  is  not 
allowed  to  exceed  seven  miles  an  hour.  By 
the  present  speed,  travellers  ascend  1, oooft. 
an  hour.  At  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
starting-point  the  train  enters  the  most 
sublime  scenery  —  lofty  trees  and  masses 
of  jungle,  with  gorgeous  tree-ferns  at  the 
higher  altitudes.  Presently  the  cars  pass 
round  a  spur  of  a  mountain,  and  the 
line  runs  on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice 
1, oooft.  deep.  Darjeeling  itself  is  perched 
on  a  narrow  ledge  6,000ft.  above  the  bed 
of  the  Great  Ranjit  River.  In  the  distance 
tower  the  colossal  Himalayan  giants  Everest 
and  Kinchinjanga,  each  about  29,000ft.  in 
height.  Thus,  the  Darjeeling  Railway 
commands  the  sublimest  mountain  scenery 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  photo, 
reproduce  shows  a  loop  in  the  line.  The 
n  can  be  distinctly  seen  descending  from 
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the  higher  to  a  lower  level.  It  is  going 
under  the  bridge  over  which  it  was  rushing 
a  minute  or  two  before.  There  are  many 
such  loops  at  different  points  of  the  track, 
and  the  twisting  and  turning  of  the  line 
add  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  trip  from 
Calcutta.  Indeed,  so  extraordinary  is  this  rail- 
way that  we  have  in  preparation  a  very  complete 
article  upon  it,  illustrated  by  means  of  photos. 

The  last  mountain  railway  we  have  to 
deal  with  is, 
perhaps,  the 
most  extra- 
ordinary of  all, 
the  motive 
power  being  not 
steam,  nor  elec- 
tricity, but  a 
balloon !  Stran- 
ger  still,  the 
official  stamp  of 
approval  has 
just  been  put 
'upon  this  most 
marvellous  rail- 
road, which  goes 
to  and  from  the 
summitof  Hoch- 
stauffen  Moun- 
tain at  Bad- 
Reichen  hall, 
the  well-known 
watering  -  place 
in  the  Austrian 
Alps.  The  Aero- 
static Railway 
— to  give  it  its 
correct  designa- 
tion —  owes  its 
inception  to  the 
well-known  in- 
ventor, Herr 
Volderauer,  who 
had  long  ago 
convinced  the 
experts  that  his 
scheme  was  per- 
fectly feasible 
and  safe.  A 
single  rail  guides 
the  cars,  and 
keeps  the  bal- 
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loon  with  its  load  captive,  the  cars  gripping  the 
rail  at  the  sides  and  underneath  the  flange.  At 
about  every  15ft.  the  line  is  firmly  anchored.  In 
descending  the  mountain,  of  course,  gravity  is 
the  propelling  force,  water-ballast  being  taken 
aboard  at  the  upper  end  to  counterbalance  the 
buoyancy  of  the  balloon.  The  cock  on  the 
water-tank  of  the  car  can  be  opened  by  the 
operator  at  any  time.  The  tank  carries  about 
8oolb.  of  water,  and  tank  and  car  together  weigh 

about  6oolb. 
The  balloon  is 
67ft.  in  diame- 
ter, and  exerts  a 
lifting  capacity 
of  something 
over  u,ooolb. 
Weights,  also, 
can  be  taken 
aboard  and  dis- 
charged at  the 
various  stations 
along  the  line. 
At  the  foot  of 
the  track  are 
the  gas-tank  and 
generator.  The 
summit  of  the 
Hochstauffen 
offers  a  sub- 
limely beautiful 
view  j  but  be- 
fore the  advent 
of  the  Aero- 
static Railway 
the  climb  was 
both  long  and 
tedious.  It  was 
only  attempted 
by  experienced 
mountaineers. 
The  extra- 
ordinary nature 
of  the  under- 
taking may  be 
realized  from 
our  illustration, 
which  shows 
the  balloon 
dragging  up  its 
car  on  the 
single  rail. 


[We  desire  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  and  Son,  the  world-renowned 
tourist  agents,  who  have  collected  together  the  photographs  reproduced  in  this  article.] 
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By  A.  Sarathkumar  Ghosh. 

The  miraculous  and  altogether  inexplicable  feats  of  an  Indian  Juggler,  described  by  one  who  has 
devoted  much  study  to  these  occult  problems. 

science  one  mind  may,  without  physical  action 
of  any  kind,  communicate  its  own  thoughts  to 
another  at  a  distance  ;  in  other  words,  ether 
waves  may  be  transmitted  from  one  mind  to 
the  receiving  organ  of  another,  there  to  gene- 
rate the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  former. 
Nay,  more,  the  operating  mind  may  induce  in 
the  subject  all  the  sensations  of  sight,  hearing, 
taste,  smell,  and  touch— that  is,  bring  before 
the  latter's  mind  a  sensory  hallucination 
which  will  be  real  to  all  its  senses.  This,  at 
least,  is  Sir  William's  theory,  and  I  think  he  has 
scientific  proofs  for  his  belief.  It  is,  then, 
conceivable  that  some  at  least  of  the  jugglers  of 
India,  who  number  among  them  the  disciples  of 
the  most  advanced  form  of  mystic  philosophy, 
and  to  whom  heredity  and  personal  training  are 
alike  the  sources  of  power,  are  in  possession  of 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  among  the  many  things 
as  yet  undreamt  of  in  our  Western  philosophy. 
That  heredity  is  of  many  centuries,  long  before 
civilization  and  science  dawned  on  Europe,  and 
that  personal  training  is  often  accentuated  by 
the  severest  asceticism  and  the  profoundest  con- 
templation— the  triumph  of  mind  over  body." 

"But  is  it  necessary,"  argued  Jardine,  "to 
appeal  to  telepathy,  or  any  mental  science,  for 
an  explanation  of  Ram  Pershad's  feats  ?  There 
may  be  someyphysical  sciences,  of  which  we  as 
yet  know  nothing,  or  at  most  have  but  a  faint 
suspicion.  If  a  few  years  ago  some  enterprising 
conjurer  had,  in  his  performances — say,  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall — disclosed  the  secret  contents  of 
various  receptacles,  he  would  have  been 
deemed  to  be  in  league  with  the  infernal 
powers ;  now,  however,  knowing  the  wonderful 
properties  of  the  Rontgen  rays  (which  you  will 
remember  are  obtained  from  Sir  William 
Crookes's  rarefied  tubes),  we  should  consider 
such  a  feat  to  be  but  human  and  material. 
Then,  why  should  not  there  be  many  invisible 
forces  of  Nature,  which  are  unknown  to  us 
because  they  are  in  a  condition  of  equilibrium 
with  one  another,  but  which  we  may  yet  dis- 
cover by  a  gradual  process  of  differentiation  ?  " 

"That  is  certainly  possible,"  replied  Dr. 
Hardy,  "and  Ram  Pershad's  secret  may  be 
both  a  mental  and  a  physical  science.    But  let 


AM  PERSHAD  plucked  up  the 
mango-tree  from  the  pot,  wrapped 
it  up  in  a  piece  of  newspaper,  and 
gave  it  to  the  boy  ;  then  salaamed 
to  us  profoundly — I  could  not  help 
noticing  that  to  O'Rourke  and  me  he  reserved 
his  last  curtsy,  half- obsequious,  half- super- 
cilious— and  vanished  from  our  gaze ;  so  it 
seemed  to  our  stupefied  senses. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  dead  silence  ; 
we  lay  in  deep  thought.  Puff ! — then  a  long 
pause — puff!  another  pause.  The  smoke  circled 
above  our  heads  in  innumerable  wreaths.  They 
began  to  grow  bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger  : 
assumed  strange  shapes  and  forms — cloudlike 
yet  lifelike.  All  manner  of  weird,  fantastic 
things  filled  the  air. 

Was  it  all  a  dream  ?  Was  Ram  Pershad  but  a 
coinage  of  our  brains,  a  phantasy  of  our  imagina- 
tions ?    It  was  possible ;  but,  no  at  that 

moment  Dr.  Hardy,  the  scientist  of  the  party, 
gave  tongue  to  his  thoughts. 

"  I  say,  O'Rourke,  when  you  closed  your  hand 
over  the  dollar  at  Ram  Pershad's  request,  did 
you  continue  to  feel  the  coin  all  the  time  till 
you  opened  your  hand,  or  did  the  sensation 
cease  suddenly  ?  " 

O'Rourke  hesitated  ;  his  agitation  was  not 
quite  gone.  I  smiled  knowingly.  Dr.  Hardy 
looked  at  me  inquiringly.  I  glanced  at  O'Rourke, 
for  him  to  speak  first.    He  still  hesitated. 

"  Well,  out  with  it,  O'Rourke,"  I  said;  "  Hardy 
may  be  able  to  explain  the  phenomenon." 

"There  fwas  no  coin  in  me  hand  at  all,  at 
all,"  he  stammered;  "  Oi  slipped  it  down  me 

slave,  and — and  " 

"It  suddenly  disappeared,  it  seems,"  I  came 
to  his  rescue,  "when  Ram  Pershad  was  filling 
the  pot." 

Another  silence  followed. 
"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Hardy?" 
Fitzgerald  inquired,  at  last ;  "  if  it  is  not 
hypnotism,  then  it  must  be  some  other  occult 
science — telepathy,  for  instance.  An  eminent 
scientist  like  Sir  William  Crookes  believes  in  it." 

"Certainly,"  Dr.  Hardy  admitted,  "Sir 
William  does  believe  in  telepathy,  or  the  science 
of  thought  transference.     According  to  that 
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"  THE  BOY  BROUGHT  WITH  HIM  A  LARGE  SACK." 


us  get  some  palpable,  scientific  proof  before 
we  decide.  We  may  yet  have  an  opportunity 
for  it." 

At  all  events,  we  were  eager  as  ever  for  the 
next  performance,  which,  in  accordance  with 
our  scheme  of  changing  the  scene  of  action, 
was  to  take  place  at  Jardine's  house.  We  con- 
gregated there  at  the  appointed  day,  and  waited 
for  Ram  Pershad.  He  came,  dressed  as  usual, 
and  with  the  same  boy  ;  but  this  time  the  latter 
brought  with  him  not  the  basket,  but  a  bundle 
wrapped  up  in  what  looked  like  a  large  sack. 

He  began,  in  the  usual  way,  with  a  few 
sirnple  tricks  ;  then  he  asked  if  anyone  would 
le'nd  him  a  ring  and  a  walking-stick.  They 
were  produced.  He  slipped  the  ring  over  the 
end  of  the  stick,  and,  stepping  up  to  Jardine, 
requested  him  to  hold  the  stick  with  his  hands, 
one  at  each  end,  so  that  the  ring  hung  in 
the  middle.  He  then  produced  a  piece  of 
string,  about  a  yard  in  length,  and  tied 
together  the  two'  ends  to  form  a  loop.  He 
doubled  up  the  loop  and.  passed  one  end  of  it 


through  the  ring,  so  that  the  loop  formed  a 
figure-of-eight,  that  is,  two  small  loops,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  ring  (Fig.  A).    He  placed  one 


fig  A 

of  these  loops  over  the  thumb  and  little  finger 
of  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  over  those  of 
the  left — as  a  preliminary  to  forming  a  "  cat's 
cradle."  Then  he  passed  that  portion  of  the 
string,  lying  between  the  thumb  and  little  finger 
of  the  right  hand,  through  the  ring  and  then 
over  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and 
vice-versa ;  the  whole  thus  formed  a  complete 
"cat's  cradle,"  the  middle  of  which  lay  within 
the  ring.  Hence  it  will  be  noticed  that  Ram 
Pershad  s  two  hands  lay  on  either  side  of  the 
stick  —  one  outside  the  stick,  and  the  other 
between  it  and  Jardine.  He  then  brought  his 
hands  together  till  the  palms  met  over  the  ring 
(Fig.  B) ;  three  small  loops  hung  down  from  the 


thumb,  the  middle  and  little  finger  of  each  hand. 
The  second  of  these  loops  he  requested  one  of 
the  spectators  to  pass  back  over  the  stick  on  to 
the  middle   finger   of  the   other  hand,  and 

vice-versa. 

We  did  not  see  the  ring,  of  course,  and  as  for 
that  portion  of  the  stick  where  it  hung,  we  only 
caught  a  glimpse  between  his  fingers.  But  we 
felt  certain  that  his  hands  were  hopelessly  bound 
together  over  the  stick  and  the  ring,  because  of 
the  last  manoeuvre  with  the  loops. 

Ram  Pershad,  however,  gave  little  time  for 
such  conjectures.  For  a  brief  moment  he 
rubbed  his  palms  together  up  and  down  ;  the 
movement  was  very  slight,  the  relative  displace- 
ment of  his  hands  being  not  more  than  about 
an  inch.  Then  suddenly  he  slid  both  his 
hands  down,  free  of  the  stick,  and  held  them 
up  to  our  gaze,  stretched  out  as  far  apart  as  the 
string  would  permit.  There  was  a  complete 
"cat's  cradle"  between  his  hands,  and  the  ring 
hung  from  the  middle  of  it,  as  it  had  done 
before  from  the  stick  ! 

Jardine  still  held  the  two  ends  of  the  stick, 
but  there  was  no  ring  there.    It  had  seemed  a 
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mathematical  impossibility  for  the  ring  to  be 
liberated  from  the  stick  while  Jardine  continued 
holding  the  two  ends.  But  now  our  faith  in  the 
infallibility  of  mathematics  began  to  waver.  Did 
two  and  two  always  make  four  ?  Perhaps,  if 
they  were  two  cloven  feet  and  two  horns  they 
made  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  !  We  in- 
stinctively looked  down  where  Ram  Pershad 
stood,  and  up  again  at  his  face.  He  only  gave 
us  a  smile  ;  but  for  the  beautiful  row  of  pearls 
we  might  have  deemed  it  sardonic — such  was 
our  mental  condition. 

He  then  took  out  something  from  his  bundle 
and  gave  it  to  us  to  examine.  It  was  only  an 
empty  bag,  about  a  foot  square,  made  out  of  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth,  sewn  on  three  sides.  We 
turned  it  inside  out ;  there  was  really  nothing  in 
it.  We  gave  it  back  to  Ram  Pershad,  who  sat 
on  the  carpet,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his 
elbows.  He  crumpled  up  the  bag,  then  flattened 
it  out  again,  and  placed  it  on  the  carpet — the 
mouth  pointed  towards  us.  He  began  to  beat 
the  bag  alternately  with  his  two  hands,  while 
muttering  something  to  himself.  At  first  the 
bag  lay  quite  flat  and  stiff  on  the  carpet ;  as  the 
right  hand  descended  on  the  bag  the  left  was 
lifted  up,  and  so  on.  I  took  out  my  watch,  and 
noticed  that  the  blows  fell  about  one  per  second. 

Thump!  thump!  thump!  thump!  the  shower 
became  faster  and  faster. 

.Owing  to  the  beating  the  bag  was  no  more 
flat,  but  began  to  assume  a  slightly  convex  form  ; 
psrhaps  the  upward  oval  was 
caused  by  the  suction  of  the 
air  under  the  hollow  of  his 
hands..  We  noticed  another 
change  :  Ram  Pershad's  hands 
came  down  in  quicker  suc- 
cession, but  only  just  touched 
the  uplifted  oval.  The  latter 
seemed  to  rebound  higher  and 
higher  from  each  touch. 

The  middle  of  the  bag  now 
formed  a  dome  about  4m. 
high.  The  mouth  of  the  bag 
still  lay  on  the  carpet  in  a 
straight  horizontal  line. 

Suddenly,  Ram  Pershad 
seized  the  two  corners  of 
the  bag  nearest  to  him,  and 
jerked  the  bag  towards  us — 
a  beautiful  little  water-melon 
rolled  out  of  the  bag  and  lay 
at  my  feet  !  I  picked  it  up 
and  passed  it  round  for  in- 
spection. 

"Would  the  sahibs  care  to 
taste  it  ?"  asked  Ram  Pershad. 
,  It  was  quite  ripe  and  whole- 


some, but  somehow  or  other  none  of  us  felt 
inclined  to  try.  The  look  of  things  was  against 
such  a  venture  ;  someone  muttered  "Uncanny"; 
we  sniffed  and  thought  the  atmosphere  some- 
what sulphurous.  So  we  declined  the  invitation. 
Ram  Pershad  seemed  a  bit  hurt  at  our  sus- 
picions, but  said  not  a  word,  and  proceeded  with 
his  performance.  He  laid  down  the  bag  as  flat 
as  before,  and  repeated  the  same  manoeuvre. 

A  custard-apple  came  out  this  time  ! 

But  Ram  Pershad  continued.  Guavas, 
cucumbers,  bananas,  even  turnips  and  cabbages, 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession  from 
that  self-same  bag.  A  multitudinous  heap  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  strewed  the  carpet :  was 
this  a  private  room  in  Calcutta  or  a  stall  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  ?  One  fact  seemed 
clear  and  certain — no  man,  much  less  a  boy, 
could  have  carried  that  lot  in  a  bundle.  Then 
how  came  this  abundance  of  agricultural 
produce  ?  We  looked  at  one  another,  seeking 
for  an  explanation  ;  was  this  telepathy  or  some 
other  mysterious  science  ? 

Still  Ram  Pershad  continued.  The  beating 
of  that  wonderful  bag  was  resumed  as  method- 
ically as  before.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little  longer 
over  it  this  time,  and  his  incantations,  uttered  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  more  earnest  in  tone ;  they 
might  have  been  the  invocation  of  all  sorts'  of 
invisible  spirits,  for  all  we  knew. 

We  waited  in  breathless  silence — then,  with  a 
jerk,  out  came  a  delicious-looking  pineapple  ! 


OUT  CAME  , A   DELICIOUS-LOOKING  I'INEAPPLE. 
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"Pineapple  in  January!"  exclaimed  Jardine; 
"  why,  this  is  quite  three  months  after  the  season 
for  it  ! " 

It  was,  nevertheless,  a  real  ripe  pineapple,  and 
looked  temptingly  sweet. 

"  Will  not  the  sahibs  try  this,  at  least  ?  "  Ram 
Pershad  asked. 

For  a  moment  we  hesitated.  What  harm 
could  it  do  ?  I  had  half  a  mind  to  begin,  but 
O'Rourke  nudged  me  not  to.  And  yet  his 
admiration  of  it  was  the  most  pronounced  :  ad- 
miration is  hardly  the  word,  for  his  eyes  seemed 
to  feast  on  it  with  avidity  ;  fascination  was  more 
like  it. 

I  thought  Ram  Pershad  did  not  quite  like 
this  interference,  for  he  looked  at  O'Rourke 
reproachfully. 

"  Will  not  the  sahibs  taste  any  of  the  fruits  ? 
See,  they  are  all  quite  ripe,"  and  he  picked  up  a 
handful  and  passed  them  round  to  us  as  if  to 
assure  us  of  their  wholesomeness.  But  we  still 
remained  obdurate. 

Ram  Pershad  urged  us  no  more  ;  he  snatched 
up  the  first  thing  that  came  to  his  hand  (it 
happened  to  be  the  custard-apple)  and  replaced 
it  in  the  bag.  He  put  the  bag  down  on  the 
carpet ;  there  it  lay  as  before,  the  middle  of  it 
being  raised  up  like  a  dome  owing  to  the  custard- 
apple  underneath.  He  sat  on  the  carpet  in 
front  of  the  bag  and  laid  both  his  hands  on 
it,  palms  down — thus  covering  the  protuber- 
ance. He  seemed  to  press  his  hands 
down ;  at  least,  so  we  thought,  because  of  the 
rigidity  of  his  arms.  At  first  we  did  not  quite 
realize  how  the  business  was  going  to  work. 
Then  suddenly  we  noticed  that  his  hands  were 
not  quite  at  the  same  height  from  the  carpet 
as  before  —  in  fact,  that  the  apparent  pro- 
tuberance under  his  hands  had  begun  to 
decrease  in  size. 

Lower  and  lower  descended  his  hands,  his 
arms  as  rigid  and  immovable  as  before;  then,  at 
last,  the  palms  came  to  rest  flat  on  the  bag  on  a 
level  with  the  carpet.  He  raised  his  hands 
swiftly — the  bag  lay  flat  and  stiff,  as  if  it  con- 
tained nothing ! 

Ram  Pershad  snatched  up  something  else, 
and  shoved  it  into  the  bag,  without  actually 
exposing  the  inside.  The  same  operation  as 
before,  and  the  bag  was  again  empty!  So  on  and 
so  on,  that  voracious  bag  swallowed  up  one  by  one 
all  that  it  had  brought  forth.  No,  not  all ;  one 
thing  was  missing — the  pineapple.  We  noticed 
the  fact  because  that  was  *"he  only  fruit  of  its 
kind.  Where  could  it  be  ?  We  had  been 
examining  the  several  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
they  had  passed  from  hand  to  hand  ;  some  had 
rolled  on  the  floor.  We  looked  all  round, 
under  our  chairs,  under  the  carpet  (as  if  a  pine- 


apple could  lie  under  the  carpet  and  not  be 
noticed  !),  in  fact,  everywhere.  Still  it  was 
missing.  I  thought  I  had  last  seen  it  in 
O'Rourke's  hand.  "  Where  did  you  put  it, 
O'Rourke?"  I  asked. 

He  had  just  taken  out  a  cigar  from  an  un- 
usually large  cigar-box  that  lay  on  an  unoccupied 
chair  by  his  side,  and  was  biting  the  end  off. 

"  I  put  it  among  other  vegetables,"  he 
answered,  deliberately,  when  he  had  cleared  his 
mouth  ;  "cabbages,  perhaps,"  he  added. 

The  cabbages,  however,  which  Ram  Pershad 
had  brought  out  had  been  already  replaced  into 
the  bag. 

"  Never  mind,  sahibs,"  said  Ram  Pershad, 
"  do  not  trouble  about  it.  It  was  meant  to  be 
eaten  !  "  and  he  smiled — at  O'Rourke,  I  thought, 
more  than  at  anyone  else — perhaps  because 
O'Rourke  had  been  rather  inconsistent  in 
admiring  the  fruit,  and  yet  not  eating  it;  at  least, 
so  I  thought. 

Ram  Pershad  now  prepared  for  the  next  feat. 
He  took  out  a  large  knife  from  the  bundle  and 
passed  it  to  us  for  inspection.  There  was 
nothing  peculiar  about  it,  except  perhaps  the 
handle  ;  that  was  covered  with  curious-looking 
carvings  in  relief,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
being  studded  all  over  with  little  knobs.  It 
was  consequently  rather  massive,  at  least,  in 
comparison  with  the  thin  blade ;  the  latter 
was  about  4m.  in  length,  and  the  former 
about  6in. 

Ram  Pershad  put  the  knife  down  on  the 
carpet  and  motioned  to  the  boy  to  step  forward. 
He  took  the  covering  off  the  bundle  and  held 
it  up  before  us.  It  was,  as  we  had  thought,  a 
large  sack.  The  boy  laid  himself  down  on  the 
carpet,  face  upwards  ;  Ram  Pershad  bandaged 
his  eyes  and  pulled  the  sack  over  his  feet ;  it 
came  right  up  over  the  boy's  body,  and  reached 
some  6in.  beyond  his  head.  Ram  Pershad  tied 
up  the  mouth  of  the  sack  with  a  piece  of  string, 
somewhat  loosely,  so  as  to  admit  a  little  air  ;  the 
boy's  chest  heaved  up  and  down  under  the  sack 
quite  perceptibly. 

Ram  Pershad  sat  down  on  the  carpet  by  the 
side  of  the  boy,  folded  his  arms  over  his 
breast,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  heaving 
sack  before  him.  For  full  five  minutes  (it 
seemed  longer,  but  I  timed  him  with 
my  watch)  he  sat,  motionless  as  a  bronze 
statue.  But  the  boy  was  restless ;  twice  he 
coughed  and  endeavoured  to  turn  on  his  side, 
but'  apparently  failed  in  the  attempt.  Then  he 
shifted  the  position  of  his  head,  once  turning 
it  towards  his  right  shoulder,  then,  finding  no 
relief,  turned  it  to  his  left.  His  feet  moved ; 
they  came  together,  but  again  separated ;  his 
toes  seemed  bent  down  to  his  soles,  as  if  he 
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was  seized  with  cramps.  The  whole  sack 
quivered,  but  the  bronze  figure  by  its  side 
moved  not.  Slowly  and  by  pulsation  the 
movement  lessened,  then  ceased  altogether ; 
we  could  hardly  perceive  whether  the  boy  still 
breathed. 

Suddenly  Ram  Pershad  snatched  up  the 
knife  from  the  carpet — it  flashed  in  the  air 
above  his  head,  and  ■ 

"  Hould  on  !  You  murdtherin'  vill'in  !  " 
O'Rourke  sprang  from  his  seat,  but— too  late  ! 

With  a  sickening,  indescribable  sound  the 
knife  was  buried  into  the  sack,  the  full  length  of 
the  blade,  where  the  boy's  breast  had  heaved 


other  hand,  and  passed  it  rapidly  over  the  sack 
from  the  boy's  forehead  to  the  knife  on  his 
breast ;  and  again  the  same  way,  two,  three, 
four,  about  half-a-dozen  times.  Then  as  this 
hand  reached  once  more  the  one  on  the  knife, 
Ram  Pershad  joined  both  hands  over  the  knife 
with  one  and  the  same  motion,  and  plucked  it 
out  from  the  boy's  breast — the  knife  fell  on  the 
carpet,  Ram  Pershad  snatched  up  the  string 
over  the  boy's  head,  pulled  the  sack  off,  the  boy 
jumped  up  and  salaamed  to  us  smilingly  ! 

O'Rourke  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  almost 
dragged  him  to  his  seat.  Yes !  there  was  a 
crimson  circle  on  his  breast,  or,  rather,  on  his 

side.  O'Rourke 
stripped  off  the 
boy's  tunic — 
well-nigh  carry- 
ing away  the 
buttons  in  his 
haste — wiped  the 
damp  red  from 
the  boy's  bared 
side  with  the 
tunic,  and  de- 
voured the  spot 
with  his  eyes. 
A  raw  cicatrice ! 


WITH   A  SICKENING  SOUND  THE   KNIFE  WAS  BURIED  IN  THE  SACK. 


but  a  moment  before.  O'Rourke  fell  back  on 
his  chair  ;  we  sat  aghast,  paralyzed  with  a 
mysterious  impotence  —  as  sometimes  in  a 
dream  one  is  unable  to  fly  from  imminent 
danger.  But  Ram  Pershad's  hand  still  held  the 
knife  where  it  had  struck  ;  three  inches  of  the 
handle  were  visible  beyond  his  grip,  for  he  held 
it  close  to  the  blade— perhaps  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  blow.  His  hand  touched  the  sack  ; 
instinctively  our  eyes  searched  in  horror.  Yes  ! 
around  his  hand  a  circle  of  dark  red  was  visible ' 

But  his  hand  still  lay  there. 

How  long  had  elapsed  I  know  not ;  I  had 
forgotten  to  look  at  my  watch  ;  it  might  have 
been  but  a  few  seconds,  though  it  seemed  an 
age.    Then  suddenly  Ram  Pershad  raised  the 


"Why  the 
deuce  didn't  you 
wipe  the  boy's 
side  with  your 
handkerchief  in- 
stead of  with  his 
tunic?"  Dr. 
Hardy  asked 
O'Rourke,  as  we 
were  going  home 
that  night. 

"What  differ- 
ence would  that 
have  made  ?  " 
"  Well,  I  might  then  have  taken  the  hand- 
kerchief to  my  laboratory  and  analyzed  it." 

"  So  you  don't  believe  that  it  was  real  human 
blood  ?  "  asked  O'Rourke. 

"  Of  course,  it  may  have  been  so  ;  and  yet  it 
is  possible  that  it  was  only  a  pigment." 
"  And  the  scar?  " 

"Perhaps  an  old  one,  damped  by  the  pigment 
to  look  raw." 

O'Rourke  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  if  it  was 
he  and  not  the  boy  who  had  gone  through  that 
strange  ordeal. 

The  next  morning  I  had  an  unexpected  visit 
from  O'Rourke.  He  came  almost  unannounced, 
and  dropped  into  a  chair.    If  I  live  to  be  a 
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hundred  I  shall  not  forget  the  look  of  him.  He 
had  visibly  aged  during  the  night. 

"What  is  the  matter,  O'Rourke?  You  seem 
to  be  unwell." 

"Unwell  is  ut  !  Oi  am  killed,  murdhered, 
thieved,  robbed — entoirely  !  " 

"  What !  jail  that  lot  ?  "  I  asked,  incredulously. 

"  You  don't  belave  me  ?  Faith,  Oi  spake  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  an'  nothin'  but  the  truth. 
But  'tis  moi  fault  for  beginnin'  things  at  the  tail 
of  an  end.  Oi  should  have  comminst  at  the 
front  av  th!  beginnin'.-'-  j 

I  listened  attentively.,-      ■  y ■, 

"  Oi  wint  to  bed  -last  noight,  but  not  to  slape. 
Oi  lay  awake,  cogitatin'  loike  av  th'  past,  prisint, 
an'  futur'  for  th'  mather  av  an  hour  or  more. 
Then,  slowly,  an'  unbeknown  to  me,  Oi  fell 
aslape.  For  four  long  hours,  or  ut  may  have 
been  only  two,  Oi  slipt  loike  a  choild  av 
innocince."  '-u 

There  was  a  pause,  and  O'Rourke  seemed  to 
be  fighting  with  some  overmastering  agitation 
and  struggling  to  be  calm. 

"Suddenly  Oi  filt  that  Oi -was  not  th'  sole 
occupint  av  th/.  room.  Dark  shadows  covered 
the  ground  ;  weird,  shapeless  forms  filled  the  air. 
Widin  me  own  breast  a  bottled-up  captivated 
volcano  saimed  to  be  strugglin'  for  eruption. 
Slowly  the  figures  :  in  the  air  began  to  torrn 
round  an'  round,  an'  grow  bigger  an'  bigger ! 
Oi  hild  me  breath  between  me  tathe.  What 
wur  they  ?  Divils'  heads  ?  No,  they  wur  not. 
Oi  thought  so  at  furst ;  but  afther  a  toime  they 
saimed  to  get  clearer  in  th'  misty  cloud.  They 
wur  cabbiges,  potatoes,  wather-melons,  poine- 
apples,  an'  all  manner  of  agricultural  an'  horti- 
cultural producemints;  but  poineapples  there  wur 
more  than  Oi  could  calculat'.  Faith,  there  wur 
poineapples  on  the  floor,  poineapples  in  the  air; 
wun  foine  wun,  still  sphlendid  in  that  darkness, 
came  nearer  an'  nearer  from  out  av  th'  mist. 
Suddenly,  behoind  th'  temptin'  fruit  Oi  saw  a 
black  form — th'  head  became  visible — Oi  saw  ! 
— ut  fwas  th'  juggler  !  He  looked  ferocious, 
murdherrrous  !  In  his  roight  hand  fwas  a 
glamin'  dagger  !  Oi  thried  to  jump  oup  to 
defind  moi  loife  ;  but  Oi  lay  helpless,  immov- 
able in  me  bedclothes — as  that  pur  bhoy  was 
in  th'  sack  '  Oi  thried  to  scrame  for  help  ;  but 
no  sound  came.  The  maraudin'  vill'in  grinned 
ferocious,  bloody — suddenly  th'  dagger  descinded 
loike  a  flash  av  loightnin' — wid  wun  stupenjus 
effort  Oi  lapte  out  o'  bed  an'  fell  on  th'  floor. 
Loike  a  thransformition  scene  all  vanished  into 
space — juggler,  fruits,  vegetibles,  all  !  Oi  stood 
shiverin'  alone  !  " 

There  was  another  long  pause.  I  was  loth  to 
interrupt  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  so  waited 
for  him  to  resume. 


"  Oi  thought  that  assassinatin'  scoundhrel 
came  to  have  his.  revenge  for  th'  missin'  poine- 
apple  which  Oi  tuk-  " 

"  How,  what  ?  Which  pineapple  ?  Oh,  the 
one  Ram  Peishad  produced  out  of  his  bag  ? " 
A  new  light  was  dawning  upon  the  situation. 

"Yes— that  was  ut,"  O'Rourke  stammered; 
"  Oi  hid  ut  in  th'  cigar-box — tuk  ut  home  to  eat 
—far  from  that  vill'in's  inferrrnal  influence — just 
to  see  iv  ut  was  rale  or  only  telepathic." 

"  So  you  ate  a  pineapple — a  whole  one — 
before  going  to  bed  ! "  I  said,  severely ;  "  no 
wonder  you  had  a  horrible  nightmare." 

The  last  performance  was  to  be  at  Dr.  Hardy's 
on  the  following  Saturday  afternoon.  Hardy 
asked  us  to  come  to  lawn-tennis  at  3  p.m.,  and 
as  Ram  Pershad  was  not  expected  till  about 
4.30,  we  had  an  hour  and  a  half  for  play  before 

the  weirdest  well,  I  must  not  anticipate.  It 

soon  became  apparent  that  Jardine  and  Le  Fanu 
were  far  away  the  best  players  amongst  us,  so 
we  proposed  a  trial  of  skill  between  the  two  after 
the  adjournment  for  tea.  Consequently  soojn 
after  four  we  were  deeply  absorbed  in  watching 
the  contest.  The  two  players  were  pretty  evenly 
matched,  and  the  volleys  and  rallies  came 
fast  and  furious ;  in  fact,  the  scoring  was  so 
equal  that  we  got  sick  of  hearing  "deuce  "  every 
game.  Suddenly  Dr.  Hardy  ran  into  the  house, 
saying  something  about  "  taking  it  all  in";  he 
soon  re-appeared  with  a  camera  and  its  accom- 
panying paraphernalia.  Now,  adjacent  to  the 
lawn,  and  parallel  with  one  of  its  diagonals,  was 
the  veranda  of  the  house.  In  this  Dr.  Hardy 
placed  the  camera  close  to  one  of  the  pillars, 
and  adjusted  the  focus.  I  may  as  well  mention 
that  the  camera  was  of  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved type,  and  could  be  focused  without  the  in- 
convenience of  burying  the  operator's  head  under 
a  canvas.  Parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  camera 
was  an  extra  set  of  lenses,  which  cast  an  auxiliary 
focus  on  a  separate  screen.  This  external 
adjustment,  made  by  an  ordinary  thumbscrew, 
indicated  that  the  internal  focus  was  also  com- 
plete— the  whole  principle  being  that  of  the 
additional  small  telescope  (called  the  "finder") 
which  is  attached  to  the  side  of  an  astronomical 
telescope.  The  advantage  of  the  system  was 
that  where  it  was  intended  to  take  a  series  of 
instantaneous  photographs  on  a  roller  of  sen- 
sitized film,  the  focus  could  be  changed  from 
the  outside  without  removing  the  roller. 

The  roller  Dr.  Hardy  put  in  could  take  about 
a  hundred  successive  photographs,  and,  as  he 
intended  taking  that  number,  he  soon  set  to 
work.  But  scarcely  had  he  taken  twenty  or 
thirty  when  Ram  Pershad  appeared.  The 
juggler  very  politely  requested  us  to  finish  the 
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game  first,  but  at  that  moment  Jardine,  perhaps 
in  the  double  excitement,  missed  his  footing 
and  failed  to  return  a  hot  delivery.  So  victory 
was  declared  in  favour  of  Le  Fanu  —  to  our 
great  joy,  as  we  were  impatient  to  witness  this  the 
last  performance  of  Ram  Pershad.  Evidently 
it  was  going  to  be  something  unique,  for  he 
came  with  six  assistants.  I  noticed  that  among 
them  was  the  little  boy  who  had  accompanied 
Ram  Pershad  in  his  previous  visits.  Seeing  him 
for  the  first  time  in  daylight,  I  was  struck  by  the 
resemblance  he  bore  to  Ram  Pershad ;  the  same 
jet-black,  penetrating  eyes,  the  same  con- 
temptuous curl  of  the  lips,  but  also  the  same 
bland  smile  when  addressing  a  superior.  Evi- 
dently he  was  going  through  all  this  training  to 
succeed  his  father  in  the  profession.  This  time 
the  boy  was  dressed  quite  gaily,  his  turban 
mauve,  tunic  scarlet,  and  trousers  green ;  in  fact, 
quite  an  attractive  little  boy. 

The  other  assistants  were  dressed  more 
simply,  but  still  had  a  touch  of  colour  about 
them  ■  red,  yellow,  and  purple  were  the  most 
fancied.  They  were  young  men,  and  might 
have  been  of  any  age  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five. 
There  was  one,  however**,  a  man  of  about  forty, 
whose  toilet  was  of  the  simplest  kind :  an 
enormous  white  turban  and  a  white  sheet  of 
cloth  round  his  waist  and  down  to  his  knees  were 
all  he  had  ;  a  .huge 
tom-tom  slung  over 
his  shoulder  com- 
pleted his  outfit. 
Withal  he  looked  an 
unattractive  sort  of 
an  individual,  and 
kept  tohimself,  while 
the  others  were  gig- 
gling and  jabbering 
like  a  pack  of 
schoolgirls  on  a  half- 
holiday. 

Ram  Pershad 
began  operations  on 
one  side  of  the  lawn 
just  outside  the 
tennis-court;  we 
ranged  our  chairs 
close  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-circle. 
All  the  six  assistants 
withdrew  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  they  seemed 
not  to  be  interested 
in  the  performance, 
as  they  still  kept  up 
their  lively  conversa- 
tion. But  I  sus- 
pected that  all  that 


l   BE  HANGED   IF   I   AM  BEATEN. 


apparent  indifference  was  merely  put  on,  and 
that  they  were  taking  in  every  feature  of  the 
performance  as  minutely  as  we  were. 

Ram  Pershad  began  in  the  usual  way  with  a 
few  simple  tricks  ;  then  he  produced  something 
from  his  basket  and  asked  O'Rourke,  with  the 
blandest  of  smiles  and  the  most  mischievous 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  if  the  sahib  would  be  good 
enough  to  hold  a  few  coins  in  his  hand  and  help 
the  juggler  in  his  performance.  But  O'Rourke 
refused  abruptly,  and  muttered  something 
between  his  teeth  about  having  nothing  more  to 
do  "  wid  divil-bewitched  insthrumints."  Jardine, 
however,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  heroically 
offered  himself  for  the  task.  Ram  Pershad  gave 
him  three  coins  to  examine.  They  were  double 
pysas  (copper  coins  about  the  size,  of  pennies)  ; 
we  returned  the  coins  to  Ram  Pershad  after 
our  inspection.  He  placed  them  on  the  top 
of  one  another,  and  asked  Jardine  if  he  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  hold  them  in  his  right 
hand. 

"Well,  I  am  not  a  miser,  "  replied  the  canny 
Scotchman,  "  but  I  think  I  could  stick  to  them 
all  the  days  of  my  life." 

Ram  Pershad  smiled,  and  bade  him  open  his 
hand,  which  he  did.  He  then  placed  the  coins 
on  Jardine's  open  palm,  and  pressed  them  down 
hard,  telling  him  all  the  time  to  be  sure  not  to 

drop  them.  Then 
he  closed  Jardine's 
fingers  over  the  coins 
with  both  his  hands 
(the  juggler  had 
only  used  his  right 
hand  so  far  in  hand- 
ling the  coins),  with 
a  final  admonition 
to  Jardine  to  clench 
his  fist  as  hard  as 
he  could.  Jardine 
declared  that  he  felt 
the  coins  right 

enough,  but  

"Hang  it!"  he 
exclaimed,  "  my 
fingers  won't, meet  ! 
The  blooming  coins 
seem  to  have  become 
volcanic  all  of  a 
sudden  ! "  and  his 
hand  began  to  shake. 

"  Hold  your  wrist 
with  the  other  hand, 
sahib,"  advised  Ram 
Pershad. 

"  It  is  easy  enough 
to  say  so  ;  but  that 
doesn't    steady  my 
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fingers  a  bit.  But  I  be  hanged  if  I  am  beaten  !  " 
And  Jardine  set  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  fist 
till  the  blood  was  almost  bursting  from  his  veins, 
but  his  fingers  still  moved  up  and  down  as  if  he 
were  playing  on  an  invisible  violin.  Then 
suddenly  his  whole  hand  shook. 

"  Confound  it  !  There's  the  very  devil  in  it. 
Here  it  comes  !  " 

The  swollen  hand  refused  to  act  any  longer, 
the  fingers  stretched  out  involuntarily,  and — a 
little  cobra  fell  to  the  ground  !  Jardine  sprang 
back  with  an  oath,  but  the  snake  (which  was  not 
longer  than  6in.,  and  not  thicker  than  whip- 
cord) glided  quietly  away  over  the  lawn.  Ram 
Pershad  seized  it  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger 
just  under  its  head,  and  put  it  away  in  his 
basket. 

"The  sahib  need  not  fear,"  said  Ram 
Pershad  :  "  the  cobra  has  no  fangs  to  injure  the 
sahib's  hand."  Dr.  Hardy  examined  Jardine's 
hand,  nevertheless,  but  beyond  the  swelling 
caused  by  the  exertion,  there  was  no  harm  done. 
"  Will  the  Doctor  Sahib  order  his  servant  to 
bring  me  a  jug  of  water,  three  small  tumblers, 
three  teaspoons,  and  a  large  plate,  a  large 
tumbler,  and  a  tablespoon?" 

The  things  were  brought  and  handed  over  to 
Ram  Pershad.  He  now  produced  three  little 
cardboard  boxes  from  his  bag,  opened  the  lid, 
and  showed  us  that  they  contained  a  red,  white, 
and  yellow  powder  respectively.  He  measured 
two  teaspoonfuls  of' each  powder  and  placed  it 
in  the  three  small  tumblers  respectively  — 
using  a  different  teaspoon  each  time.  He  then 
poured  a  tablespoonful  of  water  into  each 
tumbler,  and  stirred  up  the  contents  with  their 
respective  teaspoons.  When  the  powders  were 
quite  dissolved,  he  poured  the  three  fluids  into 
the  large  tumbler  and  stirred  them  up  with  the 
tablespoon. 

"  Sahibs,"  he  addressed  us,  "  we  have  some- 
times to  risk  our  lives  in  the  performance  of  our 
feats,  but  never  so  imminently  as  in  the  one  you 
are  about  to  witness." 

Saying  this,  he  drank  down  the  whole  concoc- 
tion. His  face  assumed  a  most  painful  expres- 
sion, a  few  abrupt  twitchings  serving  to  intensify 
the  effect.  Evidently  it  was  a  nasty  drink.  He 
paused  for  full  five  minutes,  then  suddenly 
seized  the  large  plate,  bent  his  head  over  it  and 
blew  out  on  it  a  little  of  the  yellow  powder. 
He  handed  the  plate  to  us  to  examine — the 
powder  was  quite  dry,  without  the  slightest 
admixture  of  colour  ! 

"  Which  powder  would  you  like  to  have, 
sahibs  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  White  !  "  demanded  Hardy. 

Ram  Pershad  paused  a  moment,  his  face 
again  passed  through  a  fearful  contortion,  then 


a  little  of  the  white  powder  was  blown  out  on 
the  large  plate  by  the  side  of  the  yellow.  It 
was  also  dry  and  without  a  taint  of  the  yellow 
or  red  ! 

"  Red  !  "  asked  Le  Fanu. 

"  No  !  Let  us  have  more  of  the  white  first," 
suggested  Jardine,  with  a  look  of  enlightenment 
on  his  face,  as  if  he  had  an  idea. 

So  a  little  more  of  the  white  was  produced, 
but  we  noticed  the  fact  that  Ram  Pershad  did 
this  without  the  preliminary  facial  contortion. 
Perhaps,  we  thought,  he  had  got  used  to  the  un- 
pleasant taste. 

Then  red  was  asked  for.  Here  again  there 
was  the  facial  contortion  before  the  powder  was 
produced — of  course,  dry  as  the  others. 

"Yellow  !  "  exclaimed  Titzgerald. 

Ram  Pershad  paused  as  before — the  contor- 
tion again  ;  jthen  he  was  just  about  to  blow, 
when — "  Let's  have  some  more  white,"  demanded 
O'Rourke.  "  Oi  have  a  notion  (this, sotto-voce ) ; 
be  sthill,  me  bhoys  !  " 

Ram  Pershad  hesitated.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  refuse  to  make  the  change  ;  but  on 
second  thoughts  he  bowed  his  compliance,  with 
a  proud  look,  as  if  put  on  his  mettle.  This  time 
the  facial  contortion  was  greater  than  ever  before, 
but  the  powder  was  produced  nevertheless. 
O'Rourke  pounced  on  the  plate — there  was  no 
discoloration  of'the  powder  whatever.  He  had 
thought  that  a  change  at  the  very  moment  of 
bringing  out  one  powder  into  another  was  quite 
impossible ;  or,  if  not,  that  the  second  powder, 
being  white,  would  betray  any  admixture  with 
the  previous  powder  more  easily  than  if  it  had 
been  any  other  colour.  That  was  his  notion. 
It  had  failed. 

By  ringing  the  change  in  this  manner  several 
times,  all  the  three  powders  were  produced 
to  their  original  quantity.  I  understood  nothing 
about  the  trick,  but  this  fact  I  noticed,  that 
whenever  there  was  a  change  from  one  powder 
to  another,  the  face  of  Ram  Pershad  suffered 
those  contortions;  not  otherwise.  Ram  Pershad, 
however,  placed  the  powders  in  three  separate 
paper  parcels,  and  prepared  for  the  next  feat — 
the  last  of  the  series. 

There  was  a  general  movement  among  the  six 
assistants.  Hitherto  they  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  performance,  but  now  they  drew  near  to 
Ram  Pershad,  and  we  pushed  back  our  chairs  to 
make  room  for  them.  Ram  Pershad  turned  to 
me,  and  salaamed  profoundly. 

" Khodabund  (Heaven-favoured),  the  dust  of 
his  feet  is  about  to  show  him  his  last,  and  then 
he  will  see  him  no  more.  True,  it  is  not  his 
best — for  that  is  shown  only  to  the  '  Faithful ' — 
but  many  sahibs  have  come  over  the  black- 
water  to  see  what  you  are  about  to  see,  and 
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most  of  them  have  not  seen.  But  Khodabitnd 
has  been  kind  to  his  servant,  and  therefore  he 
will  see  what  others  have  not ;  and  perhaps  when 
he  revisits  the  land  of  the  Great  Queen  he  will 
speak  kindly  of  his  beholden,  Ram  Pershad  of 
Benares,  and  tell  the 
learned  pundits  of  that 
land  that  a  '  child  of  tradi- 
tion '  knows  more  of  the 
mysteries  of  Heaven  and 
earth  than  the  proud 
rulers  " 

He  broke  off  abruptly 
and  stepped  back  to  the 
circle  of  his  assistants. 
Without  another  word  he 
took  out  of  his  basket  a 
long  coil  of  rope  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Holding 
one  end  in  his  left  hand, 
he  flung  up  the  coil  in  the 
air  with  his  right.  Up  i 
up  !  up !  it  rolled,  un- 
coiling on  the  way  ;  10ft.  ! 
20ft.  !  30ft.  !  —  we  knew 
not.  Suddenly,  the  rope 
tightened  with  a  jerk — we 
looked  up  —  the  top  of 
the  rope  was  invisible — 
lost  in  a  kind  of  haze  ! 
The  sun  had  just  set, 
and  the  shades  of  tropical 
night  were  falling  fast — ■ 
but  had  the  evening  mist 
come  already?  And  we 
had  not  noticed  it  before  ! 

Turn!  turn!  turn  !  turn! 
trrrr  !  turn  !  turn  !  turn ! 
turn.  The  grim  assistant 
was  playing  on  his  tom- 
tom, his  jaws  set  like  a 
vice,  his  cat  -  like  eyes 
glaring  like  a  furnace. 

Ram  Pershad  still  held 
the  lower  end  of  the  rope 
in  his  hand;  he  motioned 
to  his  little  boy :  with  a 
single  bound  the  boy 
caught  up  the  horizontal 
arm  of  his  father  and 
began  to  climb  up  the 
rope.  We  caught  a  glimpse 
of  that  blaze  of  mauve  and  green  and  scarlet  

Trrrr  !  turn  !  turn  !  turn  !  turn  !  trrrr  !  turn  ! 
turn  !  turn  !  turn  ! 

"  Jao !  mari  jan,  j'aof"  ("Go!  my  soul, 
go!") 

Have  you  ever  stood  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
and  seen  a  workman  climbing  up  the  dome  of 
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the  Cathedral  ?  Or,  rather,  have  you  ever  seen 
a  balloon-ascent — the  suspended  globe  becoming 
smaller,  and  smaller,  and  smaller — now  a  mere 
dot  against  the  sky— then  a  momentary  glimmer, 
and  you  doubt  if  you  still  see  it,  or  it  be  but  an 
impression  of  the  mind  ? 
So  it  was  with  that  boy. 
The  green  glided  into  the 
mauve,  and  the  mauve  into 
the  scarlet.  For  one  brief 
moment  the  dot  remained 
stationary,-^- as  a  raindrop 
on  the  cross  of  some  great 
minster —  we  rubbed  our 
eyes — it  was  gone  ! 

A  strange,  overmastering 
sensation  began  to  creep 
over  us.  A  thrill  of  ex- 
pectation— no!  it  was  not! 
That  was  only  a  "trrrr" 
of  the  tom-tom.  What 
was  it  ?  Good  heavens  ! 
had  we  been  drugged  ? 
No !  our  senses  still  re- 
mained— only  a  mist  swim- 
ming before  our  eyes. 
With  an  exclamation  (it 
sounded  like  an  oath), 
Dr.  Hardy  jumped  up 
from  his  seat  and  rushed 
away  towards  the  house — 
we  sat  still,  immovable, 
incapable  ;  we  could  only 
look.  Afterwards,  we 
remembered  it  as  a  strange 
transformation  scene  in 
some  dark,  subterraneous 
cavern  where  we  had  been 
transported  in  a  dream. 

Turn  !  turn  !  turn  ! 
turn  !  trrrr  !  trrrr  !  turn  ! 
turn  !  turn  !  turn  !  played 
that  relentless  tom-tom. 

"Ao  !  mari  dhii-kush, 
ao/"  ("Come,  my  heart's 
delight,  come  !  ") 

Ram  Pershad  gave  a 
sudden  jerk  to  the  end  of 
the  rope  in  his  hand. 
Down  fell  from  the  sky  a 
scarlet-sleeved  arm  of  the 
invisible  boy  !  We  tried 
to  look — the  hand  was  stiff  and  flat — the  stump 
covered  as  in  a  mist  ! 

Trrrr  !  turn  !  turn  !  turn  !  turn  !  trrrr  ! 
"  Ao  /     ao  1     ao  /"    ("  Come  !      come  ! 
come  ! ") 

Another  jerk — a  green-trousered  leg  fell  to 
the  ground ! 


IT  ROLLED,   UNCOILING  ON   THE  WAY. 
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Turn  !  turn  !  turn  !  turn  !  ,  trrrr !  trrrr  !  turn  ! 
turn  !  turn  !  turn  ! 

Another  jerk,  and  yet  another — an  arm,  a  leg 
fell! 

" Ao  I  man  buicha,  ao  ! '"  ("Come,  my  son, 
come !"),,  "     •  ,  ,  .  - 

Another  jerk — the, scarlet-coated  body  fell  with 
a  heavy  thud  ! 

Trrrr  !  trrrr  !  trrrr  !  turn  !  turn  !  turn  !  — 
suddenly  the  tom-tom  ceased. 

"Khobar  dar!  thai !  khabar  dar !  "  ("  Beware ! 
brother,  beware  !  ")  rang  out  in  the  evening  air. 

Ram  Pershad 
looked  at  the  player 
by  his  side,  and 
then  at  the  veranda; 
he  smiled. 

Trrrr!  turn  ! 
trrrr  !  turn  !  turn  ! 
turn  !  turn  !  bang  ! 
bang  !  bang  !  —  we 
thought  the  drum 
was  about  to  burst. 

"  Chale-ao  t 
j  u  I dee  !  a  o  !  ' ' 
("Come  along! 
quick!  come!") 
almost  yelled  the 
juggler  as  he  jerked. 

The  green  -  tur- 
baned  head  of  the 
boy  came  down  with 
the  whole  rope — 
no  !  not  on  the 
ground — Ram  Per- 
shad caught  it  up  in 
his  hands  as  it  fell  ! 

Bang  !  bang  ! 
bang  !  trrrr  !  turn  ! 
turn  !  turn  !  turn  ! 

Ram  Pershad 
stooped  down  — 
arranged  the  several 
parts  of  the  body 
in  their  proper  order 
— covered  the  whole 
over  with  a  white 
sheet — even  as  the 
remaining  four 
assistants  closed 
round  the  body  on 
all  sides,  the  tom- 
tom beater  still  outside  the  circle.  The  four 
joined  hands  with  Ram  Pershad  around  the 
body — they  began  to  dance  round  and  round 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  tom-tom. 

Turn  !    turn  !    turn  !    turn  !   

Bang !    bang  !    bang  !    bang !   

Faster  and  faster  fell  the  beating — faster  and 


RAM   PERSHAD  CAUGHT  IT  UP  IN   HIS  HANDS  AS   IT  FELL. 


more  furious  swept  the  whirlwind  of  dancers. 
The  red,  the  yellow,  the  green,  the  purple 
coalesced  in  the  beholder's  eye  in  one  con- 
tinuous band  of  misty  grey.  Then  burst  forth, 
in  unison  with  the  tom-tom,  frantic  yells  from 
the  dancers — of  passion,  triumph,  exultation — 
Heaven  alone  knows  of  what.     The  motion 

became  painful  to  the  eye  

Suddenly  an  unearthly  yell  rent  the  sky — ten 
thousand  demons  had  been  loosened  from  hell ! 
— the  tom-tom  crashed  in  with  a  fearful  din — 
like  an  avalanche  the  dancers  swooped  down 

on  the  cloth  and 
/  snatched  it  away — 
the  boy  jumped  up 
from  the  ground, 
and  joined  that 
whirling  human 
maelstrom  in  one 
last  frantic  round  ! 

We  closed  our 
eyes — involuntarily. 

When  we  came 
to  ourselves,  an  age 
had  passed. 

Ram  Pershad  and 
his  assistants  had 
vanished!  Were  we 
dreaming  ? 

"  Halloa  !  where 
is  Hardy  ?  " 

We  looked  ;  we 
were  only  five  there. 
Suddenly  we  re- 
membered that  he 
had  fled  into  the 
house  during  the 
performance.  In  a 
body  we  rushed  in. 

"Hardy!  Hardy! 
where  are  you  ?  " 
No  answer. 
We  rushed  from 
room  to  room, 
shouting  out  his 
name.  His  "bearer" 
was  just  lighting 
the  lamps  in  the 
house. 

"  Doctor  Sahib 
went    into  his 
medicine-room  a  short  time  ago." 

A  sickening  fear  crept  over  us — what  was  the 
matter  with  him  ?  We  rushed  to  his  laboratory 
at  the  back  of  the  house.    The  door  was  closed. 

"  Hardy  !  Hardy  !  open  the  door  !  What  is 
the  matter,  old  man  ?  " 

No  answer — only  a  growl  of  irritation. 
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"  A  WHIRLING  HUMAN  MAELSTROM.' 

We  shouted  and  hammered  at  the  door. 

"  Don't  burst  the  door  !  One  moment  !  "  came 
a  voice  in  smothered  excitement. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  we  muttered. 

The  door  opened — just  a  span. 

"  Don't  rush — one  at  a  time  !  " 

The  room  was  in  darkness. 

"  What's  up,  old  man  ?    Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  an  ass  !  But  come — this  way — one 
at  a  time— be  careful,  I  have  turned  down  the 
gas  — mind  the  chairs — this  way." 

We  walked  on  in  an  indescribable  frame  cf 
mind.  He  opened  a  side  door — it  was  a  small 
room  stinking  of  acids  ;  a  small  red  lamp  from 
a  bracket  cast  a  glimmering  light. 


"  Stand  round  for  a 
minute,  till  I  finish  the 
job." 

He  lifted  what  looked 
like  a  roll  of  paper  or 
parchment  from  a  basin 
full  of  some  liquid,  and 
began  pouring  over  it 
some  acid  from  a  bottle 
that  lay  on  the  table. 

"  At  last  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice 
intended  to  be  calm, 
but  which  ill-concealed 
the  intensest  expecta- 
tion. "  Walk  out,  please, 
into  the  other  room,  one 
at  a  time  —  don't 
stumble,  mind  the 
chairs." 

He  struck  a  match 
and  lighted  a  gas-jet. 
Steadily  and  carefully 
he  took  up  the  roll.  A 
sudden  idea  struck  us — 
we  crowded  round  him, 
I  by  his  side. 

"  Dash  it  all,  it  is 
burnt  ! " 

"Halloa  !  "  I  ex- 
claimed, looking  at  the 
roll  in  my  hand,  "  this  is 
Jardine  and  Le  Fanu's 

tennis  match  " 

"  Not  that  end,  man 
alive ;  look  at  this  end  ! 
Can't  you  see  it  is 
all  burnt  beyond 
recognition  ?  It  is  a 
few  snap-shots  I  took 
at  Ram  Pershad's  last 
trick.  Don't  you  understand  ?  A  camera  can't 
be  hypnotized  —  or  whatever  it  be  —  and  yet 
these  confounded  photographs  are  burnt  !  The 
exposure  couldn't  have  been  longer  than  for  the 
others,  which  you  see  have  come  out  all  right 
— and  the  light  was  really  fainter  !  Don't  you 
see  that  these  photos,  are  all  spoiled  by  some 
species  of  light,  which,  though  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  have  yet  some  strong  actinic 

power  ?  " 

"  Rontgen  rays  !  "  muttered  Jardine. 
"  Or  something  like  it,"  replied  Hardy. 
And   that  burnt  photograph  was  the  only 
souvenir  that  was  left  of  Ram  Pershad  the 
Juggler. 
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II. — By  William  G.  FitzGerald. 

A  further  instalment  of  the  wonders  witnessed  during  the  grandest  railway  journey  in  the  world  

from  Montreal  to  Vancouver,  by  the  far-famed  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


GREAT  JAM  OF  LOGS  IN  A 


mm 


HE  lumber  trade  was  for  a  long 
time  the  chief  resource  of  Canada. 
Throughout  the  winter,  the  lumber- 
men are  busy  chopping  down  the 
huge  trees  of  the  Canadian  forests. 
The  branches  are  lopped  off  the  trunks,  and  sawn 
into  lengths.  The  logs,  or  "  saw-logs  "  as  they 
are  then  termed,  are  teamed  by  oxen  or  horses 
over  a  -snow  road  to  the  river  bank.  They  are 
here  "  skidded "  or  slid  down  the  side  of  the 
bank  on  to  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river  below. 
When  the  ice  breaks  up,  the  logs 
are  floated  with  the  current  down 
to  the  saw-mills,  which,  in  Canada 
at  least,  are  the  outposts  of  civiliza- 
tion. As  the  current  of  the  river 
becomes  more  rapid  the  logs  get 
wedged  in  together,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  jam,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  takes  place.  It  then 
becomes  the  duty  of  some  hardy 
dare-devil  of  a  lumber-man  to  find 
his  way  from  log  to  log  to  the  head 
of  the  jam,  where  the  water  will, 
perhaps,  be  spurting  out  from  under 
the  logs  and,  if  the  current  is  swift, 
will  be  seething  around  him.  The 
lumberman  knows  that  this  whole 
jam  is  kept  in  position  by  one  or 
two  logs  known  as  "  key  logs,"  and 


that  these  must  be 
loosened  from 
their  positions  in 
order  to  let  the 
great  mass  move 
on.  With  a  boat- 
hook,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  loosen 
the  key  log,  and 
as  soon  as  he  sees 
it  yielding,  even 
in  the  slightest 
degree,  he  will 
make  a  rush  for 
his  life  to  the  bank 
before  the  jam  is 
broken  and  the 
sea  of  saw-logs 
surges  down  the 
river. 

That  the  saw- 
mills of  Canada 
are  extremely 
interesting  institu- 
tions  may  be 
judged  from  the  accompanying  snap-shot,  which 
shows  a  saw-mill  fire  which  has  burned  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  !  In  the  very 
beginning  a  fire  was  made  of  the  shavings 
and  sawdust,  and  as  the  supply  is  as  constant 
as  it  is  large,  the  fire  has  gone  on  burning  ever 
since,  and  most  probably  will  continue  to  burn 
until  the  saw-mill  itself  is  no  more.  This  little 
photo,  is  a  view  of  an  important  saw-mill  on 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Ontario. 

The  great  lumber  yards  of  Canada  are  both 


SAW-MILL  FIRE  THAT  HAS  BURNED   FOR  MORE  THAN  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 
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SAFETY  CHIMNEY  IN  LUMBER  YARD,  SHOWING  WIRE  GAUZE 
SPARK-CATCHER. 


interesting  and  peculiar.  The  risk  of  fire  in 
them  is  so  serious  that  safety  chimneys  have 
to  be  used  for  the  furnaces,  the  top  of  these 
chimneys  being  covered  with  a  wire  gauze  crown 
to  prevent  the  sparks  from  escaping.  Both  the 
chimney  and  its  wire  crown  are  seen  in  the 
photo,  here  reproduced.  This  curious  structure 
belongs  to  the  Rideau  Lumber  Yard.  But  in 
spite  of  all  precautions  accidents  will  happen, 
and  the  snap-shot  by  Dr.  Mill,  next  reproduced, 
shows  the  appalling  destruction  wrought  by  a 
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RESULT  OF  A  FIRE  IN  A  BIG  SAW-MILL. 


fire  in  one  of  the  great  saw-mills  at  the  Chaudiere 
Falls  on  the  Ottawa  River.  Curiously  enough, 
only  the  iron  driving  wheels  of  the  circular  saws 
remain  erect  in  position. 

Of  course,  the  passenger  journeying  across 
the  continent  by  the  C  P.R.  will  be  all  agog  for 
interesting  and  curious  sights.  Quite  a  number 
of  these  we  are  privileged  to  present  here,  in  the 
form  of  snap-shots  taken  by  that  acute  observer, 
Dr.  H.  R.  Mill.  Those  persons,  by  the  way,  who 
have  not  heard  this  distinguished  scientist  lecture, 
have  a  real  treat  to  come.  Dr.  Mill  has  a  perfect 
genius  for  taking  interesting  little  photos.,  and 
generally  seizing  upon  the  light  and  interesting 
side  of  things,  which  is  decidedly  unusual  in 


a  man  of  his  attainments.  The  next  illustra- 
tion depicts  an  extremely  curious  little  incident. 
The  photo,  is  a  snap-shot  taken  at  Winnipeg 
Station,  Manitoba,  and  it  represents  a  group  of 
native  Red  Indians.  "The  dread  of  being 
photographed  or  sketched,"  writes  Dr.  Mill,  "  is 
practically  universal  amongst  primitive  or  un- 
civilized tribes,  and  this  dread  is  only  gradually 
lost  as  they  mix  with  cultivated  people.  In 
the  case  of  Indians  before  the  camera,  the  men 
as  a  rule  retain  their  stoical  indifference,  know- 
ing from  experience  that  no  harm  will  come  to 
them.  In  the  photo,  the  little  boy  is  seen 
strutting  about  with  a  touch  of  vanity  ;  but  the 
woman,  who  was  standing  by  with  the  rest 
when  the  camera  was  levelled,  ducked  down  in 
terror  to  hide  herself  from  the  influence  of  the 
1  Evil  Eye'  the  moment  she  beheld  the  dan- 
gerous instrument." 

An  even  more  interesting  "  afraid-of-the- 
camera  "  photo,  is  seen  in  our  next  illustration, 


INDIAN   WOMAN  AFRAID  OF  THE  CAMERA,  WHICH   IS  FEARED 
AS  THE  "EVIL  EYE." 


for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W  A.  Baillie- 
Grohman,  the  well-known  big-game  hunter  and 
writer  on  sport.  This  photo,  represents  a  group 
of  Indians  taken  by  Mr.  Grohman  in  1885,  at  a 
time  when  these  people  had  never  before  seen 
or  known  of  a  photographic  apparatus. 

"  I  happened  to  be  in  the  Upper  Kootenay 
district  at  the  time,"  remarked  Mr.  Baillie- 
Grohman,  "and  I  came  across  these  fellows 
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slung  between  the  tent 
poles  that  trail  behind  on 
the  ground. 

Next  comes  another 
of  Dr.  Mill's  snap-shots, 
showing  an  Indian  grave 
in  the  reservation  of  an 
island  in  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  near  Rat  Portage. 
Several  of  the  islands  in 
this  lake  are  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the 
native  Red  Indians,  and 
on  one  of  these  is  situated 
an  Indian  graveyard.  The 
graves  are  surmounted  by 
wooden  erections,  often 
covered  with  white  cloth, 
and  somewhat  resemb- 
ling the  flat,  sarcophagus- 


PHOTO.   SHOWING  HOW  INDIANS  WILL  NOT  FACE  THE  CAMERA. 

sitting  in  a  row  as  you  see  them.  The  moment 
my  camera  was  in  position,  however,  their  grin 
of  welcome  changed  instantly  to  a  look  of 
horror.  They  all  covered  their  faces  simul- 
taneously, and  no  amount  of  persuasion  would 
induce  them  to  turn  and  look  at  the  '  bad 
medicine'  in  my  hand." 

The  Indians  are  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
tions for  the  tourist  on  the  C.P.R.  Our 
next  reproduction  is  from  a  photo,  which 
shows  some  of  these  interesting  people  on 
the  march.  The  Indian  on  the  left,  you  will 
observe,  has  about  him  a  mongrel  touch  of  civili- 
zation in  that  his  otherwise  picturesque  blanket 
costume  is  surmounted  by  a  vulgar  billycock 
hat.    Observe  how  the  baby  is  being  carried, 


AN   INDIAN    KRAVE  ON  THE  MARCH. 


AN  INDIAN  CHIEF  S  GRAVE. 

shaped  tombs 
common  in  old 
English  church- 
yards. On  a  tree 
by  the  side  of 
each  grave 
coloured  rags 
and  other  small 
objects  are  hung, 
as  propitiatory 
offerings  to  the 
spirits.  In  the 
photograph  one 
can  see  a  colour- 
ed handkerchief 
and  a  small  Union 
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"  THEN  AND  NOW  "  BUFFALO  BONES  AND  SHEEP. 


[  Vanconr 


Jack.  In  front  of  one  of  the  gables  of  each 
tomb  a  curious  collection  of  odds  and  ends  is 
displayed.  In  one  case  there  was  included  a 
half- empty  medicine  bottle,  a  marmalade  jar,  a 
pack  of  cards,  a  little  tin  mug  containing  scraps 
of  brass  work,  and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  an 
illustrated  price-list  of  a  London  firm  advertising 
cut-paper  pat- 
terns of  ladies' 
clothing  ! 

The  next  photo, 
is  composed  by 
the  artist  with  an 
eye  to  effect.  In 
the  immediate 
foreground  we 
see  a  large  pile 
of  bison  bones 
and  skulls,  whilst 
in  the  great  pen 
beyond  is  shown 
an  enormous 
flock  of  sheep  — 
the  "  then  and 
now  ;'  condition 
of  the  Dominion, 
so  to  speak. 

Thus  this 
photo,  presents  a 
very  striking  con- 
trast between  the 
past  and  present 


occupants  of  the  prairies.  As  everyone  knows, 
flocks  of  sheep  are  to  be  found  in  Canada 
almost  as  vast  in  point  of  numbers  as  any  to 
be  seen  even  in  Australia. 

The  next  photograph  shows  the  outside  of  the 
"  observation  car  "  on  a  C.P.R.  train.  Of  course, 
these  windowless  cars  are  only  put  on  during 


"OBSERVATION  CAR"  ON  THE  C.P.R. 
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the  summer  season  (from  about  May  ist  to 
October  15th).  The  photo,  illustrates  in  a  very 
realistic  manner  how  the  passengers  give  their 
attention  to  the  indescribably  grand  scenery 
through  which  they  pass. 

The  point  of  interest  on  the  C.P.R.  which 
has  the  greatest  attraction  for  more  serious 
people — and,  indeed,  it  cannot  fail  to  interest 
everybody — is  the  one  depicted  in  our  next 


side  dividing  here,  that  on  the  east  finding  its 
way  into  the  great  Saskatchewan  and  then  on 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  whilst  that  on  the  west  runs 
into  the  Kicking  Horse,  and  thence  into  the 
great  Columbia,  to  find  its  ultimate  rest  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  next  few  photographs  reproduced  will 
show  that  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill  had  quite  a  wonder- 
ful eye  for  interesting  little  details  when  he 


THE  GREAT  DIVIDE,     OR  PARTING  OF  THE  WATERS. 


illustration.  Here  we  are  actually  looking  at 
"  The  Great  Divide."  The  summit  level  in 
the  Kicking  Horse  Pass  is  5,296ft.,  or  almost 
exactly  one  mile  above  the  sea,  and  the  actual 
point  is  marked  by  a  great  sign — not  an  adver- 
tisement of  soap  or  pills,  but  the  announcement 
of  the  interesting  fact  in  physical  geography 
that  two  little  streams  begin  here  from  a  common 
source,  the  water  pouring  down  the  mountain 


journeyed  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  gives  us  an 
opportunity  for  one  or  two  very  interesting 
reflections.  The  H.B.C.,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  the  oldest  chartered  company  now  in  exist- 
ence. Up  till  1870  this  powerful  corporation 
was  the  absolute  mpnarch  of  the  whole  North- 
West.  At  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  merely 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  THE  HUDSON  BAY  COMPANY. 

a  big  trading  concern,  competing  with  other 
business  houses — as  may  be  judged  from  the 
photograph   we   reproduce    here.      It  shows 
the  company's  advertisement,  which 
reads  : — 

TEMPTATION. 
By  the  Hudson  Bay  Co. 
Title-Role — Value,  supported  by  those 
Popular  Favourites 
COURTESY  and  BIG-STOCK. 
Matinees  every  Forenoon  and  Afternoon. 

"  A  hundred  years  ago,"  says  Dr. 
Mill,  "the  attempted  competition  by 
the  North-West  Company  was  re- 
sisted by  the  Hudson  Bay  people  at 
first  by  open  war,  in  which  many- 
men  on  both  sides  were  killed. 
Finally,  however,  it  was  stifled  by 
amalgamation.  Now,  although  ack- 
nowledging themselves  to  be  '  Pur- 
veyors to  the  People,'  and  using 
'  Courtesy  '  as  a  weapon  against 
other  rivals,  the  company,  deprived 
of  its  political  power  and  trading 
monopolies,  still  remains  the  most  prosperous 
and  successful  of  chartered  companies,  of  which 
it  is  the  oldest  that  now  survives." 

Another  very  interesting  thing  which  Dr.  Mill 
witnessed  at  Winnipeg  Station  was  an  actual 


Klondike  interview  in  the  making.  Here  we  see 
several  reporters  from  Winnipeg  papers  interview- 
ing a  miner  who  has  just  returned  from  the  Klon- 
dike district.  In  September,  1897,  when  Dr.  Mill 
was  in  Canada,  many  miners  were  returning 
from  the  Klondike,  and,  of  course,  the  Canadian 
papers  were  full  of  reports  and  stories  of 
adventure  in  the  Yukon  Valley.  The  adventurer 
seen  being  interviewed  in  our  photo,  had  a  bag 
full  of  real  Klondike  nuggets,  which  he  delighted 
in  exhibiting  to  all  and  sundry.  The  worthy 
fellow's  exuberance  was  such  that  he  actually 
insisted  on  presenting  one  nugget  to  a  young 
lady  in  the  train,  because  she  was  the  first 
he   had   seen    on   his   return  ! 


English  girl 
"When  this 
Mill,  drily, 
on  the  part 


fact  became  known,  writes  Dr. 
"  there  was  a  '  Klondike  rush ' 
of  other  ladies  travelling  in  the 


cars,  but  the  supply  had  altogether  failed." 


KOAD- MAKING  MACHINE  AT  WINNIPEG. 


A  KLONDIKE  INTERVIEW  IN  THE  MAKING. 
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A  very  interesting  and  characteristic  piece  of 
Canadian  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  next  photo., 
which  represents  a  road- making  machine  at 
Winnipeg.  In  a  country  where  labour  is  scarce 
and  dear,  obviously  the  utmost  use  must  be 
made  of  labour-saving  contrivances.  One  of 
these  in  use  in  Winnipeg  is  the  road-making 
machine.  The  large,  curved  blade  is  capable  of 
being  driven  into  the  soil,  and  made  to  rotate  so 
as  to  throw  the  excavated  material  to  one  side. 
By  means  of  this  machine,  two  men  with  two 
horses  can  do  as  much  road  grading  in  a  day  as 
a  large  gang  of  navvies  working  with  pick  and 
shovel. 

The  small  but  rapidly-growing  town  of  Revel- 
stoke  on  the  Columbia  River,  in  British  Colum- 
bia, is  a  very  excellent  example  of  a  Western 
trade  centre.  Here  are  reproduced  two  photo- 
graphs taken  in  this  quaint  little  place,  the  first 
showing  the  Government  offices,  and  the  second 
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the  office  of  one  of  the  two  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  town.  You  should  note  that  the 
Revehtoke  Herald  is  published  "  semi-weekly," 
whatever  that  may  mean  ;  and  also  that  the 
editor-in-chief  is  not  above  taking  on  a  little 
"job  printing."  He  is  seen  through  the  window 
setting  up  his  occasionally  lurid  and  always 
forcible  paper. 

"British  Columbia,"  says  Dr.  Mill  (en 
parenthese),  "is  the  most  English  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Canada — in  nomenclature  as  well  as 
customs  —  and  in  one  of  the  little  shops  at 
Revelstoke  The  Strand  Magazine  was  con- 
spicuously on  sale." 

The  next  snap-shot  of  Dr.  Mill's  shows  a  very 
curious  thing.  "Just  below  the  junction  with 
the  Kootenay  River,  the  banks  of  the  Columbia 
become  very  high  and  steep ;  and  being  com- 


OFFICES  OF  THE  "  REVELSTOKE  HERALD." 


posed  of  loose  alluvial  deposits,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  cut  an  ordinary  roadway  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  When  the  river  is  low,  the 
stern-wheel  steamers  that  navigate  it  land  their 
cargo  on  the  pebbly  shore  below  the  bank ;  and 
at  the  village  of  Waterloo,  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, everything  has  to  be  carried  up  the 
forty-foot  ladder.  Absolutely  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  the  town  may  be  seen  on  such 


LD  MAGAZINE. 

occasions,  either  preparing  to  carry  up  the  stores 
or  encouragingly  looking  on  from  the  top  of  the 
bank." 

Yet  another  point  of  interest  is  depicted  in 
our  next  photo.,  which  shows  what  may  literally 
be  termed  "  the  Gate  of  the  United  States." 
Dr.  Mill  writes  as  follows  in  connection  with 
this  photo.  : — 

"  The  passenger  steamers  which  make  the 
voyage  from  Owen  Sound  on  Lake  Huron  to 


LADDER  ROADWAY  ON  THE   COLUMBIA  RIVER. 


Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior  have  to  pass 
through  one  of  the  big  locks  uniting  the  two 
great  lakes,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  commonly  called 
the  Soo  ;  and  there  the  vigilance  of  the  gate- 
keepers of  the  United  States  must  be  seen  and 
experienced.  The  Custom  House  officials  here 
are  just  as  inconveniently  attentive  to  travellers 
as  their  brethren  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy  or 
Russia. 

The  subject  of  landing  cargo  and  passengers 
from  steamers  on  the  Columbia  River  is  really 
very  interesting.  There  is  an  absence  of 
ceremony  about  it  which  is  quite  delightful. 
We  next  show  two  photographs  by  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  58,  New  Broad  Street,  the  well-known 
mining  engineer.  We  understand  from  Mr. 
Thompson  that  the  river  steamer  often  runs 
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HOW  PASSENGERS  LAND  FROM  STEAMERS  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 


ing  on  her  way  up  the  river.  The  second  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  photos.,  here  shown,  represents 
another  unceremonious  landing,  the  pioneers 
having  simply  jumped  off  the  steamer  directly 
into  the  snow,  to  make  their  way  up  the  desolate 
slopes  of  a  forest-covered  mountain. 

Everyone,  particularly  passengers  who  have 
travelled  over  the  C.P.R.,  will  be  interested 

in  our  next  little 
snap-shot  photo., 
which  shows  us 
Marquette,  a  typi- 
cal prairie  station 
on  the  great  rail- 
way about  thirty 
miles  west  of 
Winnipeg.  Mar- 
quette may  be 
termed  the  half- 
way house  of  the 
entire  continent, 
it  being  precisely 
half  way  between 
Montreal  and 
Vancouver- 1,453 
miles  distant 
from  each. 


into  the  bank  at  a  place  so  far  removed 
from  civilization  as  to  be  a  mere  wilder- 
ness of  snow  or  primeval  forest.  Here  the 
steamer  will  actu- 
ally land  passen- 
gers, and  these 
men  simply 
shoulder  their 
baggage  and  dis- 
appear with  it 
into  the  snowy 
and  bear-infested 
wilderness.  Our 
first  photo,  shows 
the  unceremoni- 
ous landing  of 
prospectors  and 
pioneers,  and  it 
must  be  admitted 
that  the  spot  is 
an  unpromising 
one.  A  ladder  is 
run  out  from  the 
steamer's  side, 
and  down  this  the 
baggage  is  car- 
ried. It  is  then 
shoved  on  to  the 
snow  and  there 
left,  the  steamer 
afterwards  chum- 


English  people 

visiting  the  great  Dominion  for  the  first  time 
will  find  curious  things  to  interest  them  on 
every  side.     The  next  photo,  of   Dr.  Mill's 


ANOTHER  UNCEREMONIOUS  LANDING. 
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THE      HALF-WAY  HOUSE     ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT. 

reproduced  shows  a  very  peculiar  little  "  short- 
cut "  in  the  city  of  Quebec.  It  seems  that  the 
steepness  of  this  city  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
streets  leading  from  the  lower  town  to  the  upper 
to  pursue  a  somewhat  roundabout  course,  and 
consequently  there  are  many  short  cuts  for  foot 
passengers,  like  the  curious  staircase  street 
shown  in  the  photo.  The  observer  will  notice 
in  this  same  illustration  the  prominence  of 
French  names  and  language  in  certain  parts  of 
Quebec.  C.  P.  R.  passengers  will  also  have 
noticed  with  interest  the  names  of  such  stations 
as  Pont  Rouge,  Sault  aux  Recollets,  and  many 
others. 

One   learns,    strangely   enough,   that  never 


A  STEEP  "SHORT-CUT"  I 


were  the  French  of  Lower  Canada  —  the 
habitants  —  more  nationalistic  in  character 
and  aspirations  than  at  the  present  time. 
The  tricolour  flutters  not  infrequently  from 
the  flagstaffs  of  Quebec,  and  "  La  Marseil- 
laise "  is  as  often  heard  as  "  God  Save  the 
Queen."  But,  perhaps,  nothing  could  bring 
home  to  us  the  prominence  of  the  French 
element  in  Canada  so  strongly  as  the  bi-lingual 


inscriptions  of  Quebec,  one  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  next  illustration. 

All  public  notices  and  advertise- 
ments in  this  city  are  printed  in  both 
French  and  English.  Our  photo, 
shows  such  a  notice  on  the  walls  of 
the  city,  where  a  triangular  patch  of 
nettle-grown  ground,  opposite  one  of 
the  old  batteries,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  temptation  to  small  boys  as  a  play- 
ground. 

The  next  photo,  we  reproduce  is 
one  of  Dr.  Mill's,  and  it  is  a  view 
taken  in  Rossland,  the  magic  gold- 
mining  centre  of  the  West  Kootenay. 
The  buildings  seen  are  typical  of 
many  of  the  pioneer  towns  of  this 


PUBLIC  NOTICE  IN   FRENCH  AND   ENGLISH,  QUEBEC. 

region.  But  the  point  of  interest  in  the 
photo,  lies  in  the  advertisement  of  a  "White 
AVoman's  Laundry."  In  Rossland,  as  in 
most  of  the  towns  of  Canada,  laundry  work 
is  the  special  privilege  of  the  Chinese  "  washy- 
man,"  who,  although  rejoicing  in  the  absolute 
freedom  that  the  British  Flag  secures,  is  by  no 
means  very  popular.  The  advertisement  is 
really  a  protest  against  Chinese  cheap  labour. 
Hence,  the  ingenious  sign-board  of  a  "White 
Woman's  Laundry  "  has  doubtless  obtained  for 


A  "  WHITE  WOMAN'S  LAUNDRY  "—PROTEST  AGAINST  THE 
CHINESE. 
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RUNNING  A  RACE  111'  THE  MAIN  STREET  OF  ROSSLAND. 


its  owner  a  considerable  share  of  custom  at  the 
expense  of  the  insidious  yellow  man. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  on  looking  at  some 
of  the  photos,  reproduced  in  this  article  that  our 
Canadian  pioneers  and  prospectors  are  without 
relaxation  of  any  kind.  Their  amusements,  how- 
ever, are  marked  by  a  fine  free-and-easiness  and 
lack  of  conventionality  which  are  very  refreshing". 
The  accompanying  photograph  shows  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  horse  races  on  record.  The 
"  course  "  is  actually  up  Columbia  Avenue,  the 
main  street  of  Rossland  (B.C.).  There  seem  to 
have  been  but  two  starters.  Nevertheless,  the  race 
looks  sufficiently 
exciting  to  warrant 
the  turning -out  of 
the  entire  town.  The 
winning-post  is  ap- 
parently a  white- 
washed line  drawn 
across  the  street, 
and  the  judge,  a 
sturdy  prospector  in 
his  shirt-sleeves. 

Very  interesting, 
indeed,  is  the  photo- 
graph which  forms, 
the  subject  of  our 
next  illustration. 
This  is  the  main 
street  of  Barkerville, 
which  is  in  the  Cari- 
boo district.  Now, 
the  first  thing  that 
strikes  you  about 
this  primitive  little 
mining  town  is  the 
number  of  flagstaff's 


ikjuses  that  grow  higher  and  higher  every  year. 


that  bristle  everywhere,  like  the  masts  of  ships. 
The  raison  d'etre  of  this  is  loyalty  and  patriotism, 
pure  and  simple.  Every  conceivable  anniversary 
or  celebration  that  associates  them  with  the  Old 
Country  is  kept  up  with  extraordinary  fervour 
and  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants  of  Barker- 
ville. Yet  these  good  people  have  much  to 
contend  against  besides  the  ordinary  difficulties 
and  hardships  of  their  life.  You  will  see  that  the 
lane  of  wooden  houses  is,  as  it  were,  raised  upon 
stilts.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  these  same 
structures  are  to-day  30ft.  or  40ft.  higher  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Here  is  the  explana- 
tion of  this  astonish- 
ing statement.  When 
first  the  houses  were 
built  they  went  on 
very  well  for  a  few 
months,  until  the 
mountain  torrents 
came  down  the 
main  street,  bringing 
with  them  great 
quantities  of  sand 
and  gravel,  which 
were,  of  course,  de- 
posited in  the  street 
itself.  In  due  time 
this  depositing  pro- 
cess threatened  to 
bury  the  houses,  and 
at  length  their 
owners  were  obliged 
to  raise  them  a  few 
feet  on  piles,  so  as 
to  get  quite  clear 
of  sand,  gravel,  and 
water. 


By  a  "  Qualified  Signalman." 

The  following  terrifying  experience  is 
printed  exactly  as  it  was  received  from 
the  writer,  a  humble  unit  in  Her  Majesty's 
Navy.  Not  many  men  have  had  so 
narrow  an  escape  from  a  revolting  death. 


IP 

4m 


HAVE  been  asked  to  tell  this  story, 
but  I  don't  really  know  how  to  do  it. 
I  am  at  the  present  time  a  seaman 
in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  and  I  am 
not  a  little  proud  of  it.  To  be 
quite  exact,  I  am  a  qualified  signalman,  but  I 
don't  want  to  disclose  my  identity,  and  I  have 
been  promised  by  the  Editor  of  The  AVide 
World  Magazine  that  my  portrait  will  not  be 
reproduced,  or  even  my  name  mentioned. 

The  incident  occurred  some  years  ago,  whilst  I 
was  serving  in  the  torpedo  depot  ship  Vulcan, 
which  was  attached  to  the  Mediterranean  Fleet. 
We  had  been  afloat  a  very  long  time,  but  at  last 
dropped  anchor  at  a  place  in  Greece  called 
Plataea,  which  we  considered  an  outlandish 
locality,  there  being  not  a  single  house  within  a 
couple  of  miles  or  more  of  the  landing-stage. 
Near  the  shore,  however,  there  was  a  big,  oblong 
space,  really  created  by  ships'  crews  during  visits 
they  had  paid  to  Plataea.  Our  men  were  wont 
to  use  this  space  as  a  football  field.  Also,  they 
played  cricket  on  it,  and  any  other  games  they 
pleased  ;  for  Englishmen,  wherever  they  go, 
take  their  sports  and  pastimes  with  them. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  mentioned  that  we 
visited  Plataea  every  year  to  carry  out  our 
torpedo  practice. 

Leave  was  usually  granted  us  to  go  ashore 
from  1.30  till  6,  and  a  goodly  number  of  men 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  land  in 
search  of  recreation.  One  Thursday  afternoon 
our  bo'sun's  mate  piped,  "  Leave  to  starboard 
watch  from  1.30 — liberty  men  to  clean  in  No.  7 
and  hats."  On  hearing  this  I  went  and  had  a 
talk  with  my  own  particular  chum  among  the 
A.B.'s.  A  few  minutes  later  he  and  I  went 
together  to  interview  a  mutual  friend,  who  was 
a   much-begrimed   stoker   down   below.  We 


found  him  of  like  mind,  so  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  indeed  we  fell  in,  got  inspected 
by  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  marched 
over  the  gangway  into  the  launch.  We  were 
duly  landed,  and  immediately — as  is  very 
frequently  the  case — found  ourselves  "  stranded." 
In  plainer  English,  we  didn't  quite  know  what 
to  do  with  ourselves — we  three.  A  football 
match  was  out  of  the  question,  since  we  couldn't 
even  have  two  on  each  side  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  football  itself  was  very  much  wanting.  We 
began  to  wonder  what  we  had  landed  at  all  for. 
After  a  consultation,  however,  we  decided  to  go 
for  a  walk,  pure  and  simple,  somewhere  out  into 
the  country. 

The  quantity  of  arms  we  carried  was  very 
limited.  My  own  weapon  was  more  picturesque 
than  effective,  it  being  a  Spanish  stiletto,  with  a 
six-inch  blade.  My  friend  the  seaman  had  an 
ancient  six-chambered  revolver  with  him,  and 
two  ball  cartridges ;  but  the  stoker  was  only 
provided  with  what  our  seamen  commonly  call  a 
"  pusser's  dirk,"  which  is  supposed  to  form  part 
of  the  kit  of  every  sailor  and  stoker  in  the  Navy, 
and  is  simply  a  common  clasp-knife,  with  a  very 
large  blade. 

We  walked  on  and  on  for  about  two  miles, 
through  most  beautiful  country.  The  sun  was 
very  hot,  and  it  blazed  down  upon  us  out  of  a 
dazzling  blue  sky.  Naturally  enough,  I  suppose, 
we  presently  began  to  pine  for  something  to 
drink,  and  the  moment  we  came  across  a 
small  cottage,  we  entered  unceremoniously, 
and  I  am  bound  to  confess  we  behaved 
as  though  the  whole  region  belonged  to 
us.  We  made  signs  to  the  big,  petticoated 
Greek  inside  that  we  wanted  drinks  ;  but,  of 
course,  we  were  quite  unable  to  specify  what 
kind  of  drinks  we  liked  best.    The  old  man's 
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■  WE  MADE 


wife,  however,  must 
have  been  a  shrewd 
woman  of  the  world, 
although  buried  away 
in  that  outlandish 
place  ;  for  she  dis- 
appeared, and  pre- 
sently came  in  with  a 
big,  quaintly  -  shaped 
bottle  of  brandy. 
Whereupon,  we  were 
so  pleased  that  we 
actually  paid  a  fan- 
price  for  the  lot,  and 
sat  down,  as  though  in 
our  own  house,  to  enjoy 
ourselves. 

Now,  to  do  myself 
justice,  brandy  is  a 
thing  I  very 
seldom  have  any- 
thing to  do  with,' 
so  I  drank  only 
the  merest  thim- 
bleful. My  friend 
the  A.B.,  how- 
ever, and  the 
exuberant  little 

stoker — these  two  had  rather  more  than  was 
good  for  them,  and  they  commenced  to  sing 
comic  songs  in  the  hut,  to  which  the  Greeks 
listened  with  perfect  gravity,  probably  thinking 
they  were  listening  to  our  National  Anthem  or 
a  choice  hymn.  The  joviality  of  my  two 
friends  increased  with  each  song,  and  they  were 
presently  fairly  purple  in  the  face  with  roaring, 
and  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  big 
Greek  was  now  exchanging  glances  with  his 
wife,  the  object  of  this  eye  -  telegraphy  being 
the  forcible  ejection  of  the  lot  of  us. 

After  the  "  concert,"  however,  we  started  back 
peaceably,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  had  nearly 
reached  the  landing-stage,  when  the  A.B. 
suddenly  complained  of  being  very  drowsy,  and 
suggested  a  little  nap  in  the  long,  warm  grass. 
It  was  then  between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon. I  must  say  in  fairness  that  the  heat  had  as 
much  to  do  with  our  drowsiness  as  anything  else. 
Anyhow,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  we  all  subsided 
among  the  wild  flowers,  and  for  a  time  we  lay 
there  gazing  up  at  the  intensely  blue  sky,  and 
thinking  about  nothing  in  the  world.  We  lay  in 
a  row  close  together,  I  being  in  the  middle,  with 
the  stoker  on  my  right  and  the  A.B.  on  my  left. 
Presently  I  could  tell  by  the  deep  breathing  of 
the  other  two  that  they  were  both  sound  asleep. 
I,  however,  forced  myself  to  keep  awake,  thus 
constituting  myself  a  kind  of  watchman,  for  I 
knew  that  if  we  overslept  ourselves  we  should 


get  into  serious  trouble  when  we  got  back  to 
the  ship.  After  a  time — I  don't  know  exactly 
how  long  it  was — I  grew  uneasy,  and 
edged  myself  quite  close  up  to  the  stoker, 
until  my  shoulder  touched  his.  I  had  raised 
my  hand  to  tap  his  face,  partly  turning  towards 
him  at  the  same  moment  to  beg  of  him  to  rouse 
himself  and  hurry  back  to  the  ship,  when  a 
sight  met  my  gaze  which  I  shall  not  forget  to 
my  dying  hour. 

There,  staring  me  right  in  the  face  with  its 
evil-looking,  beady  little  eyes,  was  a  long,  lithe 
snake,  horribly  big,  curled  up  on  the  stoker's 
breast,  but  with  its  awful  head  raised  about 
i2in.  or  14m.,  and  its  long,  curious  little  forked 
tongue  darting  in  and  out  in  the  most  ghastly 
manner  ! 

You  can't  expect  me  to  express  my  feelings  at 
this  time.  I  swear  all  the  sins  of  my  life  came 
back  to  me  at  that  moment.  All  else  that  I 
find  in  my  memory  is  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  hideousness  of  the  snake's  head.  I  tell  you, 
I  would  not  go  through  that  experience  again 
for  a  fortune  in  gold.  My  thoughts  began  to 
wander  back  to  the  days  of  my  childhood,  and  I 
remembered  each  little  trifling  thing  I  had  done 
to  displease  my  dear  old  mother  and  father. 
I  saw  their  faces  before  me  as  in  a  mist,  and 
the  sight  made  my  agony  of  mind  altogether 
insupportable.    The  snake  didn't  seem  to  move, 
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and  neither  did  I.  I  began  to  think  out  various 
courses  of  action  one  after  another,  but  the 
"cons"  seemed  to  outweigh  the  "pros,"  and  I 
deemed  it  best  to  remain  still.  You  see,  I  was 
so  close  to  the  poor  stoker  that  if  I  moved  myself 
in  the  least  the  snake  might  strike  at  me  before 
I  could  get  on  my  legs.  I  also  felt  pretty  sure 
that  if  I  tried  to  dash  away  rapidly  he  would 
strike  at  the  unfortunate  stoker,  who  was  lying 
there  absolutely  motionless,  and  breathing 
heavily  in  deep  sleep.  It  struck  me  at  last  in  a 
vague  kind  of  way  that  if  I  lay  perfectly  still  for 


As  he  did  so — heavens  !  I  can  see  it  all  now — 
the  coils  untwisted  like  lightning,  the  snake 
reared  himself  in  the  air,  seeming  to  stand  on 
his  tail,  and  then  dropped  on  to  my  poor  friend's 
throat,  into  which  he  drove  his  cruel  fangs 
deeply.  I  shut  my  eyes.  I  heard  a  low  moan, 
and  that  was  all.  The  stoker  never  moved 
again.  I  half  opened  my  eyes  presently,  and 
found  that  everything  before  me  appeared  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  Out  of  this  fog  loomed 
.  the  faces  of  every  person  in  this  world  whom  I 
held  near  and  dear.  I  thought  I  myself  was  dying. 


"  THE  SNAKE  REARED  HIMSELF  IN  THE  AIR." 


some  time  the  snake  would  crawl  away  harmlessly, 
and  then,  when  it  had  gone  a  respectable 
distance,  I  would  rouse  my  two  companions  with 
feverish  energy  and  fly  from  the  horrible  spot 
with  them.  But,  oh  !  how  horrible  it  was  to  lie 
there  with  closed  eyes,  not  daring  even  to  breathe, 
when  I  was  bursting  to  scream  and  hurl  myself 
headlong  away  from  the  cursed  place. 

No  doubt  if  this  was  one  of  the  yarns  we 
sailors  tell  o'  nights  as  we  sit  over  our  grog,  it 
would  end  in  a  manner  satisfactory  for  every- 
body ;  but  as  it  happens  merely  to  be  the  true 
account  of  a  very  horrible  experience  in  the  life 
of  a  humble  man,  I  am  bound  to  tell  what  did 
happen. 

I  knew  it  would  happen.  The  snake  did  not 
move  all  this  time,  but  remained  erect,  looking, 
apparently,  into  the  stoker's  up-turned  face,  the 
horrid  slimy,  sheeny  coils  on  the  breast  of  the 
doomed  man  being  perfectly  motionless.  After 
a  time  the  unfortunate  man  moved  uneasily  in 
his  sleep.    It  was  natural  enough,  poor  chap. 


I  scarcely  dared  to  breathe,  not  knowing  what 
would  happen.  I  felt  certain  I  was  to  be  the 
next  victim.  I  shuddered.  ...  It  was  a  fearful 
—a  loathsome  death.  Suddenly  I  felt  some- 
thing touch  my  side,  and  then,  with  a  horrible 
dragging,  crawling  sensation,  the  big  snake  began 
to  pull  his  loathsome  body  over  my  stomach 
and  chest.  In  that  moment  I  turned  icy  cold, 
and  nearly  choked  for  want  of  breath.  Next 
moment  I  felt  blazing  hot,  the  sledge-hammer 
beats  of  my  heart  seeming  to  send  every  drop 
of  blood  in  my  body  into  my  head  and  face. 
The  seconds  seemed  years  to  me.  The  dragging 
and  crawling  did  not  pause,  but  passed  away 
from  me,  and  now  apparently  the  deadly  reptile 
had  reached  the  third  man.  I  was  not  absolutely 
certain,  however,  so  I  never  moved  a  muscle.  I 
kept  my  eyes  shut,  though  I  would  have  given 
all  I  possessed  to  be  able  to  draw  in  one 
big  breath.  I  would  wait  there,  I  thought,  for 
hours  if  necessary,  until  I  could  be  perfectly 
certain  the  dreadful  reptile  was  gone  altogether. 


A   SNAKE   IN   THE  GRASS. 


Just  think  of  the  terrible  object-lesson  I  had 
had  in  the  matter  of  moving  uneasily!  Suspense, 
however,  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  ventured 
gradually  to  open  my  eyes.  My  heart  gave  a  big 
bound.  Thank  God  !  the  reptile  was  quite  clear 
of  me.  He  had  Drobably  moved  on  to  the  body 
ol  trie  unconscious  A.B.  next  to  me  ;  and,  most 
providentially,  this  man  lay  like  a  log,  and  so 
escaped  a  shocking  death.  I  could  not  see  the 
snake.  Gradually,  as  the  moments  sped  by,  I 
grew  more  confident,  and  the  desire  to  get  out 
of  danger  altogether  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  began  to  look  about  for  the  reptile.  "  I 
must  know  the  worst,"  I  said  to  myself.  And 
on  sitting  bolt  upright  I  saw  the  big  snake  about 
twenty-five  yards  away,  coiled  up  with  head  erect 
exactly  as  he  appeared  when  resting  on  the  body 
of  the  poor  stoker.  Again  my  blood  ran  cold. 
I  leapt  to  my  feet, 
and  gave  the  sea- 
man a  kick  in  the 
ribs,  which  he  had 
excellent  cause  to 
remember  for 
many  months  after- 
wards. I  then  ran 
for  my  life  down 
to  the  landing  - 
stage,  and  made 
feverish  impro- 
vised signals  to  the 
ship  to  send  an 
ambulance  party 
and  the  surgeon. 

Both  arrived 
with  commendable 
promptness,  and  I 
explained  briefly  to 
the  surgeon  what 
had  happened. 
The  boys  who 
came  with  the  am- 
bulance drove  the 
little  vehicle  like 
mad  through  the 
grass,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  had 
reached  the  place. 

Surely  no  one  ever  saw  such  a  shocking  sight. 
"Nothing  can  be  done,"  said  the  surgeon,  in 
a  low  voice;  "the  man  is  dead."  One  of  the 
sailors  took  off  the  silk  handkerchief  round  the 
dead  man's  neck,  and  placed  it  reverently  over 
his  face  and  head.  I  ran  back  to  the  landing- 
stage  and  made  signals  to  the  effect  that  the  stoker 
was  dead,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  chaplain 
and  a  party  of  officers  came  along,  accompanied 
bv  a  few  marines,  provided  with  shovels,  with 


which  to  dig  a  grave.  They  buried  the  stoker 
on  the  very  spot  where  he  died ;  the  blue-jackets 
fired  three  volleys  over  him,  and  we  had  almost 
forgotten  the  existence  of  that  horrible  shake, 
until  he  came  crawling  rapidly  along,  no  doubt 
in  search  of  another  victim.  Every  man  on  the 
spot,  and  even  several  of  the  officers,  attacked 
the  reptile,  as  though  their  own  lives  were 
dependent  on  their  exertions.  A  stranger  coming 
suddenly  on  the  spot  would  have  wondered 
what  in  the  name  of  goodness  was  exciting  this 
crowd  of  men  ;  for  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
see  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 
One  big  stone,  however,  soon 
smashed  the  snake's  head.  Then 
the  surgeon  skinned  the  reptile, 
and  took  the  skin  on  board, 
where    it    remained   until  my 


'f.vf.ky  man  on  the  spot  attacked  the  reptile. 


friend  the  A.B.  left  the  ship.  He  then  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  the  relic,  and  I  replied,  "  No, 
thanks ;  I  have  had  more  than  too  much  of  him 
already";  and  so  the  A.B.  took  the  skin  away 
with  him.  For  weeks  my  messmates  would 
wake  me  up  in  the  night,  and  ask  me  what  I 
was  crying  about.  Of  course,  I  have  got  over 
the  horror  of  the  thing  by  this  time,  and  I  have 
even  been  induced  to  laugh  at  my  fears  on  that 
dreadful  day. 


Odds  and  Ends. 


Another  fascinating  budget  of  unique  snap-shots  from  the  photo,  albums  of  travellers,  explorers. 

and  others. 

OW,  we  have  a  lot  of  queer 
things  to  survey  this  month. 
The  first  is  a  very  peculiar 
human  "  nest."  The  old  fellow 
seen  in  this  photograph  is  a 
hunter  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada,  who 
lives  by  his  gun,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
buck  suspended  near  his  little  camp. 
The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  this  man 
actually  lives  in  the  hollowed-out  fallen 
tree  seen  in  the  photo.  At  night  he 
creeps  in  head  first,  taking  his  gun  with 
him,  and  once  entrenched  in  this  extra- 
ordinary cosy  corner,  our  Nimrod  could 
stand  any  siege  whatsoever,  whether  from 
man  or  beast.  At  daybreak  every  morning 
he  edges  himself  out,  legs  first,  and  goes 
forth  to  kill  his  breakfast.  It  should  be 
explained  that  the  hunter  did  not  himself 
fell  this  tree,  but  came  upon  it  fortuitously, 
and  the  resourcefulness  so  characteristic 
of  all  hunters  in  the  Far  West  suggested 
utilizing  the  unique  dwelling,  without 
even  the  trouble  of  erecting  a  tent. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Underwood  tO  Underwood. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  bringing 
before  us  some  illustration  of  the  adage 
that  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun.  But 
in  the  accompanying  photograph  we  are 
able  to  illustrate  this  in  a  way  that  is 
both  striking  and  amusing.  Here,  surely, 
we  see  the  prototype  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Ferris  Wheel  and  of  the  great  wheel 
at  Earl's  Court.  The  photo,  shows  us  an 
Egyptian  big  wheel — of  rude  construction 
certainly,  but  the  principle  is  there  all 
the  same.  There  are  only  three  cars,  but 
they  are  filled  with  pleasure-loving  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  old  Nile.  The  cars 
revolve  on  a  primitive  wooden  frame- 
work, and  the  motive  power  is  simply 
either  the  muscular  arm  of  one  of  the 
Soudanese  below,  or  the  frantic  and  exu- 
berant efforts  of  the  passengers  themselves. 
Many  travellers  who  have  penetrated  into 
remote  parts  of  Egypt  have  been  amazed, 
as  you  may  well  imagine,  to  come  upon 
one  of  these  pleasure-wheels,  groaning 
and  creaking  round,  with  its  loaded  cars 
of  grinning  passengers. 


HUNTERS    CURIOUS    DWELLING  -  PLACE. 

From  a  Pltoto.  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


ODDS   AND  ENDS. 
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THE  DUCK-HUNTER'S  STRATEGY  — "  LYING  LOW." 

From  a  Photo,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

Two  very  interesting  sporting  photographs  are 
next  reproduced.  They  come  from  the  land  of 
interesting  things  and  queer  devices — America. 
The  first  photo,  shows  us  a  hunter  "  lying  low  " 
in  his  canoe,  and  partially  concealed  with  long 
reeds,  which  are,  of  course,  intended  to  allay 
the  suspicions  of  the  ducks  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
You  will  observe  that  the  hunter  even  has 
a  dummy  duck  just  beyond  his  head.  The 
ducks,  of  course,  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
when  the  proper  moment  comes  to  blaze  away 
into  the  midst  of  them,  our  hunter  rises  for  a 
shot  in  the  manner  seen  in  the  second  photo., 
needless  to  say,  very  greatly  to  the  astonishment 


of  the  affrighted  birds.  By  means  of  this 
device,  which  is  known  as  the  "  skag,"  the 
duck-hunter  is  enabled  to  get  into  the 
very  middle  of  enormous  flocks. 

A  droll  photo,  is  next  reproduced.  This 
picturesque  person  is  not  a  full  -  dress 
character  out  of  one  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
operas,  nor  is  he  a  candidate  for  a  prize  at 
a  fancy-dress  ball.  No,  he  is  none  of  these 
things.  Do  not  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that 
this  is  the  Lord  High  Executioner  of  the 
State  of  Rewah,  in  Central  India.    As  you 


THE  DUCK-HUNTER  S  OPPORTUNITY. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Underwood  <£•  Underwood. 


LORD  HIGH  EXECUTIONER  OF  THE  STATE  OF  REWAH, 
CENTRAL  INDIA. 

may  see  for  yourselves,  he  is  a  man  of 
most  gigantic  stature,  and  he  is  so  rigged 
up  as  to  inspire  feelings  of  terror  in  the 
condemned  criminal,  whose  head  he  is 
presently  to  slice  off  with  his  formidable 
scimitar.  He  is  stuck  all  over  with  spikes, 
even  to  the  underneath  part  of  his  forearms, 
and  he  would  be  an  unpleasant  person  to 
run  up  against  on  dark  nights,  for  more 
reasons  than  one. 

As  everybody  is  interested  in  China  just 
now,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  show  next 
a  photograph — which,  like  all  our  photos., 
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From  a  Photo,  hy] 


THE  ARSENAL  AT  NANKI 


is  unique  and  out-of-the-way  in  subject — of  the 
arsenal  at  Nankin.  The  Chinese  have  many 
times  attempted  -to  found  and  carry  on  arsenals, 
modelled  on  the  most  modern  lines.  They 
have  even  produced  thousands  of  tons  of  muni- 
tions of  war ;  but,  for  all  that,  they  still  remain 
much  as  they  were— at  the  mercy  of  any 
foreign  foe  whatsoever.  Vast  sums  of  money 
have  been  spent — or  rather  have  been  supposed 
to  be  spent — on  forts,  docks,  guns,  and  arsenals 
of  the  latest  type,  but  to  this  day  you  will  see 
in  Pekin  soldiers  being  drilled  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  big  canvas  pictures  of  guns,  supposed 
to  frighten  the  enemy  at  one  glance.  For  the 
most  part  the  Chinese  money  has  been  wasted, 
and  much  of  it  diverted  into  official  coffers — as 
usual,  cherchez  le  mandarin. 

The  Nankin  arsenal  shown  in  our  photo, 
was  the  one  left  in  charge  of  a  native  subordi- 
nate officer  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
foreign  devil,  or  European  director,  who  com- 
monly looked  after  it.  The  mandarin  felt 
confident  that  honest  foreign  supervision  was 
quite  superfluous,  and  forthwith  he  proceeded  on 
his  own  account  to  cast  shells  out  of  the  coarsest 
and  cheapest  iron.  These  really  dangerous 
missiles — dangerous  to  the  people  using  them, 
that  is — were  full  of  holes,  but  native  ingenuity 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  these  holes  were 
plugged  up  with  clay  and  then  neatly  black- 
leaded  over. 

Types   of    various   trades,    industries,  and 


callings  are  inter- 
esting enough  in 
a  way,  but  they 
are  apt  to  be  dull. 
Everyone,  how- 
ever, will  be  in- 
terested in  the 
surprising  photo, 
here  given  of  a 
porter  in  Con- 
stantinople. It  is 
absolutely  as- 
tounding to  wit- 
ness the  burdens 
borne  by  these 
patient  creatures. 
We  ourselves 
have  seen  a  man 
crossing  the 
famous  iron 
bridge  in  that 
beautiful  city, 
bearing  upon  his 
back  an  ordinary 
cottage  piano. 
Of  course,  he 
rested  once  or 
twice,  but  the  fact  of  his  carrying  so  enormous 
a  burden  at  all  was,  as  you  will  agree,  very 


[J.  Thomson. 


A  TURKISH  PORTER. 


ODDS   AND  ENDS. 
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HUNTERS  OF  LOCUST-EGGS. 

remarkable,  indeed.  Considering  the  amount 
of  luggage  our  friend  in  the  photo,  is  carry- 
ing, you  would  think  that  no  one  would 
have  the  heart  to  place  such  a  load  upon 
him.  He  is  cheaper  than  a  four-wheeler, 
however,  and  really,  in  view  of  the  state  of 
the  streets  of  Pera  and  Stamboul,  it  is  far 
better  that  one's  luggage  should  be  carried 
in  this  way,  oneself  following  on  foot,  than 
that  one  should  intrust  oneself  on  four  wheels 
in  the  Turkish  capital. 

We  now  pass  from  Constantinople  to  the 
Argentine  Republic.  During  the  last  eight 
years  the  province  of  Santa  Fe  has  been 


l-ILE  OF  I.OCUST-EGGS  AND  TWO  FULL-GHOWN  LOCUSTS. 


troubled  with  locusts,  but  only  this  year  has 
the  Government  taken  any  active  measures 
to  cope  with  the  plague.  Our  first  photo, 
shows  a  group  of  men  employed  to  bring  in 
the  insects'  eggs  and  bury  them.  In  the  first 
place,  they  collect  the  eggs  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  bring  them  in  sacks  to  the 
Estancia,  where  they  are  weighed,  and  the 
men  paid  accordingly.  The  second  photo, 
shows  one  kilo  weight  of  locust-eggs,  with 
two  full-grown  locusts  at  the  side.  Just 
when  the  unfortunate  workers  need  shade 
and  shelter  from  the  sweltering  heat,  the 
locusts  come  along  and  denude  the  trees  of 
practically  every  leaf.  The  Estancia  we  are 
considering  is  one  of  the  few  that  has  oak 
trees,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  they  are 
now  bare  for  the  second  time  in  a  single 
summer,  the  "  hoppers "  having  first  eaten 
them  and  then  the  "  flyers." 

The  photo,  next  seen  comes  from  the  same 
part  of  the  world,  and  it  is  an  amazingly 


IGUANAS' STEALING  HEN'S  EGGS. 


successful  snap-shot,  showing  a  couple  of 
iguanas  about  to  steal  a  nest  of  hen's  eggs. 
Iguanas  are,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  photo., 
a  kind  of  large  lizard,  and  they  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage  to  the  poultry. 

A  very  amazing  natural  phenomenon  is  next 
seen.  So  weird  is  its  nature  that  it  inspires  the 
beholder  with  a  sort  of  creepy  horror.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  a  river  of  flowing  stone,  which 
forms  one  of  the  extraordinary  natural  phe- 
nomena witnessed  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  The 
vast  river  of  stone,  which  we  see  in  this  photo., 
flows  along  slowly  and  noiselessly,  with  a  most 
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A  RIVER  OF  FLOWING  ST 


terrifying  effect.  The  movement  is  entirely 
due  to  the  progression  of  the  soft  moss  or 
peat  upon  which  the  stone 
rests.  These  stone  rivers  are 
looked  upon  with  great  wonder 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  and  are  shown 
to  visitors  as  a  remarkable 
curiosity. 

A  living  coat  of  arms  is 
rather  a  novel  idea,  and  the 
photograph  we  next  reproduce 
shows,  probably,  the  only  one 
that  ever  existed.  It  seems 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
King  of  Holland's  birthday,  a 
procession  was  organized  to 
parade  the  streets  of  the  Dutch 
colony  of  Surinam.  At  the 
head  of  this  procession,  it  was" 
intended  to  place  the  arms  of 
the  colony  itself  ;  but,  instead 
of  painting  or  moulding  the 
supporters  of  the  arms,  or  even 
of  having  dummies,  effigies,  or 
lay  figures,  two  aboriginal 
Indians  (Caribs)  were  induced 
to  take  their  places.  The  natives 
are  in  their  own  native  dress 
with  feather  breech-pieces.  One 
is  wearing  a  gaiter  of  white- 
worked  cotton,  and  the  same 
man  has  a  collar  made  of  the 
fangs  of  the  jaguar  and  panther 


that  inhabit  the  almost  impenetrable  wild 
brush.    These  Caribs  are  gradually  dying  out. 


A  LIVING  COAT  OF  ARMS. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 
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Next  is  reproduced  a  very  peculiar  photograph 
showing  Buddhist  priests  at  breakfast  in  Bangkok, 
Siam.  Buddhism  in  Siam  is  supposed  to  exist 
in  its  primitive  purity,  and  consequently  its 
votaries  are  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  observing 
its  precepts  in  detail.  They  have  many  and 
strict  rules  connected  with  the  use  of  food,  which 
appear  to  embody  a  national  summary  of  table 
etiquette.      The    members   of  the   sect  are 


Lieut.-Col.  E.  G.  Paley,  swimming  across  the 
River  Gumti,  at  Lucknow.  It  seems  that  each 
squadron  goes  through  an  annual  training  during 
the  hot  weather  in  India,  and  one  part  of  this 
training  consists  in  "  swimming  horses."  The 
River  Gumti  at  Lucknow  affords  ample  scope 
for  this  pleasant  exercise.  At  the  spot  chosen 
by  the  commanding  officer,  the  river,  though 
flowing  with  little  current  at  this  time  of  the 


From  a  Photo.  M 


BREAKFAST  IN   A   BUDDHIST  MONASTERY. 


enjoined  not  to  smack  their  lips  when  eating  or 
otherwise  noisily  indicate  an  animal  relish  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  Should  an'  insect  be 
discovered  in  the  food  it  must  be  silently 
removed,  so  as  not  to  annoy  the  brotherhood 
eating  at  the  same  board,  and  so  there  is  a 
minute  and  far-reaching  catalogue  of  sins  that 
may  be  committed  while  sitting  at  a  simple 
meal.  Much  of  the  food  required  in  the 
temples  is  collected  by  the  priests  them- 
selves, who  may  be  seen  daily  on  the  waterways 
at  Bangkok  in  canoes,  with  wallets  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  begging  for  bread. 

Everyone  will  recognise  how  useful  it  is  for 
British  cavalry  to  be  able  to  swim  across  deep 
rivers  which  are  both  unbridged  and  unfordable. 
In  the  photograph  on  page  336  we  see  a  party 
of  the  18th  Hussars,  so  ably  commanded  by 


year,  is  still  very  deep.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
sight  to  watch  a  squadron  arrive  on  the 
river  bank  at  daybreak.  In  a  few  moments 
saddles  are  off  and  the  men  stripped.  They 
then  swim  across  with  their  horses  in  single  file, 
those  men  who  are  unable  to  swim  depending 
solely  on  the  exertions  of  their  horses.  The  re- 
turn journey  is  accomplished  by  forming  line  on 
the  opposite  bank  and  swimming  over  together. 

Very  interesting  indeed  is  the  last  photo- 
graph, which  depicts  Mr.  J.  Foster  Eraser  just 
about  to  cross  the  Burmese  frontier  into  China 
by  a  crazy-looking  bamboo  bridge.  A  coolie  is 
seen  bearing  Mr.  Fraser's  machine.  Mr.  Fraser 
and  his  two  interesting  companions  have  been 
riding  round  the  world  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Lunn, 
the  well-known  organizer  of  tours.  Only  one 
Englishman,    it    was    said,    had  previously 
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From  a  Photo,  by] 


BRITISH  CAVALRY  SWIMMING  THE  GUMTI  RIVER. 


IG.  W.  Lawrie  &  Co  ,  Lucknow. 


attempted  to  cross  China  by  this  route,  and 
he  was  killed.  Mr.  Fraser  and  his  companions, 
however,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  met  with 
little  molestation  beyond  stone-throwing,  though 
on  one  occasion  they  were  mobbed  by  the  whole 
population  of  a  town,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in 
the  temple,  till  the  mandarin  sent  his  guard  to 
protect  them.  The  route  was  very  rough,  wind- 
ing round  tremendous  precipices,  and  was  for  a 
large  part  of  the  way  quite  impracticable  for 
cyclists.  The  interior  of  Western  China  they 
describe  as  a  land  of  slavery  and  infanticide. 
Quite  75  per  cent,  of  the  daughters  born  in 
Chao-tung-fu  are  killed  in 
infancy,  and  thrown  into  pits 
outside  the  city  wall.  This 
town  is  also  the  great  slave 
mart  for  the  whole  of  Western 
China.  Crucifixion  and  other 
inhuman  punishments  are 
frequent.  Mr.  Fraser  rode 
alone  through  Hu-peh,  the 
most  anti  -  foreign  part  of 
China.  He  was  pursued  by 
an  excited  crowd  outside 
Sha-si,  and  only  just  reached 
the  city  in  time  to  obtain 
protection.  The  cyclists  have 
now  reached  San  Francisco, 
and  are  cycling  home  across 
America,  being  expected  in 
London  early  in  the  summer. 
By  the  way,  our  scrupulous 


regard  for  accuracy  prompts  us  to  make  the 
following  explanation  on  a  matter  which  other- 
wise would  hardly  be  worthy  of  note.  The 
title  of  the  photograph  appearing  on  page 
twenty-eight  of  the  first  number  of  The  Wide 
World  Magazine,  and  a  confirmatory  state- 
ment in  the  text  below  the  same,  were  inserted 
after  the  final  proof  had  been  passed  by  Dr. 
Lunn,  the  author  of  the  article,  and  without  his 
knowledge,  and  he  is  in  no  way  responsible 
for  a  slight  error,  which  arose  from  a  misunder- 
standing on  our  part  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  three  men  seen  ascending  the  mountain. 


MR.  J.   FOSTER  I'RASER  CROSSING  FROM  BURMAH  INTO  CHINA. 
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Savages  at  Play. 


By  Francis  Bayard. 

All  kinds  of  queer  and  quaint  entertainments  in  remote  lands,  pictured  by  actual  photographs  and 

described  by  a  veteran  traveller. 


IBB 
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OME  addle-headed  critic  once  said 
that  the  natives  of  uncivilized  or 
semi-civilized  countries  had  no  sense 
of  humour.  He  was  entirely  mis- 
taken. Just  look  at  this  magnificent 
set  of  photographs,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
These  people  do  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves 
— much  in  the  same  sort  of  style  that  we  do  — 
by  means  of  theatres,  circuses,  Punch-and-Judy 
shows,  and  a  lot  of  other  little  amusements.  In 
fact,  in  one  respect  they  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, because  most  of  their  entertainments, 
being  given  in  the  open-air  with  very  little  para- 
phernalia, are  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence. 

First  comes  a  photograph  illustrating  the 
"  Coroboree "  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  a 
form  of  entertainment  which  is  probably  un- 
equalled in  the  world  for  weird  and  fantastic 
effect.  It  is  given  on  various  occasions  of  public 
rejoicing,  such  as  a  victory  over  a  hostile  tribe, 
the  killing  of  a  large  number  of  snakes,  etc. 
It  generally  begins  at  dusk,  and  does  not 
end  til!  dawn.  This  is  the  way  it  is  done : 
A  large  bonfire  is  lighted  on  an  open  space, 
around  which  the  whole  tribe  collects — of  course, 
at  a  respectable  distance.  The  dancers,  who 
are  always  men,  now  retire  to  a  neighbour- 
ing bush  to  dress  up,  or,  rather,  to  put 
on  their  war-paint.  This  is  done  literally  (as 
will  be  seen  from  the  photograph),  chalk,  char- 
coal, and  ochre  being  liberally  used  for  the 
purpose.  Then  they  emerge  from  the  bush  and 
strike  up  an  attitude  in  front  of  the  fire,  as  a 
sort  of  tableaux  vivants,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  crowd.  Then  they  retire  again 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  come  out  in  a  new 
rig-out.  This  is  only  a  preliminary.  In 
the  actual  performance,  the  men  emerge  in 
twos  and  threes  —  dancing  the  while  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  couple  of  boomerangs 
rattled  together  by  a  player  in  front — and  enter 
the  ring  in  full  view  of  the  spectators.  There 
they  sing  and  dance,  at  first  in  a  slow,  melancholy, 
dreamy  chant,  then  in  a  fierce,  wild  roar  of 
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triumph,  to  portray  their  various  passions  in  love 
and  war.  Sometimes  each  gives  his  own  version 
of  affairs  independently,  and  sometimes  all 
dance  together  to  illustrate  some  event  of  a 
national  character.  When  the  interest  of  the 
spectators  begins  to  flag,  all  the  dancers  vanish 
simultaneously  into  the  bush  for  a  while. 
Suddenly  one  creeps  out  mysteriously  and 
begins  to  mimic  the  actions,  tone  of  voice,  etc., 
of  some  public  personage  in  the  tribe  who 
happens  to  be  among  the  spectators.  Then 
the  others  come  out  and  follow  suit, 
surrounding  their  unfortunate  victim  and 
irritating  him  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
to  the  huge  delight  of  the  crowd.  For 
this  is  a  privileged  occasion — and,  in  the 
absence  of  newspaper  critics  in  the  land,  a 
public  opportunity  for  paying  off  old  scores 
against  their  leading  politicians.  The  more  the 
culprit  objects  and  loses  his  temper,  the  more 
they  torment  him  and  make  him  miserable — till 
suddenly  they  transfer  their  attentions  to  some 
other  person  whom  they  also  consider  fair  game. 
Thus  do  the  savages  of  Australia,  who  are  the 
savagest  of  all  savages,  enjoy  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  their  brethren — as  do  many 
others. 

Itinerant  performers  are  very  common  in  the 
East.  At  the  top  of  the  next  page  we  have 
an  Egyptian  _bear-dancer  who  goes  about 
from  house  to  house  giving  a  few  minutes' 
performance  before  each.  Poor  Bruin  has 
no  option  in  the  matter,  as  he  is  led  abso- 
lutely by  the  nose.  His  claws  are  cut  off 
— in  case  he  objected  to  the  performance. 
So  the  poor  beast  is  made  to  dance,  stand  on 
his  head,  turn  somersaults,  and  feign  sickness — 
all  at  the  command  of  his  master.  Sometimes 
he  has  to  wrestle  with  him,  but  dare  not  exert 
all  his  strength,  as  a  tug  at  his  nose  would 
soon  reveal ;  in  fact,  he  must  submit  to  defeat 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  trainer  carries  his 
own  music  in  the  shape  of  a  tamboureen,  which 
also  serves  to  catch  the  piastres  of  the  bystanders. 
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F)  om  a  Photo,  by} 


AN  EGYPTIAN  BEAR-DANCER. 


In  our  next  photograph  we  see  the  "  bunder- 
wallah,"  or  monkey-dancer  of  India.  He  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  public,  and  is  quite 
willing  to  perform 
at  any  house  for 
a  few  coppers.  His 
stock  -  in  -  trade 
consists  of  two 
monkeys  (a  male 
and  a  female),  a 
he -goat,  and  a 
bundle,  contain- 
ing coloured  rags, 
bells,  beads,  and 
other  odds  and 
ends.  The  two 
monkeys  are  first 
made  to  dance, 
skip,  vault,  turn 
somersaults,  etc.  ; 
then,  as  a  reward 
for  their  skill, 
they  are  solemnly 
married  to  each 
other.  The  female 
is  dressed  up  in 
gorgeous  rags 
with  bells,  beads, 
and  other  orna- 
ments,   and  the 


marriage  ceremony  performed  over 
the  pair  by  the  trainer.  The  rite 
varies  according  to  local  custom,  but 
ends  in  every  case  in  a  triumphal 
ride  for  the  bridegroom  on  the  goat 
— leaving  the  bride  disconsolate  on 
the  ground,  as  is  shown  in  our 
photo.  Sometimes  the  goat  is  made 
to  give  an  independent  exhibition, 
which  generally  ends  in  having  to 
stand  on  four  pieces  of  wood,  one 
on  top  of  another,  and  each  no  more 
than  2in.  in  diameter.  This  serves 
to  bring  down  the  house — and  often 
the  goat  with  it. 

The  photo,  on  the  opposite  page 
shows  the  same  thing  in  Egypt, 
except  that  there  is  only  one  monkey, 
and  the  goat  is  replaced  by  a  donkey 
—  much  the  worse  for  wear  and  tear. 
In  this  case  also,  the  donkey,  not- 
withstanding his  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, has  been  taught  to  perform 
independently.  And  as  for  the 
monkey,  he  has  the  additional  attrac- 
tion of  being  a  respectable  snake- 
charmer. 

Talking  of  snake-charming,  we  have 
a  first-class  instance  of  it  in  our  next 
It  shows  a  group  of  Indian  snake- 
The  "  charm  "  comes  in  the  music. 

long  flute  with 


photo, 
charmers. 

The  chief  instrument  for  it  is  a 


From  a  Photo,  by] 


PERFORMING  GOAT  AND   MONKEYS  IN  AN   INDIAN  VILLAGE.     \_DoUfKC  &  ShepltCrd. 


SAVAGES  AT  PLAY. 
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a  bulb  in  the 
middle,  which 
produces  much 
the  same  sound 
as  a  Highland 
bagpipe.  Then 
there  are  a  primi- 
tive sort  of  a 
f  i  d  d  1  e  and  a 
drum.  You  see, 
snakes  are  not 
particular  as  to 
the  quality  of 
the  music  ;  quan- 
tity is  what  they 
want,  or,  rather, 
a  continuity  of 
it.  For,  if  all  the 
players  were  to 
stop  suddenly, 
the  cobra  we  see 
in  front  would  go 
for  the  nearest 
man.  Of  course, 
the  fangs  are 
broken  off  as  a 
rule,  though  in  a 
few  cases  they 
are  retained,  in 


From  a  Plwto.  by]     itinerant  circus  troupe  in  Cairo. 


order  to  extract 
a  more  bountiful 
largesse  from  the 
spectators.  In 
such  cases  the 
cobra  is  handled 
very  carefully. 
The  method  of 
procedure  is  this : 
As  soon  as  the 
music  starts,  the 
lid  of  the  basket 
containing  the 
cobra  is  tilted 
up  ;  the  snake 
issues  forth  and 
takes  up  an  erect 
attitude.  It  keeps 
time  with  the 
music,  swaying 
its  body  to  and 
fro,  or  sideways. 
At  a  pre-arranged 
signal  the  music 
stops  ;  immedi- 
ately the  cobra 
darts  at  the 
nearest  man — 
but    quick  as 


From  a  Photo,  by]  travelling  show — Indian  jugglers,  snake-charmers,  etc.         [Bourne  &°  Shepherd. 
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lightning  the  latter  inter- 
poses his  instrument,  and 
the  cobra  falls  with  its 
neck  over  it.  Then  the 
other  players  strike  up, 
and  the  cobra  again  stands 
erect  on  hearing  the 
music.  At  the  end  of 
the  performance  the  cobra 
has  to  be  captured,  which 
is  a  very  delicate  opera- 
tion because  of  its 
poisonous  fangs.  It  is 
usually  done  by  one  man 
who  lays  aside  his  instru- 
ment while  the  others 
still  continue  playing.  He 
takes  in  his  left  hand  a 
plate  covered  over  with  a 
thick  leaf,  and  sits  just 
before  the  cobra.  As  soon 
as  the  music  stops  at  the 
given  signal,  he  interposes 
the  plate,  receives  the 
blow  on  it,  and  with  equal 
speed  catches  the  cobra 
with  his  right  hand  just 

below  the  head,  so  that  it  cannot  turn  round  to 
bite.  Of  course,  the  whole  action  is  like  a  light- 
ning flash,  and  woe  to  him  if  he  is  a  second  too 
late.  As  for  the  poison  deposited  on  the  plate, 
it  is  carefully 
preserved  for  ex- 
perimental or 
even  medicinal 
purposes. 

These  men  are 
also  jugglers. 
Their  chief  feat 
is  the  following : 
At  the  foot  of  the 
photo,  is  shown 
a  long  strap  in 
imitation  of  a 
snake.  It  is 
thrown  to  the 
spectators  to 
make  sure  that 
it  is  really  no 
more  than  a 
strap.  The  latter 
throw  it  back  on 
the  ground.  The 
juggler  steps  for- 
ward, rolls  up  his 
sleeves  to  his 
elbows,  stoops 
down  slowly, 
holds  the  tail-end      From  a] 


AN  INDIAN  SWORD-SWALLOWER  AT  THE  STREET  CORNER. 

From  a  Photo 


of  the  strap  with  his  right 
hand  —  then  suddenly 
flicks  it  in  the  air  like  a 
whip,  and  throws  it  down 
with  one  and  the  same 
action.  It  has  become  a 
real  live  snake  !  The 
writer  has  seen  it  done 
many  a  time,  not  one 
yard  from  the  juggler,  but 
could  never  detect  any 
fraud  in  it. 

Of  course,  there  are 
jugglers  and  jugglers.  The 
higher  sort,  who  only 
exhibit  their  skill  before 
Rajahs  and  other  poten- 
tates, are  getting  scarcer 
every  day ;  but  the  ones 
who  perform  at  the  street 
corners  are  still  plentiful. 
In  our  next  photo,  we  see 
one  of  these  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  a  sword  for 
the  entertainment  of  the 
passers-by — of  course,  in 
order  to  get  something 
to  swallow  afterwards  which  is  more  digestible. 

It  would  seem  that  these  species  of  street 
performers  are  not  confined  to  India.  Here  we 
have  a  group  of  Japanese  tumblers,  who  stroll 


JAPANESE  STREET  TUMBLERS. 


[Photo. 
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From  a]      TRICK  TREE-CLIMBING  EXPERTS  IN  CEYLON.  [Photo 


about  from  street  to  street,  earning  a  few  coppers 
everywhere.    They  are  all  sinews  and  muscles, 


though  little  in  size  ;  as  for  bones,  they  seem 
to  have  none.  They  will  perform  the  same 
painful  contortions  over  and  over  again,  at 
different  places  in  succession,  and  apparently 
not  feel  the  strain.  Still  the  coppers  come 
in,  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  In  fact,  they 
earn  their  living  by  it. 

In  our  next  photo,  we  have  something 
slightly  different.  It  represents  two  expert 
tree-climbers  of  Ceylon.  It  is,  however,  a 
special  performance  which  is  shown  here, 
having  for  its  object  not  so  much  the  coppers 
of  the  spectators  below,  as  the  donations  of 
the  respective  backers.  For  this  is  a  climbing 
competition,  and  an  occasion  for  numerous 
wagers  on  the  part  of  the  spectators.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  feet  of  each  competitor 
are  bound  together  at  the  heels  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  embrace  the  tree  firmly.  The 
upward  motion  is  obtained  by  slipping  the  feet 
up  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  while  clinging  on 
to  the  tree  by  the  arms,  and  also  resting  the 
back  against  the  adjacent  tree.  As  the  race 
is  won  by  the  one  who  at  the  finish  has  his 
feet  the  highest  from  the  ground,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  right-hand  competitor  has-. a 
slight  lead,  though  both  are  evidently  taken 
aback  by  the  sudden  flash  of  the  camera. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  curious  competition 
for  the  public  entertainment.  It  is  a  ram  fight 
in  Khiva.  Look  at  the  large  crowd  backing- 
up  each  ram  !  Evidently  plenty  of  money 
will  change  hands  at  the  end  of  the  contest, 
when  one  or  other  of  the  rams  is  killed.  For 
this  is  a  serious  affair,  played  out  to  the  last  act. 


From  a] 


A  RAM  FIGHT  IN  KHIVA. 


{Pkoto. 
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The  two  rams  are  taken  20ft.  or  30ft.  apart, 
and  then  let  go.  They  seem  to  recognise  in  each 
other  their  natural  antagonist ;  so,  with  bent 
head  they  rush  furiously  on  and  meet  in  the 
middle  with  a  terrific  crash.  One  would  imagine 
that  any  skull  would  be  smashed  by  such  a 
collision ;  not  so, .  however,  with  these  rams. 
They  are  merely  dazed  for  a  moment,  and  im- 
mediately separated,  so  to  speak,  by  their 
respective  "  bottle-holders."  After  a  little  rubbing 
down  they  are  started  afresh — with  the  same 
result.  And  so  on,  the  contest  continues  till 
one  or  other  skull  is  cracked  and  the  un- 
fortunate beast  rolls  over.  In  the  middle  of  the 
photo.,  sitting  on  a  sort  of  raised  platform,  will 
be  seen  the  local  magnate,  who  usually  presides 
on  these  occasions. 

Our  next  photograph  represents  a  group  of 
circus  performers  in  India,  who  stroll  about 
from  house  to  house,  and  exhibit  their  skill  on 
the  slightest  provocation.    A  long  pole  is  placed 


COMPLETE   ITINERANT  OPEN-AIR  CIRCUS  IN  INDIA 

From  a  Photo,  hy  Bourne  Shepherd. 


on  the  ground,  and  held  in  position  by  four 
guy  -  ropes  ;  it  carries  two  horizontal  bars 
near  the  top  for  the  support  of  the  performers. 
That  is  all — the  whole  structure  requiring  about 
five  minutes  to  rig  up.  Then  the  show  begins. 
One  of  the  performers  steps  forward,  salaams  to 
the  spectators,  and  starts  tumbling  about  the 
ground  with  various  contortions,  chanting  the 
while  in  a  weird  monotone  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  tom-tom.  Then  he  jumps  up,  climbs 
up  the  pole,  and  goes  through  a  few  more 
tricks  on  the  horizontal  bar.  In  the  meantime, 
another  player  steps  forward  and  begins  a 
game  of  his  own.  Being  generally  disguised 
in  a  fantastic  manner  with  feathers,  skins,  etc., 
he  causes  much  merriment  by  his  ludicrous 
mimicry  of  birds  and  animals,  and  thereby 
starts  a  shower  of  coppers  from  the  bystanders. 
Then  he  throws  off  the  disguise,  does  a  few  more 
antics  on  the  ground,  and  finally  climbs  up  the 
pole  to  join  his  colleague.  There  the  two  go 
through  a  few  evolutions,  while 
perhaps  a  third  performer  be- 
gins on  the  ground.  And  so 
on,  the  performance  continues 
as  long  as  the  spectators  are 
good  enough  to  keep  up  the 
shower  of  coppers.  When  that 
ceases,  one  of  the  players 
climbs  up  to  the  very  top  of 
the  pole,  balances  himself  on 
his  knee  over  it,  and  tells 
the  people  in  graphic  language 
what  agonies  he  is  enduring 
for  the  sake  of  their  coppers. 
That  has  the  effect  of  bringing 
down  a  sort  of  a  benefit  shower, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  players 
climb  down,  take  up  the  pole, 
and  walk  away — to  repeat  the 
same  performance  before  a 
fresh  crowd  a  few  hundred 
yards  off. 

A  rather  lighter  form  of 
entertainment  is  shown  in  our 
next  photo.  It  is  a  street 
scene  in  Shanghai.  As  we 
are  told  that  the  mariner's 
compass,  gunpowder,  bank- 
notes, and  a  heap  of  other 
miscellaneous  things  were  first 
invented  in  China,  we  may 
safely  infer  that  this  photo, 
represents  something  like  the 
original  of  the  Punch-and-Judy 
show  which  is  now  so  common 
in  this  country.  But  it  is 
something  more;  it  is  actually 
a  portable  miniature  theatre  in 
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A  CHINESE   I'UNCH-AND-JUDY  SHOW. 


the  Flowery  Land.  On  high  days  and  holidays 
the  heathen  Chinaman  gives  himself  up  entirely 
to  enjoyment.  All  business  is  laid  aside  for  the 
moment,  and  nothing  short  of  a  bombardment 
of  their  town  by  a  foreign  fleet  would  induce 
them  to  give  up  their  fun  for  the  day.  Con- 
sequently, thousands  of  pig-tailed  pleasure- 
seekers,  attired  in  gorgeous  flowing  robes,  are  to 
be  seen  on  such 
occasions  pro- 
menading the 
street,  and  stop- 
ping now  and 
again  to  enjoy 
the  performances 
of  these  travel- 
ling showmen. 
The  actors  are 
wooden  puppets, 
worked  by  in- 
visible strings. 
T  h  e  s  h  o  w  m  a  n 
usually  asks  his 
audience  whether 
they  would  have 
a  comedy  or  a 
tragedy,  and  then 
begins  accord- 
ingly. He  some- 
times panders  to 
the  public  taste, 
by  dressing  up  a 
puppet  in  the 
clothes  of  a  Euro- 
p  e  a  n .  The 
"foreign  devil"      From  a) 


is  first  subjected  to  all  sorts 
of  indignities,  ignominiously 
beaten  in  a  broadsword 
combat,  and  finally  jerked 
out  of  sight,  amid  the  frantic 
yells  of  the  audience. 

In  the  matter  of  puppets, 
however,  there  cannot  be 
anything  more  magnificent 
than  the  set  reproduced  in 
our  next  photograph.  It 
represents  the  Wyang,  or 
puppet-play  of  Java.  It  will 
be  seen  that  each  figure  is 
a  beautiful  piece  of  carving 
by  itself,  and  is  almost  a 
work  of  art.  The  figures 
carry  pointed  rods  at  the 
bottom,  and  are  thereby 
fixed  to  two  long  horizontal 
bamboos  about  3ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  performances 
are  given  in  the  villages,  and 
are  attended  by  vast  crowds  of  the  people.  The 
player  sits  in  front  and  begins  a  song  relating 
the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  Javan  history.  As 
each  personage  is  mentioned,  a  puppet  is  fixed 
on  to  the  bamboo,  and  its  arms  and  legs  worked 
by  invisible  wires  to  sustain  its  character  in  the 
story.  In  this  manner  the  puppets  are  gradually 
produced  till  the  whole  cast  is  complete,  as  seen 
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in  the  photograph.  Sometimes  only  two  puppets 
are  shown  ;  then  a  very  interesting  dialogue  takes 
place  (of  course,  spoken  by  the  player  in  varying 
tones),  animated  by  the  graphic  gestures  of  the 
puppets  under  the  agency  of  the  invisible  wires. 
When  the  performance  is  given  at  night,  the 
figures  themselves  are  not  shown,  but  are  placed 
behind  a  sheet  of  cloth,  on  which  their  shadows 
are  cast  by  means  of  a  lamp.  The  effect  is 
weird  and  magical,  especially  as  the  profile  of 
the  figures  is  somewhat  fantastic,  if  not  actually 
unhuman. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  chiefs  of  the 
federated  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  was 
recently  held  with  great  eclat.  Seven  friendly 
chiefs  were   sumptuously  regaled  for  several 


days,  and,  during  intervals,  entertained  with 
dramatic  performances,  one  of  which  is  re- 
produced in  our  photo.  It  was  given  by  a 
troupe  calling  itself  "The  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatrical  Co.  "  !  The  plots  were  taken  chiefly 
from  Indian  and  Arabian  sources,  but  the 
dialogues  were  spoken  in  the  Malay  dialect.  As 
•the  plays  lasted  for  several  hours  at  a  time,  the 
audience  often  got  very  tired  and  sleepy  ;  so,  to 
wake  them  up,  guns  and  pistols  were  mysteriously 
fired  in  the  background  from  time  to  time — 
often  at  the  most  pathetic  scenes  !  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  central  figure  in  the  photo, 
is  wearing  a  sort  of  false  nails,  several  inches 
long.  They  are  supposed  to  add  to  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  gestures. 


( To  be  continued. ) 


EXTRA  ORDINAR  Y  ANNO  UNCEMENT. 

In  the  August  Number  of  The  Wide  World  Magazine  will  appear  the  first  instalment  of  the  LIFE  AND 
ADVENTURES  OF  LOUiS  DE  ROUGEMONT.  Now,  mark  what  we  say  about  this.  So  thrilling,  so 
extraordinary,  so  astounding,  so  appalling,  so  all  but  incredible  will  Monsieur  de  Rougemonf  s  story  be  found,  that  we, 
who  ai'e  in  possession  of  the  narrative  taken  down  verbatim  from  his  lips  in  thin  office,  can  jearlessly  assert  that  this 
haunting  and  amazing,  yet  absolutely  true,  narrative  will  create  an  extraordinary  sensation  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
More  than  that  we  will  not  say  here. 

The  illustrations  are  being  prepared  under  M.  de  Rougemonf  s  own  supervision,  and  these  alone,  quite  apart 
from  the  text,  will  be  enough  to  set  the  whole  world  lathing  about  this  marvellous  man. 

We  shall  not  give  much  away  by  stating  that  M.  de  Rougemonf  s  astounding  adventures  commenced  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  end  virtually  in  the  present  year  of  grace.  As  every  intelligent  person  knows,  adventure  and  romance 
recede  before  the  explorer  and  the  pioneer  of  civilization,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  also  that  never  again  in  the 
world's  history  will  it  be  possible  for  any  man  of  zvhatsoever  nationality  to  go  through  the  same  adventures. 
Practically  only  the  desolate.  Poles  of  our  planet  remain  unexplored.  Our  readers,  in  view  of  this  gigantic  sensation, 
are  advised  to  give  their  orders  beforehand  to  their  newsagents,  as  a  stupendous  demand  is  expected  for  the  August 
Number.  Bear  this  extraordinary  announcement  in  mind,  and  see  whether  the  narrative  bears  us  out.  The  story  of 
Louis  de  Rougemont  will  be  the  literary  sensation  of  the  closing  century,  and  no  words  in  the  language  can  adequately 
describe  the  marvels  mentioned  in  it. 


A  dramatic,  weird,  and  all  but   incredible  story.      Read  it  and  judge  for  yourself  whether  this 

phrase  is  exaggerated. 


HILST  with  my  regiment  in  Secun- 
derabad  towards  the  end  of  the 
forties,  I  became  very  chummy  with 

W  1,  a  lieutenant  in  one  of  the 

native  regiments.  Everybody  liked 
him.  He  was  a  good  sportsman,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  very  soul  of  honour. 
His    regiment    left  en  route  for  Jaulna,  and 

shortly  after  it  was  reported  that  W  1  had 

disappeared,  and  that  there  were  large  defalca- 
tions  in  the  mess 
accounts,  of  which  he  had 
been  secretary  for  some 
years.  So  high  was  his 
reputation  for  probity,  that 
the  mess  president,  his  own 
commandant,  had  passed 
the  accounts  time  after  time 
without  going  into  them. 
On    the    march  Major 

\V  r  and  W-— t  had  a 

quarrel  about  getting  ordi- 
nary fresh  stores,  and 

W  1  was  removed  from 

being  secretary  and  directed 
to  give  over  charge  of  the 
mess  to  a  brother  officer — 
which  he  readily  and  cheer- 
fully agreed  to  do  in  a  few 

days.   W  r  had  removed 

W  1  in  a  fit  of  temper, 

and  was  rather  sorry  the 
next  day  he  had  done  so, 
and  meant  to  reinstate  him 
shortly.    His  consternation 
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may  be  imagined  when,  on  the  regiment  resuming 

its  march,  the  adjutant  reported  that  W  1  was 

missing.  There  were  no  telegraphs  in  India  in 
those  days,  and  although  every  search  was  made 
for  VV  t's  whereabouts,  he  was  never  dis- 
covered ;  but  on  the  mess  accounts  being 
scrutinized,  a  deficiency  of  over  4,000  Rs.  was 

discovered,  and  which  Major  W  r  had  to 

make   good.     At   long   intervals  there  were 

rumours  that  W  1  had  escaped  to  Bombay 

in  native  disguise,  and  that 
he  was  a  trooper  in  the  Cape 
Mounted  Rifles,  and  finally 
that  he  had  met  with  his 
death  by  an  elephant. 

So  universal  a  favourite 

was  *W  1,    that  nearly 

everybody  but  his  com- 
mandant was  rather  glad 
that  he  had  got  away — ■ 
especially  when,  some  years 
afterwards,  we  heard  that 
the  sum  deficient  had  been 
repaid.  He  was  some  five 
or  six  years  senior  to  me, 
and  was  very  kind  to  me 
when  I   was    a  griffin. 

W  1  was  never  in  want 

of  money,  and  Bunseloll, 
the  soucar,  would  cash  a 
cheque  for  him  to  any 
amount.  His  friends  would 
have  found  the  money  for 
him  at  any  time.  Why. 
therefore,  should  he  be  a 
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defaulter  for  a  paltry  4,000  Rs.,  and  become  a 
dishonoured  wanderer?  For  upwards  of  forty 
years  I  never  heard  anything  more  of  him,  and, 
indeed,  had  almost  forgotten  all  about  him. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  residing  in  a  seaport 
town  in  the  North  of  France,  and  during  the 
season,  accompanied  by  my  son,  a  lad  of 
ten,  used  to  go  to  a  village  about  ten  miles 
off  to  fish.  Occasionally  I  saw  an  invalid 
being  wheeled  about  in  a  Bath  chair,  and 
somebody  told  me  he  was  an  Englishman, 
believed  to  be  a  retired  officer,  who  lived  in  a 
cottage  near  our  fishing-place — that  he  was  a 
great  invalid,  and  associated  with'no  one.  Poor 
fellow !  I  could  sympathize  with  him,  for  we 
knew  scarcely  anybody,  and  a  new  acquaintance 
would  be  a  godsend.  I  called  on  him,  but  was 
not  admitted.  I  left  my  card,  but  as  no  notice 
was  taken  of  my  visit  I  did  not  repeat  it.  One 
day  my  son  was  alone  and  had  caught  a  couple 
of  fine  trout,  and  coming  across  the  invalid 
accosted  him,  and  asked  him  to  accept  one, 
which  he  did,  adding,  "  I  presume  you  are  the 
son  of  Colonel  Pollok,  who  called  on  me  some 
days  ago  ?  Tell  him  I  am  not  equal  to  receiving 
him,  but  I  will  write  to  him  some  day." 

I  saw  him  some  time  afterwards,  but  beyond 
taking  off  my  hat,  no  intercourse  took  place 
between  us.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  his 
face  appeared  familiar  to  me,  but  I  could  not 
catch  his  name  ;  the  French  villagers  distorted 
it  beyond  recognition,  nor  could  I  think  where 
I  had  known  or  seen  him,  and  I  heard  nothing 
more  till  one  day  I  got  a  letter  from  a  notary 
requesting  me  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Captain 

W  1,  who  had  died  a  day  or  two  ago  at  the 

village  of   .    "  W  1  !  W  1  !  "  I  kept 

repeating.    "  It  can't  be  the  W  1  I  knew  in 

India,  who  disappeared  suddenly  ?  "  It  was  no 
use  speculating — a  day  or  two  would  remove 
all  doubts.  I  attended  the  funeral,  and  asked 
the  notary  why  I  had  been  sent  for.  "  I  have  a 
packet  to  deliver  to  you,"  he  said,  and  pro- 
duced a  parcel,  which  he  gave  me.  I  lost  no 
time  in  returning  home  and  reading  its  con- 
tents. Its  writer  was  indeed  my  old  friend 
W  1,  and  this  is  the  story  he  related : — 

"  I  did  not  like  to  receive  you,  P  ,"  he 

wrote,  "  as  I  did  not  know  whether  you  would 
care  to  renew  our  old  friendship.  The  poor 
have  few  friends,  the  dishonoured  none — and 
I  am  both.  My  sad  history  is  this  :  I  never 
was  in  want  of  money,  for  I  had  an  interest 
in  a  large  manufactory,  which  my  father  left 
me,  and  I  was  entitled  to  several  hundreds  a 
year,  an  income  which,  however,-  fluctuated. 
The  partners  always  cashed  my  drafts,  which 
were  never  very  heavy,  and,  as  I  intended  to 
take  furlough,  as  soon  as  it  was  due  I  drew 


only  a  portion  of  my  income,  leaving,  as  I 
believed,  ample  funds  for  home  expenses. 

"  I  was  very  unlucky  in  the  Mole  Alley  Races, 
the  year  I  disappeared,  and  lost  over  4,000  Rs. 
I  gave  Bunseloll  an  order  for  the  amount,  which 
he  paid  over  to  me  at  once — he  had  often  cashed 
cheques  for  me  before,  and  they  had  always 
been  met — but  this  was  returned  indorsed, 
'Refer  to  drawer.'  I  was  astounded ;  there 
ought  to  have  been,  at  least,  a  couple  of 
thousand  pounds  due  to  me.  Bunseloll  behaved 
very  shabbily,  and  declared  that,  unless  I  paid 
him  the  amount,  with  interest,  within  three 
days,  he  would  report  me  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  I  had  a  Hoondie  for  3,000  Rs. 
which  I  was  just  going  to  remit  to  Madras 
on  account  of  our  mess,  but  there  was  no 
hurry  for  the  payment,  and  in  a  weak  moment 
I  gave  it  to  him,  together  with  the  balance  in 
cash,  thinking  I  could  easily  replace  it  in  three 
months,  and  as  the  mess  accounts  had  only  just 
been  audited,  I  never  doubted  I  should  be  able 
to  remit  the  amount  to  the  agents  in  Madras 
before  the  next  inspection.  I  wrote  home  very 
strongly,  and  directed  that  the  whole  of  the 
amount  due  to  me  then  was  to  be  remitted  to 

A  &  Co.,  bankers  in  Madras,  and  that  in 

future  all  sums  that  were  mine  should  also  be 
remitted  there  when  due. 

"  Two  months  and  a  half  passed.  I  expected 
the  letter  in  reply  to  mine  at  Jaulna.  We  were 
on  the  march  when  that  unfortunate  quarrel  took 
place,  and  I  was  removed  and  directed  to  hand 

the  mess  accounts  over  to  G  .     I  could  not 

obtain  the  money  where  we  were,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  I  should  be  a  dishonoured  man  under  arrest, 
and  the  result  must  be  exposure,  dismissal  from 
the  service,  and.  most  probably  imprisonment. 
This  prospect  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 
About  a  mile  off  our  camp  was  an  Arab  dealer 
returning  to  Bombay  with  some  horses.  He 
was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  we  had  had  deal- 
ings together.  I  went  to  him  and  tried  to  induce 
him  to  advance  me  the  money,  but  he  said  he 
was  not  a  soucar.  I  told  him  I  should  be 
disgraced  if  I  did  not  get  it  within  twenty-four 
hours — still  he  would  not  or  could  not  help  me. 
Then  said  I,  '  Will  you  help  me  to  escape  to 
Bombay?  '  He  agreed  to  do  so  if  I  would  pay 
him  down  500  Rs.  and  hand  him  over  my  three 
Arab  horses.  It  was  a  hard  bargain,  but  I  saw 
no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulties  I 
was  in.  I  had  some  300  Rs.  of  my  own,  and  I 
took  300  more  from  the  mess  moneys.  I  dressed 
up  as  a  syce.  I  could  talk  Hindustani  like  a 
native,  and  during  the  night  I  went  off  quietly, 
riding  one  horse  and  leading  the  others — without 
anyone  being  the  wiser.  Within  a  couple  of 
hours  of  my  departure  my  steeds,  from  being 
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grey,  had  become  bay,  chestnut,  and  black,  and 
I  their  syce. 

"In  the  hubbub  attending  the  discovery  of  my 
absence,  no  one  thought  of  visiting  the  Arab 
dealer,  barely  a  mile  away,  but  search  was  made 
for  me  far,  far  away.  The  Arab  dealer  remained 
where  he  was  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then 
leisurely  marched  by  the  regular  stages  to 
Bombay.  I  remained  two  months  in  his  stables, 
and  then  he  told  me  he  had  sold  a  couple  of 
Arab  stallions  for  stud  purposes  for  the  Cape, 
and  that  I  could  go  with  them  if  I  wished.  I 
accepted,  of  course,  and  no  one  suspected  that 

Abdullah  the  syce  was  the  VV  1  so  well  known 

throughout  the'  Madras  Presidency.  After  I 
had  duly  delivered  over  my  steeds,  I  discarded 
my  disguise  and  enlisted  in  the  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles. 

"  I  remained  with  them  for  five  years.  I  then 
obtained  my  discharge  and  returned  to  England. 
I  found  the  business  that  my  father  had  estab- 
lished so  firmly  in  a  tottering  state,  and  that  no 
more  money  had  been  remitted  to  India  on  my 
account.     However,  I  got  sufficient  from  my 

partners  to  repay  W  r,  and  with  the  balance, 

some  ^500,  I  returned  to  the  Cape.    I  had 


made  the  acquaintance  of 
Gordon  dimming,  the  famous 
hunter,  and  at  one  time  it  was 
in  contemplation  that  we  should 
conjointly  make  another  trip 
nto  the  interior  of  Africa.  But 
Cumming  changed  his  mind, 
preferring  to  remain  at  home 
with  his  exhibition,  but  he  gave 
me  many  useful  hints,  and, 
purchasing  all  I  required,  I  set 
up  as  a  professional  hunter.  I 
bought  two  waggons  and  two 
teams  of  bullocks,  and  five 
good  horses,  went  inland,  and 
traded  and  hunted  for  ten  years. 
I  was  very  lucky,  and  by  the 
sale  of  ivory,  hides,  horns,  and 
curios,  I  made  sufficient  money 
to  buy  myself  an  annuity  which 
would  suffice  to  keep  me  in 
comparative  affluence  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life.  But  the 
devil  tempted  me  to  make  one 
more  trip  before  leaving  Africa 
and  settling  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, as  I  had  determined  to 
do.  I  was  luckier  than  usual — 
had  my  waggons  full,  and  I  was 
returning  when  the  fly  appeared, 
and  my  cattle  and  horses  died 
off  one  by  one.  Forming  a 
camp  near  water,  and  leaving 
my  waggons  and  men  there,  I,  with  a  gun- 
bearer,  set  out  to  try  and  reach  a  missionary 
station  some  sixty  miles  off,  and  there  get  a  span 
of  cattle  to  remove  my  goods,  which  were  worth 
fully  a  thousand  pounds.  We  had  a  dreary 
trudge,  for  people  do  not  walk  as  a  rule  in  South 
Africa,  and  we  subsisted  on  what  we  shot.  We 
had  completed  forty  out  of  the  sixty  miles,  and 
I  hoped  in  another  twenty-four  hours  to  be  at 
my  destination.  The  country  was  hilly,  cut  up 
with  ravines,  and  most  unexpectedly  we  came 
upon  a  herd  of  elephants.  It  would  have  been 
as  well  if  I  had  left  them  alone.  But  I 
was  covetous  of  the  ivories  carried  by 
several  of  the  bulls,  and  killed  three  and 
wounded  a  fourth.  This  one  would  not  die. 
I  had  fired  some  dozen  bullets  into  him,  but  he 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  We  lost  sight 
of  him  amongst  the  kopjes,  and  in  tracking  him 
up,  he  suddenly  charged  down  upon  us.  I 
escaped  by  throwing  myself  behind  some 
creepers,  but  my  gun-carrier  stood  in  his  path 
and  fired  both  barrels  of  my  heavy  rifle  into  his 
head.  Before  the  smoke  cleared  away  my  poor 
attendant  was  a  shapeless  mass  of  clay.  I  now 
thought  only  of  the  death  of  the  monster,  and 
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of  avenging  my  follower — but  he  led  me  a  long 
chase.  At  last,  from  the  top  of  an  eminence  1 
saw  him  standing  near  some  rocks,  evidently 
waiting  for  me.  I  took  the  bearings,  and  by 
walking  round  some  outlying  hillocks  I  hoped 
to  creep  up  near  enough  to  administer  a  coup  de 
grace.  I  got  to,  the  place  I  wanted  to  all  right. 
I  was  between  two  rocks,  and  close  by  was  a 
deep  trench,  about  7ft.  broad,  which  I  could 
easily  jump,  but  which  would  stop  any  living 
elephant. 

"I  was  thinking  of  advancing,  when  the  monster 
evidently  got  the  wind  of  me  and  charged  head- 
long. I  let  him  come  within  6ft.  or  8ft, 
and  then  let  him  have  the  contents  of  both 
barrels,  and  sprang  backwards,  intending  to 
clear  the  trench  —  but  my  foot  slipped  and  I  fell 
headlong  into  it,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  in 
total  darkness.  I  was  a  good  deal  shaken,  and 
on  recovering  my  feet  I  found  I  was  in  a  living 
grave.  The  walls  were  scarped  granite  and  the 
aperture  above  was  closed  by  the  huge  body  of 
the  elephant,  who  filled  it  completely.    I  lit  a 


•  MY   FOOT  SUITED  AND  I   FELL  HEADLONG. 


match  to  examine  my  position  more  carefully  — 
there  was  a  lot  of  debris  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  and  an  inner  cave — raised  above  the 
outer  portion  about  two  feet.  For  a  wonder 
there  was  also  a  small  trickling  stream  which 
flowed  along  on  one  side,  disappearing  in  a 
fissure  at  the  extremity.  I  collected  the  decayed 
debris  and  formed  of  them  several  torches.  To 
escape  seemed  impossible — to  move  that  mass 
of  flesh  above  would  tax  the  strength  of  a  team 
of  cattle — I  alone  could  not  have  moved  it  an 
inch. 

"  I  was  in  the  wilderness.  To  hope  for  help 
was  futile — there  were  no  inhabitants.  I  knew 
of  no  hunters  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
missionary  I  was  about  to  visit  was  a  fair  sports- 
man and  a  lay  brother,  but  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  wander  in  these  wilds,  as  he  could  get 
what  game  he  required  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  station.  I  saw  no  prospect  before  me  but 
a  slow  and  painful  death.  The  heat  was 
stifling — there  was  just  enough  air  circulating  to 
keep  me  alive.  Still,  I  did  not  quite  despair. 
Vultures  would  be  attracted  by  the  mass  of 
flesh,  and"  perhaps  induce  some  wandering 
natives  to  follow  them — then  there  were  lions, 
who  would  demolish  the  flesh  in  a  few  days,  and 
I  should  be  able  to  scramble  out  of  my  living 
grave. 

"  I  had  a  few  biscuits  in  my  pocket — what  had 
become  of  my  rifle  I  did  not  know,  as  it 
was  not  in  the  trench   with  me.  My 
cartridges  (for  breechloaders  had  just  been 
introduced)  were  useless.    My  flask  con- 
tained some  brandy,  and  if  very  hard  up 
for  food  I  could  cut  a  steak  out  of  the 
Goliath  above  me.   I  cleared  out  the  cave, 
which  ran  underground  about  8ft.    I  had 
to  be  careful  with  my  matches, 
for  I  had  only  one  box  with 
me,  and  it  was  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish day  from  night  except 
by  the  weird  cries  of  jackals, 
hyenas,  and  other  wild  beasts. 
I  could  hear  the  rush  of  wings, 
and   knew  that  the  obscene 
birds  were  collecting  in  their 
thousands,  but  even  they  with 
their   powerful    beaks  could 
make  no  impression  on  the 
pachydermatous    hide  until 
decay  set  in.   I  was  in  a  sort  of 
stupor.    I  heard  no  lions  roar- 
ing, but  the  snarling  of  hyenas 
was  incessant,   and  whilst  it 
lasted  I  knew  it  was  night.  My 
biscuits  were  soon  exhausted 
— fortunately  the  rill  of  water 
was  sweet  and  cool. 
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men, 


"  1  CUT  OUT  A  PIECE  OF    FLESH   ABOVE  ME. 


"  At  last,  pressed  by  hunger,  with  my  shikar 
knife  I  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  flesh  above  me 
and  broiled  it  in  the  embers  of  a  fire  I  lit  out 
of  the  debris,  but  the  smoke  nearly  blinded  and 
choked  me,  and  the  stench  sickened  me  ;  the 
meat  was  so  tough  and  nauseous  that  I  could 
not  swallow  it.  At  last  I  heard  lions  roaring, 
and  a  report  above  convinced  me  that  the  body, 
extended  with  gas,  had  burst.  Now  all  the 
quadrupeds  and  bipeds  could  devour  it  ;  but 
would  they  do  so  in  time  to  save  my  life?  I 
feared  not,  for  hunger  and  want  of  fresh  air 
were  slowly,  but  surely,  killing  me.  Driven  to 
desperation  by  hunger,  I  stepped  out  of  my 
cave  into  the  trench,  intending  to  cut  out  a 
portion  of  the  now  putrid  flesh,  when  I  felt  a 
shower  falling  on  me,  and,  lighting  one  of  the 
few  matches  left,  I  discovered  to  my  horror  that 
not  only  was  the  floor  several  inches  deep 
covered  with  maggots,  but  that  they  were  raining 
down  on  me. 

"  I  staggered  back  towards  the  cave,  and  there 
consciousness  left  me.  When  I  regained  my 
senses  I  found  myself  in  bed  attended  by  the 
missionary  and  his  wife,  and  it  was  many  days 
before  he  would  relate  how  I  came  to  be  under 
his  care — for,  alas  !  I  soon  discovered  that  I  was 


bereft  of  both 
my  legs  from 
the  knee  down. 
Then  I  had  a 
relapse,  and  lay 
between  life  and 
death  for  fully 
three  months.  I 
can  never  suffi- 
ciently express 
my  gratitude  to 

Mr.  M   and 

his  wife  for  all 
the  kindness 
they  showed  me, 
and  the  care 
they  took  of  me. 
When  I  was 
sufficiently  well 
to  be  carried  into 
the  veranda,  he 
told  me  some 
wandering  bush- 
attracted  by  the 
chattering  of  the  vultures, 
visited  the  spot.  They 
heard  groans,  and  on  dragging 
away  the  skeleton  of  the  levia- 
than to  extract  the  tusks,  they 
saw  my  legs  hanging  down  from 
the  cave.  They  lifted  me  from 
my  living  grave  and  carried  me 
to  the  missionary  station,  where  it  was  found 
necessary  to  amputate  both  my  legs,  for  they 
had  been  riddled  through  and  through  by 
hundreds  of  maggots,  and  doubtless  in  a  day  or 
two  mortification  would  have  set  in. 

"  I  had  been  imprisoned  eight  days,  and  it  was 
a  marvel  I  had  not  died. 

"  It  was  useless  my  going  to  Australia  in  my 
crippled  state.  I  had  a  widowed  sister  living  in 
the  North  of  France,  and,  after  realizing  the 
money  by  the  sale  of  my  last  venture — for  the 
missionary  sent  for  my  waggons  when  I  was  able 
10  indicate  where  they  were,  and  where  they 
were  found  —  but  no  traces  of  the  Hottentots 
who  had  been  with  me  were  ever  discovered, 
and  whether  they  got  back  to  civilization  or  died 
on  the  way  I  never  knew.  They  had  deserted 
the  waggons.  I  left  the  Cape,  purchased  a 
further  annuity,  joined  my  sister,  and  have  lived 
ever  since  where  I  am  now.  She  died  some  years 
ago,  and  my  life  has  been,  indeed,  dreary  since." 

This  was  the  letter  handed  to  me  ;  portions 
have  been  omitted,  having  reference  to  purely 
private  affairs  of  others.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  writer  was  my  former  friend, 

W  1,  who  so  mysteriously  disappeared  in 

1850. 


The  "  Sa  viks  lie."  * 

By  Lieut.  R.  E.  Peary,  U.S.N. 

The  whole  history  of  Lieut.   Peary's   meteorite   told   by  the   great   Arctic   explorer  himself,  and 
illustrated  by  means  of  some  very  interesting  photos. 


From  a]  lieutenant  peaky,  mks.  peaky,  and  their  little  daughter  ahnighto.  [Photo. 
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PECULIAR  interest  attaches  to 
aerolites,  those  strange,  rare  bodies 
which,  issuing  from  the  infinite 
abyss  of  universal  space,  fall  upon 
the  earth  with  loud  detonations, 
accompanied  by  flashes  or  trails  of  brilliant 
light. 

Legends  and  records,  more  or  less  mythical, 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  days 
concerning  the  arrival  of  some  of  these  heavenly 
visitants  ;  and  they  have  been,  without  exception, 
objects  of  veneration,  awe,  and  even  worship. 
Some  of  them  have  played  a  part  in  history  and 
are  still  in  existence,  venerated  for  memorable 
associations,  historical  and  religious. 

Peculiarly  interesting  are  the  "  Saviksue  "  or 
Cape  York  aerolites,  not  only  from  their  size, 
their  unusual  purity  and  homogeneousness  of 

*  "  Saviksue,"  Eskimo  word  meaning  great  iron-stones.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Peary  returned  from  the  Arctic 
Regions,  he  brought  with  him  two  large  aerolites  of  pure  metallic 
iron.  These  aerolites  had  been  the  source  from  which  for  genera- 
tions a  little  tribe  of  Eskimos,  the  Arctic  Highlanders,  had  obtained 
the  iron  for  their  knives.  The  larger  of  these  two  aerolites,  the 
woman,  weighs  about  6.ooolb..  the  smaller,  the  dog,  about  i.ooolb. 
With  the  exception  of  the  large  Cranbourne  siderite  in  the  British 
Museum,  weighing  some  8,ooolb.,  the  larger  of  these  two  aerolites 
(the  "woman")  far  exceeds  the  largest  in  any  of  the  other  large 
museums  of  the  world.  The  gems  of  the  National  Museum,  the 
Paris  Museum,  the  Yale  College  Museum,  and  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum  weigh  respectively  2,5001b.  (estimated),  1,7091b.,  1,6301b., 
and  1,0131b.,  while  r',e  largest  in  the  Museums  of  Vienna  and  the 
University  of  Bom?  .ire  still  smaller. 


composition,  and  the  extreme  northern  latitude 
in  which  they  are  found,  but  because  they 
were  apparently  Heaven-sent  to  supply  one  of 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  northerly  tribe  of 
human  beings — a  little  family  of  Arctic  abori- 
gines, numbering  but  a  few  more  than  two 
hundred  souls — literally  ice-imprisoned  in  the 
gloomy  depths  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 

These  huge  masses  of  pure,  soft  iron,  sent 
to  a  people  so  imprisoned  and  isolated  that  only 
by  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence  could 
they  obtain  the  precious  metal,  have  enabled 
that  people  to  pass  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the 
Iron  Age. 

The  authentic  history  of  these  interesting 
aerolites  can  be  told  in  a  few  words.  In  1818 
Captain  John  Ross,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  dis- 
covered the  Arctic  coasts  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  York  to  be  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
previously  unknown  Eskimos.  Much  to  his 
surprise,  he  found  in  their  possession  iron,  which 
they  said  they  had  obtained  from  great  masses 
forming  part  of  a  mountain  in  their  country. 
Pieces  of  this  iron,  taken  home  by  Captain  Ross 
and  analyzed,  were  found  to  contain  nickel, 
indicating  meteoric  origin. 

Various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  locate  these 
"  Iron  Mountains  "  were  made  during  the  follow- 
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From  a]  raising  the  meteorite  from  the  hold.  \Photo. 


ing  seventy-six  years,  and  on  Wednesday,  May 
16th,  1894,  I  left  my  Arctic  head-quarters  at 
Anniversary  Lodge  in  search  of  them,  being 
moved  to  the  enterprise  by 'information  which  I 
had  obtained  at  various  times  from  my  Eskimo 
friends.  Lee  accompanied  me,  and  my  iron 
runner  sledge,  drawn  by  ten  fine  dogs,  was  loaded 
with  our  provisions  and  equipment. 

At  the  Eskimo  settlement  of  Netiulumi,  on 
the  south  side  of  Whale  Sound,  I  picked  up  my 
guide  Telikoteenah.  This  man  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  region  about  Cape  York, 
where  he  had  lived  for  several  seasons,  and  he 
professed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  location 
of  the  "  Saviksue  "  (aerolites),  which  he  said  he 
had  seen  repeatedly.  He  told  me  that  the 
smallest  was  about  the  size  of  a  "  mikkie  "  (dog) 
— indicating  a  dog  curled  up  — the  other  much 
larger,  and  that  they  were  up  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  in  Melville  Bay,  far  to  the  east  of 
Cape  York. 

After  much  talk  and  considerable  hesitation 
he  agreed  to  guide  me  to  the  aerolites,  and  we 
started  with  sixteen  dogs  and  two  sledges.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days  of  arduous  sledging  along 
the  savage  Arctic  coast  we  had  rounded  the 
dark  cliffs  of  Cape  York,  and  were  approaching 
the  head  of  a  little  bight  well  into  the  recesses 
of  Melville  Bay,    The  wonderful  iron-stones  lay 

v»i.  i.-ae. 


on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  near  the  head  of  this 
bight,  according  to  my  guide's  report,  but  now 
they  were  deeply  buried  in  the  winter's  snows. 

After  passing  some  500yds.  up  a  narrow 
valley,  Telikoteenah  stopped  and  began  probing 
with  his  whip  handle,  until  a  bit  of  blue  trap 
rock,  projecting  above  the  snow,  caught  his 
eye.  Kicking  aside  the  snow  he  exposed  more 
shards,  and  told  me  this  was  the  top  of  the  pile 
of  stones  used  by  his  ancestors  in  pounding 
fragments  from  the  "  Saviksue."  He  then 
indicated  a  spot  4ft.  or  5ft.  distant  as  the 
location  of  the  long-sought  aerolites. 

After  bringing  the  snow-knife  from  the  sledge, 
he  began  excavating  the  snow,  and  after  digging 
a  pit  some  3ft.  deep  and  5ft.  in  diameter,  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
May  27,  1894,  the  great  brown  Heaven-born* 
mass  was  seen  for  the  first  time  by  a  white  man. 
After  the  removal  of  its  heavy  blanket  of  snow, 
I  found  it  completely  coated  with  a  covering  of 
ice  y^m.  thick. 

This  aerolite,  seen  from  above,  was  of  -an 
irregular  rounded  trapezoidal  shape,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  lift.,  a  maximum  length  of 
4ft.  3in.,  and  a  maximum  width  of  3ft.  3m.  I 


*  Chemical  analyses  of  these  masses  of  iron  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  their  meteoric  origin,  and  that  they  h,ave  fallen  from 
space. 
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estimated  its  weight  at  not  less  than  5,5001b. 
It  was  surrounded  and  partly  covered  by  nume- 
rous fragments  of  fine-grained,  blue  trap  rock, 
portions  of  wave-worn  boulders  and  cobbles, 
which  the  natives  had  brought  on  their  sledges 
from  far  up  the  Smith  Sound  Coast  for  the 
purpose  of  detaching  flakes  of  the  metal. 

The  "dog"  was  about  100ft.  away  from  the 
larger  aerolite,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to  dig 
through  the  snow  to  it. 

Telikoteenah  told  me  how  the  ancient  knives 
of  his  people  used  to  be  made,  by  inserting 
several  small  flattened  pieces  of  this  iron  in  a 
bone  or  ivory  back.  Then  he  took  up  a  piece 
of  traplying  near  and  showed  me  how  the  flakes 
of  iron  were  detached  from  the  aerolite. 


bear ;  eastward,  across  the  glacier  itself,  frown 
the  ebon  faces  of  the  "  Black  Twins,"  two 
beetling  ice-capped  cliffs  ;  northward,  lie  the 
boulder-strewn  slopes  of  a  gneissose  mountain  ; 
and  westward,  spreads  the  placid  surface  of 
"  Saviksue  Bay,"  which  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  berg  chaos  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  isthmus. 

In  winter  this  region  is  the  desolation  of 
Arctic  desolations,  constantly  harassed  by  biting 
winds  which  sweep  snow  in  throughout  the  long, 
dark  night  from  the  broad  expanse  of  Melville 
Bay,  and  pile  it  up  in  drifts  which  are  hundreds 
of  feet  deep  in  many  places. 

Even  in  summer  only  the  directly  southward- 
facing  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  free  of  snow 
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Late  in  August,  1895,  I  rounded  Cape  York 
in  the  steamer  Ki/e,  which  had  been  sent  by 
Mrs.  Peary  to  bring  me  and  my  two  companions 
home.  Finding  Melville  Bay  comparatively 
free  from  ice,  we  made  every  possible  pound  of 
steam,  and  the  Kite  pushed  eastward  at  her 
utmost  speed  in  order  to  reach  the  vicinity  of 
the  aerolites  before  a  change  of  wind  should 
close  the  course  by  ice. 

As  the  snow  was  then  melted  away  from  the 
aerolite  and  its  surroundings,  I  obtained  a  clear 
idea  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  transporting 
it  to  the  ship.  Standing  beside  it  the  eye 
roamed  southward  over  the  broken  ice  masses 
of  Glacier  Bay,  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Polar 


for  a  few  weeks,  while  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
northward  slopes  the  drifts  remain  eternally. 

Six  days  after,  we,  of  the  Kite,  got  to  work  at 
the  aerolites.  They  had  been  torn  from  their 
resting  places  by  powerful  hydraulic  jacks,  trans- 
ported down  the  mountain  slopes  to  the  water's 
edge,  ferried  across  the  open  water  on  a  great 
raft  of  ice  7ft.  thick,  dragged  across  the 
bay  to  the  side  of  the  Kite,  hoisted  on  board, 
and  safely  deposited  in  the  hold,  to  the  great 
relief  of  all  concerned.  Then  the  Kite  steamed 
back  to  Cape  York,  and  thence  to  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  from  whence  the  aerolites  were 
shipped  home. 

The  information  I  obtained  from  the  natives 
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in  regard  to  the  aerolites  was  rather  scanty. 
According  to  them,  the  "  Saviksue "  (great 
irons)  have  been  where  I  found  them  from 
time  immemorial ;  but  originally  they  were  an 
Innuit  (Eskimo)  woman  and  her  dog,  hurled 
from  the  sky  by  "  Tornarsuk,"  the  Evil  Spirit. 
By  tradition  the  larger  aerolite  was,  at  first, 
in  shape  like  a  woman  seated  and  sewing,  but 
the  constant  chipping  off  of  fragments  through 
successive  ages  gradually  removed  the  upper 
portion  of  her  body  and  reduced  her  size  one- 
half  or  one-third. 

Years  ago  her  head  became  detached,  and 
a  party  of  Eskimos  from  Peterahvvik,  a  settle- 
ment north  of  Whale  Sound,  attempted  to 
carry  it  away,  actuated  probably  by  the  desire  to 
have  a  convenient  supply  of  the  precious  metal, 
and  so  save  themselves  the  long  and  arduous 
journey  to  Cape  York  and  into  Melville  Bay 
when  they  needed  to  replenish  their  stock  of 
iron. 

They  lashed  the  head  upon  a  sledge  and 
started  for  their  home,  but  when  well  out  from 
the  shore  the  sea-ice  suddenly  broke  up  with  a 
loud  noise,  and  the  head  disappeared  beneath 
the  water,  dragging  down  with  it  the  sledge 
and  dogs.  The  Eskimos  themselves  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives,  and  from  that  time 
no  native  attempted  to  carry  away  any 
but  the  smallest  fragments  of  the  heavenly 
woman. 

Let  us  try  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  first 
use  of  the  iron  from  the  "Saviksue"  :  Suppose 
that,  in  the  late  spring  of  several  hundred  years 
ago,  one  of  the  most  self-reliant  of  the  Cape 
York  hunters  went  with  his  family  into  the 
depths  of  Melville  Bay  on  a  protracted  bear- 
hunt.  Led  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  chase 
he  remained,  until  the  sudden  breaking  of  the 
ice  cut  off  his  retreat  to  the  Cape. 

Constructing  a  rough  stone  shelter  at  the  head 
of  the  bay,  where  the  "  sky  woman  "  and  her  dog 
lay,  he  covered  it  with  the  skins  of  seals  which 
he  captured,  and  lived  in  comfort  through  the 
summer,  hunting  industriously.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  he  covered  his  hut  deep  with 
stones  and  snow,  for  although  he  could  now 
reach  Cape  York,  all  his  food,  the  result  of  his 
summer's  hunting,  was  here ;  anc!  here  he  must 
remain  until  spring. 

All  went  well  with  him,  let  us  suppose,  through 
the  long,  dark  Arctic  night  till  early  in  February, 
when  the  southern  sky  at  noon  shows  for  a  few 
hours  the  twilight  of  returning  day.  Then  a 
she  bear,  prowling  along  the  shore — gaunt  with 
the  winter's  hunger,  and  accompanied  by  her 
two  cubs — scented  his  cache  of  seal-meat,  and 
pounced  on  it.  Warned  by  the  cries  of  his 
dogs,  the  hunter  attacked  the  robbers  with  des- 


peration, but  they  bore  off  all  his  remaining 
meat,  and  left  two  of  his  best  dogs  dead,  and 
himself  with  a  gaping  claw-slash  in  his  side. 

Worse  than  all  this,  the  old  bear  carried  away 
in  her  body  his  only  flint  harpoon-head.  So  he 
was  left  without  food  or  weapon,  and  his  only 
chance  was  to  try  and  reach  Cape  York  through 
the  darkness  and  bitter  cold. 

But  now,  as  if  "  Tornarsuk "  (the  Evil  One) 
was  angered  at  him,  the  fierce  storms  of  the 
spring  equinox  set  in,  and  for  days  and  weeks 
the  world  was  a  dark  inferno  of  blinding  snow 
and  deadly  winds.  When  at  last  it  cleared  and 
the  sun  glared  coldly  over  the  southward  wilder- 
ness of  bergs,  glinting  the  frost  crystals  in  the 
air  and  colouring  the  marble  heights  of  the 
Ice  Cap  pale  yellow,  our  hunter  and  his  family 
had  eaten  the  last  morsel  of  their  last  dog,  and, 
starving,  were  chewing  fragments  of  the  skins 
about  their  hut.  Yet  out  upon  the  white  surface 
of  the  bay  were  black  spots,  which  the  hunter 
knew  to  be  seals. 

He  sought  for  a  stone  that  he  might  utilize  as 
a  harpoon-head,  but  all  the  stones  were  covered 
by  the  deep  shroud  of  snow.  So  the  man 
gave  up  hope  and  crouched  in  his  freezing 
hut  waiting  for  the  end,  which  must  come 
quickly  now  to  his  wife  and  babies,  when 
a  memory  of  the  "  sky  woman  "  flashed  through 
his  brain. 

In  the  previous  summer,  while  bringing  a  big 
seal  upon  his  back  across  the  little  isthmus 
behind  his  hut,  he  had  sat  down  to  rest  upon 
the  "  sky  woman,"  and  there,  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, he  had  idly  tried  to  break  off  a  fragment 
of  her  with  a  stone  lying  near.  He  had  not 
succeeded,  yet  he  remembered  vividly  how, 
when  his  hand  slipped  and  struck  against  the 
place  where  he  had  been  pounding,  a  sharp 
edge  had  cut  a  deep,  clean  gash  in  his  flesh. 
Why  should  not  a  fragment  of  her  do  for  his 
harpoon-head  ? 

He  spoke  a  word  to  his  faithful  wife  and 
slave  ;  then,  covering  the  children  as  best  they 
could  with  the  remaining  furs,  they  climbed  the 
little  valley,  and  with  hands  and  feet  removed 
the  shrouding  snow  from  the  "sky  woman." 
With  a  sharp  stone  he  pounded  and  dug  at  a 
rough  point  of  her  knee.  When  he  was  tired 
his  wife  relieved  him.  Soon,  the  bitter  cold  of 
the  fierce  wind  numbed  them.  They  were 
likely  to  freeze  before  the  tedious  work  was 
done. 

But  though  life  wavered  in  the  hunter,  his 
brain,  fed  by  the  chance  of  life,  was  still  active. 
From  his  hut  he  brought  a  shoulder  blade  of  his 
last  dog,  and  with  this  rude  implement  carved 
snow  blocks  and  built  a  low  hut  over  the  "  sky 
woman's  "  lap,  just  large  enough  for  two  kneeling 
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persons.  Sheltered  now  from  the  cold,  he  and 
his  wife  strove  incessantly  at  the  iron. 

At  last  a  small  scale  flew  off.  The  man  seized 
it,  drew  the  edge  across  his  bare  finger,  and 
laughed  with  joy  as  it  cut  to  the  bone.  But 
one  flake  was  not  enough.  So  through  the  long 
hours  the  two  toiled  till  another  and  another  had 
been  loosened. 

Then  while  the  woman  slept  exhausted,  the  man 
hastily,  yet  with  all  care,  fashioned  his  harpoon- 
head,  setting  the  bits  of  iron  along  the  point  of 
a  piece  of  bone.  He  fitted  the  bone  to  the  shaft, 
and  with  feverish  energy  started  out  upon  the 
ice  towards  one  of  those  tantalizing  black  spots. 

See  him  now  !  When  still  some  distance 
away  he  lies  down  upon  the  snow,  and  begins 
crawling  towards  the  seal  in  the  peculiar  fashion 
of  his  race.  But  weakness  tells  hard  on  him, 
and  before  he  gets  within  striking  distance  he 
is  obliged  to  stop  for  breath.  The  seal  takes 
fright,  and  starts  for  his  hole  in  the  ice. 

It  is  a  terrible  moment  for  the  starving 
hunter.  The  distance  of  the  seal  is  twice  the 
range  at  which  his  blunt,  flint-headed  harpoon 
would  be  effective,  but  in  despair  he  hurls  his 
weapon.  It  reaches  the  mark  just  as  the  seal 
plunges  into  the  water.  The  blow  is  weak,  and 
yet  the  harpoon,  its  way  cleft  for  it  by  the 


celestial  metal,  drives  into  the  vitals,  and  the 
struggling  seal  is  his. 

So  starvation  was  averted.  The  "  heaven 
woman'"'  had  given  the  dusky  hunter  full  measure 
of  sweet  life,  his  own,  his  wife's,  his  children's. 

It  would  be  not  many  days  after  this  when  he 
and  his  family,  once  more  strong  and  well 
fed,  started  for  the  "  Great  Cape,"  his  precious 
harpoon-head  suspended  by  a  raw-hide  thong 
to  his  bosom.  Once  there,  his  comrades,  who 
had  given  him  up  for  dead,  crowded  round  him 
in  surprise,  which  deepened  when  he  drew 
the  weapon  from  his  bosom,  and  told  them 
all  his  story. 

Conceive  how  their  surprise  changed  to  awe  ; 
think  how  the  awe  became  delight,  when  they 
went  out  upon  the  ice  and  saw  him,  now  no 
longer  weak  with  hunger,  hurl  his  harpoon  with 
its  small,  glistening  point  and  transfix  his  seal  at 
three  times  the  distance  that  their  stone  weapons 
would  drive  home  ! 

Then  teams  of  wolfish  dogs,  urged  by  adder- 
like whips,  spread  the  wonderful  news  through 
the  tribe,  the  dusky  hunters  gathered  from  every 
settlement,  and  before  the  sun  set  for  the  next 
winter  (long  night),  the  point  on  every  hunter's 
harpoon  was  tipped  with  bits  of  the  body  of  the 
"  sky  woman." 


From  a]  the  meteorite  covered  and  placed  under  guard  on  the  wharf  [Photo. 


From  Khartoum   to   the  Source  of  the  Nile. 


An  Interview  with  Dr.  Robt.  W.  Felkin. 


A  weird  and  extraordinary  journey,  containing  many  terrible  episodes.    Stories  of  Gordon  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  darkest  regions  of  Darkest  Africa. 


N  the  spring  of  1878  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  learnt  that  two 
members  of  their  expedition  to  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  had  been  murdered 
by  Lukonge,  King  of  Ukerewe. 
There  remained  only  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
was  left  alone  in  Uganda.  The  C.M.S.  then 
resolved  to  send  out  a  new  party  by  way  of  the 
Nile,  this  route  being  chosen  because  Gordon — 
at  that  time  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan — 
had  offered  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses  of 
a  party  of  missionaries,  and  to  give  them  safe 
conduct  through  the  whole 
of  the  vast  territory  under 
his  rule. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Felkin,  whose 
portrait  appears  on  this 
page,  formed  one  of  this 
new  expedition  ;  and  on 
June  9th  of  the  above- 
named  year  he  found  him- 
self at  Suakin,  buying 
transport  camels  and  mak- 
ing other  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  great 
journey. 

"  On  my  way  to  Khar- 
toum," remarked  Dr. 
Felkin,  "  I  had  ample 
opportunity  to  ponder 
over  the  extraordinary 
regions  I  was  about  to 
visit,  and  this  interesting 
train  of  thought  was 
further  assisted  by  the 
perusal  of  letters  from 
the  solitary  Christian  mis- 
sionary left  in  Uganda. 
Mr.  Wilson  described  how 
the  King  and  chiefs  of  the 
Unyoro  tribe  considered 
obesity  a  sign  of  beauty,  and  on  that  account 
compelled  their  wives  to  fatten  themselves  with 
enormous  quantities  of  milk  in  order  to  increase 
their  charms.  So  fat  did  these  poor  women 
become  eventually,  that  they  were  only  able  to 
crawl  about  on  their  hands  and  knees  !  In  the 
same  weird  country  earth-eating  was  practised 
— sometimes  as  a  remedy  for  disease,  but  more 
often  to  satisfy  a  craving  pure  and  simple." 

Mr.  Wilson's  letters  fairly  teemed  with  interest- 
ing facts.  In  Uganda,  at  that  time,  a  fat  cow 
could    be  bought   for    two   needles,   and  a 
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young  boy  slave  for  a  hundred  percussion 
caps.  Wilson  himself  had  formerly  set  out 
from  Zanzibar  in  charge  of  part  of  the 
caravan,  in  a  thirty-top  dhow,  caulked  with  lime 
and  fat.  It  leaked  horribly,  and  the  crew  did 
little  else  but  bale  out  the  water.  When  at 
length  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  party  reached  King 
Mtesa,they  found  that  the  most  ordinary  flowers 
produced  from  seeds  created  unbounded  amaze- 
ment. "Were  they  food?"  asked  the  natives. 
"No."  "Medicine?"  "No — only  to  look  at." 
This  the  natives  flatly  refused  to  believe.  No 
one,  they  said,  would  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  cultivate 
plants  which  yielded  no 
substantial  return.  For 
the  most  part,  however, 
life  in  Uganda,  according 
to  Mr.  Wilson's  letters, 
passed  pretty  smoothly. 
Now  and  then  King  Mtesa 
would  have  one  of  his 
wives  swallowed  by  a 
python,  but  a  trifle  like 
that  was  never  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  gaieties 
of  the  Court.  Sometimes 
Emin  Pasha  would  arrive, 
sent  by  Gordon  on  a 
diplomatic  errand  to 
Mtesa.  Diversions  were 
not  numerous.  "  One  form 
of  sport  was  hunting  for 
crocodiles'  eggs,  which 
have  thick  rough  shells, 
and  are  very  long  in  pro- 
portion to  their  breadth. 
They  are  about  the  size 
of  swans'  eggs,  and  when 
Oxford  street.  fresh   are  very  palatable, 

having  a  slight  musky 
flavour."  These  things  did  Dr.  Felkin  ponder 
on  his  way  to  Khartoum. 

"In  fifteen  days,"  he  says,  "our  caravan  of 
forty  camels  reached  Berber  from  Suakin.  We 
stayed  a  few  days  at  Berber,  and  then  pushed 
on  to  Khartoum,  which  we  reached  in  nineteen 
days  more,  experiencing  on  the  way  a  terrible 
sandstorm  in  the  desert.  We  stayed  five  days 
in  the  famous  city,  and  I  well  remember  my 
first  call  at  the  Palace  of  the  Governor-General. 
Our  party  entered  the  Palace,  and  of  course 
we  expected  Gordon  to  be  standing  ready  to 
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receive  us.  Apparently  he  was  not,  however, 
for  the  only  person  we  saw  about  the  place  was 
a  little  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  wearing  a  white 
apron,  who  was  busy  laying  the  table.  We 
waited  a  few  minutes,  expecting  the  arrival  of 
the  great  General,  but  no  one  came.  We 
were  just  debating  among  ourselves  what  move 
we  should  make  under 
the  circumstances,  when 
the  active  little  '  waiter ' 
cast  off  his  apron,  put 
on  his  coat,  and  then 
declared  briskly  he  was 
ready  to  receive  us.  Of 
course,  it  was  Gordon 
himself,  who  had  been 
laying  the  table,  and 
he  told  us,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  his 
experience  had  taught 
him  that  native  servants 
never  could  stt  out  the 
knives  and  forks  and 
glasses  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Englishmen,  so 
he  had  undertaken  the 
task  himself." 

Dr.  Felkin  was  very 
intimate  with  the  im- 
mortal hero  of  Khar- 
toum, and  he  possesses 
a  series  of  interesting 
letters  from  him.  More 
interesting  than  any 
letter,  however,  is  the 
autograph  map  which 
Gordon  drew  with  his 
own  hand  for  Dr.  Fel- 
kin's  guidance,  and 
which  is  here  repro- 
duced for  the  first  time. 
It  indicates  the  route, 
distances,  etc.,  between 
Lado  and  the  Lakes, 
showing  in  detail  the 
course  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Egyptian  fortified 
stations  as  they  existed 
in  1878.  "  It  is  interest- 
ing," says  Dr.  Felkin, 
"as  showing  Gordon's 
kindliness  and  grip  of 
detail,  and  it  also  illus- 
trates how  anxious  he 
was  to  give  us  all  the 
information  that  lay  in 
his  power.  Curiously 
enough,"  Dr.  Felkin 
goes    on    to  say, 


"  Gordon  was  a  real  believer  in  the  casting 
of  lots,  and  he  had  a  great  idea  that  if  this 
were  done  in  a  proper  spirit,  it  was  an  excellent 
plan  for  settling  doubtful  points.  When  he 
gave  us  three  servants  at  Khartoum  he  told  us 
to  draw  lots  for  them,  and  I  remember  I  was 
particularly  lucky,  for  I  got  the  best  servant  of 
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the  three.  Nothing  could  exceed  Gordon's 
thoughtful  and  considerate  care  for  our  interests 
and  comfort.  Everything  that  was  needful  for 
our  journey  was  provided,  and  there  was  no 
detail  too  small  to  be  overlooked  by  him, 
whether  the  matter  in  question  were  the  best 
method  of  '  taking '  King  Mtesa,  or  merely  the 
proper  feeding  of  our  live  stock." 

Many  valuable  and  practical  little  hints  did 
Gordon  give  them.  In  bartering,  he  said,  the 
cloth  was  usually  measured  by  the  length  of  the 
fore-arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  the 
natives  when  selling  cattle 
drought  their  biggest  brothers, 
with  abnormally  long  arms, 
to  measure  the  cloth  for 
them. 

Here  is  reproduced  the 
portrait  of  Suleiman  Cap- 
sune,  a  slave  -  boy  from 
Darfur,  who  was  Dr. 
Felkin's  personal  servant 
during  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  travels.  Observe  the 
tribal  marks  on  the  boy's 
face.  This  boy  has  a 
particularly  remarkable 
history,  not  the  least  in- 
teresting fact  in  which  is 
that  he  was  rescued  from 
slavery  by  Gordon  himself. 
Capsune  was  presented  to 
Dr.  Felkin  by  Slatin  Pasha, 
whom  he  met  in  Dara.  It 
may  here  be  stated  that 
this  boy  always  remembered 
Gordon  because  of  "  his 
kind  face  and  crystal  eyes." 

When  Slatin  presented  little  Capsune  to 
Dr.  Felkin,  the  child  was  only  six  years  of 
age,  yet  he  had  had  many  extraordinary 
adventures.  Interviewed  in  the  first  place 
by  Slatin,  the  boy  said  his  home  was  far 
away  from  Dara,  in  a  land  of  running  water 
and  trees  and  flowers.  His  father  had  many 
cows  and  sheep,  and  cultivated  the  ground. 
He  also  grew  cotton.  The  men  of  Capsune's 
village  were  armed  with  lances  and  knives, 
but  were  peaceable  enough  folk  until  the 
slave  -  raiding  Arabs  came  along.  The  boy 
himself  was  captured  at  night  with  many 
others,  and  confined  in  a  hut.  He  was  not 
chained,  however,  and  when  his  captors  were 
fast  asleep  he  glided  out  into  the  darkness. 
Just  as  he  got  outside,  however,  a  dog  began  to 
bark,  and  woke  one  of  the  Arab  guards,  who 
started  in  pursuit. 

"The    man  was  gaining  on   me,"  he  told 
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Statin,  "so  I  turned  aside  and  hid  in  the  tall 
grass.  Presently  I  ran  on  and  on  till  I  was 
frightened  by  the  roaring  of  lions,  and  then  I 
climbed  a  tree  and  rested.  I  then  continued 
my  flight,  but  lost  my  way  in  the  darkness." 
At  last,  completely  worn  out,  he  took  refuge  in 
a  tree,  and  slept  until  morning.  Then,  strangely 
enough,  he  reached  his  own  home  in  some 
instinctive  manner,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
parents.    Not  for  long,  however. 

In  a  week  or  two  another  party  of  slave- 
raiders  appeared,  and  the  child  was  again  taken 
prisoner.  This  time  his  father  and  many  other 
men  in  the  village  were 
killed  in  the  defence  of 
their  homes.  The  slave- 
dealers  were  about  to  secure 
the  little  fellow  by  a  rope 
round  his  neck  when  one 
of  them  said,  "  He  is  but 
a  little  one,  and  will  never 
run  away."  One  night, 
therefore,  an  opportunity 
of  escape  presented  itself, 
and  little  Suleiman  made  a 
dash  for  freedom.  But  he 
was  brought  back  once 
more,  and  taken  from  place 
to  place,  and  sold  and 
resold  again,  until  he  be- 
came almost  indifferent  to 
his  fate.  By  this  time  he 
had  learnt  the  terrible 
meaning  of  the  kurbatch, 
or  murderous  whip  of  hip- 
popotamus hide,  whose 
wounds  the  wretched  suf- 
ferers heal  with  coffee- 
grounds.  At  last  the  boy 
was  sold  to  an  Arab,  starting  for  Omchanga  with 
a  caravan  of  slaves.  These  poor  creatures 
suffered  horribly  on  the  way.  No  water  was  to 
be  had,  and  so  when  they  came  to  a  patch  of 
damp  ground  they  tried  to  suck  the  moisture 
out  of  the  mud.  Suddenly  the  cry  arose, 
"  Gordon  is  upon  us,"  and  all  was  confusion. 
The  slavers  were  in  abject  fear.  Some  escaped, 
while  others  tried  to  hide.  Gordon's  men 
searched  everywhere,  however,  and  all  the 
slaves  were  gathered  under  a  big  tree,  and  food 
and  water  given  them  by  the  Pasha's  orders. 
The  captured  raiders  were  bound  and  whipped, 
and  then  allowed  to  depart — as  little  Suleiman 
said,  "  Quickly,  oh  !  so  quickly — stop  for  nothing, 
but  shut  eyes  and  run."  Gordon  then  came  from 
under  the  tree  where  he  had  been  sitting  and 
inspected  the  slaves.  Suleiman  gazed  with  un- 
speakable amazement  at  the  first  European  he 
had  ever  seen.     Describing  his  sensations  in  his 
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own  quaint  way,  he  said  :  "  I  think  I  finished 
to-day."  Soon  after  this  the  boy  came  into  the 
possession  of  Slatin  Pasha,  Governor  of  Dara, 
whose  own  subsequent  adventure  and  escape 
from  the  Mahdi's  clutches  are  thrilling  to  a 
degree. 

Dr.  Felkin's  party  left  Khartoum  on  August 
8th,  1878,  e?i  route  to  Fashoda.  The  journey 
from  this  place  to  Lado,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Equatorial  provinces,  usually  occupied  twelve 
or  thirteen  days;  "but  we  were  fifty-six  days, 
being  hampered  by  the  extraordinary  grass 
islands  floating  down  the  Nile,  which  at  length 
completely  blocked  it. 

"All  our  wood  was  exhausted,"  Dr.  Felkin 
tells  us,  "  and  for  forty  days  we  were  held 
prisoners  in  the  pestilential  marshes  of  this 
part  of  the  Nile.  Imagine  a  space  of  clear 
water  100  yds.  broad  and  300yds.  long, 
bounded  on  each  side  by 
reeds  20ft.  or  30ft.  above 
that  nothing  but 
water,  grass,  and 
sky  were  to  be 
seen.  Day  after 
day,  and  night 
after  night,  during 
that  awful  i  m  - 
prisonment,  the 
sickening  smell  of 
tropical  plants  and 
rotting  vegetation 
prevailed  every- 
where. Absolutely 
the  only  break  in 
the  monotony  was 
the  floating  past 
of  dead  fish,  or 
perhaps  the  decay- 
ing  body  of  a 
native.  The  air  was  alive  with  mosquitoes,  and 
their  attacks  were  continued  by  day  as  well  as 
by  night.  Sleep  was  all  but  impossible.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  people  who  only  know  the 
Nile  at  Cairo  would  be  struck  dumb  with 
amazement  could  they  see  the  river  where  it  flows 
into  mysterious  Lake  No.  From  the  deck  of 
the  steamer  it  seems  only  to  be  a  channel,  vary- 
ing from  a  hundred  yards  to  a  mile  broad,  but  on 
mounting  to  the  masthead  you  beheld  a  sea  of 
grass  on  either  side  of  the  water  channel,  and 
then  you  realize  with  a  thrill  of  horror  that  the 
real  banks  of  the  river  were  four,  eight,  or  even 
twelve  miles  distant  on  either  side.  The  grass 
that  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water  is  so  thick  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  walk  upon  it.  Indeed,  a 
great  part  of  the  Nuer  tribe  do  actually  live  upon 
this  floating  mass  of  vegetation,  their  only  food 
being  fish  and  the  stalks  of  a  water-lily.    I  can- 


not compare  the  situation  to  anything  except  a 
big  steamer  dumped  down  in  the  middle  of  an 
enormous  meadow.  Poor  Gessi  Pasha  came  by 
his  death  in  this  way.  Coming  down  from  the 
interior  with  a  steamer  and  four  boats,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  floating  vegetation 
for  three  months,  and  400  of  his  men 
out  of  500  died  of  fever  or  starvation.  Gessi 
himself  arrived  at  Khartoum  eventually,  a 
living  skeleton,  and  in  spite  of  the  care  and 
attention  of  devoted  friends,  he  died  at  Suez." 

The  next  photo,  shows  one  of  the  villages  at 
which  Dr.  Felkin  halted  during  his  journey  up 
the  Nile.  The  circular  hut  shown  in  the  centre 
of  the  photo,  is  a  sort  of  co-operative  sleeping- 
place  for  the  native  babies,  whose  parents  do  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed  by  their  squalling  during 
the  night.  Every  evening,  therefore,  all  the 
babies  of  the  village  are  unceremoniously 
bundled  in  among  the  straw  in  this  curious 
erection,  and   there   left   until   the  following 
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E  MOTHERS  PLACED  THEIR  CHILDREN  AT  NIGHT,  SO  THAT  THEIR 
REST  MIGHT  NOT  BE  DISTURBED.  [/?.  Buchta. 

morning.  The  hut  is  raised  from  the  ground 
in  order  to  prevent  rats  finding  their  way  into 
it.  The  roof  is  movable,  and  can  be  taken  off 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  babies  to  be  put 
to  bed.  The  children,  it  must  be  said,  take  this 
kind  of  treatment  very  well,  and  simply  coil 
themselves  up  where  they  fall-  and  promptly  go 
off  to  sleep. 

"  I  arrived  rather  late  one  night  at  the  village," 
says  Dr.  Felkin,  "and  as  I  had  had  a  very  tiring- 
day,  both  myself  and  my  followers  were  pretty 
well  done  up.  All  the  inhabitants  had  already 
gone  to  bed,  and  they  refused  to  turn  out  and 
provide  us  with  a  hut.  There  was,  therefore, 
nothing  else  for  it  but  to  place  my  bedding 
underneath  the  babies'  hut  seen  in  the  photo. 
Of  its  use,  I  was  totally  ignorant  at  the  time,  and 
if  I  thought  about  it  at  all,  I  probably  concluded 
it  was  a  granary  or  storehouse  used  by  the 
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natives.  In  the  night,  however,  I  was  awakened 
by  a  perfectly  fiendish  uproar  above  me,  and 
other  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  the  little 
ones  above.    I  speedily  shifted  my  quarters." 

This  reminds  me  that  Dr.  Felkin  had  many 
extraordinary  adventures  during  his  remarkable 
journey — few,  however,  more  astonishing  than 
the  following  : — 

"  I  came  across  many  medicine  men  and 
wizards  ;  some  of  them  claim  to  be  able  to 
transform  themselves  into  lions,  jackals,  hyenas, 
etc.,  at  night,  and  in  this  guise  to  travel  immense 
distances  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  They  are 
also  said  to  have  the 
power  of  divination,  to 
restore  lost  cattle,  tell 
fortunes,  and  perform 
other  miraculous  feats. 
In  the  morning  they 
are  supposed  to  return 
to  their  natural  shape, 
and  can  give  information 
concerning  what  has 
happened  at  any  dis- 
tance. Now,  though  I 
can  offer  no  explanation 
whatever  as  to  the 
methods  of  these 
wizards,  I  had  ample 
opportunity  of  verifying, 
in  a  very  startling  way, 
the  powers  of  one  of 
their  number,  whose 
portrait  I  give  you.  In 
the  first  place,  the  wizard 
generally  partakes  of 
some  root  known  only 
to  himself,  which  induces 
a  very  heavy  sleep.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  touch 
him  whilst  in  this  con- 
dition, but  when  he 
wakes  next  morning  he 
professes  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  all  about  the 
future.  The  experience 
I  am  about  to  relate  with  one  of  these  people 
happened  at  Lado,  on  my  return  from  Uganda, 
in  company  with  Emin  Pasha. 

"I  had  not  received  any  letters  from  Europe 
for  a  year,  and  was,  of  course,  very  anxious  to 
get  some.  I  knew  quite  well  that  a  good  many 
must  be  waiting  for  me  somewhere,  but  it  was 
hardly  likely  that  they  would  come  to  hand  for 
some  time,  because  the  Nile  was  blocked  by  the 
floating  islands  of  grass.  One  morning,  however, 
a  man  came  into  our  tent  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.     The  local  m'logo,  or  wizard,  he 
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before  in  the  form  of  a  jackal.  He  had,  the 
messenger  went  on,  visited  a  place  called 
Meschera-er- Rek  (which  was  some  550  miles 
distant  from  Lado,  our  camping  -  place),  and 
had  seen  two  steamers,  one  of  them  with  mails 
for  our  party.  Also,  the  steamers  were  com- 
manded by  a  white  pasha,  who  was  minutely 
described.  Now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  the  man  could  not  possibly  have  covered 
so  vast  a  stretch  of  country  in  one  night — nor 
even  in  twenty  nights.  I  ridiculed  the  whole 
thing  as  absolutely  absurd.  We  were  having 
our  coffee  at  the  time,  and  Emin  seemed 
inclined  to  give  credence 
to  the  story,  for  he 
suddenly  rose  up  and 
said  he  would  have  the 
man  brought  before  him. 
In  due  time  the  wizard 
(whose  portrait  is  here 
reproduced)  was  marched 
into  our  tent,  and  Emin 
at  once  addressed  him  in 
Arabic,  saying,  '  AVhere 
did  you  go  to  last  night?' 

"  '  I  was  at  Meschera- 
er-Rek,'  he  replied,  in 
the  same  tongue 

"  '  What  were  you 
doing  there  ? ' 

"  '  I  went  to  see  some 
friends.' 

"'What did  you, see?' 
"  1 1  saw  two  steamers 
arriving  from  Khartoum.' 

"  '  Oh  !  this  is  non- 
sense. You  could  not 
possibly  have  been  at 
Meschera  -  er  -  Rek  last 
night.' 

"  '  I  was  there,'  came 
the  tacit  rejoinder,  'and 
with  the  steamers  was  an 
Englishman  —  a  short 
man  with  a  big  beard.' 
"  '  Well,  what  was  he 
doing — what  was  his  mission?' 

"  '  He  says  that  the  great  Pasha  at  Khartoum 
has  sent  him,  and  he  has  got  some  papers  for 
you.  He  is  starting  overland  to-morrow  to 
come  to  you,  bringing  the  papers  with  him,  and 
he  will  be  here  about  thirty  days  from  now.' 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  concluded  Dr.  Felkin, 
"  the  m'/ogo's  statement  proved  absolutely 
correct.  In  thirty-two  days  an  Englishman  did 
arrive  in  our  camp,  bringing  letters  for  us  from 
Khartoum.  More  than  this,  we  knew  from  the 
wizard's  description  that  Lupton  Bey,  and  none 
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said,  had  been  roaming  the  country  the  n'ght       other,  was  the  man  who  was  coming.    We  were 
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EM  IN  PASHA  IN  HIS  TENT — TAKEN  AT  KHARTOUM  IN  18S2. 

From  a  Photo. 

disappointed  at  the  news  that  Lupton  brought, 
because,  although  he  had  removed  twenty-six 
miles  of  grass  obstructions,  there  was  still  too 
much  of  it  for  us  to  think  of  returning  to 
Khartoum  by  steamer.  As  to  the  wizard,  I  am 
quite  satisfied  in  my  mind  that  he  had  never  in 
his  life  been  very  far  outside  his  own  village. 
The  guess  -  work 
theory  is  quite 
out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  circum- 
stances being 
quite  extraordin- 
ary and  the  over- 
land journey  most 
unusual." 

Next  is  repro- 
duced a  portrait 
of  Emin  Pasha, 
taken  at  Khar- 
toum in  March, 
1882,  by  the 
French  Vice- 
Consul  in  that 
famous  city.  For 
years  Dr.  Felkin 
was  continually  in 
correspondence 
with  this  remark- 
able man,  who  was 
said  to  combine 


in  himself  the  functions  of  doctor,  naturalist, 
scientist,  diplomatist,  administrator,  and  martyr. 

On  the  22nd  March,  1883,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Dr.  Felkin,  Emin  says :  "  Forgotten 
and  abandoned  by  the  Government,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
Deprived  of  the  most  necessary  things,  for  a 
long  time  without  any  pay,  my  men  fought 
valiantly,  and  when  at  length  hunger  weakened 
them — when,  after  nineteen  days  of  incredible 
privation  and  suffering,  their  strength  was 
exhausted,  and  when  the  last  torn  leather  of 
the  last  boot  had  been  eaten  —  then  they 
cut  their  way  through  the  midst  of  their 
enemies  and  succeeded  in  saving  themselves." 
"  It  was  to  Emin,"  remarked  Dr.  Felkin,  "  that 
we  owed  our  escape  from  that  ghastly  imprison- 
ment in  the  Nile,  for  he  sent  three  or  four 
hundred  black  soldiers  to  cut  a  canal  through 
the  grass  to  the  open  water." 

Dr.  Felkin,  by  the  way,  has  a  very  interesting 
story  to  tell  about  the  big  "  table  "  rock  seen  in 
the  next  photo.  "  On  reaching  Rejiaf,  where  the 
rock  is,  the  natives  told  me  a  very  curious 
superstition  concerning  it.  They  said  that  if 
anyone  had  the  misfortune  inadvertently  to  sleep 
beneath  this  rock,  he  would  certainly  be  found 
dead  in  the  morning.  Strangely  enough,  this 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  at  least  one  instance 
in  a  most  astounding  manner. 

"  An  Italian  priest — a  Jesuit,  I  think — came 
to  the  place  one  day,  and  was,  of  course,  given 
the  customary  warning  about  the  fatal  rock. 
Resolving,  however,  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  natives  by  proving  the  fallacy  of  their 
superstitions,  the  good  man  lay  down  to  sleep 
one  night  under  one  side  of  the  great  stone. 
Amazing  to  relate,  an  enormous  piece  of  the 
brittle  stone  became  detached  and  fell  during 
the  night,  and  the  unfortunate 
priest  was  found  crushed  to 
death  beneath  it  in  the  morn- 
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ing."  Needless  to  say,  the  rock  was  more  feared 
than  ever  after  this  extraordinary  occurrence. 

When  Dr.  Felkin  reached  Uganda,  he  became 
Court  Physician  to  the  King  during  his  three 
months'  residence.  The  first  remark  King  Mtesa 
made  to  Dr.  Felkin  was  that  the  only  monarchs 
in  the  world  worthy  of  any  consideration  were 
our  own  Queen  and  himself.  The  doctor,  by 
the  way,  was  always  obliged  to  take  some  of  his 
own  medicine  before  he  gave  it  to  the  King. 
Mtesa,  Dr.  Felkin  told  me,  was  said  to  have 
7,000  wives.  "  He 
himself  told  me  that 
he  had  seventy  sons 
and  eighty-eight 
daughters.  He 
wanted  me  to  per- 
form human  vivisec- 
tion in  his  presence, 
and  was  rather  angry 
when  I  declined.  He 
was  constantly  at 
war,  and  in  order  to 
see  at  a  glance  how 
many  soldiers  were 
available,  he  had  a 
big  board  always 
before  him,  like  the 
ones  the  Arabs  read 
prayers  from  ; 
on  this  were 
of  holes,  and 
a  peg. 
repre- 
sented ten,  a  black 
peg  100,  and  a  red 
peg  1,000  warriors. 
When  the  King 
wanted  to  send  out 
an  expedition  he 
took  the  requisite 
number  of  pegs  from 
the  board,  and 
handed  them  to  a 
chief,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  supply  soldiers.  At  the  close  of  a 
campaign  the  dead  were  calmly  reckoned  up  and 
deducted  from  the  sum  total  before  the  pegs 
were  replaced.  King  Mtesa  himself  explained 
this  curious  contrivance  to  me." 

On  arriving  at  Lado,  on  the  way  back  from 
Uganda,  it  was  found  impossible  to  continue  the 
route  by  water,  and  so  Dr.  Felkin's  party  were 
obliged  to  make  the  long  and  important  journey 
by  land.  They,  therefore,  went  round  by  Dem 
Suleiman,  Darfur,  and  Kordofan. 

There  were  not  many  out-of-the-way  adven- 
tures on  the  way  back,  but  "  at  a  place  called 
Madi  we  heard  that  several  chiefs  who  had 
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resisted  the  slave-dealers  had  first  been  mutilated 
and  then  buried  alive  up  to  the  neck  and  left  to 
die,  food  and  water  being  placed  just  beyond 
their  reach  in  order  to  increase  their  agony  !  " 

The  portrait  next  reproduced  is  absolutely 
unique,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  much  interest, 
it  being  the  only  photograph  ever  taken  of  the 
renowned  Dervish  Emir,  Osman  Digna.  This 
photo,  was  sent  to  Dr.  Felkin  by  Miss  Gordon, 
for  whom  it  was  taken  in  Suakin.  "  At  this 
time,  of  course,  no  one  dreamt  what  a  vast 

amount  of  blood 
and  treasure  this 
cunning  old  slave- 
dealer  would  cost 
the  British  Govern- 
ment. Even  in  those 
days  he  had  not  by 
any  means  retired 
from  the  slave  busi- 
ness, but  retained  a 
substantial  interest 
in  the  living  cargoes 
of  dhows  that  were 
constantly  being  dis- 
patched from  Suakin 
to  Jeddah." 

On  February  16th, 
Dr.  Felkin's  party 
came  in  sight  of  the 
tall  minarets  and 
flat-roofed  houses  of 
Khartoum  ;  and  our 
next  reproduction  is 
a  very  excellent 
general  view  of  the 
famous  city.  Photo- 
graphs of  Khartoum 
are,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  we 
are  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  present  this 
one  to  our  readers. 

The  next  photo, 
shows  us  a  view  at 
the  back  of  Gordon's  palace  at  Khartoum,  from 
the  roof  of  which  he  so  often  gazed  down  the 
Nile,  on  the  look-out  for  the  troops  that  never 
came.  The  palace  was  a  fine  building,  and  well 
fortified. 

Dr.  Felkin  is  convinced  that  the  fall  of  Khar- 
toum would  never  have  taken  place  had  his 
original  suggestion  been  adopted  of  sending  some 
troops  from  Berber  to  Suakin.  He  says  that  they 
could  have  found  water  at  almost  any  point  by 
boring  for  it.  Gordon,  the  doctor  says,  was  most 
fatally  ignorant  of  Arabic.  Naturally,  then,  his 
Arabic  secretaries  frequently  interpreted  his 
wishes  according  to  their  own  idea  of  things,  and 
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this  inevitably  brought  trouble.  "  Had  Gordon 
been  able  to  read  and  speak  Arabic  with  anything 
like  fluency,  he  never  would  have  put  his  name 
to  many  of  the  letters  he  signed." 

Talking  of  the  treachery  of  native  writers,  Dr. 
Felkin  says  that  in  his  own  case  he  took  care 
to  have  each  letter  written  by  one  man  and 
then  inspected  privately  by  another,  and  in 
this  way  he  detected  many  flagrant  errors,  and 
worse. 

"  Before  long,''     j- — —  ;  ~ 

says  Dr.  Felkin,  | 
"  the  whole  of 
the  White  Nile 
must  inevitably 
come  under 
Egyptian  or 
British  influence. 
Supposing  it  were 
allowed  to  remain 
in  the  Khalifa's 
hands,  one  could 
never  say  when  it 
might  not  be 
diverted  into  the 
Red  Sea  —  the 
old  course  which 
tradition  says  it 
originally  fol- 
lowed. As  things 
are,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  divert 
the  river  at  the 
Sixth  Cataract, 
and  the  Abys- 
sinians  have 


threatened  to  do  this  very  thing  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  Gordon  himself  admitted  its 
possibility  to  me,  and  said  that  anyone  with  a 
ton  of  dynamite  could  easily  block  up  the 
passage  through  which  the  river  flows  at  this 
spot.  The  Nile  could  then  be  diverted  through 
the  desert  until  it  found  its  way  into  the  Red 
Sea.  And  without  the  Nile,  where  would 
Egypt  be?" 
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Afloat  on  a  Floe. 


By  Colonel  Alexander  Man,  C.M.G. 

The  peculiar  and  fearful  experience  that  befell  a  distinguished  officer  in  Manchuria.  The 
ice  broke  up  before  he  and  his  party  were  half-way  across  the  mile-wide  river. 


T  was  back  in  the  seventies  that  I 
found  myself  in  Yingtze,  the  port 
of  Manchuria.  On  passing  the  bar 
of  the  Sira  Muren,  on  the  way  to 
Yingtze,  one  is  impressed  by  the 
solitude  that  reigns  on  every  hand.  It  is  not 
until  the  steamer  has  steered  north  for  about 
an  hour  to  a  point  where  the  stream,  after 
making  quite  a  sharp  bend  westwards,  returns 
on  an  eastern  course,  and  then  starts  almost  due 
south  again  ;  it  is  not,  I  say,  until  one  reaches 
this  spot  that  one  sees  any- 
thing denoting  the  presence 
of  human  life — save,  perhaps, 
a  stretch  of  nets,  or  the  tent 
of  a  fisher  family  standing 
on  the  beach,  or  perched  on 
some  knoll  overlooking  the 
river.  But  the  scene  changes 
suddenly.  Across  the  horse- 
shoe marked  out  by  the 
course  of  the  river  there 
looms  a  forest  of  masts — 
scores  of  junks  and  lorchas 
ranged  four  and  five  deep  off 
the  rough  wharves.  Beyond 
lie  the  European  craft  in 
double  tiers,  with  struck 
yards  and  in-rigged  booms. 
As  the  ship  is  brought  up 
into  the  berth  left  vacant  for 
her  near  the  Imperial  Custom 
House,  one  turns  naturally 
from  the  setting  sun  and 
glances  towards  the  well-built  jetty,  to  realize 
that  at  length  one  has  reached  this  little-known 
country,  which  stretches  away  for  a  thousand 
miles — mountain  and  valley,  lake  and  desert, 
until  it  touches  the  mighty  Amur,  face  to  face 
with  the  grim  frontier  of  Siberia. 

Yingtze,  referred  to  contemptuously  by  the 
Shanghai  people  as  a  "  bean-cake  paradise,"  is 
certainly  not  imposing.  It  is  a  kind  of  scratch 
collection  of  flat-roofed,  sombre-coloured,  single- 
storied  buildings  ;  and  yet  it  contains  banks, 
shops,  and  warehouses  of  far  more  aggregate 
value  than  many  more  pretentious  settlements 
seen  on  the  way  out. 

The  mile-wide  river  surges  past — a  turbid 
stream,  hemmed  in  by  high  brown  banks  of 
bare  alluvial  soil,  relieved  by  straggling  trees  and 
tiny  villages  surrounded  by  walls  of  earth.  The 
strange  stillness  of  the  air  suggests  the  Egyptian 
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desert,  or  the  wilds  of  Saskatchewan.  Such  is 
the  summer  aspect.  In  winter,  however, 
Yingtze  is  entirely  changed,  and  the  almost 
Arctic  situation  of  the  place  makes  itself 
known.  The  mighty  river  ceases  to  flow, 
and  becomes  transformed  into  stupendous 
masses  of  ice  40ft.  thick.  These  great  masses, 
piled  up  in  ridges  at  the  bend  of  the  river, 
stretch  right  out  to  the  ocean,  and  are  only 
arrested  there  by  the  serried  ranks  of  foam- 
topped  breakers.  In  these  terrible  winter  days 
the  erstwhile  dusty  plain 
receives  a  vast  silvery  pall, 
and  the  low-pitched  cottages, 
with  their  gloomy  walls,  look 
mere  patches  in  the  gleaming 
landscape.  Of  course,  river 
traffic  disappears  altogether ; 
even  the  light-vessel  outside 
the  bar  sends  her  spars  aloft, 
casts  off  from  her  moorings, 
and  speeds  away.  All  influx 
of  water-borne  merchandise, 
whether  foreign  or  Chinese, 
ceases  entirely  ;  and  yet  the 
activity  of  Yingtze  is  in  no 
way  abated.  The  barque  and 
the  schooner  are  simply  re- 
placed by  the  cart  and  the 
waggon  ;  and  now  from  Mer- 
gen  and  Petuna  on  the  west, 
and  from  Ninguta  and  Kirin 
on  the  east,  huge  convoys  ot 
grain,  skins,  opium,  and  gin- 
seng struggle  through  the  northern  passes  and  go 
forward  to  their  destination  in  the  Yingtze  inn- 
yards.  Here  are  seen  Mongolians,  Manchus, 
and  Chinamen  hob-nobbing  together.  The 
peculiar  grunt  with  which  the  Tartar  closes  a 
bargain  is  heard  on  every  side;  whilst  the 
crowd  surges  to  and  fro  amid  the  screams  of 
stallions,  the  cracking  of  whips,  and  the  tinkling 
of  bells,  with  here  and  there  hilarious  individuals 
discharging  their  ancient  muskets  in  sheer 
exuberance  of  spirit.  The  very  fact  that 
these  skin-clothed  strangers  were  thus  armed 
eloquent  of  the  state  of  public  security 
that  region  in  those  days.  At  any  rate, 
it  suffice  to  say  that  during  the  opening 
years  of  our  connection  with  Manchuria,  trade 
was  greatly  hampered  by  brigandage  and  river 
piracy.  The  "  sword-racks,"  as  these  thieves 
were  called,  made  their  appearance  every  winter 
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with  unfailing  regularity.  So  bold  did  these 
gentry  become,  that  they  even  threatened  the 
Treaty  Port  itself  on  several  occasions,  and 
once  actually  pitched  camp  within  gun-shot  of 
its  defenders.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a 
picked  body  of  natives  was  enrolled  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  European  Com- 
missioner— myself.  It  is  with  a  patrol  belong- 
ing to  this  force  that  we  have  to  deal  in  this 
story. 

The  closed  season  was  neaiing  its  end,  and  as 
was  always  the  case  when  the  long-fettered  river 
had  at  length  begun  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness, 
ominous  crackings  were  heard  on  its  surface, 
and  those  mysterious  rumbling,  sub-aqueous 
noises  that  presaged  its  corning  upheaval  and 
disruption  had  been  occasionally  heard  by 
loiterers  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  No 
one,  however,  expected  anything  like  a  general 
break-up  of  the  ice- bed  for  at  least  another  week. 
Packed  mules  and  laden  waggons  continued  to 
throng  the  regular  crossings  over  the  ice. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  Government 
consignment  of  specie  had  to  be  dispatched 
westward,  and  as  there  were  rumours  of 
brigands     on    the     watch,    the  responsible 


sitting  on  the  shafts.  An  hour  later  this  caval- 
cade was  followed  by  the  Commandant,  accom- 
panied by  a  European  subordinate  and  a  good 
specimen  of  the  native  non-commissioned  officer. 
Being  well  mounted,  they  overtook  the  carts 
before  they  had  gone  very  far,  but  not  until  the 
Government  consignment  had  crossed  the  river 
and  its  protectors  were  approaching  a  village, 
said  to  be  the  probable  location  of  the  reported 
ambuscade. 

Nothing,  however,  was  seen  of  bandits  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  road  was  declared  perfectly 
safe  by  an  advance  runner.  The  Revenue  officer 
therefore  thanked  his  foreign  colleague,  and  said 
he  would  go  on  alone.  I  fell  in  with  this 
proposal,  and  we  parted  with  the  treasure 
caravan  at  a  wayside  tea-house,  where  the 
horses  were  unsaddled  and  the  morning  meal 
got  ready.  Presently,  over  the  soothing  pipe 
that  succeeded,  we  discussed  the  presence  of 
bustard  in  the  neighbourhood.  My  junior 
officer,  a  bright,  sturdy  Norwegian,  interviewed 
the  local  cottagers,  and  ascertained  that  a  flock 
of  these  noble  birds  had  been  marked  down  as 
late  as  the  previous  evening.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  stalk  that  succeeded :  it 


"mine  host  of  the  tea-house  brought  out  his  light  cart. 

official  suggested  that  an  escort  of  military 
police  should  accompany  the  party.  Accord- 
ingly, at  daybreak  one  morning,  a  quartet 
of  open  carts  left  Yingtze,  having  in  addition 
to  a  couple  of  Manchurian  troopers  perched  on 
each,  and  a  small  contingent  of  their  comrades 
riding  alongside,  two  files  of  smart  auxiliaries 


ended  in  disappointment,  and  the  sports- 
men returned  in  the  early  afternoon,  empty- 
handed,  tired,  and  hungry.    So  we  set  out 
at  once  on  the  return  journey. 
Mine  host  of  the  tea-house  brought  out  his 
light  cart  for  the  convenience  of  my  four  privates, 
whilst  I  rode  on  ahead  accompanied  by  my 
junior  officer.     In  less  than  an  hour  our  patrol 
struck  the  river  at  a  spot  where  in  "open"  weather 
there  is  a  ferry,  but   where  during  winter  is 
found  the  necessary  paraphernalia  of  a  crossing. 


AFLOAT  ON   A  FLOE. 


At  this  place  a  firm  tread  was  provided  on  the 
ice  by  the  laying  down  of  reeds  and  rushes,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  roadway  across  the  river. 

The  absence  of  converging  traffic  had  already 
surprised  us,  but  until  we  topped  the  embank- 
ment, no  serious  misgiving  had  disturbed  our 
equanimity.  Presently,  however,  a  sight  caught 
the  eye  of  the  leader  of  the  party,  which  brought 
forth  an  abrupt  order  to  halt.  A  mile  north- 
ward I  beheld  a  great  gap  in  the  frozen  river, 
and  from  this  point  radiated  smaller  diagonal 
rents  which  approached  to  within  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  crossing.  Worse  still, 
there  were  indications  of  the  probable  severance 
of  the  main  ice  from  the  side  pieces  that  held  it 
to  the  shore.  I  saw  a  ribbon  of  water,  still  only 
a  few  feet  wide,  glistening  immediately  beneath 
me.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  crossing  were  to 
be  made  at  all,  it  should  be  made  at  once,  so 
the  word  was  instantly  passed  round,  and  the 
cart  and  its  passengers  began  to  descend  the 
narrow  path  leading  down  to  the  river.  Half- 
way down,  we  heard  an  excited  cry,  and  the 
ferryman  came  rushing  to  intercept  us,  breathless 
with  excitement. 

"  Your  Excellency  cannot  proceed  !  Long 
before  you  are  across  the  ice  will  break  up,  and 
you  will  be  overwhelmed.  Turn  back,  sir. 
Turn  back.  My  humble  abode  can  accommo- 
date the  soldiers  and  cattle,  as  well  as  your 
honour's,  and  to-morrow  I  may  be  able  to  get 
you  over  in  one  of  the  punts." 

These  words  were  accompanied  by  much 
gesticulation,  and  were  uttered  in  a  tone  which 
admitted  of  no  doubt  as  to  the  speaker's 
earnestness ;  indeed,  I  knew  him,  and  had 
much  faith  in  him.  He  was  a  veteran,  long 
past  the  allotted  span  of  life  ;  and  little  presents 
bestowed  upon  him,  though  received  with  the 
Celestial's  apparent  want  of  appreciation,  were 
never  forgotten  when  his  special  knowledge  of 
the  crossing  could  be  useful  to  his  patrons. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  those  he  addressed 
were  in  no  mood  to  be  balked,  if  any  chance 
remained,  of  seeing  the  inside  of  their  own 
comfortable  quarters  that  night.  For  what  was 
the  alternative  ?  It  was  to  sit  during  the  long, 
cold  hours  of  the  night  in  a  room  packed  to 
overflowing  with  "  the  Great  Unwashed " — 
many,  as  likely  as  not,  from  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  country,  and  as  evil-smelling  as  only  the 
sheep-skin  clad  Tartars  can  be.  At  any  rate, 
I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  veteran  ferryman's 
counsel,  and  that,  notwithstanding  that  its  warn- 
ing was  respectfully  repeated  at  the  last  moment 
by  my  own  trusty  sergeant.  I  committed  myself, 
and  those  with  me,  to  a  cruel  and  unjustifiable 
risk.  Our  cart  was  restored  to  its  owner,  and 
our  three  horses  intrusted  to  the  ferryman.  The 
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intervening  thread  of  water  was  bridged  by  a 
couple  of  planks,  and  we  then  commenced  the 
crossing  of  the  river  on  the  treacherous  ice. 

Not  ten  minutes  elapsed  from  the  time  we 
left  land  before  a  dull  roar,  like  the  firing  of 
heavy  cannon,  announced  that  the  peasant's 
prophecy  was  amply  verified.  The  ice  had 
broken  up  I  The  great  platform  of  ice  on  which 
we  stood,  and  which  stretched  from  one  bank 
to  the  other,  was  split  and  riven  from  end  to 
end,  and  from  side  to  side,  and  became  in  a 
few  moments  a  mere  collection  of  enormous 
floes,  dashed  hither  and  thither  by  the  tide,  and 
left  struggling  in  a  turmoil  in  which  the  smaller 
floes  were  ground  to  pieces  by  the  larger 
ones.  It  was  a  fearful  sight.  The  extra- 
ordinary width  of  the  river  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  also  the  immense  thickness  of  the 
ice  and  the  irresistible  force  of  the  newly 
awakened  river.  I  remember  seeing  the  great 
floes  bearing  down  upon  us,  and  curling  over  on 
top  of  each  other  with  the  most  appalling  and 
deafening  sounds.  Almost  before  we  realized 
our  position,  we  found  ourselves  prisoners  on 
what,  by  God's  grace,  proved  to  be  the  strongest 
floe  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  This 
great  floe  was  some  "hundred  feet  square,  and  by 
virtue  of  its  size  and  weight,  it  asserted  its 
superiority  as  it  charged  irresistibly  forward  to 
take  its  place  amidst  the  whirling,  contending 
masses. 

'  Seeing  how  matters  stood,  I  leaped  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  floe,  where  snow  and  rubbish 
had  been  heaped  up  beside  the  ice  roadway. 
From  this  point  of  vantage  I  surveyed  the 
awful  prospect  that  surrounded  me  on  every 
side,  and  tried  to  think  out  a  means  of  deliver- 
ance. At  first,  I  remember,  the  men  ran 
excitedly  to  and  fro,  with  smothered  cries 
and  a  little  slackening  of  outward  discipline. 
A  few  sharp  words  in  their  own  tongue, 
however,  were  at  once  heeded,  and  from  this 
time  forward  nothing  could  exceed  the  steadiness 
and  good  conduct  of  these  fine  fellows  in  this 
terrible  situation.  Even  as  I  write  this,  a  lump 
rises  in  my  throat,  for  I  remember  as  though  it 
were  but  yesterday  how  my  men  quieted  down  at 
once,  gathering  round  me  confidently  and  leaning 
on  their  short  Sniders,  patiently  awaiting  my 
instructions.  I  recall,  too,  the  misery  with 
which  I  acknowledged  to  myself  that  it  was  I 
who  had  brought  these  poor  fellows  into  the  jaws 
of  death,  and  that  in  very  truth  it  was  at  my 
hands  that  their  lives  might  shortly  be  required. 
I  am  sure  it  was  this  feeling  that  gave  me 
mental  strength  ;  that  steeled  me  during  the 
awful  strain  of  the  next  hour ;  and  that 
enabled  me  so  to  bear  myself  that  they 
relied  upon  me  and  never  lost  heart  wholly. 
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and   so  became  ready  helpers 
deliverance. 

All  this  time  we  were  whirling  down  the  river 
towards  the  settlement,  and  our  only  hdpe  lay  in 
being  able  to  make  ourselves  heard  as  we  were 
swept  past  it.  Night  was  fast  coming  on, 
however,  and  it  seemed  in  the  last  degree 
unlikely  that  we  should  be  observed.  Only  too 
well  I  knew  that,  should  our  great  island  of  ice 
be  carried  below  the  harbour,  we  must  inevitably 
be  carried  out  to  sea,  where  death  assuredly 
awaited  us. 

You  may,  then,  judge  for  yourselves  .the 
inexpressible  relief  I  felt  when,  just  as  we 
approached  the  northernmost  building  of 
Yingtze,  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  Scandinavian 
officer  above  the  deafening  din  of  the  crashing 
ice.  There  was  an  unmistakable  stoppage  and 
rocking  and  rumpling  of  the  floes  ahead  of  us, 


and  a  few  moments  later  the  mad 
career  of  the  one  on  which  we  our- 
selves were  was  checked,  and  it  took 
instead  a  round  and  round  course 
which  caused  it  to  remain  practically 
stationary. 

As  we  were  but  a  cable's  length 
from  the  Customs  Station,  we  felt  our 
chance  was  now  or  never.  Together 
we  fired  round  after  round,  and 
shouted  lustily  in  unison.  But  the 
wind  had  risen  as  the  sun  went  down, 
and  the  terrifying  roar  and  crash  of 
the  giant  floes  as  they  were  ground 
together  by  the  swirling  tide  defeated 
our  puny  efforts.  Just  as  we  were 
beginning  to  fear  the  worst,  and  had 
actually  recommenced  our  ghastly 
voyage,  our  salvation  came.  The 
irresistible  force  behind  the  ice  had 
evidently  broken  up  the  jam  ahead. 
Suddenly  our  corporal  cried  out  that 
he  saw  signals.  I  sprang  on  to  the 
hillock  once  more,  and  shouted  with 
the  desperate  energy  of  a  man  whose 
life  and  the  lives  of  many  others 
depended  on  the  power  of  his  lungs. 
It  seemed  that  the  ice-bed  had  been 
riven  asunder  and  subdivided  below, 
as  well  as  above,  the  town,  and  the 
check  that  had  brought  us  to  a  tem- 
porary standstill  had  been  caused  by 
the  central  mass  itself,  released  but 
unbroken,  jamming  helplessly  in  the 
bend  of  the  giant  river. 

The  advancing  up-river  floes  were 
!    thus  arrested  until  some  portion  of  the 
obstruction  had  come  away.    It  seems 
that  one  of  my  staff  in  the  town  itself, 
going  on    night   duty,    thought  he 
descried  human  figures  on  one  of  the  floes  as 
he  was  gazing  from  the  jetty  at  the  appalling 
war  of  the  ice  masses  in  the  river.    He  could 
not  recognise  individuals,  of  course,  but  he  saw 
fellow-creatures  in  sore  peril,  and  he  acted  with 
promptitude  and  skill. 

Without  a  moment's  delay  he  dashed  off  to 
the  barracks  and  called  out  the  men.  In  a 
wonderfully  short  space  of  time  he  had  our  life- 
boat ready  for  launching.    Now,  before  joining 

the  Chinese  service,  Mr.  T          had  been  an 

officer  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  his 
nautical  training  certainly  stood  us  in  good 
stead  that  night.  He  calculated  that  the  career 
of  the  floes  would  soon  be  blocked  again  in  the 
big  bend,  and  he  felt  sure  that  a  back  current 
would  be  set  up  under  the  near  bank.  It  turned 
out  exactly  as  he  anticipated.  His  boat  was 
then  carried  over  a  rough  region  of  ice  to  the 
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last  we  reached  the  boat, 
and  flung  ourselves  into  it, 
speechless  and  almost  faint- 
ing.    Mr.  T  wasted  no 

precious  moments  in  words 
of  congratulation  ;  no  sooner 
were  we  all  over  the  gunwale 
than  the  oars  swung  to  work 
once  more,  and  the  sturdy 
galley  shot  down  the  open 
passage  up  which  she  had 
come.  We  were  carried  into 
the  town,  for  we  could  not 
walk,  and,  under  careful 
treatment,  no  member  of 
the  party  was  permanently 
the  worse  for  an  experience 
which  is  deeply  graven  on 
the  hearts  of  all. 


lane  of  water  made  by  the  eddy 
aforesaid,  and  soon  eight  stalwart 
rowers  were  pulling  in  our  direction. 

Will  my  readers  try  to  imagine 
the  feelings  with  which  I  and  my 
half-dazed  comrades  suddenly  heard 
the  sound  of  oars  in  the  rowlocks, 
almost  instantly  followed  by  a 
cheery  English  hail — "  Ice  ahoy  "  ? 
Now  began  the  final  struggle.  Our 
rescuers  were  within  150ft.  of  us, 
and  between  us  and  them  lay  three 
or  four  huge  masses  of  ice — smaller, 
however,  than  the  one  on  which 
we  stood.  These  smaller  floes  were 
necessarily  more  sensitive  than  our 
own  to  the  action  of  the  eddies, 
and  they  were  now  tossing  and 
whirling  in  wild  confusion.  And  the 
darkness  of  night  began  to  envelop 
this  utterly  indescribable  scene. 

Under  these  desperate  circum- 
stances I  don't  suppose  that  any 
sane  man  would  have  attempted 
the  passage  to  the  boat  cn  foot, 
but   the  thing  had   to  be  done. 
Anyhow,  where  I  and  my  hardy 
Norseman  went,    my  staunch 
Manchus    unhesitatingly  fol- 
lowed.   We  ran,  we  jumped, 
and  we  slipped  ;  we  swayed 
like    drunken     men    as  we 
stepped    from    floe    to  floe, 
which  rose  and  fell  and  swirled 
and  crashed  round  and  round 
beneath    us  ;    but    we  never 
actually   tumbled   down.  At 


"WE  RAN,  WE  JUMPED,  AND  WE  SUPPED.' 
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By  Frederick  Burns. 

More  of  the  extraordinary  sights  witnessed  by  missionaries  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  pictured 
by  their  own  photographs,  and  described  by  themselves.    The  romance  of  mission  work  brought  to 

your  notice  in  a  striking  and  novel  manner. 


F  course,  missionaries  are  only  too 
frequently  knocked  over  by  disease, 
and  the  first  photograph  we  reproduce 
shows  one  of  the  workers  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  on  the 
Congo,  invalided,  and  being  taken  down  country 
by  a  caravan.  Incidentally,  this  photo,  gives  one 
an  excellent  idea  how  white  men  travel  in  Central 
Africa.  This  caravan  is  about  to  start  down 
country  with  an  invalid  from  Ngombe,  one  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  stations,  on  the 
Lower  Congo.  The  man  standing  at  the  end, 
wearing  a  black  coat,  is  the  "  Captain,"  who  has 
charge  of  the  whole  caravan.    The  boys  dressed 
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SICK  MISSIONARY  ON   THE  MARCH. 


in  white  shirts  belong  to  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  and  they  went  with  the  sick  man 
to  nurse  and  look  after  him  on  the  road. 
The  carriers  on  the  left  are  bearing  the  stricken 
missionary's  goods  —  one  has  his  bed,  another 
his  bath  containing  cooking  utensils,  and  so  on. 
The  natives  like  this  work,  and  are  always  ready 
to  go  with  whites  who  are  good  and  kind  to  them. 

The  next  photo,  we  reproduce  conveys  a  very 
excellent  idea  of  the  gross  idolatry  with  which 


the  missionaries  have  to  contend.  Here  we  see  in 
progress  prayers  by  the  wayside  in  Mysore.  The 
"  snake-stones  "  here  seen  are  very  common  in 
the  Mysore  Province,  particularly  in  and  around 
the  City  of  Bangalore.  The  tallest  stone  on 
the  left  bears  a  carving  in  relief  of  the  seven- 
headed  cobra,  while  the  next  stone  bears 
the  figure  of  a  female,  the  lower  part  of 
whose  body  is  that  of  a  snake.  This  is  the 
most  important  of  the  group.  The  fundamental 
notion  is  to  represent  an  emblem  of  fecundity. 
These  groups  of  snake-stones  are  always  found 
facing  the  rising  sun,  under  the  shade  of  two 
peepul  trees,  male  and  female,  growing  together 

and  wedded  by 
the  same  cere- 
monies as  human 
beings.  The 
trunks  of  the 
united  trees  are 
seen  in  the  pic- 
ture, to  the  left. 
Close  by  is  a 
nit/ib  tree  and  a 
bilpatra  tree,  and 
these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the 
living  witnesses 
of  the  marriage. 
No  priest  is  in 
charge  of  these 
stones,  and  the 
worship  of  them 
is  almost  exclu- 
sively confined 
to  women  who 
yearn  for  many 
olive-branches. 

One  of  the 
queerest  mis- 
sionary photos,  imaginable  is  next  reproduced. 
It  shows  the  imposing  preparations  made  for 
a  dinner  party  in  Samoa.  In  civilized  coun- 
tries these  preliminary  details  are  generally 
relegated  to  the  kitchen.  But  in  Polynesia 
the  natives  delight  in  as  much  publicity  as 
possible,  and  long  before  the  feast  comes  off, 
the  general  public  have  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  abundant  provision  being  made 
for   the   guests.     In   the  foreground  of  the 
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WORSHIP  OF  SNAKE 

Front 


SS  EV  THE  WAYSIDE  IN  MYSORE 

Photo,  by  Bourne  Shepherd. 


photograph  we  see  a  great  heap  of  taro,  in  its 
raw  state,  whilst  just  behind  are  several  baskets 
of  the  same  vegetable  already  cooked.  In  the 
centre  are  a  few  bananas,  and  on  the  left  we  see 
a  large  number  of  pigs  roasted  whole.  Pork  is 
the  greatest  delicacy  you  can  offer  a  Samoan, 
and,  therefore,  this  dish  forms  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  every 
Last.  A  feast  is 
memorable  by 
(he  number  of 
1  igs  slaughtered, 
and  natives  will 
long  tell  the  story 
of  such  and  such 
a  feast,  where 
400-  or,  perhaps, 
500  pigs  were 
served  up,  to 
show  honour  to 
the  assembled 
guests.  It  issome- 
what  strange  that, 
while  pork  is  so 
highly  esteemed, 
it  is  considered 
very  unbecoming 
to  mention  the 
name  of  the  dish 
in  public  !  It 
can  be  referred 
to  under  any 
other  name  ex- 
cept its  own.  It 
sounds  somewhat 
alarming,  there- 


fore, to  the  uninitiated  to 
be  asked  by  the  head  of 
the  feast  to  accept  a  small 
piece  of  a  tomahawk  (a 
favourite  phrase),  or  a  leg 
of  a  gimlet.  Occasionally 
it  will  be  referred  to  with 
delightful  vagueness  as  a 
"  four-legged  animal,"  or 
in  its  living  state  as  "  that 
live  thing."  In  other 
words,  you  can  call  a  pig 
anything  and  everything 
except  its  own  proper 
name.  In  fact,  the  more 
ambiguous  the  phrase  the 
more  it  is  supposed  to 
apply  to  pork. 

Every  important  event 
is  marked  by  holding  a 
feast ;  and,  of  course,  the 
more  important  the  event, 
the  greater  the  feast.  The 
Rev.  Archibald  E.  Hunt,  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  laboured  in  Samoa  for  five 
years,  tells  the  story  of  a  feast  held  in  com- 
memoration of  the  opening  of  a  new  church  in 
his  district.  On  this  occasion  580  pigs,  several 
hundred  fowls,  fish  ad  libitum,  10,000  head  of 
taro,  hundreds  of  bunches  of  bananas,  and 
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THE  CROCODILE  HEROINE  (CENTRAL  FIGURE). 


native  dishes  in  abundance  were  served  up  for 
the  assembled  guests.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  opening  services  were  attended 
by  crowded  congregations. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remind  thoughtful 
people  that  many  of  the  converts  which 
missionaries  make  in  remote  regions  have 
interesting  stories  associated  with  them.  Listen 
to  the  following  astounding  incident  related  to 
the  writer  by  an 
L.M.S.  mis- 
sionary : — 

"  One  of  the 
many  dangers  to 
which  the  natives 
of  New  Guinea 
are  subject  is 
that  of  being 
attacked  by  the 
crocodiles  that 
infest  the  rivers 
and  creeks.  The 
central  figure  in 
the  photograph 
we  give  here 
once  displayed 
very  wonderful 
presence  of  mind 
under  circum- 
stances that 
would  have  tried 
the  bravest  per- 
son alive.  Bath- 
ing one  dav  in 


the  creek  of  her  village,  she  was 
stooping  down  in  the  act  of  washing 
her  arms,  when  an  old  crocodile, 
creeping  along  under  the  water, 
suddenly  made  a  snap  at  her,  seizing 
her  by  the  arm  just  above  the  elbow, 
in  such  a  way  that  her  hand  went 
right  into  the  animal's  throat.  The 
poor  woman  screamed  for  help,  but 
no  one  came,  and  slowly  she  felt 
herself  being  dragged  down  by  the 
dreadful  reptile.  Then  an  inspira- 
tion seized  her,  and  turning  her 
hand  round  in  the  throat  of  the 
crocodile,  she  began  gently  to  tickle 
it,  causing  almost  instantaneous 
nausea.  The  animal  opened  its 
mouth  to  vomit,  and  her  arm  being 
released,  the  woman  made  a  plunge 
for  the  shore.'  When  the  crocodile 
recovered  from  its  nausea  and  sur- 
prise, it  found  that  it  had  not  only 
lost  its  previous  meal,  but  also  its 
prospective  one.  The  woman  was 
taken  to  the  mission-house,  where 
her  arm  was  bound  up,  and  she  soon  recovered. 
But  she  will  carry  to  her  grave  the  scars  on  her 
arm  where  the  crocodile's  teeth  seized  her." 

The  next  picture  shows  a  very  curious 
missionary  collection,  contributed  by  the 
students  of  the  Vatorata  Institution  and  their 
friends  towards  the  work  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Guinea.  When  the 
missionary  meeting  was  held,  those  who  had 
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money  brought  it ;  but  those  who  had  no  ready 
cash  set  to  work  to  collect  the  sap  of  the  india7 
rubber  trees,  and  the  balls  of  india-rubber  seen 
in  the  picture  were  the  result.  It  was  the  first 
missionary  meeting  held  among  the  natives,  and 
they  resolved  it  should  be  a  good  one.  The  india- 
rubber  alone  realized  over  ^20,  and  this 
together  with  the  cash  made  a  grand  total  for 
the  day  of  ^45.  The  group  in  the  picture 
represents  some  of  the  students  of  the  institu- 
tion, with  their  wives  and  families.  Considering 
that  the  institution  had  only  been  started  for  a 
year,  Dr.  Lawes  might  well  be  proud  of  his 
students  and  their  first  missionary  meeting. 

Missionary  photographs  generally  bear  upon 
the  work  of  the  mission,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  these  excellent  men  have  an  eye 
for  the  curious  ;  and  here  we  are  privileged  to 
reproduce  a  couple  of  very  extraordinary  curiosi- 
ties, showing  the  vagaries  of  tree  growth.  In 
the  first  photo,  we  see  a  peepul  tree  at  Agra,  in 
the  North-West  Provinces  of  India.  It  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Barrell,  of  Bombay  (Baptist 
Missionary  Society),  and  the  tree  itself  stands 
in  the  cemetery  at  Agra.  The  stones  now 
lifted  from  the  ground  and  embedded  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  one  time  formed 
part  of  a  massive  old  tomb.  It  will  be  asked  : 
How  came  these  stones  to  be  broken  up  and 
carried  several  feet  above  the  ground  ?  The 
answer  is  that,  many  years  ago,  a  small  seed  of 
the  sacred  peepul  tree  found  its  way  into  a 
crevice  of  the  tomb,  having  probably  been 
dropped  there  by  a  little  bird.  The  seed  re- 
mained hidden  until  the  summer  rain  moistened 
\t  and  caused,  it  to  grow.    After  a  while?  a  few 


green  leaves  were  seen  above 
the  surface  of  the  tombstone, 
showing  that  the  seed  had 
become  a  plant.  By-and-by, 
as  the  plant  grew  and  the 
roots  pushed  their  way  down 
into  the  tomb,  the  heavy 
stones  were  pushed  aside, 
being  conquered  by  the  living 
tree.  Years  passed  away,  and 
some  of  these  heavy  stones . 
were  gradually  lifted  above 
the  ground,  till  in  the  course 
of  time  they  came  to  occupy 
their  present  strange  position. 

The   next   photograph  is 
even  still  more  remarkable, 
showing  the  network  of  roots 
of  a  peepul  tree  intertwining 
themselves  into  every  nook 
of  a  ruined  temple  in  Seram- 
pore,    India.     This  photo, 
was  sent  from  the.  Baptist 
Missionary  College,   at   Serampore,  with  the 
information  that  the  tree  is  gradually  growing 
and  breaking  up  the  walls,  which  must  soon 
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MAN-EATING  CROCODILE  WHICH  CONTAINED  HUMAN  BONES,  ORNAMENTS,  ETC. 

From  a  Photo. 


give  up  the  struggle  altogether  and  leave  the 
roots  of  the  tree  in  solitary  triumph. 

Missionary  folk  have  enormous  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  that  are  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  people  in  civilized  lands.  Look  at 
the  next  photo.,  which  shows  us  a  man-eating 
crocodile  shot  in  the  Barisal  River  in  India,  and 
photographed  on  the  bank  outside  the  mission- 
ary's house.  The  reptile  measured  13ft.  6in. 
in  length,  and  when  he  was  cut  open,  an 
immense  quantity 
of  human  bones 
was  found  in  his 
stomach,  together 
with  the  orna- 
ments of  women 
and  children. 
These  horrible 
reptiles  lie  under 
the  water  until 
the  women  and 
children  go  down 
to  bathe,  and 
then  they  drag 
their  victims 
down  into  the 
mud.  In  order 
to  obviate  this 
sort  of  thing,  the 
natives  in  some 
places  drive  bam- 
boo poles  in  the 
water  in  a  semi- 
circle, thus  mak- 
ing a  sort  of 
bathing  inclosure.      From  a. 


A  reptile  bent  on  man-eating, 
however,  steals  stealthily  up 
the  bank  at  night  and  drops 
down  again  into  the  inclosure, 
lying  low  under  the  water 
until  some  helpless  woman 
comes  down  to  bathe ;  then 
come,  a  splash  and  a  scream, 
and  all  is  over. 

The  Hindus  in  some  places 
think  that  the  holy  men  who 
spend  their  lives  in  the  jungle 
have  great  power  over  these 
crocodiles,  and  use  them  as 
ferry-boats  when  they  want  to 
cross  a  stream.  One  man 
especially,  Sonaton  Gozain  by 
name,  is  believed  to  have  kept 
a  tame  crocodile,  and  ridden 
through  the  streams  all  over 
the  country.  •  Consequently, 
when  a.  native  in  that  part  came 
across  a  crocodile,  he  would 
call  this  man's  name  aloud,  believing  that  in 
this  way  the  reptile  would  be  scared  away. 

That  the  missionaries  occasionally  have  a 
very  tough  job  in  the  way  of  making  converts 
will  be  evident  from  the  next  photograph,  which 
shows  a  whole  street  of  houses,  in  which  are 
established  the  wives  of  a  Congo  chief.  The 
native  owner,  Baloli,  is  a  man  of  much  import- 
ance in  the  town,  having  many  servants  and 
great  wealth.    He  is  the  possessor  of  twenty- 
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five  wives,  who  live  in  this  row  of  dwellings — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  known  to  the  missionaries 
as  Polygamy  Terrace.  In  this  district,  the  more 
wives  a  man  has,  the  better  these  wives  like  it, 
for  the  more  there  are,  the  less  each  one  has  to  do 
in  the  way  of  grow- 
ing and  cooking 
her  husband's 
food.  Women 
here  hold  a  very 
degraded  position. 
They  are,  in  fact, 
a  mere  possession 
of  their  husband, 
and  procured  in 
the  same  way  that 
he  buys  his  cattle  ; 
and  like  the  cattle, 
the  woir.en  are 
liable  to  be  taken 
any  day  in  lieu  of 
debt.  '  * 

In  the  next  illus- 
tration is  seen  the 
twenty-wheeled  car 
of  Ragonath  at 
Sultanpur,  which 
is  the  capital  of 
Kulu.  The  fair 
here  is  enlivened 


by  the  presence  of 
about  fifty  idols. 
All  these,  however, 
are  eclipsed  by  the 
great  car  bearing 
an  image  of  Rago- 
nath, which  is 
dragged  along  with 
much  ceremony. 
The  great  Mela  or 
fair  at  this  place 
lasts  several  days. 

Last  month  I 
said  something 
about  the  bells  of 
mission  churches  ; 
and  I  am  here 
enabled  to  present 
a  photo,  showing 
the  new  bell  at 
Kwato,  one  of  the 
London  Mission- 
ary Society's  sta- 
tions in  New 
Guinea.  On  the 
right-hand  side  are 
seen  the  Rev.  C. 
W.  Abel  and  his 
wife,  with  the 
mission  boys.  The  bell  was  the  gift  of  a 
Sunday-school  in  this  country  to  Mr.  Abel,  and 
is  in  constant  use  calling  the  people  to  church 
and  the  children  to  school.  Nothing  impresses 
a  savage  so  much  as  a  big  bell,  and  there  can  be 
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no  greatei  inducement  for  him  to  attend  church. 
Often,  however,  by  the  time  the  bell  reaches  the 
mission  station  for  which  it  is  intended,  a  vast 
deal  of  hardship  has  been  endured  in  dragging 
this  weighty  article  through  miles  of  malarial 
swamps  and  pathless  wildernesses. 

A  photograph  very  frequently  taken  by 
missionaries  on  their  way  to  the  East  shows  the 
great  caravanserai  at  Aden,  the  entrance  to 
the  Red  Sea.  The  land  trade  of  Aden  is  con- 
ducted almost  entirely  by  camels,  The  native 
traders  travel  in  very  large  companies,  as  robber 


bands  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  safe 
travelling  singly  in  the  desert,  or  in  small 
parties.  There  are  recognised  camping-places 
in  these  deserts  where  the  caravans  may 
halt.  At  Aden  a  place  is  set  apart  for  non- 
resident merchants  and  their  animals  during 
their  stay  in  the  town.  This  consists  of  a 
spacious  yard  walled  all  round  for  the  animals, 
and  a  number  of  houses  adjoining  for  the  use  of 
the  travellers.  This  is  the  scene  depicted  in  our 
illustration.  In  the  foreground  is  the  great  yard 
containing  the  camels  laden  with  merchandise, 
indicating  that  they  are  about  to  start  on  the 


day;s  march  or  else  that  they  have  just  come  off 
a  long  journey.  In  the  background  are  seen 
some  of  those  bare  black  rocks  that  are  so 
characteristic  of  Aden,  where  scarcely  a  blade  of 
grass  grows.  Very  little  mission  work,  by  the 
way,  has  been  done  in  Arabia,  although  Keith 
Falconer  attempted  work  inland,  with  Aden  and 
its  neighbourhood  as  a  base. 

One  of  the  great  idol  processions  in  China  is 
next  shown.  Two  of  the  great  obstacles  to 
mission  work  in  that  vast  country  are,  first  of 
all,  idolatry  in  alliance  with  superstition  ;  and 


! 


secondly,  Confucianism  in  alliance  with  super- 
stition. Our  illustration  represents  a  Chinese 
Wei,  or  procession,  which  is  nearly  half  a  mile 
long;  these  are  something  like  country  wakes 
in  England,  and  they  also  resemble  in  some 
respects  the  processions  of  our  clubs  and 
guilds,  with  banners  and  music,  and  the  in- 
evitable crowd  of  followers  and  lookers  -  on. 
In  China  the  vigorous  and  hearty  performance 
of  this  ceremony  is  considered  indispensable  in 
order  to  secure  good  harvests  and  immunity 
from  pestilence  and  disaster,  On  fine  spring 
days  in  April  the  whole  country  is  alive  with 
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these  processions.  Dragons  are  made  with 
bamboo  hoops  for  bones  and  gaily-painted  paper 
for  skin  and  hide ;  their  heads,  too,  with  gaping 
mouths,  are  gaudily  gilded.  These  paper  dragons 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  god  of  rain,  and 
are  of  an  enormous  length,  often  requiring 
eighteen  to  twenty  men  and  boys  to  carry  them 
on  short  poles  at  intervals  of  4ft.  or  5ft, 
The  groups  of  people  in  holiday  attire,  and 
the  blare  of  horns  and  primitive  bagpipes, 
lend  much  picturesqueness  and  interest  to  the 
scene.  The  pro- 
cession finally 
visits  the  local 
temples  built  in 
memory  of  semi- 
deified  local 
heroes  or  bene- 
factors, and  it 
often  marches 
along  through 
the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  its 
way  lit  by  flaring 
torches  and  fur- 
ther enlivened 
by  volleys  of 
crackers. 

Another  very 
interesting  Chi- 
nese photo,  is 
next  reproduced. 
It  shows  a  Pd, 
or  portage,  in 
the  Cheh-Kiang 
Province.  In 


describing  what  this  picture  represents  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  there  are  no  locks 
on  the  canals  in  China,  as  there  are  with  us. 
A  mud  bank  or  dam,  which  is  seen  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture  where  the  boats  are 
lying,  is  constructed,  which  practically  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  lock.  On  the  dam  are  two 
inclined  planes  :  one  for  upheaving  boats 
from  the  canal  below  to  the  top  of  the 
dam  above,  and  the  other  for  launching 
them  from  the  top  of  the  dam   down  into 
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the  canal,  or  river,  on  the  other  side.  The 
inclined  planes  are  laid  with  smooth  stone 
slabs,  over  which  again  a  thick  layer  of  mud  is 
spread.  On  either  side  of  the  dam  above  is  a 
windlass,  with  large  cables  of  twisted  bamboo. 
In  the  picture,  the  windlasses  are  seen  under- 
neath the  mat  sheds.  When  a  boat  approaches 
the  dam  to  be  hauled  over  it,  a  noose  on  the 
end  of  the  cable  is  secured  tightly  round  the 
stern  of  the  boat  on  either  side,  and  then  from 
twenty  to  thirty  men  turn  the  windlasses.  The 
boat  being  flat-bottomed  is  easily,  though  gra- 
dually, drawn  up  the  inclined  plane;  then  the 
cables  are  withdrawn,  the  bow  droops  with  a 
gentle  push  from  the  stern,  and  finally  it  slides 
down  the  other  side  into  the  water.  The  de- 
scent on  the  other  side  is  not  at  all  pleasant 
for  either  passengers  or  boatmen.  The  inclined 
plane  being  very  steep,  it  causes  the  beat  to 
rush  down  very  swiftly,  so  that  on  reaching  the 
river  it  is  sometimes  considerably  submerged, 
and  even  damaged.  Travelling  by  these  boats 
for  the  first  time  is  a  most  amusing  and  yet 
an  extremely  strange  experience.  Inside  the 
boat  you  have  to  prepare  for  being  hauled 
up  the  dam,  and  then  to  be  quickly  on 
the  look  -  out  for  the  descent  on  the  other 
side.  You  must  have  all  loose  or  movable 
articles  well  secured,  and  then  hold  on  yourself 


for  dear  life,  in  any  way  you  cnn.  I  recollect 
taking  a  friend  of  mine  from  Hong  Kong,  who 
had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before,  on 
a  journey  with  me  into  the  country.  He  was 
intensely  amused  when  he  saw  the  operations 
going  on  at  the  fid,  and  yet  he  was  not  a  little 
anxious  as  to  the  result.  Suddenly  our  boat 
was  dragged  up  to  the  top,  and  then  as 
suddenly  it  was  sent  rushing  down  on  the 
other  side  into  the  water  with  a  terrific 
splash  !  My  friend  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  the  situation.  His  face  at  once  turned  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  for  a  time  he  was  utterly 
speechless.  The  charge  for  all  the  trouble  of 
hauling  over  an  ordinary  f>6  is  certainly  not 
exorbitant.  At  most  it  is  about  sixty  copper 
cash,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  twopence  or  three- 
pence of  our  money.  The  fare  is  usually 
demanded  when  the  boat  is  poised  at  the  top 
of  the  dam — a  moment  when  there  is  little 
chance  of  the  boat  getting  away  without  the 
money  being  paid.  Many  a  time  at  this  point 
have  I  heard  a  serious  harangue  going  on  about 
the  proper  fare,  but  victory  generally  rests  with 
the  wily  pd  men. 

From  a  spectacular  point  of  view  it  must  be 
conceded  that  many  of  the  heathen  temples  and 
places  of  worship  are  much  more  attractive  than 
our  own. 
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Witness  the  Buddhist  temple  depicted  on  the 
preceding  page  ;  the  priests  are  outside  wearing 
grotesque  masks,  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  temple  and  its  ministers  suggests  irresistibly 
the  "  Walk  up  !  walk  up  !  "  commotion  outside  a 
show  at  a  country  fair.  This  is  one  of  the 
Tibetian  temples  at  Darjeeling,  the  famous 
hill  station  in  Northern  India. 

Next  is  seen  a  specially  constructed  devil- 
house  in  the  Yoruba  country,  West  Africa.  The 
Yoruba  people  believe  in  four  classes  of  spiritual 
beings,  viz.,  Olorun,  the  owner  of  Heaven;  about 
400  demi-gods  represented  by  idols  ;  the  spirits 
of  the  departed;  and,  lastly,  the  devil,  who  is 
known  as  Esnu.  Our  photograph,  by  the  way, 
was  taken  in  Abeokuta,  the  capital  of  the  Egba 
tribe.  Outside  the  house  of  every  heathen  in 
Yoruba  is  a  devil-hut,  similar  to  the  one  seen  in 
our  photo.  Failing  a  devil-hut,  there  is  a  devil- 
stone  upon  which  the  blood  of  sacrifice  is 
poured  out.  Images  of  the  devil  are  not  as 
a  rule  taken  into  the  house.  Being  such  an 
important  character,  his  satanic  majesty  is 
provided  with  a  little  dwelling  of  his  own  in  the 
street.  The  one  we  illustrate  is  close  to  the 
mission  compound  of  the  C.M.S.  at  Ake,  in 
Abeokuta.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  floor  of 
beaten  earth,  above  which  is  a  roof  of  thatch 
supported  by  bamboo  uprights.  Upon  the  floor 
is  spread  a  mat,  and  upon  this  again  a  cloth, 
which  serves  as  a  seat  for  the  image.  This 
last  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  roughly 
carved,  and  decorated  with  bits  of  cloth  and 
strings  of  cowrie  shells.  This  representation 
of  the  devil  is  dyed  the  deepest  possible  shade, 


of  indigo.  Passers-by  fre- 
quently throw  down  a  few 
cowrie  shells  as  an  offering 
to  the  evil  spirit.  These 
shells,  Which  are  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  are 
always  taken  away  by  the 
owner  of  the  image  and 
appropriated  to  his  own 
use  ;  therefore,  the  running 
of  a  devil-house  is  a  paying 
business. 

Of  all  the  curious  religious 
ceremonies  in  the  world  the 
one  indicated  in  the  next 
photo,  is  perhaps  the  most 
peculiar.    Here  we  see  a 
well-known    South  Indian 
missionary  endeavouring 
vainly  to  struggle  through  a 
small  hole  in  a  big  stone 
slab.   This  slab  is  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  about  three  miles 
fromKollegor.  The  Hindus 
actually  squeeze  themselves  through  this  hole 
in  order  to  acquire  for  themselves  merit  and  the 
favour  of  the  gods. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  this  squeezing  is  a 
painful  business.  Clearly  it  is  impossible  for 
our  missionary  to  get  through  the  opening  in 
the  "  penance-stone." 
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How  two  foolish  young  men,  forbidden  by  their  captain  to  go  ashore,  dropped  over  the  ship's  bows 
and  essayed  to  swim  by  night  through  three  miles  of  luminous,  shark-infested  sea. 


OST  young  men  who  have  knocked 
about  the  world  in  various  capacities 
have  many  adventures  to  tell,  but  I 
question  whether  the  following  narra- 
tive can  be  surpassed  for  thrilling 
interest.  The  story  opens  in  the  peerless 
harbour  of  Port  Louis,  in  the  Island  of 
Mauritius.  I  found  myself  one  morning,  now 
many  years  ago,  leaning  over  the  rail  of  the 
ship  on  which  I  was  serving  as  third  mate, 
gazing  in  a  lazy  and  .contemplative  kind  of  way 
at  the  bold  and  grand  outlines  of  those  quaint 
Mauritian  peaks,  the  "  Corps  de  Garde."  I 
had  always  associated  the  island  with  hurri- 
canes ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mauritius 
suffers  terribly  from  these  visitations,  the  hurri- 
cane season  extending  from  the  middle  of 
December,  more  or  less,  until  the  middle  of 
April. 

Our  ship  was  the  Cygnet,  a  fine  barque  of 
about  900  tons,  owned  in  London.  Her 
captain  was  a  Welshman,  a  most  strict  discipli- 
narian, but  a  humane  and  kind  man  withal. 
The  first  and  second  mates  I  cannot  speak  of  in 
the  same  way,  so  the  less  said  about  them  the 
better. 

We  were  homeward  bound  from  Algoa  Bay, 
and  were  rather  short-handed,  most  of  the  men 
having  left  the  ship  at  the  East  African  port,  on 
account  of  the  harsh  treatment  surreptitiously 


meted  out  to  them  by  the  first  and  second 
mates.  We  made  a  quick  and  pleasant  passage 
to  Port  Louis,  although  having  but  two  able 
seamen  on  board,  besides  one  ordinary,  and 
eight  midshipmen  and  apprentices  —  mostly 
young  fellows  just  out  of  their  time,  who 
intended  on  their  return  home  to  go  up  before 
the  Board  for  their  certificates  of  competency  as 
mates.  I  had  only  one  chum  on  the  ship,  and 
he  and  I  were  naturally  attracted  to  one  another 
on  account  of  the  reckless,  dare-devil  disposition 
which  we  possessed  in  common.  On  arriving 
at  Port  Louis — where  we  were  to  take  in  cargo 
and  await  further  orders — we  anchored  at  a 
distance  of  rather  more  than  three  miles  from 
the  landing-steps  in  the  harbour,  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  our  anchorage  being  just  outside  the  Bell 
Buoy.  As  so  much  extra  work  had  devolved  upon 
us,  Captain  Morgan  promised  each  of  his  officers 
a  certain  sum  of  money  on  arriving  at  Mauritius, 
but  he  changed  his  mind  very  emphatically^ 
route ;  and  on  casting  anchor  in  Port  Louis  he 
flatly  refused  permission  to  land  to  myself  and  my 
chum.  This,  of  course,  we  resented  very  strongly, 
and  we  determined  to  leave  the  ship  in  some 
way  or  other,  whatever  the  consequences  might 
be.  Young  Sefton  and  I  held  many  secret 
conclaves,  and  we  eventually  formed  what  I  must 
call  a  most  idiotic  and  foolhardy  resolution. 
We  kept  our  own  counsel,  however,  and  said 
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nothing  to  anyone  on  board  about  our  intention. 
Both  of  us  were  splendid  swimmers,  and  in  fact 
held  many  valuable  prizes  therefor.  Just  as 
twilight  was  fading  into  darkness,  my  fellow- 
conspirator  walked  up  and  said,  in  an  under- 
tone :  "  It's  all  right,  Harry.  Not  a  soul  on 
board  suspects  anything." 

It  was  manifestly  impossible  to  go  openly  in 
a  boat,  or  even  boldly  over  the  side  in  any  way ; 
so  we  made  our  way  carelessly  to  the  fo'c's'le- 
head,  and  over  the  knight-head,  which  was  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  kind.     Here  we  stripped 
quickly,  and  rolled  up  our 
clothes  into  a  small  bundle, 
which  we  fastened  on  our 
shoulders,    securing    it  in 
position  with  a  few  strands 
of  Manila  rope.    We  must 
have   looked  a  couple  of 
queer  figures  as  we  stood 
there  in  the  fast-gathering 
darkness,    each  practically 
stark   naked,   and   with  a 
large  bundle  carried  between 
the  shoulders,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  hump.    In  fact, 
young  Sefton  couldn't  resist 
the  temptation  of 
a  whispered  pun 
in   this  connec- 
tion.    When  all 
was    ready,  we 
listened  intently 
for  a  moment,  but 
heard  nothing. 
My  companion 
then   made  fast 
the  rope  he  had 
brought  for  the 
purpose,  and 
down     this  he 
clambered  to  the 
chain  cable.  I 
soon  followed, 
chuckling  softly 
to    myself  with 
delight    at  the 
adventure,  and 
looking  forward 

to  a  long,  glorious  swim  through  the  calm,  warm 
waters.  I  promised  myself  all  kinds  of  fun  in 
the  town,  for  the  Creoles  of  Port  Louis  are 
a  pleasure -loving  lot,  kind  and  hospitable  to 
a  degree.  Sefton  had  already  entered  the  water 
noiselessly  when  I  got  on  to  the  chain  cable.  Just 
before  taking  to  the  water  myself,  however,  I 
carefully  noted  my  bearings.  Then,  without 
another  moment's  hesitation,  I  let  myself  slide 
with  perfect  confidence  down  into  the  warm  wave- 
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lets  that  lapped  the  ship's  side.  Not  the  slightest 
thought  of  deadly  peril  had  we.  In  fact,  our 
whole  mind  was  occupied  with  self-congratulation 
at  having  circumvented  the  captain.  This 
feeling  of  satisfaction  was  still  further  heightened 
by  the  thought  of  the  pleasures  that  awaited  us 
in  the  picturesque  town  of  Port  Louis.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  but  every  now  and  then 
a  flash  of  tropical  lightning  lit  up  our  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  surroundings.  A  glance  over 
the  shoulder  showed  the  ship  we  were  leaving, 
looming  up  weirdly  out  of  the  water  behind 

us.  We  almost 
laughed  aloud  as 
we  distinctly 
heard  the  first 
mate  remark  to 
his  subordinate  : 
"  Jim,  did  you 
hear  that  little 
splash  ?  Them's 
sharks ;  the  place 
is  alive  with 
'em.  Look  at 
those   wakes  of 

light  "  and 

I  suppose  he 
pointed  to  the 
long  lines  of 
phosphorescent 
glow  which  we 
left  behind  us  in 
the  sea.  But  the 
moment  Tom 
Harrison  made 
this  remark,  my 
smile  died  away, 
and  my  heart 
fairly  leapt  into 
my  mouth,  as 
the  saying  goes. 
Sharks  !  Good 
heavens !  I  hadn't 
thought  of  those 
horrible  crea- 
tures. We  must 
turn  back.  The 
rage  and  scorn, 
derision  and  con- 
tempt, of  the  captain  and  our  fellow-officers 
would  at  least  be  less  horrible  than  to  be  torn 
limb  from  limb  by  those  great,  white-bellied 
monsters,  which  I  now  remembered  as  fairly 
swarming  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Louis. 

A  few  powerful  strokes  brought  me  close  to 
my  friend  Sefton,  too  close,  in  fact,  for  our  arms 
and  legs  met  with  a  shock  that  threw  us  both 
out  of  gear,  and  caused  us  to  take  in  an  in- 
voluntary mouthful  of  brine. 
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"  Sefton,"  I  said,  gravely,  after  we  had 
recovered  from  the  gasping  and  choking  conse- 
quent upon  my  impulsiveness,  "  we  must  return 
to  the  ship — at  once.  I  know  this  harbour  to 
be  alive  with  sharks,  and  how  can  we  possibly 
swim  three  miles  without  falling  in  with  some  of 
them  ?  " 

My  companion  made  no  reply,  but  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  with  an  appearance  of  careless- 
ness which  I  knew  to  be  assumed.  Only  a  few 
minutes  before  our  ship  had  loomed  up  behind 
out  of  the  darkness,  and  her  proximity  seemed 
to  give  me  unbounded  confidence.  Now,  how- 
ever, as  each  powerful  stroke  took  me  farther 
and  farther  out  into  the  mysterious  sea,  a  strange 
terror  seemed  to  possess  me,  and  my  soul  was 
weighted  with  a  sense  of  impending  danger.  Up 
to  this  time  we  had  been  swimming  a  long,  vigorous 
stroke,  keeping  well  together.  The  water  was  quite 
warm  and  very  buoyant,  and  so  far  neither- of 
us  had  felt  the  least  symptom  of  fatigue.  At 
intervals  I  would  glance  over  my  shoulder  to 
look  at  the  two  extraordinary  luminous  wakes 
in  the  phosphorescent  sea,  which  revealed  the 
track  of  our  progress  through  the  water. 

Suddenly  my  companion  paused  in  his  stroke, 
and  erected  himself  high  up  in  the  water  in  a 
listening  posture.  For  myself,  I  was  but  too 
ready  to  take  alarm. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  muttered,  anxiously.  "  Do 
tell  me  what's  the  matter." 

My  companion,  however,  made  no  reply,  but 
merely  resumed  his  strong  breast-stroke  for  a 
few  moments.  Perhaps  fifteen  seconds  had 
passed  away  since  this  alarm,  when,  without  a 
moment's  warning,  a  loud  splashing  from  behind 
broke  on  our  startled  ears. 

"  Ah  i  "  I  gasped,  as  I  quickened  my  stroke. 
"  What  can  that  be  ?  "  I  raised  myself  out  of  the 
water  a  little,  and  looked  back,  but  could  see 
nothing.  Presently,  however,  a  great  commotion 
rose  in  the  water  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  behind.  There  seemed  to  be  much  splash- 
ing and  flopping  and  jumping,  as  of  large  bodies 
leaping  out  of  the  water  and  falling  back  again. 
My  heart  gave  a  tremendous  bound,  and  again  I 
quickened  my  stroke,  until  my  arms  began  to 
ache. 

"  Don't  go  on  like  that,"  said  my  comrade, 
severely,  "  or  you  will  get  played  out  long  before 
we  reach  land." 

And  then  I  realized  the  hopelessness  of  it  all. 
Of  course,  the  flopping  things  behind  us  were 
sharks,  and  swain  we  never  so  quickly  we  could 
not  hope  to  beat  them  in  the  race.  You  may 
judge  of  my  horror  when,  just  as  these  thoughts 
were  passing  through  my  brain,  an  enormous 
fish  leapt  clean  out  of  the  water  only  two  or 
three   yards   from   my  poor,  frightened  eyes. 


Every  moment  I  expected  to  feel  its  cruel  teeth 
in  my  legs  or  arms,  and  we  waited  perhaps  a  full 
minute— it  seemed  to  us  hours  and  hours — in 
the  most  terrible  suspense,  half  dead  with  horror 
and  the  sense  of  our  own  utter  helplessness. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  whole  school  of  the 
creatures  ;  the  jumping  and  flopping  grew  more 
and  more  general,  and  at  last  I  grasped  the 
truth. 

"  Why,  Sefton,"  I  screamed,  as  I  dashed  fairly 
into  him  in  my  excitement,  "  they're  only 
porpoises,  after  all !  " 

And,  sure  enough,  they  were.  Every  now  and 
then  one  of  them  would  make  a  dart  clean  out  of 
the  water,  falling  back  with  a  truly  terrific  splash, 
which  caused  the  sea  to  fairly  blaze  with  blue 
flame,  as  the  water  broke. 

For  a  long  time  the  school  of  porpoises  swam 
along  with  us,  circling  round  and  round  and 
round.  They  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  come,  however,  leaving  us  absolutely  alone 
once  more.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  not  seen  a 
boat  or  craft  of  any  description  ;  but  soon  after 
the  porpoises  left  us  we  made  out  the  dim  out- 
lines of  a  large  brig,  lying  at  anchor,  probably 
waiting  for  daylight,  to  sail  away  out  of  the 
harbour.  We  swam  to  the  chain  cable  of  the 
vessel,  and  there  had  a  rest  for  six  or  seven 
minutes,  raising  ourselves  as  far  out  of  the  water 
as  we  could,  and  speaking  in  anxious  whispers. 
After  a  while  I  dragged  myself  quite  clear  of  the 
water  in  order  to  take  our  bearings,  and  was 
immensely  relieved  to  find  that  we  had  not 
deviated  in  the  least  from  our  course.  The 
bundles  of  clothes,  however,  that  were  fastened 
on  our  shoulders  had  got  quite  saturated,  and 
they  hampered  us  terribly. 

At  this  stage  of  our  adventure  we  fully 
realized  the  idiotic  folly  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
we  vowed  solemnly  that  on  all  future  occasions 
we  would  exercise  far  more  prudence  in  our 
acts.  Softly  and  quietly  we  glided  into  the 
sea  once  more,  and  started  off  towards  the  land, 
having  now  come  about  half-way.  Our  rest 
had  greatly  refreshed  us,  and  after  a  little 
time  our  spirits  began  to  rise  somewhat.  Sefton 
began  even  to  laugh  and  chuckle  as  he  dwelt  on 
the  amazement  of  our  captain  and  fellow-officers 
at  our  most  mysterious  disappearance.  Of 
course,  they  would  never  dream  that  we  could 
be  mad  enough  to  swim  full  three  miles  through 
a  shark-infested  sea — and  at  night,  too.  About 
ten  minutes  after  I  had  relinquished  my  hold 
upon  the  chain  cable  of  the  brig  I  began  to 
tire  ;  and  no  human  being  can  ever  picture  or 
realize  the  deadly  horror  that  gripped  my  heart 
when,  on  turning  my  head  sideways  to  avoid  a 
wavelet,  I  saw  as  plainly  as  possible  the  head 
and    dorsal   fin   of  a  hideous   shark,  nearly 
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fifteen  feet  long  !  The  monster  was  swim- 
ming alongside  me  in  perfect  silence.  He 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four  yards 
away.  Involuntarily  I  gave  a  cry  of  horror,  and 
in  an  instant  my  companion  understood  what 
had  happened.  We  both  struck  out  with  a 
quicker  stroke,  but  immediately  found  that  we 
were  pretty  well  spent,  Besides,  as  we  glided 
the   faster   through    the    luminous    sea  the 


and  gazed  and  stared  in  fascinated  horror  again 
and  again.  It  was  no  porpoise  this  time.  Some- 
times the  big  fin  would  come  clean  out  of  the 
water,  and  now  and  again  the  monster  would 
roll  gently,  causing  his  white  expanse  of  belly 
to  gleam  weirdly  through  the  luminous  sea. 
Curiously  enough,  a  happy  thought  presented 
itself  to  both  our  minds  simultaneously,  and 
we  began  to  beat  the  glowing  sparkling  water 


"  WE  BEGAN  TO  BEAT  THE  GLOWING  SPARKLING  WATER." 


enormous  brute  beside  us  also  swam  faster  ; 
and  I  gave  a  groan  of  dismay  and  horror  as  I 
realized  that,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  swim 
even  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  the 
shark  could  give  us  a  long  start  and  then  over- 
haul us  easily. 

On  my  soul,  I  thought  I  was  dreaming  ! 
Before  this  fearful  monster  made  his  appearance 
we  seemed  to  be  getting  out  of  an  awkward 
mess  extremely  well,  but  now  here  was  a  ghastly 
death  literally  staring  us  in  the  face.  I  suppose 
at  such  terrible  times  one  thinks  mainly  of 
one's  self,  and  I  confess  I  began  to  wonder 
which  of  us  the  shark  would  devour  first.  I 
thought  of  dropping  back  and  letting  Sefton  go 
on  ahead,  feeling  pretty  sure  that  his  frightful 
escort  would  remain  with  him.  Then,  again, 
I  reflected,  when  the  terrible  monster  had  torn 
my  companion  limb  from  limb  and  devoured 
him,  he  would  inevitably  turn  upon  me.  So 
that  my  cowardly  behaviour  would  gain  for  me 
nothing  more  than  a  respite  of  a  minute  or  two 
at  the  most. 

Try  to  realize  the  situation  for  yourself. 
Frankly,  I  could  not,  at  the  moment.  At  first 
f  thought  it  a  kind  of  optical  illusion,  brought 
about  by  my  having  dwelt  upon  sharks  with 
iuch  intensity  of  feeling.     I  blinked  my  eyes 


with  our  tired  arms  and  legs.  I  remembered, 
suddenly,  I  had  heard  it  was  possible  to  frighten 
a  shark  away  in  this  manner.  Certainly  some- 
thing had  to  be  done,  for  the  awful  brute  was 
edging  closer  and  closer,  and  was  swimming 
very  slowly  beside  us.  As  I  write  this  story  my 
hand  trembles,  and  my  mind  goes  back  to  that 
awful  night.  The  shark  grew  bolder  and  bolder, 
and  presently  turned  at  right  angles  and  came 
straight  at  me.  Even  now  I  can  see  his  green 
eyes,  gleaming  through  the  silvery  sea. 

As  he  approached,  and  turned  on  his  side  to 
bite,  I  gave  another  despairing  splash  with  my 
aching  limbs.  On  this,  the  creature  shot  aside 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  then  commenced  to 
describe  wide  circles  around  us  both.  Every 
time  he  came  at  us  we  splashed  as  violently  as 
we  could,  but  these  exertions  left  us  all  but 
powerless,  and  we  felt  it  most  probable  that  we 
should  drown  before  the  shark  got  us.  For 
myself,  my  breath  came  in  quick,  short  gasps, 
and  my  hands  wandered  in  pitiful,  spasmodic 
jerks,  instead  of  the  fine,  circular  sweeps  which 
had  formerly  been  taking  me  swiftly  through 
the  water. 

At  last  we  could  see  the  lights  on  the  landing- 
steps,  and  as  we  made  these  out  we  struggled 
frantically  on,  only  to  find  out,  however,  that 
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the  horrible  creature  beside  us  was  getting 
used  to  our  splashings,  and  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  in  spite  of  them.  Often  we  tried  to 
raise  ourselves  in  the  water  and  shout  to  the 
people  on  shore.  We  knew  that  there  was 
a  kind  of  fashionable  promenade  along  the 
beach,  where  the  rich  Creole  planters  and  others 
strolled  idly  or  drove  in  their  carriages  in  the 
cool  hours  of  the  night.  No  pen  could  ever 
describe  the  loud,  horrible  snap,  snap  of  the 
monster's  jaws  as  he  charged  at  us  time  after 
time.  How  we  escaped  him  we  never  knew.  I 
remember,  with  a  smile,  that  I  actually  "  boo- 
booed  !  "  at  him  with  a  howl  of  horror,  as  though 
he  were  a  pariah  dog — precisely,  in  fact,  as  one 
would  say  "  sh-sh-sh  ! "  to  a  stray  hen  in  one's 
back  garden  !    Just  as  we  were  drawing  near  the 


he  did  so  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  shoulder  with 
his  powerful  tail,  which  knocked  me  breathless 
and  half-stunned  on  the  lower  steps  of  the  stone 
staircase  that  led  up  to  the  promenade  of  Port 
Louis.  Quite  a  crowd  gathered  at  the  top  of  the 
steps,  puzzled  and  curious,  and  a  couple  of 
stalwart  Creoles  ran  down,  took  our  bundles 
from  our  backs,  and  dragged  us  out  before  we 
knew  where  we  were.  We  drew  on  our  trousers 
and  shirts  and  coats  on  the  little  wharf,  heedless 
of  the  great  commotion  lower  down  the  beach, 
where  an  excited  crowd  of  men  were  exclaiming 
loudly  and  pointing  to  the  huge  shark,  which 
was  distinctly  visible  in  the  water,  his  big  black 
fin  showing  plainly  above  the  surface. 

You  may  form  your  own  opinion  of  the 
kindness    and    hospitality    of   the  Mauritian 


STRIKING  ME  A  TREMENDOUS  BLOW. 


landing-steps  the  huge  shark  charged  down  upon 
us  at  a  tremendous  speed,  as  though  determined 
we  should  not  escape  ;  and  as  he  approached  I 
jerked  my  hands  out  of  the  water  and  again 
splashed  violently  with  my  legs.  Like  lightning 
the  monster  turned  off  at  a  tangent,  striking  me  as 


Creoles  when  I  tell  you  that  my  friend  and  I 
were  lifted  into  a  splendid  carriage  and  taken  to 
the  bungalow  of  a  wealthy  planter,  where  for 
nine  weeks  we  were  nursed  and  tended,  and 
treated  like  princes  in  the  days  of  our  conva- 
lescence. 


From  St.  Paul's  to  Pekin  by  Rail. 


By  Thomas  G.  Allen,  Junr. 

All  about  Russia's  vast  undertaking,  which  will  render  it  possible  to  go  from  "  St.  Paul's  to  Pekin 
by  Rail."     The  interesting  little  curiosities  to  be  witnessed  on  the  works  depicted  by  photos,  and 
described  by  one  who  has  travelled  over  the  line. 


From  a  Photo.  by\ 


VIEW  OF  VLADIVOSTOCK.   THE  TERMINUS  OF  THE  LINE. 


Mrs.  Bishop. 


DON'T  want  to  bother  you  with 
any  dry,  engineering  descriptions  or 
political  dissertations  on  the  value 
of  the  Trans- Siberian  Railway,  my 
object  being  merely  to  show  you 
some  extremely  interesting  pictures  —  photo- 
graphs, to  be  precise — which  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  during  my  trip  over  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  in  July,  1896.  At  that 
time  the  great  railway  was  only  open  to 
general  traffic  as  far  as  the  Ob  River — a  dis- 
tance of  882  miles,  or  386  miles  beyond  the  city 
of  Omsk.  However,  by  the  favour  of  Prince 
Hillkoff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Ways  and 
Communications,  I  was  enabled  to  continue  my 
railway  journey  beyond  the  Ob  River  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Achinsk.  The  objective  of  what  may  be 
called  the  main  line  across  Siberia  is,  of  course, 
Vladivostock,  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  more  or  less 
well  known,  however,  that  surveys  are  being 
made  from  Kirin  southward  to  the  Pe-chi-li 
Oulf,  in  order  to  run  a  private  line — sooner  or 
later  to  be  merged  in  the  main  system — to 
connect  the  present  small  Chinese  railway  that 
runs  northward  from  Tien-tsin  with  the  proposed 
route  of  the  rI  rans-Siberian  Railway  through 
Manchuria  to  Vladivostock.  Here,  then,  we  have 
outlined  the  shortest  possible  main  route 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Pekin.    The  length 
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of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  calculated  by 
a  recent  traveller  to  be  4,741  miles  when  fully 
completed,  and  the  total  cost  of  its  construction 
will  be  about  ^34,700,000. 

Our  first  photo,  is  a  view  of  Vladivostock,  the 
terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian  main  line.  Very 
few  photographs  exist  of  this  great  naval  port, 
for  the  Russians  are  extremely  chary  about 
letting  foreigners  run  at  large  through  its  streets 
— particularly  foreigners  with  cameras.  This  fine 
view  of  Vladivostock  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Bishop, 
the  well-known  authority  on  the  Far  East. 

The  concession  given  by  China  to  Russia,  by 
which  the  latter  country  is  enabled  to  make  a 
short  cut  with  its  Siberian  railway  across 
Manchuria,  is  of  tremendous  importance,  as  the 
original  route,  which  was  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Amur  River,  was  not  only  exceedingly 
difficult  of  negotiation,  but  went  considerably 
out  of  the  way.  The  Siberian  railroad  is  being 
pushed  forward  most  energetically,  and  the 
Russian  engineers  are  already  busily  at  work  in 
surveying  the  country  in  Northern  Manchuria. 
It  is  freely  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  railway  is 
open,  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Chinese 
territory  north  of  the  railway  metals  will  be 
quietly  annexed  by  the  minions  of  the  Czar.  It 
is  also  reported  that  the  country  is  extremely 
rich,  both  agriculturally  and  in  minerals. 
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THE  RAILWAY  SURVEYORS  AT  WORK. 


[Phots. 


rendering  it 
absolutely  im- 
possible for 
the  earth  to 
slide  or  col 
lapse. 

I  well  re- 
member wak- 
ing up  one 
morning  and 
rising  from  the 
pile  of  cover- 
lets on  the 
divan  like  seat 
of  a  Russian 
railway  car- 
riage. "  Buck 
up!"  roared 
somebody, 
with  the  brutal 
briskness 
characteristic 
of  those  who 
call  one  out  of 
a  sound  sleep. 
"  We're  in  Si- 


As  reading,  these  facts  may  be  neither  light 
nor  exhilarating,  but  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
colossal  undertaking  projected  by  Russia,  and 
now  being  carried  out  with  amazing  pertinacity. 
The  photo,  at  the  top  of  this  page  shows 
how  the  actual  surveying  of  the  route  is  carried 
out.  Here  we  see  one  of  the  principal  archi- 
tect-engineeis  of  the  railroad  in  the  very  act 
of  surveying  the  country  south  of  Irkutsk. 

Quite  recently  a  large  number  of  Russian 
Cossacks  have  crossed  the  frontier  in  order  to 
protect  the  surveying  parties.    There  is  an  old 
saying  in  Russia,  that  once  the  Cossack  gets 
into  a    new  country  one 
never  knows  when  he  is  " 
coming  out  again,  and  this 
lends,  some  colour  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Russian  Ljg 
absorption  of  Manchuria. 

The  accompanying 
photograph  shows  the 
method  of  embankment 
building  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  the  line. 
When  the  earth  is  thrown 
up,  the  sloping  sides  are 
lined  with  sod,  and  into 
this  wooden  pegs  are  driven 
at  regular  intervals,  to  in- 
sure firmness.  Lastly, 
around    the    pegs  willow 

u  i  ;     .       .      ■        j  VIEW  OF  AN  EMBANKMENT, 

branches  are  intertwined,    From  a] 


beria."  The  magic  name  had  the  desired  effect ; 
I  was  wide  awake  in  a  moment.  Although  only 
three  o'clock,  the  sun  was  already  above  the 
horizon,  lighting  up  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  which  we  had  crossed  in  the 
night,  and  shedding  a  flood  of  glorious  light 
over  the  boundless  steppe.  The  flowery  surface 
of  the  great  plain  was  like  an  illimitable  sea 
of  red  and  yellow  petals,  waving  in  graceful 
undulations  with  the  morning  breeze.  Any- 
thing more  unlike  the  popular  conception  of 
Siberia  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine. 
My  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  train  conductor,  announcing  a  change  of 


SHOWING  THE  WILLOW 
SLIPPING. 


TWIGS  WHICH   PREVENT  THE  EARTH  FROM 
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cars  at  Gheliabinsk.  The  through  trains  from 
Moscow,  after  traversing  1,360  miles  at  an 
average  speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour  (!),  stop  at 
diis  place  as  the  terminus  of  the  European  rail- 
way system,  in  order  to  connect  with  the  present 
working  section  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

Cheliabinsk  being  the  "  Europe  and  Asia 
Junction,"  one  would  naturally  look  for  a  big 
and  important  station.  What  did  I  find  there  ? 
Why,  a  room  measuring  30ft.  by  40ft.,  which 
served  as  buffet,  dining-room,  luggage  office, 
toilet  chamber,  and 
ticket  department. 

Disorder  was  ram- 
pant. Servants  ran 
hither  and  thither 
with  bundles  and 
huge  pillows,  and 
frequently  fell  head- 
long over  the  luggage 
on  the  floor,  or  they 
collided  with  waiters 
bearing  tea  and  other 
refreshments.  Rat- 
tling dishes,  crying 
babies,  and  angry 


From  c.\      wooden  houses  built  for  the  workmen. 


shouts  in  various  lan- 
guages completed  a  perfect  pandemonium.  But 
no  doubt,  when  the  great  railway  is  completed, 
more  adequate  provision  will  be  made  for 
passengers  at  Cheliabinsk.  At  present,  however, 
that  stopping-place  seems  quite  a  ridiculous 
travesty  of  a  railway  station  in  comparison  with 
the  magnificent  and  commodious  structures  on 
the  lines  in  European  Russia. 

It  is  not  often  that  employers  err  on  the  side 
of  luxury  in  providing  for  their  workmen.  Here 
we  see  three  of  the  wooden  houses  built  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  for 
the  native  labourers  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  the  line.  Curiously  enough,  however,  these 
houses  proved  too  modern  and  otherwise  un- 
suitable for  their 
primitive  tastes;  and 
the  labourers  stolidly 
refused  to  live  in 
them.  They  preferred 
to  erect  rude  build- 
ings of  their  own, 
which,  in  the  sum- 
mer, may  consist  of 
a  mere  shelter  of 
brambles  gathered  on 
the  boundless  steppe. 
The  photo,  here 
shown  depicts  just 
such  a  dwelling,  be- 
longing to  a  peasant 
employed  on  the 
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works.  The  man  is  evidently  preparing  dinners, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  his  cooking  arrangements 
are  as  primitive  as  the  habitation  itself. 

But  to  return  to  Cheliabinsk,  the  real  starting- 
point  of  the  great  railway.  On  the  occasion 
of  my  visit,  all  tickets  were  sold  from  an 
ordinary  table  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
When  the  gentleman  who  presided  at  this 
improvised  "  booking  office"  announced  that  he 
was  ready  to  commence  issuing  tickets,  the  re 
was  such  a  tremendous  rush  in  that  direction 

that  he  ran  some 
danger  of  being  flat- 
tened against  the 
wall,  and  the  rail- 
way's exchequer  up- 
set on  the  dirty  floor. 

The  present  ra'.e 
of  first-class  fares  cn 
the  Trans  -  Siberian 
Railway  averages  a 
little  less  than  1  *4d. 
per  mile.  The  more 
humble  third-class 
travellers  pay  rather 
less  than  )4d.  per 
mile.  I  was  informed, 
however,  that  this  is  merely  a  temporary  tariff. 
When  the  line  is  completed  and  fully  equipped, 
the  European  Zone  Tariff  System  will  be  intro- 
duced, and  this  should  reduce  the  cost  of 
travelling  in  Siberia — the  "  Land  of  Distances  " 
— to  a  mere  trifle. 

The  train  in  which  I  left  Cheliabinsk  was 
made  up  of  first,  second,  and  third  class 
carriages — as  in  European  Russia  ;  but  there 
was  an  additional  fourth  class  provided.  This 
consisted  merely  of  ordinary  gocds-trucks  fitted 
up  with  rough  plank  benches.  Each  of  these 
trucks  bore  the  following  interesting  notice  : 
"  Capacity — Forty  men  or  eight  Ziorses  !  " 

Poor  Siberians.  They  are  not  exactly  reared 
in  the  lap  cf  luxury  ! 
Look  at  the  other 
dwelling  belonging 
to  one  of  the  rative 
railway  employes.  It 
is  simply  a  hut  made 
out  of  an  ovei  turned 
telega,  or  peasant 
waggon  ;  the  crevices 
are  stopped  with 
brushwood. 

Very  little,  if  any, 
effort  has  yet  been 
made  to  encourage 
traffic  over  the 
present  completed 
portion  of  the  Trans- 
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HUT  MADE  OUT  OF  AN  OVERTURNED  WAGGON. 


{.Photo. 


Siberian  Railway.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  involved  in  the 
unsettled  road-bed.  And  then,  again,  the 
tardy  fulfilment  of  orders  for  rolling-stock  has 
caused  a  scarcity  of  transport  — even  transport 
of  the  very  materials  of  construction.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  two  passenger  trains 
which  are  run  weekly  should  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing !  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
"  specials  "  run,  laden  with  Siberian  immigrants. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  I  beheld 
during  my  trip  over  the  line  is  seen  in  the  next 
photo,  reproduced.  The  illustration  is  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  it  shows  side  by  side  the 
newest  and  the  oldest  method  of  transport  of 
merchandise — the  railway  train  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  quaint  camel  caravan,  such  as 
has  been  in  vogue  for  many  hundreds  of  years  in 


desert  countries.  The  photo,  was 
taken  at  Kurgan  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railroad  on  the  arrival  of 
a  camel  caravan  with  supplies  and 
stores  from  the  desert  steppes  of 
Kara-Kum,  in  Central  Asia.  The 
civilizing  influence  of  the  railroad, 
however,  is  rapidly  doing  away  with 
the  utility  of  the  historical  and 
picturesque  "Ship  of  the  Desert"; 
and  those  long  trains  of  caravans 
which  for  centuries  have  brought 
the  merchandise  of  the  East  to  the 
markets  of  the  West  will  soon  be 
unknown,  when  the  network  of  rail- 
way lines  has  completely  spread  its 
meshes  in  every  direction. 

Two  things  there  are  which 
obtrude  themselves  disagreeably  on 
passengers  by  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.  These  are  :  (i)  the  absence  of 
drinking-water  ;  and  (2)  the  presence  of  flies. 
The  ordinary  Russian  seldom  drinks  water,  so  I 
suppose  the  supply  is  regulated  by  the  demand. 
At  all  events,  when  I  asked  for  a  glass  of  water 
e?i  route,  the  attendant  betrayed  aggravating 
symptoms  of  astonishment  ;  and  when  at  length 
he  did  bring  it,  the  glass  was  only  half  full.  I 
was  rather  afraid  to  ask  for  more,  lest  the  man 
should  think  me  a  lunatic. 

The  scarcity  of  decent  water  along  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  further  increased  by 
the  fact  that  over  a  great  portion  of  the  line, 
from  Petropaulovsk  to  the  Ob  Valley,  where 
the  railway  skirts  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Central  Asiatic  Steppe,  the  station  wells  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  even 
at  a  depth  of  900ft. 
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Frim  a]  "the  new  and  the  old" — camel  caravan  bringing  material  for  the  railway.  [Photo. 
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Then  come  the  flies,  which,  in  the  quagmire 
districts  of  the  railway,  come  forth  in  swarms  to 
act  as  the  day  relief-corps  to  the  bloodthirsty 
mosquitoes  which  make  the  night  intolerable. 
I  have  seen  in  the  train  a  Russian  baby 
sleeping  peacefully,  although  so  smothered  in 
flies  that  even  the  poor 
little  thing's  happy  smile 
was  outlined  in  these 
abominable  and  exaspera- 
ting insects.  At  several 
stations  the  flies  positively 
obscured  the  light  from 
the  windows,  and  con- 
tested with  us  (too  often 
successfully)  the  right  to 
our  own  dinner.  The  un- 
fortunate workmen  on  the 
line  are  therefore  to  be 
pitied.  As  you  may 
imagine,  the  construction 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way is  carried  on  under 
enormous  difficulties  — 
particularly  in  winter. 
Here  is  shown  the  interior 
of  one  of  the  temporary 
sheds  erected  over  a 
bridge-pier  on  the  great 
railway,  solely   in  order 

that  work  may  be  carried  on  during  the 
terribly  rigorous  winter.  In  this  season,  the  big 
stones  become  so  intensely  cold  that  everything 
freezes  which  comes  into  contact  with  them.  In 
this  way,  then,  by  erecting  over  the  works  such 
temporary  sheds  as  the  one  seen  in  the  picture, 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  can  be  carried 
on  in  a  specially  heated  atmosphere. 

Yet  another  instance  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
encountered.    The  photo,  here  shown  depicts 
some  of  the  heated  water-tank  cars,  which  are 
used  during  the 
winter  to  keep  the 
drinking  water  from 
freezing,    and  thus 
becoming  useless  to 
the  many  thousands 
of    workmen.  All 
other  water  is  frozen 
solid  by  the  intense 
cold. 

Unfortunately  for 
Trans-Siberian  pas- 
sengers at  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  engines 
are  taken  from  the 
obsolete  rolling- 
stock  of  European 
Russia.    No  doubt, 


suitably  powerful  locomotives  will  in  the  fulness 
of  time  be  placed  on  the  railway. 

Two  of  these  engines  were  required  to  draw 
our  train  over  the  perfectly  level  steppe.  The 
driver  stopped  constantly,  either  to  pump  up 
water  from  some  wayside  stream  (the  water- 


INTERIOR  OF  SHED  ERECTED  OVER  WORKS  TO  PROTECT  THE  MEN   FROM"  THE  INTENSE  COLD. 

Fi'om  a  Photo. 


tanks  at  the  stations  being  as  yet  unfinished), 
or  else  to  fill  the  tender  from  the  piles  of  fire- 
wood prepared  along  the  line.  Everything  was 
conducted  in  a  free  and  easy  manner,  which 
was  interesting  enough,  providing  you  were  not 
in  a  hurry. 

From  Omsk  to  the  Ob  River,  the  schedule 
rate  of  speed  laid  down  for  my  train  was 
fourteen  miles  an  hour,  including  stops. 
Actually,  however,  we  made  but  ten  miles,  and 
before  reaching  the  partially-finished  section 

of  the  line  to  Achinks 
we  were  barely  cover- 
ing four  miles  in  the 
hour. 

One  day  we  came 
to  a  standstill  in  the 
middle  of  the  steppe, 
on  account  of  an 
over  -  heated  piston- 
rod.  On  this  occa- 
sion there  was  a  wait 
of  two  hours  for  re- 
pairs. It  was  a  warn', 
bright  afternoon, 
however,  so  all  the 
passengers  left  the 
train,  and  were  soon 
picnicking  in  groups 


HEATED  WATER-TANK  CARS.      (THE  WATER  IS  KEPT  IN  THESE  SO 
FlOin  2]  THAT  IT  MAY  NOT   FREEZE.)  [Photo. 
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AN   EXPERIMENT—  I5RINCING 


LOADED  TRUCK  OVER  THE  RIVER   IRTISH   ON   THE  ICE. 

From  a  Photo. 


among  the  beautiful  flowers.  When  at  last  the 
engine  whistled  as  a  signal  that  the  driver  was 
ready  to  start,  those  on  the  far-windward  side 
couldn't  hear  it,  consequently  the  conductor 
had  to  dart  here  and  t'.iere  excitedly  to  gather  in 
his  flock. 

In  the  absence  of  brakes  of  any  sort,  all 
trains  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  begin  to 
arrive,  so  to  speak,  at  a  station  a  mile  before 
they  reach  it.  Even  more  time  is  wasted  in 
getting  up  speed  again.  They  are  very  careful, 
these  Russians.  Although  steam  power  is  con- 
spicuous only  by  its  absence  from  the  scene 
of  construction,  all  work  is  most  carefully  ex- 
amined and  supervised  by  Government  officials. 

Before  the  great  bridge  over  the  Irtish  River 
was  completed,  the  idea  was  conceived  of 
taking  railway  carriages  across  on  the  thickly- 
frozen  ice  of  the  river.  Rails  were  carefully  laid 
down,  and  one  freight  car,  loaded  with  wood 
and  drawn  by  a  team  of  horses,  was  sent  over 
cautiously  as  a  test.  This  went  across  the  frozen 
river  without  the  least  sign  of  the  ice  cracking. 
Indeed,  the  car  stopped  half-way,  in  order  that 
the  photo.,  here  reproduced,  might  be  taken  by 
one  of  the  officials. 

A  still  more  novel 
engineering  feat,  how- 
ever, is  seen  in  the  last 
photo,  reproduced,  which 
shows  one  of  the  trains 
crossinga  river  on  the  ice ! 

The  completion  of 
the  Trans  -  Siberian 
railroad,  which  will  prob- 
ably occur  in  the  year 
1901,  is  eagerly  awaited 
by  enterprising  Russians. 
At  the  present  time,  the 
rails  have  been  laid 
as  far  as  Irkutsk,  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,      prom  a] 


close  to  the  famous  Lake 
Baikal.  Across  the  Siberian 
Steppes,  from  the  Ural 
Mountain  range  to  Tomsk, 
the  construction  of  the  rail- 
road was  not  attended  by 
any  great  difficulties.  East- 
ward of  Tomsk,  however, 
an  extremely  mountainous 
country  had  to  be  traversed, 
while  the  enormous  rivers 
of  Siberia  rendered  the 
engineering  difficulties 
very  great.  Several  of  the 
i  bridges  across  the  big 
rivers  are  not  yet  completed, 
so  that  in  the  summer  the 
goods  have  to  be  ferried 
In  winter,  however,  Nature 


passengers  and 
across  the  rivers, 
has  been  kind  to  the  engineers  of  the  Siberian 
railroad,  for  in  freezing  the  surface  of  the 
rivers  to  a  great  depth,  she  has  provided  a 
natural  biidge  almost  as  effective  in  its  way  as 
the  artificial  one. 

The  experiment  of  running  a  train  over  the 
frozen  rivers  was  tried  two  years  ago  on  the  Ob 
with  every  success,  and  last  year  the  regular 
mail  trains  crossed  the  River  Chulim  on  the  ice 
daily.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous  thickness 
and  strength  of  the  ice  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  several  trains,  consisting  of  a  loco- 
motive and  eighteen  to  twenty  carriages,  the 
whole  totalling  many  hundreds  of  tons,  have 
crossed  the  river  without  the  slightest  mishap. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  is  of  proper  bearing  thick- 
ness, sleepers,  or  ties,  are  laid  on  the  surface,  and 
water  is  thrown  on  them,  which,  freezing  instan- 
taneously, fixes  them  to  the  ice  as  firmly  as,  if 
not  more  firmly  than,  the  ties  are  fixed  on  the 
ordinary  road-bed.  The  metals  are  then  bolted 
on  the  ties  in  the  usual  manner,  and  everything 
is  ready  for  the  passage  of  the  train. 


MAIL  TRAIN   CROSSING  THE   RIVER  CHULIM   ON   THE  ICE, 


[Photj. 


Peculiar  Fishermen. 


By  Louis  G.  Mulhouse. 


Illustrated  with  photographs  gathered   from  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  showing  the  various 
queer  methods  of  winning  food  from  the  vasty  deep. 


■ 


ISHING  is  probably  as  old  as 
hunger ;  a.:d  the  various  methods 
adopted  to  procure  fish  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world  are  both  interest- 
ing and  picturesque.  Shooting  fish 
sounds  a  very  extraordinary  proceeding,  but  it 
is  admirably  shown  in  the  first  photograph  re- 
produced, which  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and 
shows  the  natives  of  the  Andaman  Islands 
shooting  fish  with  bc.vs  and  arrows,  and  also 
spearing  them.  The  channels  and  bays  fairly 
teem  with  various  kinds  of  fish  and  turtle. 
These  people  are  so  much  at  home  both  on 
and  in  the  water,  that  the  sea  is  quite  like 
their  natural  element.  Children  are  taught  to 
swim  and  fish  in  early  childhood,  and  they  soon 
become  amazingly  expert.  Their  fishing  instru- 
ments seem  to  be  restricted  to  bows  and  arrows, 
harpoons,  spears,  and  rude  wicker  traps.  The 
line  and  net  do  not  appear  to  be  in  use  in  the 
Andamans.  The  natives  we  are  looking  at  in  the 
picture  wait  until  the  fish  rise,  and  then  they  shoot 
with  the  most  marvellous  accuracy,  bringing  down 
— or  should  it  be  bringing  up? — their  quarry 
every  time.  They  are  gifted  with  extraordinary 
keenness  of  vision,  and  can  follow  closely  the 
movements  of  fish  in  the  water.  They  will  stand 
poised  on  a  rock  or  on  the  prow  of  a  boat  watching 


rro:n  a  Photo.  By]  natives  of  the  a:: pa. max  islands  shooting  fish.  [1 


intently  the  various  signs  on  the  surface,  and  when 
a  fish  comes  within  striking  distance  they  will 
shoot  their  arrows  or  throw  their  spears  with 
unerring  aim  and  deadly  force  through  the  clear 
water.  Immediately  a  fish  is  struck  the  fisher- 
man himself  plunges  in  and  dives  after  his 
capture.  The  bows  used  by  the  fishermen  are 
of  great  length  and  strength.  The  arrow  heads 
are,  of  course,  of  native  manufacture,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  their  tools  are  of  the 
rudest  description,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
can  make  the  heads  with  such  keen  edges. 

The  second  photo,  shows  a  party  of  Anda- 
manese  setting  out  in  their  picturesque  "dug-out  " 
on  a  turtle-catching  expedition  in  the  beautiful 
waters  that  surround  the  islands.  Two  men  are 
seen  directing  the  course  of  the  little  craft  by 
means  of  long  poles,  while  the  fishermen  proper 
are  standing  waiting  for  some  indication  of  their 
prey.  Until  comparatively  recently  these  people 
were  very  hostile  to  white  men,  and  were,  in 
addition,  said  to  be  addicted  to  cannibalism. 
Looking  at  the  different  figures  in  our  illustra- 
tions, it  will  be  seen  that  the  men  are  finely 
formed ;  they  are,  however,  considerably  below 
the  average  height,  and  very  few  are  to 
be  found  over  5ft.  The  heads  of  the  various 
men   are   shaven    in   a   variety   of  fantastic 

shapes.  Some 
wear  a  circular 
cap  like  a  patch 
on  the  top  of  the 
head,  whilst 
others  leave  a 
ring  of  hair  all 
round,  the  crown 
being  shaven 
clean.  Others, 
again,  leave  tufts 
at  the  side  which 
resemble  bud- 
ding horns.  The 
work  of  shaving, 
by  the  way,  is 
done  by  the 
women.  In  their 
o  w  n  native 
haunts,  where 
.hese  photos, 
were  taken,  the 
various  tribes  of 
A  11  d  a  m  a  n  g  0 
about  in  an 
absolutely  nude 
condition. 
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From  a  Photo.  by\ 


ANDAMANESE  SETTING  OUT  TO  CATCH  TURTLE. 


In  the  manufacture  of  boats  they  have  not 
advanced  beyond  the  "  dug-out "  such  as  our 
photographs  show.  The  "  dug-out,"  as  every- 
body knows,  is  made  by  scooping  out  the  inside 
of  an  immense  tree  trunk,  the  two  ends  being 
"left  intact  to  keep  out  the  water.  Such  craft, 
however,  serve  their  purpose  admirably,  and  will 
carry  from  twenty  to  fifty  persons.  They  also 
posses3  the  very  great  advantage  that  they 
will  never  sink. 
On  fishing  expe- 
d  i  t  i  o  n  s  the 
natives  will  ven- 
ture right  out 
into  the  open  sea 
in  these  boats, 
and  should  one 
accidentally  get 
capsized  during 
the  excitement 
attendant  on  a 
big  haul  the 
crew  will  cling  to 
the  sides,  and 
eventually  right 
the  craft,  bale 
out  the  water, 
and  then  com- 
mence opera- 
tions over  again. 
The  turtle  is  one 
of  the  greatest 
delicacies  known 
to  these  people. 
To  capture  this 

"  fish/'    as     they         From  a  Photo.  by\ 


are  called  in  the 
English  trade,  the 
Andamanese  or- 
ganize big  hunt- 
ing expeditions 
to  the  channels 
and  inlets  where 
they  abound. 
Their  plan  seems 
to  be  to  wait  till 
the  turtles  rise  to 
the  surface  to 
breathe,  and  then 
li  a  r  p  o  o  n  a  n  d 
shoot  them. 

Our  third 
photo,  shows  a 
w  e  1 1  -  e  q  u  i  p  p  e  d 
Andaman  fishing 
party  about  to 
start  on  an  expe- 
d  i  t  i  o  n .  The 
splendidly  formed 
man  in  the  centre  of  the  boat  is  evidently 
not  disposed  to  waste  any  time,  for  he  is  com- 
mencing operations  with  his  bow  and  arrow 
just  as  the  boat  is  being  pushed  off.  You 
will  observe  that  a  number  of  rudely-constructed 
wicker  nets  are  carried  by  the  men.  On  board 
the  steamer  in  which  the  writer  returned  to 
Calcutta  from  the  Andamans  there  was  a  con- 
tingent of  these  strange  islanders,  who  were 
being  taken  to  the  big  city  for  exhi- 
bition purposes.  Oddly  enough, 
there  chanced  also  to  be  a  consign- 
ment of  live  turtle  on  board,  and  as 
one  of  these  creatures  died  it  was 
immediately  handed  over  ■  to  the 
Andamanese.  Words  fail  to  describe 
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From  a] 


A  CHINESE  FISHERMAN  S      HOUSE     ON  THE  VANG-TSE-KI ANG. 


the  wild  excitement  and  joy  which  followed 
this  gift.  The  big  turtle  was  cooked,  and 
a  great  feast  took  place  in  the  evening 
in  the  presence  of  an  amused  and  interested 
crowd  of  passengers.  Each  native  took  an 
enormous  lump  of  turtle  and  crammed  as  much 
of  it  into  his  mouth  as  that  capacious  orifice 
would  hold.  Then  the  diner  took  up  a  knife 
and  cut  off  the  excess.  While  these  people 
exhibited  decided  partiality  for  turtle  flesh, 
porpoise  does  not  seem  to  come  amiss  to 
them  ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  literally 
true  that,  when 
they  go  on  a  fish- 
ing  expedition, 
everything  is  fish 
that  comes  to 
their  net.  It  is  a 
regrettable  fact 
that  this  interest- 
ing race  seems 
doomed  to  be- 
come extinct, 
their  numbers 
growing  less  and 
less  every  year. 

Next  are  re- 
produced two 
exceedingly  in- 
teresting photo- 
graphs of  fishing 
operations  on  the 
great  Yang  -  tse- 
Kiang  river  in 
China.  In  the 
first  illustration       From  a) 


we  see  the  fisher- 
man's mud  house, 
built  upon  the  low 
rocks  of  the  great 
waterway.  Even 
this  extraordinarily 
primitive  arrange- 
ment is  an  advance 
upon  the  previous 
state  of  things  — 
always  considering 
the  conservative 
nature  of  the  fisher- 
man himself.  The 
second  photo, 
shows  him  perched 
above  regulating 
his  tackle  by 
means  of  a  rope 
wound  round  a 
roller.  Tightening 
or  slackening  is 
done  by  means  of  a  set  of  handles  fixed  loosely 
into  the  roller  for  convenience.  Terrible  distress 
prevails  among  the  fishermen  during  the  occa- 
sional seasons  when  the  flood  rises  6ft.  or  7ft. 
higher  than  usual.  At  such  times  the  homes 
and  all  the  earthly  goods  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang 
fishermen  are  swept  ruthlessly  away,  and 
thousands  of  poor  people  who  ordinarily  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  in  the  most  literal  sense 
are  either  drowned  or  perish  of  starvation. 
When  the  great  flood  subsides  the  only  signs  of 
the  great  havoc  that  has  been  wrought 
are  the  skeletons  that  may  be  seen  upon 
the  banks  during  the  ensuing  season. 
This  ancient  class  of  Chinese  workers 
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THE  CHINESE  FISHERiUA.N  S  INGENIOUS  METHOD  OF  WORKING  HIS  NETS. 
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From  a] 


A  FISHING  EXPEDITION  IN  SAMOA. 


\riwto. 


seem  to  enjoy  a.  separate  existence  of  their  own, 
very  exclusive  in  its  simple  primitiveness.  The 
fishermen  never  intermarry  with  the  ordinary  land 
people,  but  only  among  those  families  employed 
in  the  time-honoured  industry.  They  come  into 
existence  and  spend  their  whole  lives  upon 
the  great  waterway,  subsisting  almost  en- 
tirely upon  fish  and  rice.  The  fish  are 
caught  by  the  very  poorest  classes  in  small 
hand  nets.  A  fisherman's  hut  is  built  of  reeds 
and  thatch,  upon  a  raised  framework,  resting 
perhaps  upon  a  patch  of  mud,  and  sufficiently 
high  to  be  clear  of  ordinary  floods.  From  the 
front  of  the  hut  a  frail  stage  projects,  and  from 
there  the  nets  are  manipulated  when  the  water 
is  high.  There  are  grades  even  among  the 
fishermen  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  the 
better  class  actually  possess  a  boat  of  their  own. 

We  next  see  one  of  the  tiny  vessels  in  which 
the  Samoans  are  accustomed  to  do  their  fishing. 
These  canoes  are  carved  out 
of  a  single  block  of  wood,  /"r  " 
and  immense  pains  are  '< 
taken  to  secure  correctness  IB 
in  its  lines.  For  further 
security,  a  rough  outrigger  is 
fixed  on  one  side,  thus  lessen- 
ing the  chance  of  an  upset. 
Although  by  no  means  safe 
looking,  accidents  very  rarely 
occur  with  these  craft,  the 
natives  navigating  their  boats 
with  wonderful  skill,  sending 
them  flying  through  raging 
surf  that  would  infallibly 
swamp  any  ship's  boat.  It 
was  this  dexterity  in  handling 
their  canoes  that  led 
Bougainville,  who  visited 
the  islands  in  1768,  to  name 
the  group  "Navigator 
Island s."  As  may  be 
imagined,  fishing  is  a  very 
popular,  and  profitable, 


HARPOONING  DUGONG  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 

From  a  Photo. 


pastime,  and  for 
this  work,  nets, 
lines,  and  rod 
are  used  accord- 
ing to  the  kind 
of  fish  sought. 
For  ordinary 
fishing  English- 
made  fish-hooks 
and  lines  are  in 
'great  demand, 
but  for  certain 
fish,  such  as  the 
-b  o  n  i  t  o ,  the 
natives  much 
prefer  their  own  native-made  mother-of-pearl  fish- 
hooks. They  say  the  fish  are  more  easily  attracted 
by  them.  Fishing  at  night  by  torchlight  is  very 
popular,  the  glare  of  the  dried-cocoanut-leaf 
torches  attracting  the  fish  in  large  numbers, 
when  they  can  be  speared  or  caught  with  a  line. 
The  use  of  fish  as  food  is,  of  course,  general 
throughout  the  South  Seas,  where  the  natives 
have  such  abundant  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  taste.  When  caught,  the  fish  are  tied  up 
separately  in  leaves,  and  cooked  whole,  and  in 
this  way  are  "  served  up  at  table,"  i.e.,  on  the 
floor. 

The  next  photo,  shows  the  method  by  which 
dugong  fishing  is  conducted  in  New  Guinea 
and  the  islands  of  Torres  Straits.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  native  has  rigged  up  a  bamboo 
platform  in  the  sea,  where  the  water  is  pretty 
shallow,  and  he  is  standing  with  his  long  spear 
in  readiness,  watching  for  the  sirenian  to  rise. 

The  dugong,  says  Pro- 
"  -\  fessor  Haddon,  is  a 
favourite  article  of  food  in 
the  Torres  Straits.  Its  cap- 
ture is  an  extremely  exciting 
occupation.  The  creature 
attains  the  length  of  8ft.  or 
9ft.,  and  is  a  perfectly  harm- 
less vegetable  feeder.  Du- 
gong are  speared  either  from 
a  canoe  or  from  a  bamboo 
platform,  such  as  you  see  in 
the  photo.  The  spear  used 
is  a  slender  pole,  from  12  ft. 
to  15ft.  long,  with  a  heavy, 
club-shaped  butt.  The  oppo- 
site end  is  usually  orna- 
mented with  cassowary 
feathers,  and  sometimes 
with  white  shells  and  seed- 
rattles. 

The  barbed  peg  or  dart  is 
inserted  in  a  hole  at  the  end 
of  the  spear.   The  darts  used 
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A  MORNING  S      BAG   — A  COUPLE   OF  DUGONG  JUST  HARPOONED. 

From  a  Photo. 

on  the  boat  at  Mer  were  made  of  hardwood, 
and  had  two  or  three  series  of  barbs.  They  are 
about  seven  inches  long.  The  detachable  dart 
is  lashed  on  to  a  rope  about  an  inch  thick  and 
from  200ft.  to  300ft.  long.  The  natives  prefer 
their  own  rope  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  its 
greater  buoyancy.  When  close  enough  to  the 
dugong  the  man  in 
the  canoe  with  the 
spear  jumps  into  the 
water,  at  the  same 
time  harpooning  the 
dugong  as  it  rises  to 
breathe.  The  huge 
beast  immediately 
dives  and  runs  out 
the  rope,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  dart, 
the  man  himself 
being  careful  not  to 
get  his  head  en- 
tangled in  the  loops 
of  the  rope,  as  fatal 
accidents  have 
occurred  in  this 
way.  The  dugong 
then  is  pursued  in 
canoes,  and  every 
time  it  rises  to 
breathe  swimming 
natives  drag  it  down 
by  the  rope  which  is 
attached  to  the  dart 
in  its  body,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  they 
suffocate  the  un- 
wieldy brute.  The 
bamboo  platform  is 
usually  employed  on 
moonlight  nights. 
When  the  native 
finds    a    patch  of 


dugong  grass  that  has  been  partially  eaten, 
he  erects  his  platform  there,  knowing  that 
the  big  animal  will  repair  nightly  to  the 
same  spot  until  the  fodder  is  exhausted. 
The  platform  is  constructed  of  six  bamboo 
poles.  Usually  a  wooden  or  stone  image  of 
a  dugong  is  slung  on  to  the  staging  to  serve 
as  a  charm  which  shall  insure  the  approach 
of  its  prototype.  In  the  photograph  on  preceding 
page,  if  you  look  on  the  right-hand  side  just 
beneath  the  platform,  you  will  see  the  little 
dummy  dugong  which  is  supposed  to  allure 
its  bulky  original.  In  the  next  photo,  repro- 
duced we  see  a  couple  of  dugong  which  have 
just  been  speared.  The  reproduction  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  huge  size  of  the  sea- 
monster. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  dugong  hunting  is 
carried  on  on  a  very  much  larger  scale  than  by 
an  individual  effort.  Large  and  well-equipped 
luggers  sometimes  go  forth  in  search  of  these 
fine  fish,  and  the  next  photo,  we  reproduce 
shows  some  Papuans,  on  the  look-out  for  dugong 
from  their  lugger,  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea. 

Next  we  see  a 
Tamil  going  out 
from  Jaffna,  on  the 
north  coast  of 
Ceylon,  to  catch 
fish.  The  principal 
fish  he  is  after  is 
the  seir,  which  is  not 
unlike  a  big  cod. 
Various  flat  fish  are 
also  taken,  but  the 
seir  is  the  most 
sought  after.  The 
Tamils  employ 
several  methods  of 
fishing.  The  moct 
common  of  these  is 
a  buoyed  net,  made 
of  coir,  which  is  sunk 
to  the  bottom  in 
the  ordinary  way. 
Another  method, 
much  more  interest- 
ing, is  worked  as 
follows  :  A  large  cir- 
cular net,  made  of 
very  fine  twine  and 
weighted  all  round 
its  circumference,  is 
thrown  over  the  ai  m 
of  the  fisherman, 
who,  when  he  comes 
to  a  likely  spot  where 
the  dreaded  sharks 
[Photo.      cannot  penetrate. 
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A  SOLITARY  FISHERMAN  ON  THE  NORTH  COAST  OF  CEYLON. 

From  a  Photo. 

leaps  out  of  his  boat  and  wades  along  in 
the  shallow  water.  The  moment  he  comes 
upon  a  shoal  the  man  gives  the  net  a  sudden, 
dexterous  twist  as  it  leaves  his  hand,  and  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way  it  spreads  out  evenly  and 
simultaneously  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
weights  instantly  dragging  it  to  the  bottom 
and  imprisoning  the  fish.  These  people  also 
kill  fish  with  spears,  as  the  native  in  the  photo,  is 
doing.  This  plan,  however,  is  principally 
pursued  at  night,  when  the  boats — all  "  dug-outs  " 
— go  forth  with  large  fires  of  cocoanut  fibre  burn- 
ing at  their  bows  to  attract  the  fish.  It  is  a  pic- 
turesque sight  to  see  the  fires  of  the  fish-spearers 
gleaming  across  the  great 
expanse  of  rippling  water. 
These  Tamils  also  fish  for 
turtle,  but  for  some  reason  or 
another  they  only  kill  these 
"  fish  "  on  Sundays.  To  be 
precise,  they  don't  really  hunt 
for  them,  but  they  breed  them 
in  the  shallows,  anchoring  and 
imprisoning  them  in  such  a 
way  that  they  cannot  escape. 
Then,  when  they  require  some 
meat,  they  just  turn  one  over 
on  its  back,  hack  out  a  few 
pieces  of  flesh,  and  then  come 
away,  not  troubling  to  kill  the 
poor  creature  first. 

Next  we  have  a  curious  sight  presented  to  us. 
Such  a  scene  is  often  witnessed  on  the  smaller 
rivers  of  Bengal.  This  is  a  company  of  men 
and  women  busily  engaged  in  catching  small 
fish,  which  everywhere  abound.  It  would  take 
a  very  long  article  indeed  to  describe  all  the 


means  in  existence  for  catching  what  newspaper 
reporters  call  "  the  finny  tribe."  Let  us, 
however,  describe  the  method  shown  in 
our  photo.  Before  the  fishers  commence 
operations  it  is  necessary  that  a  barrier 
should  be  made  at  one  end  of  the  stream 
selected.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  fish.  The  natives  then  form  into  line  at 
the  other  end,  extending  right  across  the  channel. 
In  our  photo,  the  line  is  opened  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  boat  seen  just  ahead.  In  their 
hands  the  people  have  long  round  wicker  baskets, 
open  at  the  bottom  and  top.  The  bottom  or 
mouth  is  much  wider  than  the  other  end.  These 
baskets  are  stamped  down  in  the  water  till  they 
touch  the  mud.  If  a  fish  should  get  inclosed  it 
will  soon  make  its  presence  known  by  jumping 
about  in  an  excited  manner.  The  fisherman 
then  inserts  his  hand  through  the  top  and  simply 
takes  out  the  wriggling  victim ;  what  could 
possibly  be  simpler?  The  fish  is  then  placed  in 
an  earthen  vessel  which  floats  behind  each 
person.  In  this  way  the  larger  fish  are  all 
gradually  driven  to  the  barrier,  where  they  are 
caught  either  by  means  of  ingenious  traps  or  by 
the  hand  baskets.  Fishing  in  Bengal  is  really  a 
great  industry,  and  it  supplies  the  bulk  of  the 
people  with  the  only  food  other  than  vegetables 
on  which  they  subsist. 

Next  are  shown  some  boys  catching  mud-fish 
— also  in  Bengal.  As  all  the  world  knows, 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  India, 
especially  that  living  in  the  count  y,  is  wretchedly 
poor.  In  Bengal,  particularly,  one  might  almost 
say  the  staple  food  of  the  poorer  classes  is 
rice,  and  that  only  of  a  coarse  kind.    This  is 
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simply  boiled  in  water,  which  is  afterwards 
drawn  off,  and  the  people  are  glad  of  anything 
which  they  can  add  to  it  as  a  relish,  especially 
in  the  rainy  season,  when  their  supplies  of  rice 
begin  to  run  short.  Wherever  water  is  to  be 
found,  therefore,  it  is  most  assiduously  fished; 
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[Photo. 


no  nsn,  however  small  or  however  coarse,  being 
rejected.  The  photo,  we  are  considering  shows 
one  of  the  methods  of  fishing  adopted  by  un- 
professionals.  In  fact,  this  method  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  women  and  children,  who  may 
often  be  seen  wading 
along  the  edge  of  ponds, 
or  the  natural  canals, 
called  "  khats,"  groping 
in  the  mud  with  the 
hands,  or  dredging  it 
with  the  shallow  baskets 
we  have  already  de- 
scribed. Fish  caught  in 
this  way  are  seldom  more 
than  2in.  or  3111.  in 
length. 

Our  next  photo., 
however,  shows  a  more 
expeditious  and  profes- 
sional manner  of  fishing. 
In  this  case  circular  nets 
are  used.  These  are 
attached  in  the  centre  to 
a  long  cord,  and  the  edge 
all  round  is  weighted,  so 
that  when  dexterously 
thrown  the  net  forms  an 


inverted  cup,  which  incloses  any  fish  that  might 
be  underneath.  Sufficient  time  is  allowed  for 
the  net  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  then  it  is  with- 
drawn by  means  of  the  cord  which  has 
remained  in  the  fisherman's  hands. 
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(To  be  continued}) 


Fight  Between  a  Tiger  and  a  Wild  Boar. 


An  absolutely   unique  and  most  fascinating  description    of  a  terrible  struggle    witnessed   by  the 
author,  whose  portrait  is  here  given.     The  various  "  rounds  "  in  the  battle  are  more  than  thrilling, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  will  win  until  the  end  is  reached. 


N  the  silent  solitude  of  these  remote 
wilds,'  where  savage  animals  hold 
undisturbed  sway,  rare  scenes  of 
thrilling  interest  are  constantly 
occurring.  Tragedies  are  enacted 
that  would  startle  even  the  most  sluggish 
circulation  into  bounding  excitement. 

The  scenes  in  an  Indian  jungle,  especially 
when  the  rapid  twilight  has  given  place  to  the 
dim,  misty,  mysterious  night,  are  indeed  inde- 
scribable. Often  in  the  morning  one  may  come 
across  the  evidences  of  a  death-struggle,  a 
ghastly  encounter,  or  a  dear-bought  victor)', 
m  the  blood-stained  and  torn  bushes  and 
grass,  the  clawed  and  tossed-up  roots  and 
earth,  and  often  the  crunched  and  shattered 
bones  of  some  poor 
victim  that  may  have  battled 
stoutly  for  his  life  against 
the  midnight  robber,  or  been 
struck  down  swiftly  and 
surely  beneath  the  mighty 
paw  of  the  great  striped  king 
of  the  jungles. 

Sometimes,  however,  the 
tiger  does  not  have  it  all 
his  own  way.  I  was  once 
witness  to  the  truth  of  this 
fact  :  it  was  a  memorable 
scene  :  I  can  never  forget 
it.  I  had  been  down  at 
Fusseah,  taking  note  of  the 
different  processes  in  manu- 
facturing indigo,  and  had 
been  delayed  longer  than  I 
intended  by  the  bursting  of 
a  press.  I  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job, 
and  remain  at  Fusseah  for 
the  night.  While  cooking  operations  were  pro- 
ceeding, I  had  time  to  chat  with  the  herdsmen, 
who  informed  me  that  in  some  thick  jungle 
below  the  factory,  they  had  reason  to  believe 
that  two  tigers  had  taken  up  their  abode. 

Presently,  Debnarian  Singh,  the  Gomastah 
himself,  on  his  elephant,  came  clanking  up  to 
the  factory  with  his  report.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  several  villagers,  all  chattering  and 
talking  loudly,  and  from  their  excited  conversa- 
tion it  was  evident  that  some  unusual  event  had 
occurred.  On  coming  across  a  large  open  piece 
of  cultivation,  bordered  by  a  belt  of  tall-growing 
a  id  rather  dense  grass  jungle,  the  party  had 
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come  across  the  torn  carcass  of  a  cow,  still 
bleeding  and  warm  ;  and  in  the  gathering  gloom 
the  keen-sighted  villagers  had  been  able  to  see 
the  tracks  of  two  tigers  in  the  soft  earth.  The 
Gomastah  had  two  or  three  pits  dug  near  by, 
in  which  to  ensconce  himself  and  lie  in  wait  to 
kill  his  quarry  at  unawares. 

I  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  sitting  up 
for  tiger.  In  the  Koosu  jungles  such  foolhardi- 
ness  is  not  common.  However,  as  a  Gomastah 
volunteered  to  go  with  me,  I  determined  to  try 
the  novel  experience  of  shooting  from  a  deer-pit. 

This  mode  of  shooting  is  commonly 
practised  by  the  native  shikarees  in  these 
jungles.  They  select  a  spot  generally  near 
the  edge  of  the  jungle,  some  little  distance 
from  the  tracks  of  the 
pig  or  deer  or  such 
animals  as  frequent  their 
fields,  and  here  they  form  a 
shallow  pit  some  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  the  earth 
from  which  they  dispose  of 
in  the  shape  of  a  sloping 
breast-work  all  round.  To 
guard  against  a  possible 
surprise  from  the  rear — for 
tigers  are,  of  course,  very 
numerous  where  other  game 
is  so  plentiful— they  com- 
monly stick  some  strong 
prickly  branches,  of  acacia 
or  other  barbed  jungle 
bushes,  on  the  side  nearest 
to  the  cover.  The  sports- 
man's head  being  thus  only 
two  feet  or  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  the  space 
in  front  being  clear  and  open,  any  animal,  as 
big  as  even  a  jackal,  coming  between  die  level 
of  his  eye  and  the  sky-line  in  front,  affords  an 
easy  mark. 

To  such  a  pit  I  was  conducted  by  my  swarthy 
guide.  I  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could  in 
it,  while  Jhanki  huddled  himself  up  in  a  very  small 
space  behind  me.  It  was  now  nearly  ten  o'clock. 
The  watery,  crescent  moon  struggled  with  the  fitful, 
evanescent,  tumbled  waste  of  formless  clouds. 
Far  away  one  could  hear  the  ceaseless,  mysterious 
swish  of  the  swift  river  rolling  down  its  turbid 
flood  to  mingle  with  the  mighty  Ganges  in  the 
distant  valley. 
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THE  COM ASTAH   HAD  TWO  OR  THREE  PITS  DUG. 

A  quivering,  long-drawn,  pulsating  sigh  seemed 
to  be  wafted  at  intervals  across  the  dark,  misty 
plain,  as  the  cold  night  breeze  swept  through  the 
feathery  tops  of  the  long  jungle  grass,  and  the 
bending  stalks  rustled  and  shivered  and  nodded 
their  plumed  heads  together.  Ever  and  anon  a 
Brahmin  duck  calling  to  its  mate,  or  the  low, 
muffled  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell,  would  break  the 
brooding  silence.  The  sounds  of  distant  tom- 
toms would  beat  in  occasionally  like  a  thudding 
pulse  upon  the  still  night  air,  and  then  all 
would  die  away  again,  and  deep  silence  brooded 
like  a  pall  upon  the  scene. 

The  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  the  penetrat- 
ing odour  of  cattle-dung  fires,  burnt  at  every 
Batan  all  night,  partly  to  scare  off  wild  beasts, 
but  quite  as  much  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the 
hordes  of  mosquitoes  which  hover  in  clouds 
about  the  camps.  Occasionally  a  soft,  stealthy 
footfall  would  make  itself  barely  perceptible  to 
our  strained  sense  of  hearing,  as  an  inquisitive 
jackal,  or  possibly  a  porcupine  or  mongoose, 
would  creep  near. 

All  of  a  sudden  Jhanki  gently  touched  my 
arm,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  so  low  that  I 
could  scarcely  catch  his  accents  :  "  Look  to  the 
rirmt,  sir  !  " 


I  noiselessly  turned  my  head  in  the  direction 
indicated,  and  felt  a  thrill  as  I  saw  what  seemed 
in  the  misty  grey  shadows  of  the  night,  looming 
big  and  indistinct  against  the  dull  sky-line,  to  be 
a  great  bulky  mass,  which  Jhanki  assured  me  in 
the  same  low  whisper  was  an  enormous  boar. 
He  was  coming  straight  towards  us,  slouching 
along  in  a  seemingly  slovenly,  unconcerned 
manner,  stopping  now  and  then  to  give  a  self- 
satisfied  grunt,  and  rooting  with  his  great,  strong, 
flexible  snout  at  almost  every  step. 

I  was  just  about  taking  a  sight  to  cover 
the  boar's  brawny  chest,  when  suddenly  he 
struck  an  attitude,  and  raised  liis  head,  and 
stood  out  clearer,  sharper,  and  well  defined, 
a  noble  picture  of  unconscious  grace 
and    massive    strength.  Immediately 
from  the  jungle  came  forth  a  sudden, 
growling,  prolonged  roar,  which  told  us 
that  more  royal  prey  was  afoot. 

Jhanki's  clutch  upon  my  arm  was 
becoming  tighter.  I  could  hear  his 
quick,  sharp  breath  as  he  hissed  in  my 
ear  :  "  A  tiger  !  " 

The  tusker  did  not  seem  exceedingly 
alarmed.    His  attitude  seemed  to  say  : 
"  I  fear  no  foe,  and  I  care  not  for  the 
growl  even  of  a  tiger."    Lowering  his 
head  with  an  angry  toss,  he  gave  a  loud 
and  savage  grunt — a  deep  "  hoo  !  hoo  !  " 
— as  if   taking  up  the  challenge,  and 
defying  the  tiger  to  do  his  worst. 
And  now  I  became  witness  of  such  a  scene 
as  it  is  only  possible  to  witness  in  these  wild 
jungles,  where  the  most  thrilling  tragedies  are 
being  continually  rehearsed.    As  if  accepting 
the  grunt  of  the  boar  as  a  gage  of  battle,  a 
louder  roar  from  the  jungle  was  the  response, 
and  forth  into  the  arena,  with  a  bound,  came  out 
a  magnificently-formed  young  tiger,  lashing  his 
lean  flanks  with  his  angry  tail,  his  moustachios 
bristling  with  rage,  his  lips  retracted,  showing  his 
gleaming  fangs,  and  the  bushy  hair  round  his 
throat  and  neck  stiff,  like  a  great  ruff  round  his 
fine,  fierce  face,  as  he  seemed  determined  to 
force  the  fighting  and  win  the  victory  by  a 
sudden  coup. 

Alas,  for  the  young  tiger  !  He  was  evidently 
unsophisticated,  and  not  well  versed  in  jungle 
attack.  He  had  probably  been  accustomed  to 
find  such  quarry  as  timorous  deer,  or  a  poor, 
stray  heifer  of  the  herd  overcome  with  terror  at 
the  sound  of  his  magnificent  roar.  The  old 
grey  boar  he  had  stumbled  on  now.  however, 
was  a  champion  of  quite  a  different  kidney, 
much  to  the  tiger's  evident  astonishment.  It 
was  really  whimsical  to  observe  the  young  tiger's 
sudden  attitude  of  bewilderment. 

The  old  boar  did  not  seem  to  lm'nd  the  roar 
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"forth  into  the  arena,  with  a  bound,  came  out  a  young  tiger.' 


so  much  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
He  actually  repeated  his  "  hoo  !  hoo  !  "  only  in 
a,  if  possible,  more  aggressive,  insulting,  and 
defiant  manner.  Nay"  more,  such  was  his 
temerity,  that  he  actually  advanced  with  a  short, 
sharp  rush  in  the  direction  of  the  striped 
intruder.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  tiger  could  have 
retreated  then  with  any  dignity,  he  would  have 
been  content  to  have  "cried  off"  there  and 
then.  He  evidently  found  that  he  had  "  woke 
up  the  wrong  passenger,"  and  that  possibly  for 
his  first  fight  he  had  caught  rather  a  tartar  ;  and 
the  boar  seemed  on  his  part  rather  to  resent  his 
intrusion  as  something  which  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  for  an  instant.  This  rash,  presump- 
tuous, intrusive  bully,  tiger  or  no  tiger,  must  be 
taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  priority  of 
possession. 

The  tiger  was  now  crouching  low,  crawling 
stealthily  round  and  round  the  boar,  who 
changed  front  with  every  movement  of  his  lithe 
and  sinewy  adversary,  keeping  his  determined 
head  and  sharp,  deadly  tusks  ever  facing  his 
stealthy  and  treacherous  foe. 

The  bristles  of  the  boar's  back  were  up  at  a 
right  angle  from  the  strong  spine.  The  wedge- 
shaped  head  poised  on  the  strong  neck,  and  the 
thick  rampart  of  muscular  shoulder  was  bent 
low,  and  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body  be- 
tokened full  alertness  and  angry  resoluteness. 

In  their  circlings  the  two  brutes  were  now 
nearer  to  each  other  and  nearer  to  us.  The 


tiger  was  now  growling  and  showing  his  teeth  ; 
and  all  this,  that  takes  such  a  time  to  tell,  was 
but  the  work  of  a  few  short  minutes.  Crouch- 
ing now  still  lower,  till  he  seemed  almost  flat 
on  the  ground,  and  gathering  his  sinewy  limbs 
beneath  his  lithe,  lean  body,  he  suddenly  startled 
the  stillness  with  a  loud  roar,  and,  quick  as 
lightning,  sprang  upon  the  boar. 

For  a  brief  minute  the  struggle  was  thrilling 
in  intense  excitement.  With  one  swift,  dexterous 
sweep  of  the  strong  paw,  the  tiger  fetched  the 
boar  a  terrific  slap  right  across  the  jaw,  which 
made  the  strong  beast  reel ;  but  with  a  hoarse 
grunt  of  resolute  defiance,  with  two  or  three 
short,  sharp  digs  of  the  strong  head  and  neck,  and 
swift,  cutting  blows  of  the  cruel,  gashing  tusks, 
he  seemed  to  make  a  hole  or  two  in  the  tiger's 
coat,  and  presently  both  combatants  were  stream- 
ing with  gore.    This  was  round  number  one. 

The  boar  had  evidently  got  more  than  he 
bargained  for.  The  tremendous  buffet  of  the 
sharp  claws  had  torn  flesh  and  skin  away  from 
off  the  boar's  cheek  and  forehead,  leaving  a 
great  ugly  flap  hanging  over  his  face,  and  half 
blinding  him. 

But  Master  Stripes  had  not  come  off  scatheless. 
There  were  two  or  three  ugly  rips  in  his  chest 
and  neck,  from  which  copious  streams  were 
flowing,  and  there  was  a  troubled  indecision 
about  the  sweep  of  his  long  tail  which  betokened 
a  mind  ill  at  ease,  and  seemed  to  say  :  "I  wish  I 
were  well  out  of  this." 
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THE  TIGER  WAS  NOW  GROWLING  AND  SHOWING  HIS  TEETH. 

The  pig  was  now  on  his  mettle.  With 
another  hoarse  grunt  he  made  straight  for 
the  tiger,  who  very  dexterously  eluded  the 
charge,  and  lithe  and  quick  as  a  cat  after 
a  mouse,  doubled  almost  on  himself,  and 
alighted  clean  on  the  boar's  back,  inserting 
his  teeth  above  the  shoulders,  tearing  with 
his  claws,  and  biting  out  great  mouthfuls  of 
flesh  from  the  quivering  carcass  of  his  maddened 
antagonist.  He  seemed  now  to  be  having 
all  the  best  of  it.  So  much  so,  that  the  boar 
discreetly  stumbled  and 
fell  forward,  whether 
by  accident  or  design  I 
know  not ;  but  the  effect 
was  to  bring  the  tiger 
clean  over  his  head, 
sprawling  clumsily  on  the 
ground.  I  almost 
shouted,  "  Ah,  now  ycu 
have  him  !  "  for  the  tables 
were  turned.  This  was 
round  number  two. 

Getting  his  forefeet 
on  the  tiger's  prostrate 
body,  the  boar  now  gave 
two  or  three  short, 
ripping  gashes  with  the 
strong,  white  tusks,  almost 
disembowelling    his  foe, 


m     and    then,  ex- 
■     hausted  seem- 
ingly  by  the 
jg     effort,  appa- 
ll    rently  giddy 
I     a  n  d   sick,  he 
I      staggered  aside, 
and    lay  down 
.      panting  and 
champing  his 
tusks,  but  still 
defiant,  with  his 
head  to  the  foe. 
This  was  round 
number  three. 
But  the  tiger, 
too,  was   sick — sick  unto 
death.    The  blood-letting 
had  been   too   much  for 
him.     And  now,  thinking 
that    it    was    time   for    the  inter- 
ference of  a  third  party,  I  let  the 
two  disabled  combatants   have  the 
contents  of  both  my  barrels,  and  we  had  the 
satisfaction  presently  of  seeing  the  struggling 
limbs  grow  still. 
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The  Smuggling  Ship. 


By  Matthew  Lawson. 


An  unprecedented  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Australian  Custom  House.    The  story  of  a  ship 
which  was  specially  constructed  for  smuggling  on  a  gigantic  scale — her  capture  and  her  interior 
arrangements  pictured  by  photos,  taken  in  Melbourne. 


From  a\ 


QUAY  AT  MELBOURNE  AFTER  THE  SEIZURE  OF  THE  "  PHOS." 


[Photo. 


T  is  a  fine  thing  to  get  hold  of  a  real 
good  original  notion,  but  it  is  a  still 
better  thing  to  conceive  that  notion 
on  a  grand  scale.  Now,  the  idea 
occurred  to  a  certain  Norwegian 
gentleman,  who  shall  be  nameless,  that  smuggling 
was  a  paying  profession,  especially  if  worked  on 
a  big  scale.  He,  no  doubt — like  you  or  I — had 
heard  of  the  little  dabblings  of  passengers  and 
officers  on  board  big  steamers,  but  this  sort  of 
thing  was  not  at  all  in  his  way.  It  struck  our 
Norwegian  friend  that  it  would  be  better  than 
finding  another  Broken  Hill  or  Mount  Morgan 
if  he  were  to  get  a  ship  specially  designed 
and  built  for  smuggling  spirits,  tobacco,  silks, 
and  other  valuable  goods.  No  hole-and-corner 
business,  mind  you  ;  but  a  great  big  ship 
specially  built  for  this  audacious,  nefarious,  and 
ultimately  calamitous  traffic. 

No  sooner  said  thai  done  ;  the  Norwegians 
are  a  determined  race.  At  the  moment  of  writ- 
ing, I  don't  know  who  designed  the  ship  ;  no 
doubt  her  ingenious  owner  had  a  very  consider- 
able voice  in  this  matter.  The  Phos,  for  that 
was  her  name,  marks  a  distinct  record  in  naval 
construction  and  history  of  the  sea  generally. 
That  she  should  be  built — and  seized— in  the 
year  of  grace  1897  is  one  of  those  things  for 
which  there  is  no  accounting. 


The  Phos  was  built  at  Stettin,  in  Germany, 
for  a  firm  in  Christiania,  at  which  port  she  was 
registered.  She  was  a  fine,  full-rigged  iron  ship, 
of  1,552  tons  register,  and  she  proved  herself  a 
fast  sailer  and  a  satisfactory  craft  in  every  way — 
especially,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  smugglers.  Not  very  much  is  known  about 
the  early  history  of  the  Phos  or  about  the 
many  journeys  she  made.  No  doubt  she  realized 
a  small  fortune  for  her  owners  every  journey, 
but  these  gentlemen,  when  the  crash  came,  were 
strangely,  though  not  unnaturally,  reticent —like 
the  London  police  in  the  presence  of  the  per- 
sistent reporter. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  day  of  reckoning.  The 
precise  day  was  Monday,  August  1st,  1897.  On 
this  day  one  of  the  most  sensational  seizures  ever 
made  by  the  Customs  Department  in  any  land 
was  effected  at  the  Victoria  Dock,  Melbourne. 
The  photograph  reproduced  on  this  page  shows 
the  prim  Phos  lying  alongside  the  quay,  with 
some  Custom  House  officers  and  others  discuss- 
ing the  amazing  news.  How  the  betrayal  was 
brought  about  is  not  known,  but  the  result  of 
the  raid  was  the  seizure  of  the  ship,  and  a  search 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  investigated  the 
interior  of  almost  every  plank.  It  was  at  first 
rumoured  that  an  enormous  fine  was  levied  on 
the  captain,  and  in  the  event  of  his  not  paying 
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it  the  vessel  was  to  be  confiscated  altogether. 
At  any  rate,  the  Melbourne  authorities  were  a 
good  deal  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  deal  with  so 
extraordinary  a  case. 

The  search  made  by  Mr.  Christie,  the  principal 
Customs  officer,  and  his  assistants  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  was  practically  honey-combed 
from  end  to  end  with  specially  -  constructed 
hiding-places  for  the  concealment  of  contraband 
merchandise.  These  secret  hiding-places  were 
so  numerous,  and  were  constructed  with  such 
extraordinary  ingenuity,  that  it  was  glaringly 
obvious  that  smuggling  was 
the  sole  raison  d'etre  of  the 
ship's  existence.  Beginning 
in  the  pantry,  the  detective 
and  his  men  found  twelve 
bins  apparently  filled  to  the 
top  with  flour,  peas,  and 
beans,  but  under  the  "  top 
dressing  "  they  discovered, 
hidden  away  in  this  uncon- 
sidered corner,  some  200 
bottles  of  brandy  and 
whisky,  and  over  ii?lb.  of 
tobacco.  In  one  of  the 
deck-houses  there  was  a 
large  tank,  the  lid  of  which 
opened  under  a  bunk ;  but 
instead  of  being  filled  with 
water  for  the  voyage,  this 
large  tank  was  well  and 
systematically  packed  with 
bottled  spirits  in  straw 
wrappers.  The  two  provi- 
sion stores  below  deck  were 
searched,  with  the  result 
that  a  kind  of  box,  about 
6ft.  square,  was  found,  con- 
taining on  the  top  a  thin 
layer  of  potatoes,  beneath 
which,  however,  were  several 
cases  of  spirits  and  some 
large  chests  filled  with 
American  tobacco.  The 
prettily  -  decorated  saloon 
contained  a  couple  of  handsome  cabinets  in 
the  corners.  The  lower  portions  were  in  the 
form  of  cupboards  with  shelves,  on  which  were 
seen  piles  of  match-boxes,  making  it  appear  that 
the  whole  space  was  full  of  matches.  When  the 
wall  was  removed,  however,  the  interior  was  seen 
to  be  tightly  packed  with  tobacco  and  cigars. 
There  was  another  "  storage  "  of  the  same  sort 
in  the  space  between  the  lower  frames  of  the 
door. 

The  captain's  quarters,  as  might  be  supposed, 
yielded  an  imposing  and  prolific  crop,  the 
method  of  concealment  employed  here  being 


ONE  MOMENT,  PLEASE.  — CAPTAIN  JOHNSEN 
ACCOSTED  BY  A  CUSTOM  HOUSE  OFFICIAL. 

From  a  Photo. 


one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  all.  The  walls 
were  panelled  in  brown  and  yellow  woods,  and 
over  one  of  these  panels  hung  a  large  looking- 
glass  screwed  to  the  woodwork.  On  taking 
down  the  mirror  it  was  discovered  that  the 
panel  behind  it  was  only  a  dummy  neatly 
fitted  into  its  place  and  capable  of  easy  removal. 
This  revealed  a  large  space  between  the  bulk- 
heads, extending  the  full  width  between  the 
ornamental  wooden  lining  and  the  iron  skin  of 
the  ship.  In  this  receptacle,  reaching  down 
behind  the  settee  and  cushions  of  the  cabin, 
were  stored  immense  qian- 
tities  of  bottled  spirits. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
the  captain,  who  is  seen, 
being  accosted,  in  the  next 
photograph,  wears  a  worried 
and  harassed  look.  Captain 
T.  B.  Johnsen  was  a  Nor- 
wegian, as  his  name  indi- 
cates, and,  indeed,  the  whole 
crew  of  the  Phos  was  entirely 
composed  of  Scandinavians. 
Captain  Johnsen  had  been 
in  command  of  the  Phos 
ever  since  she  was  built,  but 
this  occasion  was  the  very 
first  time  he  or  his  ship  had 
put  into  an  Australian  port, 
having  been  hitherto 
engaged  in  the  far  more  lax 
South  American  trade. 

The  hiding-places  in  the 
captain's  cabin  alone  yielded 
a  perfectly  staggering  assort- 
ment of  spirits,  tobacco, 
cigars,  silks  and  satins, 
revolvers,  etc.  Off  the  cap- 
tain's cabin  was  a  little 
chamber,  used  as  a  clothes 
press,  with  a  bunk  or  settee 
on  which  a  child  might  have 
slept.  The  span  end  of  the 
bunk  was  faced  with  a 
wooden  panel,  and  was 
apparently  "blind,"  but  the  panel  came  out,  and 
showed  the  whole  space  to  be  specially  fitted 
with  wooden  bottle-racks,  containing  scores  and 
scores  of  bottles  of  wines  and  spirits.  The  mirror 
trick  was  again  discovered  in  the  office,  where  the 
removal  of  a  panel  between  the  bulkheads  dis- 
closed a  plant  of  spirits,  while  the  space  below 
the  cabinet  drawers  was  occupied  with  cigars. 
In  the  chief  officer's  cabin  another  mirror  and 
dummy  panel  covered  a  further  large  quantity 
of  spirits. 

When  the  full  magnitude  of  their  seizure 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  Custom  House  officers 
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CONFUSION  IN  THE  STEWARD  S  CABIN  AFTER  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE  OFFICER  S  VISIT 

From  a  Plioto. 


engaged  upon  the  Phos,  they  realized  that  the 
search  of  the  vessel  must  be  so  minute  that 
not  only  every  utensil,  cabin,  etc.,  should  be 
searched,  but  that  even  the  apparently  solid  and 
massive  timbers  would  have  to  be  tapped  and 
sounded  and  investigated  with  eagle  eye  for  the 
ubiquitous  sliding  panel. 

The  greater  part  of  the  find  consisted  of 
spirits.  In  one  part  of  the  vessel  alone  680 
bottles  of  liquor  came  to  light,  among  which  the 
largest  items  were  305  bottles  of  gin,  224  bottles 
of  brandy,  and  eighty-nine  bottles  of  whisky. 
Schnapps,  liqueurs,  and  still  wines  were  also 
found  in  large  quan- 
tities. One  of  the 
officers  seized  160I0. 
of  tobacco  on  his  own 
account,  whilst  one 
of  his  confreres  was 
getting  together 
some  3,000  cigars. 
The  duty  on  the 
liquors  and  other 
goods  seized  by  one 
officer  alone  would 
be  about  £150.  A 


iE  CUSTOMS  SEAL  ON  THE  SMUGGLING  SHIP. 

From  a  Photo. 


formal  notice  was  at 
once  sent  asking  Cap- 
tain Johnsen  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not 
be  proceeded'  against  for 
the  recovery  of  the  duty, 
but  his  answer  to  this 
ingenious  document  is  not 
forthcoming.  Even  his 
best  friend  would  admit 
that  under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  "  show  cause,"  etc. 

The  next  photograph 
we  are  enabled  to  repro- 
duce shows  the  interior 
of  the  steward's  cabin 
after  the  Customs  officials 
had  prosecuted  their 
inquiries.  It  will  be 
evident  that  these  hard- 
working officers  had  no 
regard  for  the  internal 
economy  of  the  Phos. 
They  had  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  they  per- 
formed it  at  all  costs, 
even  to  the  practical 
wrecking  of  the  vessel. 
The  photo,  reveals  all  manner  of  secret  slides, 
panels,  crevices,  and  recesses,  and  we  can  also 
see  that  a  couple  of  bottles  of  liquor  have  been 
dragged  from  their  ingenious  hiding-place  into 
the  unsympathetic  light  of  day. 

We  are  enabled  lastly  to  reproduce  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Customs  seal  which  was  placed  on 
the  various  doors  of  the  ship  after  the  officers 
had  made  their  search. 

After  this  colossal  failure  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  smuggling  can  be  made  to  pay.  The 
proprietor,  hovyever,  deserves  the  respect  owing 
to  a  man  possessing  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  was  con- 
vinced that  smuggling 
could  be  made  to  pay 
enormously,  provided 
it  were  done  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale, 
and  he  backed  up  his 
belief  with  the  money 
necessary  for  the 
building  of  the  Phos. 
He  failed.  Peace  be 
with  him  !  He  knows 
better  now. 


Felipe 's  Bxperitnen t. 


By  Ellsworth  Douglass. 


A  story  of  real  Mexican  life,  telling  how,  for  love,  a  Pueblan  youth  dashed  into  the  bull-ring  to 
fight  the  most  formidable  bull  of  the  day.  Written  in  Puebla,  immediately  after  the  bull-fight. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  an  absolutely  true  story  has  been  illustrated  with  photos, 
of  the  actual  persons  and  scenes,  which  convey  an  impression  of  reality  impossible  to  obtain  by 

the  usual  method  of  imaginary  drawings. 


I. 


OME  into  the  cathedral,  amigo  mio, 
and  you  shall  see  why  I  have 
asked  you  this  favour.  You  shall 
see  Lola,  light  of  my  eyes  !  Lolita 
mia,  soul  of  my  heart !  " 
The  speaker  of  these  ecstasies,  so  common  to 
the  Spanish  tongue,  was  a  warm-blooded,  hand- 
some Mexican  youth  of  twenty.  The  rich  tinge 
of  perfect  health  blushed  through  his  half-olive 
colour,  his  eyes  were  large,  and  from  their 
depths  a  brilliancy  unusual  to  his  race  flashed 
forth.  His  dress  was  picturesque.  A  hand- 
some and  very  broad  sombrero  of  light  beaver 
gorgeously  trimmed  with  wide  gold  braid, 
and  with  a  heavy  gold  band  about  it,  fully 
protected  him  from  the  dazzling  November  sun. 
On  the  tall,  cone- 
shaped  crown  of 
his  hat  the  initials 
"F.A."  were 
elaborately 
worked  in  gold 
thread.  A  dark, 
neatly-'clinging 
coat,  shorter  at 
the  back  than  at 
the  sides,  just 
reached  to  his 
very  tightly-fitting 
trousers,  which 
widened  over  the 
shoe,  and  were 
richly  ornamented 
with  solid  silver 
buttons  and 
chains  from  hip 
to  ankle. 

His  companion 
was  more  simply 
but  quite  as  char- 
a  c  t  e  r  i  s  t  ically 
dressed  in  a  stiff 
black  felt   hat       From  a,] 
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with  a  straight,  wide  brim,  and  a  low  crown  cut 
squarely  off  at  the  top,  and  in  a  chestnut-coloured 
rich  corduroy  suit,  the  coat  resembling  the  style 
of  an  Eton  jacket.  As  his  friend  led  him  into 
the  grand  cathedral  at  whose  portals  they  were 
standing,  he  removed  his  hat,  and  one  saw  that 
hewore  a  small,  peculiar  queue  springing  from  the 
crown  of  his  head,  but  less  than  a  foot  in  length, 
and  now  coiled  up  in  a  neat  knot.  This  was  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  his  profession,  but 
it  was  scarcely  needed  in  Puebla,  where  every 
street-boy  and  every  burden-carrying  Aztec  that 
came  in  from  the  tributary  country  knew  the 
broad,  handsome,  beaming  face  that  had  given 
him  the  professional  name  of  Caro  Grande. 

And  he  replied  in  low  tones  to  his  friend  as 
they  stood  uncovered  within  the  great  temple. 

"  But,  Felipe, 
man,  if  she  loves 
you,  why  should 
you  frighten  her 
with  so  dangerous 
an  adventure  ?  " 

"  Ah,  friend  of 
mine,  but  does 
she  love  me, 
though  ?  I  love 
her,  yes  !  better 
than  the  burning 
sun  loves  the 
snow-glistening 
peak  of  Popo- 
catapetl.  But 
Lola  is  like  that 
snow  :  w  h  i  t  e, 
beautiful,  and 
distant;  deep, 
cold,  and  un- 
knowable !  And, 
Caro  mio,  though 
the  tropic  sun 
has  burned  hot 
through  the 
[Photo.       long    days  and 
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countless  years,  yet  Popocatapetl's  snows  have 
never  melted  since  the  eruptions.  Will  Lola 
ever  melt,  my  Caro  ?  Is  there  a  fire  of  molten 
love  under  the  snow  ?  If  there  is,  it  shall  break 
through  and  warm  me  !  Grant  me  this  favour, 
and  Felipe  shall  always  be  the  faithful  servant 
who  will  kiss  your  hands." 

By  this  time  the  two  men  had  made  their  way 
through  the  kneeling  crowd  around  the  great 
choir  inclosure  and  the  lesser  altar  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  that  devoted  to 
female  worshippers.  It  was  the  third  Sunday 
of  November,  and  hundreds  of  Mexicans  of  all 
classes  crowded  the  magnificent  old  building ; 
heard  the  grand  music  of  organ  and  full  orchestra 
accompanying  the 
chant  of  priests 
and  boys  ;  or 
gazed,  open- 
mou'hed,  at  the 
splendid  altars, 
built  of  richest 
marbles,  the  pul- 
pits of  solid  onyx, 
or  the  gold-trim- 
med, jewel  -  span  ■ 
gled  vestments  of 
the  presiding  dig- 
nitaries. The 
cold,  massive  grey 
columns  support- 
ing the  vaulted 
domes  were 
warmly  hung  to- 
day in  rich  old 
plushes.  The 
service  was 
chanted  from  the 
great,  metal- 
bound,  illumin- 
ated parchments 
presented  to  this 
church    by  the 

Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  nearly  four  centuries 
ago. 

Caro  Grande  was  but  little  moved  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  scene  or  the  apparent  rapt 
devotion  of  the  worshippers.  Would  not  these 
same  people  pay  as  much  respect  to  him  that 
very  afternoon  as  they  did  now  to  the  priests  ? 
Would  not  their  enthusiasm  be  far  greater  and 
their  worship  almost  as  servile  ?  Would  he  not 
also  be  arrayed  in  vestments  of  richest  green  and 
gold  and  carry  as  a  sceptre  his  good,  sharp 
sword  under  the  vaulted  arch  of  a  fleckless,  ever- 
blue  sky  ? 

The  whole  space  within  sight  of  the  main 
altar  was  thickly  crowded  with  kneeling 
worshippers,  half-naked    beggars  next  to  silk- 


Suddenly  Felipe  caught 
the  arm   and  whispered, 
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robed  aristocrats, 
his  companion  by 
excitedly : — 

"  Mira  !  There  she  is.  There,  seated  on 
her  little  stool,  with  hundreds  kneeling  all  about 
her  as  if  they  were  worshipping  my  Lola. 
Caramba  1  If  they  were  men,  instead  of  women, 
I  wouldn't  suffer  them  to  kneel  to  her  !  " 

"  Mother  of  God  !  but  she  is  beautiful," 
exclaimed  Caro  Grande,  and  the  two  peered 
from  behind  a  protecting  column  at  the  pure, 
white  face  framed  in  raven  black  hair.  She 
wore  a  black  silk  dress,  and  a  Spanish  mantilla 
of  black  lace  covered  her  head  and  fell  over  her 
shoulders.    Presently,  as  the  service  came  to  an 

end,  she  arose 
from  her  stool, 
folded  it  up,  and 
carried  it  with  her. 
She  was  tall  and 
graceful,  and 
walked  with  the 
stately  carriage  of 
a  princess. 

"Go,  Felipe! 
Go  join  her  in  the 
plaza,  and  be  sure 
I  will  do  all  I 
can  for  you  this 
afternoon,"  said 
he  of  the  broadly 
beaming  face. 
And  Felipe,  wring- 
i  n  g  his  hand, 
hastened  out  of 
the  cathedral  by 
another  door.  He 
hurried  into  the 
plaza  opposite, 
where  the  military 
band  was  just 
[p/wto.  striking  up  its  first 
tune,  and  the 
crowd  of  fashionables  were  beginning  to  gather 
for  the  after-church  promenade. 

The  broad  walk  was  not  sufficiently  shaded 
from  the  dazzling  noon-day  sun  by  the  over- 
hanging leafy  trees,  and  a  great  canvas  awning 
was  especially  stretched  for  this  occasion  each 
Sunday.  Lining  both  edges  of  the  walk,  the 
iron  park  benches  were  eked  out  in  all  the 
intervening  spaces  with  comfortable  chairs  for 
hire. 

Felipe  knew  that  Lola  and  her  mother  would 
walk  up  and  down  here  at  least  once  to  exchange 
civilities  with  their  friends,  and  he  meant  to  be 
one  of  the  first  they  should  meet.  Presently  he 
saw  them  coming  through  the  tropical  grove 
which  surrounded  the  kiosk  where  the  band  was 
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playing.  He  met  them  just  as  they  came  under 
the  grateful  awning.  Off  came  his  great  sombrero, 
and  he  saluted  them  : — 

"  Adios,  Senora  Moreno  I  Buenas  dias,  Dofia 
Lola !  As  I  could  not  catch  your  eyes  in  the 
cathedral,  I  suppose  I  get  no  credit  for  going 
there  !  " 

"  One's  eyes  are  for  the  priests  and  altars  in 
church,  but  for  handsome  cabalkros  in  the 
plaza,"  replied  the  mother,  graciously,  as  he 
took  his  place  between  them. 

"  And  why  shouldn't  you  go  into  the  great 
cathedral  oftener  ?  "  said  Lola.  "  The  sight  of 
its  thousand  candles  glinting  on  its  myriad 
beauties  is  an  inspiration.  I  can  understand 
how  one  might  prefer  to  worship  on  the  outside 
of  Gothic  temples,  for  their  beauty  is  exterior, 
and  they  are  but  tombs  within.  I  remember 
praying  fervently  for  resurrection  when  I  was 
immersed  in  the  damp  gloom  of  Notre  Dame, 
at  Paris." 

"  The  music  this  morning  certainly  was  a  treat, 
though  it  is  amusing  to  see  fiddlers  and  drum- 
mers in  the  robes  of  priests,"  replied  Felipe. 
"  But  for  me,  the  church  services  lack  action. 
They  are  too  solemn  and  stately  for  anyone 
whose  blood  has  a  touch  of  red  pepper  in  it. 
And  now  that  you  have  performed  your  morning 
duties  at  church,  won't  you  both  come  in  my 
box  to  the  bull-fight  this  afternoon  ? " 

"A  thousand  thanks,  Don  Felipe.  We 
really  had  not  thought  of  going,"  said  the 
mother. 

"  But  it  is  the  opening  of  the  winter  season, 
isn't  it  ?  "  added  Lola. 

"Yes  indeed,  and  Caro  Grande  has  assured 
me  that  they  will  have  five  of  the  bravest 
animals  in  all  Mexico,"  said  Felipe,  with  en- 
thusiasm. "I  have  secured  a  box  near  the 
President's  booth,  and  if  you  refuse  to  come 
with  me,  it  will  contain  the  only  empty  seats 
in  all  the  ring." 

"  Why,  then,  drive  around  for  us  at  three 
o'clock,  and  we  shall  go  and  see  if  the  great 
torero  can  still  kill  as  well  as  he  can  smile  !  " 
replied  Lola. 

For  half  an  hour  longer  they  walked  up  and 
down  the  plaza,  bowing  to  acquaintances,  chat- 
ting with  friends,  admiring  the  rich  costumes 
and  watching  the  pretty  faces  of  the  children 
who,  with  their  darkly-visaged  nurses,  made  up 
half  the  throng.  Then  they  walked  home  to  a 
bountiful  breakfast  followed  by  an  hour's  siesta. 

II. 

The  bull-fight  at  a  distance  of  several  thousand 
miles  is  horrid  and  despicable.  Under  the 
perfect  sunny  skies  and  among  the  warm-blooded 
people  where  it  flourishes,  it  becomes  a  fancy 


theatrical  war,  with  real  danger  always  imminent. 
It  is  the  artistic  and  skilful  refinement  of  torture 
and  butchery  as  applied  to  animals.  But  its 
brutality  is  only  toward  the  brutes.  Compared 
with  prize-fighting,  it  is  an  elevating  and  edifying 
amusement.  The  graceful  manners  and  delicate 
code  of  rules  observed  by  the  toreros  place  them 
as  far  above  pugilists  as  Ariel  was  above 
Caliban. 

A  bull-fight  is  two  solid  hours  of  concen- 
trated, delirious  excitement — excitement  from 
the  moment  you  get  into  your  carriage  to  be 
drawn  to  the  ring  until  the  last  brave  bull  makes 
his  ignominious  exit  tail  first. 

At  half-past  two  the  bull-fighters,  most  gor- 
geously but  tastefully  dressed,  make  their 
appearance  on  the  public  plaza  to  take  open 
carriages  and  be  driven  to  the  ring.  Then 
public  enthusiasm  really  begins.  Amid  cheers 
and  shouts  they  are  driven  away,  and  a  retinue 
of  small  boys  runs  after  them  as  long  as  breath 
lasts. 

Now  the  two  dozen  carriages  which  usually 
wait  in  luxurious  idleness  around  the  main  plaza 
of  Puebla  begin  to  enjoy  the  busiest  hour  of  the 
week.  With  one  man  to  drive  and  another  to 
whip  they  rattle  over  the  cobbled  streets  pell- 
mell,  past  burden-laden  donkeys,  crowded  street- 
cars, and  hurrying  pedestrians  to  the  bull-ring 
at  the  edge  of  the  town,  and  then  more  swiftly 
back  again  for  another  fare. 

Sehor  Don  Felipe  Aguado  drove  his  own  team 
of  prancing  American  bays,  imported  from  far 
beyond  Texas.  In  the  ample  rear  seat  of  his 
trap,  Lola  and  her  mother  sat,  luxuriouslyarrayed, 
and  enjoyed  their  winning  race  to  the  ring. 
Bright  colours  of  dress  and  hat  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  sombre  black  of  their  morning 
costumes.  The  flush  of  that  excitement  which 
enables  even  delicate  natures  to  look  upon 
blood  and  death  without  loathing  was  already 
kindling  on  their  cheeks. 

A  thousand  pelados,  as  the  common  herd  are 
called,  are  all  trying  to  buy  tickets  at  once  for 
the  sunny  seats  which  sell  at  about  the  equiva- 
lent of  tenpence  each.  Just  inside  the  inclosure, 
but  still  outside  the  ring,  Caro  Grande  is  chatting 
with  others  of  his  company,  all  wonderfully 
apparelled.  He  catches  sight  of  Felipe  and  his 
party,  and,  raising  his  three-cornered  fancy  hat, 
makes  a  low  bow.  The  ladies  are  evidently 
flattered  by  this  attention  from  the  primer  espada. 

The  box  they  enter  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
shaded  side  of  the  ring.  An  uneasy  throng  of 
three  thousand  pelados  in  the  dazzling  sun 
opposite  is  splitting  its  throat  in  a  cheer  for 
11  El  Senor  Presidente  1 '"  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat  in  a  neighbouring  box.  This  spare,  yellow 
gentleman,  one  of  the  city  officials  of  Puebla, 
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rises,  and,  tipping  his  silk  hat,  acknowledges  his 
greeting.  He  is  the  President  of  the  sports,  and 
the  pelados  have  awaited  his  coming  for  an  hour. 

The  entrance  of  the  band  is  also  greeted  with 
loud  cheering.  The  musicians  occupy  the  last 
of  the  sunny  seats,  which  are  just  creeping  into 
the  shade.  They  strike  up  a  lively  tune,  which 
is  momentarily  interrupted  by  a 
sharp  blast  from  the  President's 
trumpeter.  This  is  the  signal 
for  the  game  to  begin.  The 
double  gates  to  the  left  are  thrown 
open,  and  an  algnacil,  or  herald, 
richly  dressed  in  a  velvet  suit 
and  wearing  a  plumed  hat,  rides 
a  beautifully  -  caparisoned  horse 
across  the  two-acre  inclosure, 
salutes  the  President,  and  returns 
to  the  gates  to  lead  the  company 
out. 

In  a  double  line  the  toreros 
march  forward.  Caro  Grande, 
tall  and  handsome,  leads  one 
column.  He  is  dressed  in  green 
satin,  trimmed  with  heavy  gold 
embroidery,  with  gilt  epaulets 
and  other  ornaments  as  dazzling 
as  gold  in  the  bright  sun.  His 
waistcoat,  cut  low,  exposes  a 
frilled  shirt-front.  He  wears  green 
gatin     knickerbockers,     trimmed         From  a] 


on  the  outer  side  with  heavy  gold 
braid.  White  silk  stockings  and 
fancy  low  shoes  complete  his 
resplendent  costume.  El  Nene, 
the  "  second  sword,"  leads  the 
other  column.  He  wears  red 
satin  with  heavy  silver  trimmings, 
and  marches  proudly  but  with 
no  strut  or  bluster. 

Then  follow  four  ba?iderilkros, 
or  barb-stickers,  similarly  but  less 
richly  dressed.  Next  come  five 
picadores,  or  lancers,  on  horse- 
back. They  wear  large,  basin- 
shaped  sombreros  of  Mexican 
beaver,  short  fancy  coats  and  light 
breeches  of  undressed  leather,  and 
the  right  leg  is  incased  in  a  cast- 
iron  boot  reaching  to  the  hip. 
They  carry  heavy  wooden  prods 
with  blunt  steel  points,  but  they 
are  poorly  mounted  on  rickety, 
broken-down  ponies,  which  are 
expected  to  serve  for  this  day 
only.  Following  them,  however, 
are  two  fine  gentlemen  beauti- 
fully mounted  on  splendid  horses. 
Both  man  and  animal  are 
thoroughly  trained  in  handling  the  lasso  with 
neatness  and  precision.  A  team  of  three  sleek 
mules,  fancifully  harnessed  and  hitched  abreast, 
driven  by  clownishly-dressed  assistants,  brings 
up  the  rear. 

The  head  of  the  column  is  now  opposite  the 
President's  box.     The  toreros  lift  their  three- 
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cornered  small  hats  in  salute,  and  one  sees  that 
each  wears  the  little,  tightly  braided  queue,  to 
which  is  now  fastened  at  the  top  a  small  chignon. 
Only  the  first  six  men  are  so  decorated. 

The  column  turns.  The  herald,  the  lasso 
men,  and  the  mules  leave  the  ring,  and  the  rest 
take  their  positions.  The  picadores  range  them- 
selves on  the  distant  side  of  the  ring,  and  the 
cuadri/la,  or  fighting  company,  is  dispersed  on 
the  side  nearest  the  boxes.  They  are  each  now 
furnished  with  a  large  rose-coloured  cape  or 
mantle. 

The  yeast  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm  is 
already  working  among  the  people. 

"El  toque,  el  toque,  Senor  Presidente!"  they 
are  yelling,  anxious  for  the  trumpet  blast  from 
the  President's  box  which  shall  signal  the  first 
bull. 

It  sounds  at  last  !  and  a  small  gate  to  the 
right  is  thrown  open.  A  great,  mad,  black  bull 
plunges  out.  Fastened  by  a  small  barb  just 
above  the  shoulders  is  a  large  rosette  and  two 
streaming  ribbons  proclaiming  the  ranch  of 
Tepeyahualco  (which  is  easy  enough  to  pro- 
nounce if  one  takes  its  six  syllables  one  at  a 
time). 

With  a  snort  he  rushes  to  the  middle  of  the 
ring,  then  stops  and  looks  nervously  on  all  sides 
to  take  in  this  strange  situation.  The  band  is 
playing  full  blast.    Six  thousand  people  corn- 


Down  go  his  vicious  horns  to  toss  a  green  and 
gold  gentleman.  Sure  enough,  over  the  fence 
goes  the  torero,  but  the  horns  of  the  bull  are 
embedded  in  a  pine  board  of  that  structure. 
The  Spaniard  with  his  toe  on  the  footrail  has 
vaulted  easily  over.  And  likewise  do  all  his 
companions  as  the  bull  sweeps  along  and 
charges  them  one  by  one.  A  gorgeous  mantle, 
however,  is  left  hanging  inside  the  fence.  The 
bull's  horns  are  into  it  in  a  minute  as  if  he  would 
avenge  the  blood  of  some  twenty  of  his  brothers 
which  is  upon  it. 

Caro  Grande  is  already  back  into  the  ring  and 
the  animal  is  after  him  immediately,  evidently 
pleased  that  he  does  not  flee  this  time.  He 
charges  the  cape  which  the  torero  flings  at  him 
and  misses  the  man.  But  by  a  swift  turn  he  is 
at  him  again.  The  cape  barely  blinds  him  this 
time,  and  his  horns  miss  Caro  Grande's  satin  by 
only  a  few  inches  !  By  now  the  whole  cape- 
flinging  company  is  after  him,  and  he  realizes 
that  it  isn't  as  easy  to  get  them  over  that  fence  as 
it  at  first  appeared.  It  is  such  poor  satisfaction 
charging  mere  cloth,  and  seeing  the  wily  men 
escape.  How  he  longs  to  get  his  horns  into 
something  ! 

Suddenly  he  sees  a  picador,  mounted  on  a 
miserable,  tottering  wreck  of  a  horse.  The  rider 
urges  the  blindfolded  beast  forward  with  a  spur, 
and  an  assistant  walking  behind  slashes  with  a 


pletely  surrounding  him,  packed  into  seats  one 
above  another,  are  yelling  "  Good  bull !  "  at  him. 
Suddenly,  he  catches  their  excitement,  and 
seeing  the  six  gorgeously  dressed  dandies  in 
the  ring  with  him,  he  resents  it  at  once.  Head- 
long he  dashes  at  them  ! 


long  whip.  The  drawn  lance  has  no  terrors  for 
the  bull ;  he  charges  full-tilt.  The  blunt  point 
which  the  picador  lands  in  his  neck  is  no  worse 
than  the  sting  of  a  bottle-fly.  His  horns  are 
sinking  deeply  into  flesh  at  last,  and  as  he  stiffens 
his  neck,  he  lifts  the  horse  off  his  fore-legs,  and 
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tumbles  him  and  his  rider  in  a  heap.  The  man's 
left  leg  is  pinned  under,  and  he  struggles  to  get 
loose.  But  the  bull  charges  quickly  again, 
rolling  the  horse  over  on  the  picador.  He  is 
about  to  gore  the  man  himself  when  a  madden- 
ing cape  flung  at  him  distracts  his  attention. 
In  this  short  interval,  several  assistants  drag  the 
picador  clear  from,  the  horse,  and  he  gets  up 
whole,  after  a  bad  tumble.  The  horse  will  never 
get  up  again. 

Another  rider  is  already  making  straight  for 
the  bull,  on  a  horse  that  has  faithfully  served 
the  street  -  car 
companies  for 
a  dozen  years. 
This  one  gets 
a  bad  hole  in 
the  side,  and 
is  toppled  over. 
But  there  are 
ten  minutes  of 
life  left  in  him 
yet,  and,  there- 
fore,  he  is 
whipped  up  on 
to  his  feet,  the 
rider  is  helped 
into  the  saddle 
again,  and  ar- 
ranging the 
blindfold,  he 
makes  for  the 
bull,  finding 
him  near  the 
fence.  His 
spear  fails  this 
time  to  catch 
in  the  beast's 
tough  hide. 
T  he  whole 

force  of  the  bull's  charge  is,  therefore,  effective, 
and  the  horse  is  tossed  a  sheer  three  yards. 
His  rider  has  a  dreadful  fall  against  the  fence, 
and  the  horse  crashes  against  him.  The  bull 
is  now  quickly  turned  aside  by  a  vigilant  cape- 
tosser,  and  the  horse  is  dragged  away  from 
the  fence. 

still  and  stiff  on  the 
dead  ?  Two  assistants 
Slowly  he  raises  one 
head  and  bows  just  a 
little  to  the  cheering  crowd.  He  has  charged 
a  vicious  bull  twice  and  survived  a  nasty  fall. 
How  they  yell  "  Viva  Arriero ! "  Ah,  that 
cures  the  bruise  !  But  the  President's  trumpet 
is  sounding  the  signal  for  the  horses  and 
picadores  to  withdraw.  Two  whole  horses  are 
able  to  do  so. 

"  This  black  fellow  charges  the  horses  like  a 
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beast  of  good  metal,"  remarked  Felipe  to  the 
ladies.  "  We  shall  see  good  sport  when  the 
matador  is  given  permission  to  kill  him." 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  always  glad  when  the  horses 
are  signalled  out,"  said  Lola.  "  One  can't  shut 
the  eyes  to  the  suffering  of  these  poor  beasts. 
They  have  no  way  of  defence,  no  possibility  of 
retribution.  Both  men  and  bulls  are  their 
enemies,  and  their  only  friend  is  death,  oft 
lingering  but  certain." 

"  Quite  true,"  answered  Felipe  ;  "  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  picadores  can't  manage  with  bicycles. 

It  would  be 
much  safer  for 
them  if  they 
could." 

"  Philomena 
will  place  the 
first  bander- 
il/os"  said  the 
mother,  as  this 
pale  banderil- 
lero  prepared 
to  face  the  bull 
with  two  long, 
festooned 
sticks  sharply 
barbed  at  the 
end. 

Slowly  he 
walked  out  to- 
wards the  ex- 
pectant animal, 
stopped  within 
twenty  feet  of 
him,  drew  him- 
self up  proudly, 
and  challenged 
him  by  auda- 
ciously flinging 
The   bull  hesitated,  seemingly 
boldness.    He  bellowed  at  him 
pawed  up  the  earth  with  one 
a   momentary   picture  — 
bravery    against  anger. 
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Arriero  Chico  lies 
ground.     Can  he  be 
lift  him  to  his  feet, 
hand  to  his  bruised 


up  his  arms, 
awed  by  his 
a   little,  and 
hoof.     It  was  just 
brain    against  force, 

Then  quick  as  a  flash  the  bull  started,  as  if  just 
realizing  the  utter  defencelessness  of  the  man. 
With  head  down,  and  just  ready  to  toss  him  on 
those  wicked  horns,  the  bull  suddenly  felt  two 
maddening  twinges  in  the  neck.  Checking  his 
speed  he  tossed  his  head  violently,  as  if  trying 
to  rid  himself  of  the  stings  ;  then  he  bellowed 
and  jumped  about  wildly,  only  increasing  the 
pain  of  the  barbs  which  Philomena  had 
dexterously  thrust  into  his  neck  near  the 
shoulders.  The  banderillero  had  stepped 
quickly  aside  as  the  bull  passed,  and  was  now 
scrambling  over  the  fence  to  safety. 

Two  other  sets  of  barbs  were  similarly  placed. 
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and  at  every  motion  of  the  now  infuriated  bull, 
the  six  barbs  gave  him  a  new  twinge  of  pain. 
Another  trumpet  blast  announced  that  the  bull 
was  now  angered  and  tortured  into  a  fit 
condition  to  defend  his  life  against  the  sword  of 
the  matador. 

Caro  Grande  thought  of  the  bishop  at  the 
main  altar,  as  he  now  lifted  his  fancy  hat  to  the 
cheering  multitude,  and  proudly  turning  to  the 
President  addressed  him  for  permission  to  dis- 
patch the  bull  for  the  amusement  of  the  gracious 
people.  As  he  finished  his  set  speech  he  gave 
his  hat  a  characteristic  toss  behind  his  back, 
and  went  out  bareheaded  with  a  great  piece  of 
red  goods  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  long,  glisten- 
ing sword  in  his  right  to  argue  with  the  bull. 

Waving  his  red  challenge,  he  brought  the  beast 
charging  at  it.  Then  how  he  played  with  the 
desperation  of  the  animal !  How  the  crowd 
applauded  each  dare  -  devil  trick  !  How  the 
animal  plunged  at  the  mere  cloth  and  just 
missed  the  flesh  and  blood  !  But  at  last  the 
man  stood  there  alone  in  defiance,  the  red  scarf 
hanging  idly  by  his  side.  With  this  charge  the 
bull  must  avenge  himself !  He  did  not  see 
the  narrow  strip  of  sunshine  gleaming  in  Caro 
Grande's  right  hand.  He  scarcely  felt  it  enter 
between  his  shoulder-blades,  or  sink  to  the  hilt 
into  his  vitals.    But  he  had  missed  the  man 


down  for  a  little  rest.  A  short,  sweet  twinge 
behind  the  horns  from  a  dagger  thrust  into  his 
brain  sent  him  quickly  away  to  the  land  of 
broad  pastures,  endlessly  green,  where  there  are 
no  more  unequal  combats. 

These  rousing  cheers  from  the  multitude  are 
for  the  cunning — not  for  the  brave,  for  the  skil- 
ful trickster — not  for  the  strong  beast.  Caro 
Grande  bowed  to  right  and  to  left,  to  pelados 
and  to  aristocracy,  always  smiling  broadly.  To 
be  able  to  deliver  an  accurate  finishing  thrust 
like  that  was  worth  more  to  him  than  a  seat  in 
a  powerless  Senate,  or  better  than  riding  at  the 
head  of  idle  armies  ! 

"  That  skill  arises  from  perfect  courage," 
remarked  Felipe.  "  From  standing  boldly  in 
front  of  the  animal  and  remaining  there  till  the 
thrust  is  finished.  Any  fear  causes  a  veering  to 
one  side  to  avoid  the  bull,  and  that  stops  the 
sword's  point  in  a  shoulder-blade." 

"  One  would  think  you  were  an  experienced 
matador!"  laughed  Lola. 

"  You  are  quite  perfect  in  the  thepry,  at  least," 
added  her  mother. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  be  afraid  to  stand  up 
and  thrust  at  the  best  bull  here  to-day,"  answered 
Felipe,  firmly.  Lola  watched  his  determined 
look,  and  seemed  to  like  his  courage  so  much 
that  she  did  not  challenge  his  statement. 
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again.  He  stopped  in  his  mad  rage  to  cough 
the  blood  away  from  inward  wounds.  His  eye 
lost  its  fierceness.  He  cared  not  for  capes  flung 
at  him  now.  He  sank  to  his  fore-knees,  and 
his  hind  legs  wobbled  weakly.     Then  he  lay 


The  band  was  playing  gaily  again,  and  the 
three  mules  were  already  dragging  out  the  dead 
bull.  The  lasso  men  took  a  hitch  around  the 
hind  feet  of  the  dead  horses,  put  spurs  to  the 
live  ones,  and  both  made  their  exit  together. 
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It  is  folly  to  stop  and  think  at  a  bull-fight.  Any 
lagging  of  the  excitement  begets  disgust.  There- 
fore the  dead  were  hardly  decently  removed 
until  the  signal  for  the  next  martyrs  to  man's 
pleasure  was  sounded. 

Another  black,  furious  beast  came  rushing  in, 
looking  so  much  like  the  first,  that  Lola  said  : — 

"  I  like  to  think  all  this  is  only  a  play,  and 
that  the  bulls  have  learned  their  parts,  as  well  as 
the  men.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  same  bull 
that  was  just  dragged  out,  apparently  dead.  And 
he  will  persist  in  the  same  folly  of  charging  capes 
instead  of  men.  If  he  would  only  forget  his 
aversion  for  red  cloth  he  would  soon  put  a  stop 
to  all  bull-fighting." 

And  exactly  the  same  torture  was  gone 
through  with  for  this  animal  as  for  the  other. 
But  the  bull 
was  not  so 
vicious,  and  El 
Nene,  the 
"second  sword," 
was  not  as  skil- 
ful by  half*  in 
dispatching  him, 
so  that  four 
thrusts  were 
necessary  to  ac- 
complish it. 

The  third 
animal  was  of  a 
brindle  colour — 
very  small  and 
tame  compared 
with  the  others. 
He  started  to 
charge  one  of 
the  horses,  but 
when  he  felt  the 
steel  spear  in  his 
backhe  switched 
his  tail  and  ran 
away.  The 

crowd  was  quickly  disgusted  with  him  and 
clamouring  for  a  new  animal. 

"  Away  with  this  plough  ox ! "  they  cried. 
"  Send  in  a  fighting  bull  !  " 

As  the  animal  would  not  charge  the  horses 
the  necessary  three  times  the  President  had  to 
accede  to  the  public  clamour.  At  the  sound  of 
his  trumpet,  half-a-dozen  cows  with  bells  on 
their  necks  were  turned  into  the  ring,  and  the 
bull  was  glad  to  join  them  and  follow  them  out, 
thus  saving  his  life.  Nor  was  it  the  first  time 
that  long  life  has  been  granted  to  cowards,  while 
swift  death  has  been  the  portion  of  the  brave. 

The  animal  that  came  in  to  take  his  place 
proved  fairly  satisfactory,  and  Caro  Grande 
finished  him  with  one  of  his  successful  thrusts. 
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But  upon  withdrawing  his  sword  he  appeared  to 
cut  his  finger  and  quickly  retired.  When  he 
reappeared  he  wore  a  glove  on  his  right  hand. 

El  Nene  was  far  less  successful  with  the  next 
animal.  He  made  several  thrusts,  finding 
nothing  but  bones.  One  sword  was  fairly  well 
placed,  but  it  had  little  effect  on  the  activity  of 
the  bull.  After  the  sixth  ineffectual  stab,  the 
President  decided  El  Nene  a  failure,  and 
signalled  for  the  entrance  of  the  lasso  men. 

These  handsome  gentlemen  rode  in  gladly, 
and  the  first  one,  swinging  his  long  loop  with 
careful  calculation,  sent  it  whizzing  over  the  horns 
of  the  bull.  No  sooner  had  he  given  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  a  hitch  around  his  saddle-horn 
than  his  well-trained  horse  stiffened  his  legs  and 
backed  quickly  until  the  noose  was  drawn  very 

tightly.  The 
bull  suddenly 
started  to  charge 
this  spirited 
horse,  but  at  a 
touch  of  the  spur 
he  was  off  like 
a  shot,  dragging 
the  animal  by 
the  horns.  The 
other  lasso  man 
threw  his  noose 
dexterously 
round  the  bull's 
hind  legs,  and 
then,  pulling 
suddenly  in  dif- 
ferent directions, 
the  horses  soon 
threw  the  roped 
animal  to  the 
ground.  It  was 
of  little  avail 
that  the  bull  had 
triumphed  over 
the  matador . 
the  descabello,  or 
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He  was,  nevertheless,  given 
finishing  stab  in  the  brain. 

III. 

It  was  when  the  last  animal  was  turned  in, 
however,  that  the  excitement  of  the  crowd  rose 
to  its  highest  pitch.  He  was  a  magnificent 
beast,  big  of  neck,  broad  of  shoulder,  with  small, 
nervous  eyes,  and  a  vicious  pair  of  widely 
spreading  horns.  It  was  certain  death  to  any 
horse  that  stood  up  before  him.  Even  half  of 
the  company  was  afraid  of  him,  he  was  so 
ponderous,  so  wicked-looking,  and  so  lightning- 
quick. 

Felipe  was  visibly  affected  from  the  moment 
this  bull  entered.    He  carried  on  a  loud  and 
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excited  comment  on  every  incident  of  the 
torture.  Once  he  stood  up  in  his  box  nervously 
jeering  at  a  timid  banderilkro  who  feared  to 
make  the  attempt. 

Felipe  almost  forgot  the  ladies  in  the  box, 
but  he  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  Caro  Grande. 
He  thought  he  saw  a  meaning  in  that  gloved 
right  hand.  The  blast  of  the  trumpet  ordering 
the  death  of  the  bull  startled  him.  In  a  moment 
he  felt  the  eyes  of  the  matador  seeking  him. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  from  the  box  for  a  few 
moments?"  he  said,  hurriedly,  to  the  ladies, 
and  disappeared  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Meanwhile,  Caro  Grande  was  addressing  the 
President  as  usual,  but  Lola  noticed  that  it  was 
not  the  ordinary  bombastic  formula.  She 
listened  closely  and  heard  : — 

"  Seizor  Presidente  !  I  have  had  a  slight  mis- 
fortune with  my  right  hand,  and  while  I  am 
quite  ready  to  proceed  against  this  brave  animal, 
if  the  people  desire  it  and  if  you  command  it, 
still  I  shall  consider  it  a  very  great  favour  from 
you,  and  a  much  greater  pleasure  for  this  kind 
and  obliging  assembly,  if  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  here,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  dis- 
patching this  bull." 

As  quick  as  a  flash  Felipe,  who  had  descended 
by  a  rear  stairway,  put  both  his  hands  on  the 
high  fence  and  leaped  over  into  the  ring.  He 
took  the  gloved  hand  of  his  friend,  and  together 
they  bowed  and  saluted  the  President. 

The  mercurial  populace  began  to  catch  the 
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meaning  of  this  strange  procedure 
when  they  saw  a  handsome  youth 
in  the  ring.  He  was  dressed  in  their 
favourite  street  costume,  it  is  true, 
but  it  seemed  ill-befitting  to  many  of 
them  that  anyone  not  wearing  the 
costume  of  a  matador  should  under- 
take his  duties.  And  many  for  this 
reason  shouted  "  No  !  no  !  "  Others 
were  moved  by  pity  for  the  youth, 
and  still  others  protested  loudly  for 
fear  he  lacked  the  skill  and  courage. 
So  the  whole  ring  resounded  with 
shouts,  with  hoots,  and  hisses. 

Lola  had  been  dazed  by  the  swift- 
ness of  the  whole  thing.  When  she 
grasped  the  situation  she  joined 
feebly  in  the  first  cries  of  "  No  ! " 
But  when  she  heard  the  hoots  and 
jeers,  the  hot  blood  mounted  to  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  involuntarily  she 
cried  out  :  "  Yes,  yes,  and  why 
not?"  In  the  general  uproar  her 
voice  was  almost  drowned.  Felipe 
did  not  hear  it,  but  it  reached  the 
ear  of  the  President. 

Finally  Caro  Grande  raised  his 
hand  to  the  noisy  public,  and,  bowing  again  to 
the  President,  he  said  : — 

"  You  do  not  know  this  youth  as  I  do.  My 
reputation  shall  answer  for  his  skill,  and  my  life 
shall  answer  for  his  courage  ! " 

It  is  marvellous  how  an  excited  multitude,  and 
even  a  calm  judge,  is  often  moved  by  a  brave 
speech  of  this  sort.  Cries  of  "  Si!  si!  Go 
ahead,  spring  chicken!"  and  the  like  now 
drowned  all  others,  and  the  President  arose  in 
his  box,  saying  : — 

"  The  young  gentleman  not  only  has  our 
permission,  but  our  heartiest  good  wishes  for  his 
success.    Let  the  game  proceed." 

And  as  a  great  buzz  of  excitement  ran  all 
around  the  ring,  Felipe,  flushed  and  elated,  took 
the  sword  and  the  red  scarf  from  the  hands  of 
the  matador,  and  hastened  to  the  middle  of  the 
inclosure,  where  the  impatient  bull  stood  pawing 
up  the  earth,  lashing  his  long  tail  and  bellowing 
loudly.  When  he  saw  the  boy  advancing  he 
rushed  to  meet  him  in  a  frantic  charge.  There 
was  a  quick  swishing  of  the  red  cloth,  and  those 
ugly  horns  passed  just  under  Felipe's  left  arm. 
Turning  quickly,  he  followed  the  animal  and 
won  another  desperate  charge.  His  swift  success 
made  Felipe  forget  the  cheering  crowd,  forget 
every  vestige  of  fear,  and  even  forget  his  fellow- 
fighters,  who  found  little  to  do,  so  closely  did  he 
follow  every  turn  of  the  raging  animal. 

Caro  Grande  looked  on  proudly  from  the  edge 
of  the  ring.    The  applause  of  the  multitude  was 
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music  in  his  ears,  even  if  it  was  not  intended 
for  him.    But  finally  he  muttered  : — 

"  The  dare-devil  is  too  confident.  He  does  not 
appreciate  the  danger  from  that  mad  animal,  or 
he  wouldn't  be  so  reckless,"  and  so  saying  he 
threw  his  cape  over  his  shoulder  and  hurried  out 
to  assist  Felipe  in  case  of  need. 

When  he  neared  the  boy  he  spoke  to  him  in 
an  undertone  :  — 

"  There,  Felipe,  man,  he  has  charged  you  more 
than  the  necessary  three  times.  The  crowd  is 
already  wild  over  your pase  work.  Give  him  the 
sword  !  Finish  him  now  !  " 

But  Felipe  was  enjoying  his  intoxicating 
success  too  much.  He  was  even  jealous  of  his 
friend's  nearness  to  the  bull,  and  he  succeeded 
by  a  quick  turn  in  sending  the  animal  to  another 
part  of  the  ring  nearer  the  fence. 

Excited  by  his  nearness  to  the  shouting  people, 
the  beast  made  a  quick  swing  and  a  lightning 
swift  charge,  and  carried  off  on  his  horns  the 
red  scarf  that  so  angered  him.  Felipe  was  left 
with  his  sword  only,  which  he  could  not  use  as 
a  means  of  defence.  But  he  stood  fearlessly 
watching  the  animal  as  he  tossed  the  scarf  again 
and  again. 

"  Run  for  the  fence  !  "  shouted  Caro  Grande, 
who  hurried  to  the  scene. 

"  Run  and  jump  ! "  yelled  the  hoarse  crowd, 
as  with  one  voice,  when  it  saw  the  boy  watching 
his  opportunity  to  regain  the  scarf  which  the 
bull  had  finally  tossed  behind  him. 

Cautiously  the  foolhardy  Felipe  started  to  go 
around  the  animal  when  he  should  have  left  the 
regaining  of  the  scarf  to  the  assisting  toreros. 
As  he  was  stooping  to  see  where  to  grasp  the 
scarf  his  eyes  left  the  bull  for  a  moment.  In 
an  instant  the  angry  animal  started  for  him — 
straight  for  the  man  this  time,  deceived  by  no 
maddening  cloth.  Felipe  was  in  no  position  to 
use  his  sword  or  to  dodge.  The  crowd  saw 
that  the  bull  had  him  at  a  disadvantage.  Good 
God  !  how  he  was  bearing  down  on  the  defence- 
less boy.  Many  shut  their  eyes  or  turned  away, 
and  every  man  held  his  breath  in  fear. 

But  suddenly  from  the  boxes  a  scream,  shrill 
and  awful,  startled  everyone  : — 

"  Cay  ate  a  4a  tierra,  Felipe,  mio  1  " 

It  was  Lola  leaning  far  out  of  the  box,  and 
Felipe  heard  her. 

But  on  rushed  the  bull,  and  when  the  dust 
had  cleared  a  little,  Felipe  was  seen  lying  motion- 
less and  flat  on  his  face  in  the  dirt.  Caro 
Grande  nowattracted  the  attention  of  the  animal 
with  his  cape,  and  the  others  ran  to  the  prostrate 
boy. 

At  their  touch  Felipe  sprang  suddenly  to  his 


feet,  and  bowed  to  the  wild  multitude  around 
him.  When  he  had  seen  the  animal  start  for 
him  he  was  dazed  and  almost  paralyzed.  It 
was  Lola  who  had  reminded  him  that  the  only 
safety  was  in  falling  prone.  For  a  bull  cannot 
touch  the  ground  with  the  ends  of  his  horns. 
He  had  quickly  rolled  over  once  also,  and  thus 
saved  himself  from  under  the  animal's  feet. 

Calmly  brushing  himself,  he  gathered  up  his 
sword  and  scarf  and  bowed  once  more.  Gladly 
would  Caro  Grande  have  now  taken  the  animal 
off  his  hands  and  dispatched  him,  but  the  rules 
of  the  game  prohibited.  Felipe  must  either 
succeed  or  fail.  And  success  was  too  sweet  to 
him  to  think  about  danger. 

Raising  his  sword  fearlessly,  he  aimed  it  care- 
fully between  the  bull's  shoulder-blades,  and  as 
the  animal  charged  he  sprang  boldly  forward, 
throwing  his  whole  weight  into  the  thrust.  The 
blade,  true  to  its  aim,  found  that  one  little  point 
of  entrance  unprotected  by  bones,  and  sank 
almost  to  the  hilt  into  the  vitals  of  the  brave, 
struggling,  but  now  vanquished  beast.  And  the 
noisy  multitude  howled  as  if  the  blade  were 
really  twinging  in  its  own  flesh. 

In  a  twinkling  hundreds  of  men  and  boys 
leaped  over  the  high  fence  that  separated  their 
seats  from  the  ring  and  ran  in  a  mad  race  to 
grasp  the  hands  of  Felipe,  to  embrace  him,  to 
deafen  him  with  "  Bravos."  Quickly  they  raised 
him  to  their  shoulders  and  bore  him  triumphantly 
toward  the  President's  box.  With  his  sword 
he  saluted  that  dignitary,  and  the  crowd 
shouted  : — 

;'  Long  live  Felipe,  the  new  matador  1  " 

"  Long  live  the  stranger  to  fear  and  the 
despiser  of  dangers  J  " 

But  suddenly  the  boy  remembered. 

He  sprang  lightly  over  the  fence  and  hastened 
to  his  box.  Lola  had  been  watching  his  every 
movement,  and  her  face  was  feverish  with 
excitement. 

"  And  are  you  not  hurt,  Felipe,  boy  ?  "  she 
asked,  even  before  he  reached  her. 

"  Never  sounder  or  happier ! "  he  answered, 
proudly. 

She  smiled,  but  presently  a  little  cloud  passed 
over  her  face.  She  was  jealous  of  the  popular 
clamour  which  he  seemed  to  love.  Wavering  a 
little,  she  pointed  to  the  ring. 

"  Felipe,  if  thou  lovest  me,  never  go  there 
again  ! " 

"  Lolita,  mia  1  if  thou  lovest  me,  I  never  wish 
to  go  there."  He  gazed  at  her  fondly.  The 
flush  of  fever  had  left  her  face.  She  was 
strangely  pale.  Suddenly  she  tottered  toward 
him,  and  fell,  fainting,  in  his  arms. 


How  Wild  Elephants  are  Trapped. 


By  Colonel  H.  Torkington. 


An  absolutely  unique  set  of  photographs,  showing  the  various  stages  of  this  wonderful  occupation  in 
South  India,  with  graphic  and  stirring  descriptions  by  an  eye-witness. 
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N  comparison  with  the  Siamese 
method  of  capturing  elephants, 
which  has  so  often  been  described, 
it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
describe  the  methods  employed  in 
India,  and  to  assess  the  merits  of  the  two  plans. 
In  the  main,  the  system  is  the  same  in  both 
cauntries,  viz.,  driving  the  wild  animals  into 
strong  stockades  ;  but  the  methods  differ  in  two 
very  important  details,  as  will  be  explained  below. 
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on  in  various  Oriental  countries: — for  instance, 
Ceylon,  Malay,  and  Siam.  In  the  last-named 
country  a  kheddah  is  termed  a  paneat.  When 
elephants  come  to  be  captured  thus  in  Africa, 
they  will  be  taken,  as  they  are  in  Ceylon,  in 
"  kraals  " — anglice,  stockades. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  description  of  an 
Indian  kheddah,  and  is  illustrated  by  photographs 
taken  during  the  operations  of  1897.     For  a 
kheddah  site  a  spot  is  selected  in  the  midst  of 
the  thickest  entanglement 
of  straggling  growth,  or  high 
canes,  which  generally  form 
the  elephants'   lairs,  and 
to  which  they  are  conse- 
quently more  easily  driven ; 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  such 
dense  growth,  as  is  seen  in 
our  first  photograph  (No. 
i),that  the  kheddah  is  built. 

The  site  being  chosen,  a 
space  is  first  cleared  in  the 
thicket,  as  seen  in  our  next 
reproduction  (No.  2) ;  and 
then  trees  are  felled  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  carried 
to  the  clearing  on  men's 
shoulders.  At  times  trees 
are  brought  from  a  distance 
of  twoorthree  miles  to  com- 
plete the  required  number  ; 
they  are  cut   to  lengths 


[Photo. 


The  elephant  has  come 
to  be  recognised  in  every 
country  possessing  a 
Government  as  a  beast 
too  valuable  to  be  slaugh- 
tered for  sport,  or  the 
mere  gain  which  his  ivory 
would  produce.  But 
although  protected  from 
the  individual,  and 
claimed  as  a  royal  beast, 
he  must,  nevertheless,  be 
brought  into  bondage  pre- 
paratory to  being  domes- 
ticated for  use,  and  the 
process  of  capture  pre- 
liminary to  domestication 
is  known  in  India  as  an 
elephant  kheddah. 

A  similar  plan  of  cap- 
turing elephants  is  carried 


From  a 


A  CHOSEN   SITE  BEING  CLEARED. 


[Photo. 
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-BRIN.GING  TREES   FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  KlitUD.UI. 


of  20ft.  to  25ft.  (The  whole  business  is  seen 
in  our  photo.  No.  3.)  These  trees  are  placed 
three  deep  round  the  space  to  be  inclosed  ; 
are  planted  6ft.  to  8ft.  in  the  ground,  lashed 
together  by  ropes,  and  strongly  supported  from 
the  outside.  This  circle  of  trees  or  posts  has  a 
diameter  which  varies  according  to  the  probable 
number  of  animals  to  be  taken  ;  for  example, 
a  kheddah  70yds.  in  diameter  will  hold  100 
elephants. 

In  the  circle  of  posts  forming  a  kheddah,  a 
gap  of  1 6ft.  is  left  as  an  entrance  or  gateway  (as 
seen  in  photo.  No.  4),  from  which  extends  for 
500yds.  or  600yds.  an  ever-widening  inclosure  of 
funnel  shape  at  the  mouth 
some  250yds.  broad.  The 
jungle  is  left  standing  in 
this  funnel,  and  when  the 
kheddah  is  quite  finished 
it  is  "  dressed,"  i.e.,  com- 
pletely covered  with 
branches,  to  resemble  as 
nearly  as  possible  the 
natural  surroundings. 
This  is  most  admirably 
shown  in  the  next  two 
photos,  in  this  wonder- 
fully complete  set  (Nos.  5 
and  6).  The  wariest  and 
wiliest  tusker  that  ever 
lived  would  see  nothing 
suspicious  in  the  tropical 
scene  depicted  in  the 
second  "dressed"  kheddah 
photograph. 

A  gate  is  next  erected      From  a\ 


over  the  1 6ft.  opening  or 
entrance,  and  you  will  see 
in  the  photo.  (No.  7)  that 
it  swings  up  into  the  air 
on  its  hinges.  The  gate 
of  the  kheddah  or  stockade 
when  closed  is  the  weakest 
part  o\  the  structure  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  drive  when 
the  elephants  are  in,  it 
must  at  once  be  "  un- 
dressed "  to  allow  the  men 
to  strengthen  it  with  big 
timbers  and  ropes,  and  to 
shore  it  up  without  the 
slightest  delay.  Whilst 
this  is  going  on  the 
animals  can,  of  course, 
see  the  labourers ;  and 
frequently  the  latter  are 
in  great  danger  from 
repeated  charges  of 
infuriated  tuskers.  Guns 
loaded  with  buckshot  are  used  to  stop  these 
charges,  and  should  this  means  be  ineffective, 
a  loaded  rifle  is  ever  ready  to  be  used  as 
a  dernier  ressort.  Unfortunately,  several 
elephants  are,  as  a  rule,  thus  killed,  and '  lost 
to  the  Government.  The  action  is,  however, 
justified,  as  many  men  are  maimed  and  injured 
annually,  and  one  or  two  killed  outright,  not- 
withstanding these  precautions. 

The  number  of  elephants  annually  captured 
in  the  Garo  district — the  one  usually  hunted — 
has  been  250,  more  or  less.  The  average  price 
they  fetch  at  auction  is  600  to  700  >  rupees 
each. 
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WHERE  THE  WILD  ELEPHANTS  ENTER  THE  TRAP. 
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HOW   WILD   ELEPHANTS   ARE  TRAPPED. 
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5. — PART  OF  THE  KHEDDA H   "DRESSED,"  OR  DISGUISED  WITH  GREEN  FOLIAGE 

From  a.  Photo. 

In  1897  the  kheddah  operations  again  took 
place  in  the  Garo  Hills,  and  lasted  four  and 
a  half  months,  beginning  just  before  Christmas. 
Before  this  date  a  number  of  tame  elephants 
had  been  collected  together  to  aid  in  securing 
the  wild  animals  after  capture.   Those  belonging 
to   Government   were   reinforced    by  others, 
borrowed  or  loaned  from  various  Rajahs  ;  and 
according  to  the  number 
of    these    tame  animals 
available  should   be  the 
proportion   of  wild  ones 
surrounded    and  driven 
into    captivity.  The 
opinion   of  experts  puts 
the  proportion  necessary  at 
four  tame  ones  to  five  wild. 

The  comparative  ease 
and  absence  of  riot  in  the 
Siamese  drives  tends  to 
prove  how  much  better  it 
is  to  manage  the  elephants 
by  the  example  (the  lead) 
and  the  persuasion  (the 
pressing  from  behind),  of 
their  own  kind,  than  to 
excite  and  madden  them 
by  forcible  methods  em- 
ployed in  India. 

Before   commencing  a 

drive    several   herds  are 

surrounded  and  confined 

in  great  mountain  gorges 

where   food   is  plentiful. 

They   are   thus  easily 

examined  and  counted. 
Vol.  1.— 30. 


In  1897,  the  first  herd 
surrounded   was  the  re- 
mainder of  one  driven  in 
former  years,    and  well 
known   as   a  dangerous 
but  fine  lot  of  elephants. 
On  this  occasion  the  herd 
was  surrounded  in  an  un- 
favourable position,  and 
was  very  wild ;  so  that 
whilst  the  kheddah  was 
in  course  of  building,  it 
was  all  the  men  could  do 
to   hold    the  elephants. 
The  position  became 
gradually   so  dangerous 
that  it  was  determined  to 
drive  them  immediately 
the  kheddah  was  finished, 
and  this  was  at  night! 
The  drive  was  not  alto- 
gether  a   success,  as  a 
good     many  elephants, 
charging  repeatedly,  broke  through  the  beaters 
and  got  away  altogether.  When,  toward  morning, 
over  fifty  had  been  forced  into  the  stockade, 
they  continued  to  be  as  violent  as  they  had 
been  outside.    Several  big  brutes  who  would 
not  allow  the  gate  to  be  closed  had  to  be 
shot,  and  during  the  commotion  thus  caused, 
a  man  was  knocked  off  the  gate  and  killed. 


From  a\ 


6.— WHAT  THE  KHEDDAH  LOOKS  LIKE  WHEN  FINISHED. 


{Photo. 
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7. — THE  GREAT  UP-SWINGING  GATE— A  FINAL  INSPECTION  BY 

From  a]  and  chief  huntsman. 

The  Superintendent  also  had  a  narrow  shave. 
Seated  on  the  gate,  he  turned  to  protect  the 
man  with  his  rifle  if  necessary,  and  whilst  thus 
occupied  an  elephant  put  up  her  trunk  and 
took  hold  of  one  of  his  ankles.  Luckily,  how- 
ever, a  friend,  seeing  the  situation,  shot  the 
elephant,  and  probably  saved  the  Superin- 
tendent's life.  After  a  while  the  gate  became 
a  good  deal  knocked  about,  and  when  three 
large  males  made  a  desperate  effort  to  get 
through,  they  succeeded,  reaching  one  by  one 
the  funnel  across  which  the  reserve  drivers  were 
posted  ;  and  in  order  to  save  these  men's  lives, 
the  three  animals  had  to  be  shot  dead.  'Tis 
an  exciting  industry. 

Again,  on  February  5th, 
another  herd  was  sur- 
rounded, in  which  two 
large  tuskers  were  fighting 
for  supremacy.  Their 
exceptional  size  and 
strength  were  gauged  by 
the  size  of  the  trees  they 
overturned.  The  photo, 
here  shown  (No.  8)  depicts 
one  in  the  very  act  of 
hurling  at  the  photographer 
a  small  tree  he  has  just 
torn  up. 

That  many  of  these 
brutes  are  both  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  will 
be  evident  from  the  next 
monster  depicted  (No.  9). 
He  gave  great  trouble, 
this  fellow  ;  and  the  marks 
on  his  trunk  are  those  of 


the  fire-bars  and  spears 
which  had  to  be  used  to 
keep  him  from  breaking 
out  and  "  running  amuk." 
The  kheddah  on  this  occa- 
sion was,  therefore,  built 
of  extra  strength,  and  with 
more  than  ordinary  care. 
During  the  drive,  many 
of  the  other  elephants 
were  seen  to  be  very  big 
and  heavy,  and  of  high 
caste  and  great  courage. 
However,  the  two  big 
tuskers,  tired  after  fighting 
all  night,  marched  slowly 
and  sullenly,  in  the  rear 
of  the  herd,  into  the 
kheddah.  But,  once  en- 
trapped, their  behaviour 
quickly  changed,  and  their 
exhibition  of  mad  rage 
baffles  all  description.  Compelled  to  be  almost 
touching  one  another,  each  in  full  view  of  his 
hated  rival,  and  surrounded  by  the  herd  for 
supremacy  amongst  which  he  was  contending ; 
crazed,  too,  by  the  restraint  of  the  prison  which 
created  the  terror  of  the  unknown  ■ —  these 
mighty  animals,  screaming  and  trumpeting, 
bleeding  and  sore  from  their  many  wounds, 
chased  one  another  round  and  round  the 
inclosure,  brushing  their  fellow-captives  out  of 
their  path  like  so  many  flies,  and  making 
the  earth  shake  with  their  ponderous  weight. 
At  times  some  side  issue  seemed  to  attract 
them,   and  they  separated.     It   was  during 


the  superintendent 

r  Photo. 


8. — wild  elephant  in  the  act  of  hurling  a  small  tree  at  one  of  the  officials. 

From  a  Photo. 
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From  a  Photo. 


one  such  pause  in  their  struggles  with  each 
other  that  the  larger  of  the  monsters  charged 
the  gate.  The  buckshot  fired  at  him  turned 
him  several  times  and  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  his  design  ;  after  one  such  charge, 
aggravated  beyond  all  bearing  by  his  failure,  he 
turned  and  made  a  rush  at  his  antagonist, 
knocking  him  clean  off  his  legs,  and  throwing 
him  with  great  violence  against  the  stockade ; 
the  result  being  much  damage  to  the  massive 
structure.  The  repairing  party,  however,  were 
quickly  at  work  in  sight  of  the  infuriated  brute, 
and  then  it  was  he  backed, 
and  charging  with  his 
whole  weight  at  the 
already  weakened  spot, 
got  his  blow  well  home 
before  anyone  with  a  gun 
could  stop  him.  The 
blow  was  tremendous, 
and  knocked  a  good 
many  timbers,  with  the 
repairing  party  on  them, 
to  right  and  left,  killing 
one  man  outright,  and 
badly  wounding  six  others. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  the 
dangers  of  a  kheddah 
drive  are  many  and  great. 
The  unique  photo.  (No. 
10)  here  given  shows  the 
tusker  just  mentioned  in 
the  act  of  charging  for 
the  second  time.  The 
curious    marks    on  the 


brute's  body  are  the 
lights  and  shades  from 
the  jungle  trees. 

In  the  next  photo. 
(No.  n)  is  seen  the  look- 
out tower  built  in  a  tree, 
which  is  used  for  the 
safety  and  accommoda- 
tion of  distinguished 
guests,  who  may  come  to 
see  this  most  exciting 
and  extraordinary  trap- 
ping. These  "  perches  " 
are  built  as  near  to  the 
kheddah  itself  as  possible, 
so  as  to  command  a  good 
view  of  the  rush  down  the 
"funnel."  Sometimes, 
when  the  ground  is  favour- 
able, the  greater  part  of 
a  drive  can  be  viewed 
from  one  of  these 
machans,  as  they  are 
called.  They  are  often 
built  up  trees  quite  60ft.  high,  and  the  tree 
must  be  a  stout  one,  lest  the  elephants  should 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  knock  down  the 
whole  concern. 

Until  a  herd  has  been  manoeuvred  into  the 
funnel,  the  drive  is  conducted  in  silence.  Then, 
at  a  signal  given  by  a  man  in  a  tree — by  beating 
a  gong  to  announce  that  all  are  in — a  perfect 
pandemonium  of  noises  and  fire  is  let  loose 
behind  the  animals. 

Hunters  with  picks,  and  natives  with  tom- 
toms, follow  the  herd  closely,  and  as  soon  as 


IO.  —  SNAPSHOT  OF  A  WILD  ELEPHANT  IN  THE  ACT  OF  CHARGING. 
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II.  —  LOOK-OUT  TOWER   FOli  THE  SAF 

From  a  Photo. 

the  herd  has  passed  into  the  funnel,  rows  of 
fires  are  lit  at  intervals  across  it.  The  first  row 
is  at  the  mouth,  the  second  about  the  centre, 
and  the  third  near  the  gate.  The  rush  in  the 
funnel  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  drive, 
as  the  ever-narrowing  space  causes  a  nervous- 
ness— soon  amounting  to  fear  and  madness — 
to  take  possession  of  the  elephants. 

Here  is  reproduced  the  only  photograph  in 
existence  of  a  herd  of  wild  elephants  being 
driven  to  the  great  trap  (No.  12).  The  camera 
was  up  a  tree,  and,  fortunately,  the  line  taken 
went  quite  close  by  it, 
and  it  was  here  the  herd 
stood,  turned,  and  broke 
back.  The  females  in 
the  centre  with  their  ears 
cocked  are  just  about  to 
charge.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  hunters  all  round, 
but  they  are  all  hidden 
owing  to  the  conformation 
of  the  ground. 

On  the  day  after  a  herd 
has  been  driven  begins 
the  work  of  tying  each 
elephant  up  separately 
and  picketing  them  out- 
side in  the  "  field  camp." 

In  India,  this  is  the 
time  when  the  tame 
elephants  are  first  brought 
into  use  and  made  to  do 


against  their  own  kith 
and  kin. 

The  most  powerful 
fighting  elephants  are  put 
to  guard  the  entrance 
through  the  gate ;  other 
tame  elephants  are  then 
ridden  inside,  and  so 
manoeuvred  as  to  form 
a  line  with  their  tails 
towards  the  wild  ones. 
Pressing  backwards,  they 
squeeze  the  wild  ele- 
phants in  a  heap  against 
the  walls  of  the  kheddah. 
The  "mahouts,"  or  ele- 
phant riders,  are  armed 
with  spears  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  captives  at  bay, 
as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion (No.  13). 

Men  with  hobbles  now 
slip  in  through  the 
kheddah  walls,  and 
hobble  the  fore-legs  of  each  wild  elephant 
in  turn.  To  render  this  easier,  two  or  three 
tame  elephants  separate  and  surround  each 
wild  one  in  turn,  and  it  is  also  the  business 
of  the  mahouts  of  these  tame  ones  to  protect 
the  men  during  this  operation,  and  the  sub- 
sequent operation  of  fastening  a  hawser  round 
the  hind  legs.  The  loose  end  of  this  hawser 
is  passed  by  the  tame  elephant  back  again 
through  the  kheddah  wall,  so  that  the  animal 
may  be  tied  up  from  the  outside  and  secured. 
To  manoeuvre  all  the  captives  into  position  and 
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the  service  of  men,  even 


12. — UNIQUE  PHOTO.   OF  A   HERD  OF  WILD  ELEPHANTS  BEING  DRIVEN. 


HOW   WILD   ELEPHANTS   ARE  TRAPPED. 
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13. — THE  FIRST  ATTEMPT  AT  TRAINING  THE  CAPTIVES. 


tie  tnem  up,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  is  the 
work  of  hours. 

The  third  and  last  operation  inside  the 
kheddah  is  to  pass  a  noose  round  the  neck 
of  each  captive,  the  other  end  being  subse- 
quently girthed  round  a  tame  elephant ;  at  the 
same  time  the  leg-hawser  is  girthed  round  a 
second  tame  elephant.  This  done,  the  new- 
comer is  pretty  secure,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  next  photo.  (No.  14).  The  captives  thus 
secured  are  marched  out  and  tied  up  to  trees  in 
the  "  field  camp."  They  may  object,  like  the 
little  fellow  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
(No.  15),  but  they  have  to  go  all  the  same. 

Small  elephants  do  not  need  a  rear  escort, 
neck  ropes  being  sufficient 
for  them.  One  tame  ele- 
phant can  escort  a  couple 
of  small  ones,  whereas 
very  large  elephants  take 
sometimes  six  or  eight 
tame  elephants  to  move 
them,  and  even  then  the 
assistance  of  a  fighting 
elephant  or  two  is  at 
times  necessary.  Calves 
follow  their  mothers,  and 
need  no  restraint. 

The  kheddah  operations 
in  India  in  1897  lasted 
four  and  a  half  months, 
and  in  this  time  233 
elephants  were  captured. 
At  the  end  of  March  the 
number  required  by 
Government  had  been 
taken,  as  well  as  many 


others  for  sale ;  but  instead 
of  six  or  seven  kheddahs 
in  April,  as  arranged  for, 
only  two  small  ones  were 
made.  The  dearth  of 
tame  elephants  to  handle 
the  wild  ones  was  one 
cause  of  this  change  of 
plans ;  and  the  other  was 
an  outbreak  of  cholera, 
which  drove  away  the 
merchants  who  would 
have  purchased  any  ele- 
phants caught  beyond 
those  required  by  Govern- 
ment. 

Of  the  233  captured 
elephants  mentioned 
above,  thirty-four  had  to 
be  shot  or  were  killed 
in  some  accidental  way, 
i.e.,  i4'5  per  cent. ;  and 
this  is  really  a  low  percentage,  20  and  25  per 
cent,  being  the  number  killed  in  other  seasons. 
Such  a  loss  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  could 
probably  be  obviated  with  greater  care. 

Let  us  see  what  a  Superintendent  of  Indian 
kheddahs  says  on  this  point : — 

"  '  To  make  omelets  eggs  must  be  broken  ' ; 
and  in  elephant-catching  operations  it  must 
necessarily  be  a  matter  of  chance  whether  the 
percentage  of  wild  elephants  killed  is  small 
or  great.  It  depends  upon  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances which  are  not  under  human 
control,  and  which  no  amount  of  human  in- 
genuity, care,  or  forethought  can  avoid  ;  such 
as,  for  instance,  the  lie  of  the  country ;  the 
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14. — A  WILD  TUSKER  BEING  TAMED  BY  MEANS  OF  TRAINED  ELEPHANTS. 
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number  of  females  in  and  with  calf ;  the  num- 
ber of  calves  and  small  elephants  in  the  herd ; 
the  temper  of  the  tuskers  with  the  herd  ;  whether 
the  captures  struggle  violently  or  not  when 
'  tied  up  ' ;  and  whether  the  road  from  the 
kheddah,  along  which  captures  must  be  taken, 
is  favourable  or  .  not  for  the  passage  of  wild 
elephants  caught  about  twelve  hours  previously, 
and  which  are  for  the  first  time  under  restraint. 
Concerning  wild  elephants  which  have  died 
from  the  effects  of  their  own  struggles  after 
capture,  very  little  either  can  or  need  be 
said.     Their  struggles  are  manifestly  beyond 


Now,  there  are  two  important  details  in  which 
the  Indian  and  Siamese  methods  of  capture 
differ.  In  India'the  capture  is  effected  entirely 
by  men,  driving  by  the  force  of  fear.  The  tame 
elephants  do  not  come  into  use  until  after  the 
wild  ones  are  captured  ;  whereas  in  Siam  the 
force  employed  is  that  of  persuasion,  to  which 
end  tame  elephants  are  requisitioned  from  the 
start  to  lead  and  guide  the  wild  herd  into 
captivity. 

The  other  important  point  of  difference  is 
that  the  Siamese  paneat  (stockade)  is  a 
permanent    one,    to    which    the    beasts  are 
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control ;  and,  when  their  prodigious  violence 
is  considered,  it  appears  marvellous  to  those 
that  witness  them  that  more  do  not  succumb. 
But  the  subject  of  elephants  which  have  been 
'  shot '  is  a  different  matter,  and  the  occasional 
necessity  which  exists  for  such  action  has  never, 
perhaps,  been  made  very  clear." 

In  the  description  given  above  of  the  drives 
of  last  season,  cases  have  been  shown  where  the 
necessity  to  shoot  elephants  was  deemed  im- 
perative, and  to  these  may  be  added  an  inci- 
dent bearing  on  the  case  which  occurred  on 
April  2 1 st,  and  is  thus  described  : — 

"  The  elephant  was  a  very  furious  tusker,  and 
although  not  very  big  (8ft.  9in.)  was  extra- 
ordinarily active.  He  vented  his  wrath  in  the 
kheddah  on  the  members  of  his  herd,  amongst 
whom  he  did  much  damage,  killing  several  by 
his  violence.  He  '  bashed  '  in  the  ribs  of  three 
fellow -captives,  and  as  it  would  have  been 
senseless  to  have  exposed  the  captured  elephants 
to  his  further  fury,  he  was  shot." 


annually  driven  ;  whereas  the  Indian  stockades 
(kheddahs)  are  built  temporarily  near  any  moun- 
tain gorge  in  which  the  wild  herds  happen  to 
be  surrounded. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  superiority 
which  must  attach  to  a  permanent  erection,  and 
to  the  saving  of  cost  thereby  secured.  The 
Siamese  plan  seems  the  outcome  of  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries,  whereas  the  Indian  one  may 
be  described  as  the  primitive  one  of  compara- 
tive beginners. 

The  only  circumstances  which  could  affect 
this  point  would  be  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
country  to  be  driven  over,  and  any  variation  in 
the  wild  character  of  the  animals.  But  the 
districts  driven  over  in  each  country  seem  to 
be  much  the  same  size.  In  Siam,  the  area  of 
the  Ayuthia  district  is  thirty  miles  by  fifty.  The 
whole  of  this  area  is  driven  at  once,  and  very 
irregular  ground,  even  rivers,  are  crossed. 

The  next  photo,  reproduced  (No.  16)  shows 
an  Indian  wild  elephant  being  "  broken  in."  The 
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BEING  BROKEN  IN — MEN  WITH  SPEARS  READY  IN  CASE  OF  AN  ATTACK 

Front  a  Photo. 


men  with  spears  are  awaiting  the  possible  charge 
of  the  infuriated  monster. 

In  India,  the  different  districts  driven  are  : 
the  Garo  Hills,  Dhubri,  the  Eastern  Dooars,  the 
Hill  Tipperah,  etc. — each,  if  anything,  of  a  less 
extent  than  the  Siamese  district.  These 
districts  are  supplied  with  wild  elephants  from 
the  contiguous  vast  forests  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  extending  along  the  Assam  Valley,  and 
through  Burma  to  China.  Throughout  this  area 
wild  elephants  abound,  and  thus  the  supply  to  the 
hunted  districts  is  main- 
tained, though  possibly  by 
a  wilder  class  of  animal 
than  is  found  in  Siam. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
can  hardly  account  for  the 
enormous  difference  in 
the  number  of  infuriated 
elephants  in  the  case  of 
Indian  drives,  which 
must,  therefore,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  method  of 
driving. 

As  further  evidence  of 
the  similar  amount  of 
inherent  wildness  in  the 
elephants,  it  is  stated  that 
in  both  countries  three 
years  are  required  com- 
pletely to  tame  a  newly- 
captured  beast,  so  their 
natures  cannot  vary  very 
much. 


There  is  no  idea  in 
Northern  India  of 
managing  the  elephants, 
as  opposed  to  forcing 
them  zubber  dusti,  which 
excellent  Hindustani 
word,  like  several  others, 
has  no  English  equiva- 
lent ;  the  bon  gre,  mal 
gre  of  the  French  comes 
nearest  to  the  meaning 
That  it  is  all  done  by 
kindness  applies  nowhere 
more  than  in  elephant 
driving.  Amongst  other 
little  amenities  practised 
on  the  unwilling  beasts, 
the  Siamese  pour  water 
on  the  heads  of  the 
more  infuriated  animals 
to  cool  them.  That 
their  methods  succeed 
is  proved  by  their 
being  able,  on  the  day 
following  the  drive,  to  take  all  the  captives 
outside  the  stockade  to  water  and  feed,  and 
re-conduct  them  to  the  stockade,  as  though  they 
had  been  there  all  their  lives.  This  is  done 
by  the  lead  and  persuasion  of  the  tame 
elephants  after  the  attempts  to  soothe  the 
most  angry  have  been  successful. 

The  photo,  we  reproduce  lastly  shows  a  tame 
elephant  bringing  in  a  perfect  mountain  of 
charrah,  or  fodder,  for  his  recently  captured 
brethren. 


LATE  CAPTIVE  BRINGING  IN  FODDER  FOR  HIS  FELLOWS. 

From  a  Photo. 
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From  a  Photo,  by  Geo,  A.  Dean,  Rugby, 
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HOUGH  the  incident  I  am  about 
to  relate  arose  from  a  state  of 
temporary  poverty,  I  lay  no  claim 
to  be  classed  with  those  men  who 
enter  a  country  with  a  solitary  six- 
eave  it  with  a  fortune.    I  neither 

tanner,'' 


pence  and 

went  to  Canada  with  the  proverbial 
nor  did  I  come  away  with  a  competency ;  but 
that  is  of  no  account. 

Before  starting  from  Strathclair  Station,  on 
the  Manitoba  and  North-Western  Railway,  with 
that  wise  forethought  which  comes  to  a  fellow 
when  he  is  barely  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  sent 
the  bulk  of  my  money  on  to  some  friends  at  my 
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The  author  describes,  from  his  own  awful  experience,  the 
sensations  of  a  man  being  frozen  to  death — his  beautiful 
visions  of  warmth  and  comfort,  his  curious  delusions,  and 
his  ultimate  escape  just  in  time. 


destination,  Hayward  Settlement,  Qu'appelle 
Valley,  merely  carrying  with  me  what  I  deemed 
sufficient  for  a  journey  of  400  miles.  After 
buying  my  ticket  at  Strathclair,  I  found  myself 
with  just  three  dollars  in  hand,  even  the  small- 
ness  of  which  sum  did  not  cause  me  any 
uneasiness,  for  I  had  little  doubt  of  eventually 
pulling  through.  I  must  explain  that  we  left 
Strathclair  at  eight  o'clock,  before  which  time 
I  had  done  justice  to  a  good  breakfast ;  at  noon, 
we  arrived  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  the  junction 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  here  I 
had  intended  to  secure  some  food  ;  but  judge 
of  my  dismay  when  I  was  accosted  by  one  of 
the  railway  officials,  and  presented  with  a  bill  for 
2dols.  60c.  for  excess  of  baggage  !  The  thing 
seemed  preposterous,  and  no  doubt  it  was,  for 
the  fellow  saw  I  was  helpless,  and  without  any 
means  of  proving  it  to  the  contrary.  The  end 
of  it  was,  I  was  compelled  to  pay  the  money,  and 
put  the  best  face  on  the  matter  I  possibly  could. 
This  was  no  cheerful  one,  for,  beyond  losing  my 
dinner,  I  had  before  me  a  journey  of  300  miles 
by  train,  and  then  goodness  knew  what  was  to 
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follow,  on  the  magnificent  sum  of  forty  cents. 
Qu'appelle  Station  was  reached  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  following  morning,  after  a  tedious 
journey  across  the  snow-covered  prairie,  and  here 
I  must  digress  for  a  moment  to  explain  the  state 
of  the  country. 

It  was  the  month  of  March,  and  snow  lay  on 
the  flat  some  eighteen  inches  deep,  whilst  in  the 
bluffs  and  hollows  it  was  anything  up  to  six  feet ; 
the  treacherous  thin  crust  on  the  surface  was 
covered  with  an  inch  of  fine,  recently  fallen 
snow,  and  walking,  except  in  the  beaten  sleigh 
tracks,  was  as  difficult  as  it  well  could  be. 

Now,  to  resume.  With  my  forty  cents 
jingling  a  melancholy  tale  of  poverty,  I  accosted 
the  station  official  and  inquired  about  the 
remainder  of  my  journey.  Hayward  Settlement, 
I  found  to  my  dismay,  was  some  thirty-four 
miles  to  the  north,  a  journey  broken  only  by  Fort 
Qu'appelle  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles, 
where  I  was  told  I  might  meet  some  of  my 
friends.  A  mail  stage  ran  daily  to  the  Fort,  but 
the  fare  was  two  dollars,  a  sum  quite  out  of  the 
question,  so  I  deposited  my  baggage  in  the 
station  shed  and  prepared  to  walk  the  eighteen 
miles.  Of  course,  1  realize  now  that  I  might 
have  opened  my  chest,  sold  some  of  my  belong- 
ings, and  gone  on  in  comfort ;  but  what  I  might 
have  done  is  of  no  consequence ;  I  am  relating 
what  I  actually  did.  My  personal  habiliments 
consisted  of  a  serviceable  fringed  buckskin  coat, 
a  good  fur  cap,  both  woollen  and  buckskin  mitts, 
with  red  duffle  stockings  and  moccasins,  so  I 
had  no  fear  of  the  weather. 

Now,  after  considering  how  best  to  invest  my 
remaining  capital,  I  entered  the  saloon  of  the 
Leland  Hotel  and  purchased  ten  cents'  worth  of 
dry  biscuits  and  ten  cents'  worth  of  brandy, 
with  which  I  stifled  what  hunger  my  involuntary 
fast  hr.  1  induced.  The  remaining  twenty  cents 
I  held  in  reserve  for  an  emergency,  though, 
unfortunately,  when  that  emergency  came  I  had 
no  means  of  spending  it.  Thus  fortified,  I  com- 
menced my  journey ;  it  was  a  beautiful  clear 
morning,  and  I  got  on  capitally  along  the  well- 
beaten  trail,  so  that  by  twelve  o'clock  noon  I 
found  myself  at  Fort  Qu'appelle,  lying  in  the  valley 
between  steep  and  partially  wooded  hills,  which 
were  climbed  on  each  side  by  means  of  natural 
coulees,  or  water-courses,  sloping  and  winding 
gradually  to  the  plain  above.  On  inquiry  I 
discovered  that  no  one  was  in  town  from  the 
Hayward  Settlement,  information  which  caused 
me  much  misgiving,  for  not  only  was  I 
ravenously  hungry,  but  I  loathed  the  idea  of 
begging  food  and  lodging  from  strangers.  There- 
fore, after  a  brief  rest  in  a  livery  stable,  I  started 
on  my  journey  of  sixteen  miles  into  a  lone  and 
comparatively  little-known  country.  At  the  top 
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of  the  hill  I  had  been  advised  to  take  the  trail 
to  the  right,  leaving  the  main  and  beaten  track 
to  Prince  Albert.  What  a  difference  this  made 
to  me  I  can  hardly  explain ;  evidently  but  few 
sleighs  had  passed,  and  at  every  half-dozen  steps 
I  sank  through  the  crust  of  snow  up  to  my 
knees. 

Four  miles  from  the  fort  I  passed  the  house 
of  a  settler,  named  Mclntyre,  and  four  miles 
farther  on,  when  my  strength  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing exhausted,  a  strong  north  wind  sprang  up, 
blowing  the  loose  snow  in  my  face  and  covering 
up  the  trail  so  completely,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
not  a  trace  of  either  sleigh  tracks  or  my  own 
footsteps  could  be  seen.  I  naturally  soon 
wandered  from  the  trail  and  found  myself 
floundering  up  to  my  waist  in  a  drift,  battling 
and  panting  with  the  blizzard.  To  the  north 
and  west  stretched  a  thin  line  of  bush,  whilst  to 
the  south  and  east  the  prairie  was  dotted  with 
small  bluffs  of  trees,  so  identical  that  it  was 
impossible  to  use  any  one  as  a  guide.  For 
fully  an  hour  I  was  roaming  abcut  among  the 
drifted  snow,  at  times  walking  securely  on  the 
surface,  and  then  again  sinking  even  to  my 
arm-pits ;  then  suddenly  the  wind  dropped,  and 
I  saw,  two  miles  to  the  west,  a  small  log  house, 
from  the  chimney  of  which  a  wreath  of  smoke 
issued.  How  I  covered  that  two  miles  I  know 
not ;  only  the  hope  of  relief  could  have  urged  me 
on,  suffering  as  I  was  with  that  terrible  thirst  so 
intensified  by  frequent  mouthfuls  of  snow. 

When  I  did  reach  the  shanty,  instead  of 
hospitable  friends,  I  found  it  occupied  by  a 
family  of  Indians,  who,  surprised  at  my  appear- 
ance, gave  me  to  understand  that  unless  I  made 
tracks  I  should  have  the  dogs  after  me.  With  a 
sinking  heart  I  struck  out  again  for  the  west, 
but  once  again  hope  came  to  buoy  me  up,  for 
I  descried  a  line  of  telegraph  poles,  and  close  to 
them  I  found  the  main  trail  to  Prince  Albert. 
To  the  north  it  stretched  bleak  and  desolate 
into  the  unknown  ;  to  the  south  I  knew  it  led 
to  Fort  Qu'appelle,  and  with  the  solid  track 
under  my  feet  I  headed  for  that  place  in  better 
condition  and  spirits  than  I  had  experienced  for 
some  hours.  I  had  scarcely  covered  two  miles 
before  night  came  on — one  of  those  bitter 
Arctic  nights,  the  frost  seeming  to  penetrate 
the  very  silence  in  its  intensity,  the  stars 
twinkling  overhead,  and  the  northern  lights 
glowing  and  fading  alternately.  Hunger  and 
thirst  I  was  forgetting  in  a  sleepy,  dreamy 
feeling,  when  I  espied  to  the  eastward  the  light 
of  a  house.  Never  did  a  traveller  see  a  more 
welcome  beacon,  and  concluding  it  to  be 
Mclntyre's,  I  left  the  trail  and  trudged  and 
floundered  across  the  deep  snow  towards  the 
refuge. 
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Once  again  1  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  I 
covered  the  mile  of  country,  but  that  light 
glimmering  in  the  midst  of  the  solitude  seemed 
to  beckon  me  on,  and  put  new  life  into  me  when 
all  seemed  lost.  As  I  approached  the  house  I 
heard  cries  and  shouting,  welcome  noises,  I 
thought  at  the  time ;  but  on  knocking  at  the 


hayrick  which  stood  near  by,  intending  to  drop 
down  by  its  side  for  rest,  and  then  sleep — a  sleep 
I  seemed  to  dread  and  yet  to  welcome.  I  know 
not  what  it  was — it  may  have  been  the  hope  of 
life,  or  it  may  have  been  the  fear  of  death,  for 
even  as  I  leant  against  the  hayrick  I  was  still 
possessed  of  consciousness,  a  consciousness  that 
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door  an  elderly  man  came  out  and  sulkily 
demanded  my  business;  the  fellow  was  evidently 
drunk,  and  inside  I  could  hear  the  clinking  of 
glasses  and  the  shouts  of  the  drinkers.  In 
vain  I  pleaded  for  a  night's  shelter ;  in 
vain  I  begged  for  food ;  the  man,  I  admit, 
could  not  have  been  in  his  right  mind,  for, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  one  of  the  persons  inside, 
he  told  me  to  clear  off  his  premises,  and  shut 
the  door  in  my  face.  Alongside  the  house  ran 
the  trail  I  had  pursued  earlier  in  the  day,  just 
discernible  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  only 
four  miles  away  I  knew  lay  Fort  Qu'appelle, 
with  food,  and  warmth,  and  comfort.  But  there 
was  a  gulf  between  that  seemed  impossible  to 
fathom,  so  I  turned  from  the  vision  to  a  small 


told  me  that  to  lie  down  for  a  moment  was  to 
relinquish  my  life  to  the  frozen  sleep. 

With  a  feeling  of  horror  I  pulled  myself 
together  and  trudged  along  the  partially  beaten 
track  ;  fully  a  mile  I  covered  in  cold,  shivering 
misery,  and  then  gradually  a  warm  and  com- 
forting glow  possessed  me.  The  bluffs  I  passed 
took  curious  shapes  :  one,  I  remember  distinctly, 
appeared  to  be  the  railway  station  in  my  native 
town  in  England  ;  another  took  the  form  of  a 
building,  so  natural  that  I  imagined  myself  to  be 
walking  along  a  street.  Then  the  warmth  and 
comfort  increased,  and  I  saw  huge  log  fires  and 
comfortable  rooms  with  steaming  viands  and 
happy  people.  Only  my  legs  performed  their 
duties ;  mechanically  and  marvellously  they  kept 
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the  trail,  guided  by  Providence  to  bear  my 
unconscious  body  into  safety.  My  dreams  were 
wonderful,  enchanting,  and  so  distinct  and 
apparently  real  that  I  remember  each  one  almost 
to  the  very  details. 

How  long  I  continued  in  this  state  I  can 
only  guess  ;  but  suddenly  a  change  came 
over  me,  and  a  chill,  both  of  misery  and 
fright,  crept  through  my  bones.  Conscious- 
ness had  returned,  and  as  I  looked  round  I 
recognised  the  head  of  the  coulee.  But  there 
was  a  cry  ringing  in  my  ears,  evidently  the  noise 
that  had  awakened  me ;  I  heard  a  rustling  in 
the  bushes  close  at  hand,  and  then  acain  there 


down  the  hill  with  frantic  speed,  round  the 
bends,  over  the  bridge,  and  along  the  valley,  and 
each  step  seemed  to  waken  and  drag  me  from 
my  comatose  state.  The  hotel  was  the  first 
house  in  the  Fort,  and,  pushing  open  the  door 
of  the  saloon,  I  rushed  into  the  light  and 
warmth. 

I  have  very  little  recollection  of  the  events 
which  followed.  For  several  days  I  suffered 
from  gnawing  hunger,  and  could  not  eat  when  I 
might.  Fortunately,  I  fell  into  good  hands,  and 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  member  of  the 
Territorial  Legislative  Assembly,  and  Mr.  "Bob" 
Smith,  the  proprietor,  I  soon  regained  my 
strength.  Marvellous  to  relate,  whilst  in  the 
frozen  sleep  the  mitts  dropped  off  my  right  hand, 
and  were  found,  a  few  days  after,  more  than  two 
miles  from  the  Fort,  so  that  I  had  travelled  that 
distance  with  a  bare  hand.  My  fingers  were 
terribly  frozen,  but  I  providentially  saved  them 


"  I  RAN  DOWN  THE  HILL  WITH  FRANTIC  SPEED." 


resounded  the  howl  of  a  wolf.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  I  should  take  very  little  notice 
of  a  common  coyote,  but  then,  dazed  as  I  was, 
and  though  in  frozen  semi-consciousness,  I  ran 


all,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  I  felt  very  little  the 
effects  of  my  miraculous  escape.  The  thermo- 
meter that  night  registered  forty-two  degrees 
below  zero. 


Snap=shots  in  the  Far  Bast. 


Interview  with  Mrs.  Bishot. 


A  selection  from  the  great  collection  of  photos,  taken  by  Mrs.  Bishop,  the  eminent  authority  on  the 
Far  East.    All  kinds  of  astonishing  things  pictured  by  photos.,  and  explained  by  Mrs.  Bishop  herself. 


RS.  BISHOP,  whose  portrait  is  re- 
produced on  this  page,  is  really  a 
very  remarkable  woman.  She  is 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the 
Far  East,  but  she  does  not  obtrude 
it  on  you.  To  read  her  ably-written  books — 
dealing  as  they  do  in  parts  with  all  kinds  of 
knotty  economic 
problems  and  the 
like — you  would  be 
prepared  to  meet 
more  or  less  of  an 
Amazon.  Somewhat 
naturally,  therefore, 
your  surprise  will  be 
great  on  coming  face 
to  face  with  a  gentle 
and  sweet-voiced 
English  lady  —  may 
she  pardon  me  for 
saying  these  things 
— clad  in  a  tartan 
robe.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  my  visit  to 
Mrs.  Bishop,  I  ex- 
plained to  her  exactly 
the  kind  of  photo- 
graphs we  wanted  for 
The  Wide  World 
Magazine,  and  she 
understood  in  a 
moment.  This  inde- 
fatigable lady  has 
actually  taken  every 
one  of  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of 
photographs  in  her 
possession,  and  she 
has,  moreover,  de- 
veloped and  printed 

them  with  her  own  hands.  I  picked  out  a  selec- 
tion of  these,  and  got  Mrs.  Bishop  to  explain 
their  interest  to  me. 

By  the  way,  how  this  solitary  and  unprotected 
lady  passed  safely  through  the  wilds  of  Central 
China,  Korea,  and  other  remote  regions  is  one 
of  those  things  which,  as  Lord  Dundreary  said, 
"no  fellah  could  understand."    "I  have  been 
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stoned,  of  course,"  says  Mrs.  Bishop,  quietly, 
"  but  that  sort  of  thing  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  remoter  wilds  of  China." 

But  to  commence  with  Mrs.  Bishop's  photo- 
graphs. What  have  we  here  first  of  all?  Well, 
do  not  laugh :  this  is  the  State  carriage  of 
the   British  Legation   at  Pekin  !    Mr.  Beau- 

clerk,  the  First 
Secretary  of  the 
Legation,  is  sitting 
on  the  shaft  in  the 
easiest  place,  whilst 
Mr.  Grant  Duff,  the 
Second  Secretary,  is 
at  the  head  of  the 
mule.  The  mule,  by 
the  way,  is  uncom- 
monly like  an  ass ; 
but  perhaps  we  have 
not  sunk  quite  so 
low  as  that.  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Her 
British  Majesty's 
Consular  Service, 
stands  to  the  left  in 
the  photo.  The  in- 
famous roads  of  the 
Celestial  capital 
render  it  necessary 
that  the  cart  should 
be  springless,  and 
the  sides  and  roof 
are  very  thickly 
padded,  to  prevent 
serious  injury  to  the 
heads  of  the  pas- 
sengers, as  the  State 
coach  hurtles  luridly 
through  the  unspeak- 
able "  thoroughfares." 
"  In  travelling  in  a  similar  vehicle  in  Man- 
churia," Mrs.  Bishop  told  me,  "  but  without  the 
padding,  I  got  my  head  rather  badly  cut  and 
my  arm  broken."  Such  is  travelling  in  the  Far 
East.  The  photograph  we  are  considering  only 
needs  the  presence  of  the  British  Minister,  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald,  to  render  it  complete. 
But  just  picture  to  yourself  a  British  Minister 
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STATE  CARRIAGE      OF  THE  BRITISH   LEGATION   IN  PEKIN. 


[Photo. 


manifested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  house-boat. 
The  lower  sail  is  made  of 
fine  bamboo  matting,  and 
it  is  let  down  on  a  hinge 
at  night  so  that  it  rests  on 
the  broad,  upturned  prow 
of  the  boat,  thus  forming 
a  highly  convenient  shelter 
or  hut  for  the  boatman 
and  his  numerous  family. 

The  Chinese  lady  seen 
in  the  next  illustration  does 
not  possess  a  very  lively 
cast  of  countenance; 
but,    nevertheless,   she*  is 


going  about  in  a  thing  like  this  !  And 
think  of  decent  Englishmen  cooped  up  in 
a  place  like  Pekin  !  For  anyone  blessed 
with  a  sense  of  humour,  however,  the  city 
is  not  altogether  intolerable,  for  one 
experiences  things  there  which  make  one 
rub  one's  eyes  in  amazement,  and  ask 
oneself  whether  this  is  really  the  eve  of  the 
twentieth  century  or  whether  we  have  slid 
back  five  or  six  centuries. 

Next  we  see  a  highly  interesting  Chinese 
boat  used  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  Han  River  in  the  Kwan  Tung  province 
of  China.  Among  the  upper  trio  the  left- 
hand  sail  is  a  little  battered,  but  we  do  not 
notice  that ;  consider  rather  the  ingenuity 


Front  a] 


EXTRAORDINARY  BOAT  USED  ON  THE  HAN  RIVER. 


A  WONDERFUL  HEAD-DRESS  (ONE  OF  THE  DOG-FACED  TRIBE). 

From  a  Photo. 


extremely  interesting.  It 
is  not  a  rat-trap  she  wears 
upon  her  head,  nor  a  half- 
knitted  stocking  with 
needles  sticking  out.  This 
woman  belongs  to  a  race 
whose  name — to  be  accu- 
rate at  the  expense  of 
gallantry — is  the  dog-faced 
tribe.  These  people  hail 
from  the  Fu-Kien  province 
of  China.  The  extra- 
ordinary head-dress  seen 
in  the  photo,  is  worn  on 
the  occasion  of  a  marriage 
or  some  other  great  occa- 
sion of  festivity  and  rejoic- 
ing. Often  this  head-dress 
is  5ft.  in  length  from  end 
to  end.  This  is  obviously 
hard  upon  the  lady,  and 
there  cannot  be  many  of 
them  in  a  room  at  one 
time.    Her  demeanour 


[Photo. 
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ROWING  WITH  THE  FEET  IN  MID-CHINA. 


[Pkoto. 


must  at  all  times  be  somewhat  distant,  and, 
altogether,  one  would  imagine  that  this  highly 
ornate  head-gear  must  be  a  serious  trial  both 
to  the  wearer  and  those  with  whom  she 
is  brought  into  contact.  The  various  bars 
and  ropes  of  the  complicated  structure  are,  Mrs. 
Bishop  tells  me,  of  solid  silver,  whilst  the  folded 
cloth  on  top  is  of  coarse,  heavy,  white  silk. 
The  lady's  gown  is  of  a  brilliant  blue  colour, 
and  altogether  she  presents  as  bizarre  an 
appearance  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

China,  as  even  a  schoolboy  knows,  is  a  topsy- 
turvy country,  but  I  doubt 
whether  you  ever  before 
saw  an  actual  photograph 
showing  a  Chinese  boat- 
man rowing  with  his  feet 
instead  of  with  his  hands. 
This,  it  seems,  is  a  mid- 
China  "foot-boat."  The 
boatman  works  the  oar 
with  his  right  foot,  as  seen 
in  the  photo.,  while  with 
his  left  hand  he  manipu- 
lates a  small  steering  oar. 
Of  course,  this  photograph 
was  taken  by  Mrs.  Bishop 
herself,  and  she  describes 
the  motion  of  the  craft  as 
"  disagreeable,  but  very 
rapid." 

The  distinguished  lady 
whose  extremely  interest- 
ing photos,  we  are  showing 
in  this  article  had  practi- 
cally unlimited  opportuni- 


ties for  witnessing  queer 
things.  Why?  Well,  of 
course,  because  she  pene- 
trated into  the  remotest 
wilds  of  Central  China, 
camera  in  hand,  and  in 
taking  her  snap-shots  she 
was  actuated  by  the 
instinct  of  the  trained 
writer  and  the  born  jour- 
nalist. Consider  for 
example  the  next  photo- 
graph we  reproduce.  The 
scene  is  not  exactly  China, 
but  the  region  of  the  upper 
Tai-Dong,  in  the  quaint 
kingdom  of  Korea.  The 
houses  built  for  human 
habitation  in  the  country 
districts  of  Korea  are  not 
remarkable  for  solidity  or 
permanence  of  structure. 
Curiously  enough,  the 
built  dwellings  are  con- 
And  it  is  one  of  these 
that  we  see  in  the 
But,  you  will  ask, 


only    really  well 
structed  for  the  pigs  ! 
very  substantial  pig-pens 
accompanying  photograph 

"AVhy  are  the  pigsties  in  this  district  of  Korea 
built  so  much  more  massively  than  the  houses 
of  the  people  ?  "  The  answer  is  short  and  wonder- 
fully significant.  It  is — tigers.  Were  not  the 
pig-pens  constructed  of  stout  logs  in  this  way, 
our  befrocked  friend  whom  we  see  on  the  left 
in  the  picture  would  presently  be  left  minus 
"  the  gintleman  who  pays  the  rint."    As  it  is, 


From  a]        substantial  pig-house  in  Korea,  intended  to  baffle  tigers. 
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start  from  a  warehouse. 
"  This,"  says  Mrs.  Bishop, 
"  is  the  method  by  which 
all  goods  are  conveyed  on 
the  great  plain  of  Cheng- 
Tu,  and  also  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Sze-Chuen 
province.  The  wheel- 
barrow, which  is  propelled 
by  one  man  only,  has  a 
kind  of  platform  on  either 
side  and  at  the  back  of  the 
one  large  wheel.  A  fairly 
strong  coolie  can  wheel  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  in  this 
manner." 

One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing spots  on  earth  is  de- 


W II EELB  ARROW  TRAFFIC   ON  THE  GREAT  PLAIN 

From  a]  of  cheng-tu.  [Photo. 

however,  the  big  Far  Eastern  tiger, 
so  much  more  formidable  than  his 
Indian  brother,  is  almost  invariably 
balked  of  his  dinner  when  he  tackles 
one  of  these  tough  log-huts. 

The  Chinese  are  great  on  wheel- 
barrows. There  are  even  passenger 
wheelbarrows  which  correspond  to 
the  Japanese  jinricksha.  The  wheel- 
barrow traffic  on  the  great  plain  of 
Cheng-Tu,  however,  is  a  really 
enormous  factor  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The 
accompanying  photograph  shows  a 
sort  of  caravan  of  goods  about  to 


'WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES   MEET" — THE  BOUNDARY  STONE  OF 

From  a)  krasnoye  celo.  [Photo. 


FIELD  OF  THE  WHITE  OPIUM  POPPY  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 

From  a  Photo. 

picted  in  the  next  photograph  reproduced. 
This  shows  the  boundary  stone  of  Krasnoye 
Celo,  in  Eastern  Siberia — the  place  where 
"  three  Empires  meet."  This  boundary  stone 
lies  near  the  Tumen  River,  where  the  territories 
of  Korea,  China,  and  Russia  fade  imperceptibly 
into  one  another.  A  Russian  military  post  is 
established  here. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  opium.  The  mis- 
sionaries send  home  pictures  of  young  merchants 
reclining  in  the  "  dens  "  of  Shanghai  and  else- 
where, these  pictures  being  supposed  to  convey 
to  Western  minds  in  some  occult  way  the  horror 
and  the  degradation  of  the  opium-smoker.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  the  drug  has  a  com- 
pletely equipped  society  devoted  to  its  total 
abolition  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are, 
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no  doubt,  other  societies, 
not  to  speak  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  formed 
for  the  planting  of  the 
poppy  on  a  still  larger  and 
more  lucrative  scale.  At 
any  rate,  on  the  preced- 
ing page  is  given  one  of 
Mrs.  Bishop's  photographs 
showing  an  opium  farm,  a 
bamboo  grove,  and  a  field 
of  the  white  opium  poppy 
in  full  blossom.  This 
photo,  was  taken  in  the 
month  of  May  on  the 
Cheng-Tu  plain  in  Sze- 
Chuen  province,  Western 
China. 

The  occupation  of 
hawker  in  Western  China 
is  not  a  very  enviable  one, 
mainly  owing  to  peculiari- 
ties in  the  currency. 
"  Cash  "    is    abundant — 

rather  too  much  so,  perhaps,  since  hundreds  of 
cash  go  to  make  a  shilling.  The  next  photograph 
shown  depicts  for  us  the  manner  in  which  wine 
and  oil  are  carried  in  Sze-Chuen.  These  men 
are  carrying  the  above-mentioned  commodities 
in  wicker  baskets  lined  with  oil-paper.  Just 
beneath  the  basket  borne  by  the  porter  on  the 
left  you  will  observe  a  long  cylinder,  not  unlike 
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MRS.   BISHOPS  A R RIVAL  AT  AN  INN  IN  SZE-CHUEN. 


[Photo. 


From  a]      CHINESE   HAWKERS  OF  WINE  AND  OIL. 


[Photo. 


a  tin  music-case.  These  are  the  coolie's  wooden 
purses  in  which  the  copper  cash  are  kept. 
Observe  also  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  a 
"  third  leg,"  like  the  support  of  an  easel,  which 
eases  the  carriers  burden. 

A  more  personal  interest  attaches  to  the  next 
illustration,  which  shows  Mrs.  Bishop's  own 
arrival  at  an  inn  in  Sze-Chuen.  In  the  centre 
of  the  photo.,  a  little  in  the  background,  we  see 
the  bamboo  chair  in  which  this  well-known  lady 
was  carried.  The  way  in  which  the  luggage  was 
conveyed  is  also  shown  in  the  photo.,  the  various 
burdens  depending  from  a  bamboo  placed  across 
one  shoulder.  The  ordinary  tourist  who  com- 
plains about  the  absence  of  various  little  luxuries 
in  Continental  hostelries  should  obtain  Mrs. 
Bishop's  opinion  about  the  "  inns  "  of  Western 
China,  and  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  account 
would  be  so  appalling  as  to  silence  all 
complaint. 

Two  interesting  things  are  seen  in  the  next 
snap-shot  reproduced.  In  the  centre  we  have 
the  Temple  of  the  Fox  at  Mukden,  in  Manchuria. 
On  the  left  are  seen  the  city  wall  and  tower. 
Notice  the  extraordinary  disintegration  of  the 
wall,  which  has  been  produced  entirely  by  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  large  trees  depicted  above. 
The  temple  seen  is  the  most  fashionable  place 
of  worship  of  Mukden,  and  it  is  the  chosen 
temple  of  the  mandarins  at  that  place.  But 
you  are  probably  saying  to  yourself :  "  The 
Temple  of  the  Fox  !  Why  should  reynard  be 
worshipped  as  a  deity  ?  Well,  quaint  though 
it  may  appear,  from  John  Chinaman's  point  of 
view    the    fox    possesses    many  admirable 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  FOX  AT  MUKDEN.     NOTICE  THE  WALL  ON  THE  LEFT,  INJURED  BY  THE 


From  a] 


GROWTH  OF  THE  TREES. 


attributes  and  qualities  which  are  exceedingly 
useful  when  cultivated  by  mankind. 

But  beyond  all  question,  the  quaintest, 
most  delicious  spectacle  witnessed  by  Mrs. 
Bishop  was  the  imposing  fort  seen  in  the 
accompanying  photograph.  Now,  where  is  this 
imposing  fort  ?  Obviously,  it  is  in  China, 
judging  by  the  architecture ;  but  in  what  part  of 
the  Celestial  domains  is  it 
located  ?  Well,  its  situation  is 
on  the  very  wall  of  Pekin  itself. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  forts 
on  this  wall,  which  Mrs.  Bishop 
tells  me  is  45ft.  high  and  nearly 
50ft.  broad.  But  you  are  saying, 
"  What  is  there  extraordinary 
about  this  fort  ?  "  Now,  if  you 
look  at  the  windows  you  will 
see  a  number  of  circular  discs, 
like  targets.  Well,  to  cut  a 
long  story  very  short,  these 
are  painted  dummy  guns,  in- 
tended to  frighten  away  the 
enemy  !  Mrs.  Bishop  inquired 
into  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
this  extraordinary  thing,  when 
she  was  gravely  told  that  if  any 
danger — which  was  really  in- 
conceivable—  should  menace 
the  Imperial  city,  the  invincible 
Cod  of  War  would  come  down 
and  render  these  painted  dum- 
mies more  formidable  than 
the  masterpieces  of  Krupp  or 
Armstrong.  Now,  if  anyone 
came  and  told  you  that  in  one 
Vol.  i.— 32. 


of  the  most  ancient  and 
famous  cities  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  there  was  at 
this  time  of  day  a  regu- 
larly established  fortress, 
with  bits  of  canvas  stuck 
up  on  the  windows  with 
the  muzzles  of  guns 
painted  on  them,  would 
you  believe  it,  or  would 
you  characterize  it  at  once 
as  a  particularly  silly 
traveller's  yarn  ? 

That  lady's  wonderful 
prowess  with  the  camera, 
by  the  way,  may  be  judged 
from  the  photo,  of  the 
Emperor  of  Korea,  which 
is  reproduced  on  the  next 
page.  His  Majesty  is  clad 
in  his  Royal  robes,  and 
the  photograph  was 
marked  for  me  as  follows  : 
"  Photographed  by  permission,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mrs.  Bishop's  sixth  audience,  January, 
1897."  Now,  the  King  of  Korea,  though 
complaisant  enough  to  allow  Mrs.  Bishop 
to  pose  and  photograph  him  at  an  audience, 
is,  nevertheless,  a  strict  disciplinarian  ;  which 
statement  is  most  forcibly  borne  out  in 
the  next  photograph  reproduced.    The  upper 


[Photo. 


FORT  ON  THE  WALL  OF  PEKIN,  WITH  PAINTED  DUMMY 

From  a  Photo. 


GUNS  IN  THE  WINDOWS. 
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head  seen  on  the  tripod  is  that  of  a  rival 
monarch,  the  King  of  the  Tong  Hak  rebels 
in  Southern  Korea.  After  this  poor  man 
was  vanquished  and  beheaded,  the  head 
was   sent   along   to   the  King   of  Korea  in 


From  a] 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  KOREA. 


{Photo. 


the  best  Oriental  manner  by  a  loyal  and 
doubtless  self-seeking  governor.  The  ghastly 
trophy  was  then  exposed  in  public  along  with 
that  of  a  subordinate  Tong  Hak  leader,  the 
place  chosen  being  a  market-place  just  cutside 
the  walls  of  Seoul,  the  Korean  capital.  It  was 
the  custom  to  do  this  before  sending  the  heads 
on  a  tour  through  the  provinces,  precisely  as  is 
the  case  with  a  successful  theatrical 
company  which  has  made  a  great  hit 
in  the  capital.  Mrs.  Bishop,  who  is 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  Far  Eastern 
ways,  gives  the  following  additional 
information.  "  When  I  photographed 
these  trophies  a  third  head,  much 
gnawed  by  dogs,  was  lying  in  the  dust, 
and  the  children  were  playing  with  it 
and  maltreating  it." 

The  next  photograph  reproduced 
shows  a  row  of  prayer  cylinders  under- 
neath an  arch  near  the  Siao  Ho  River, 
Mantzu  territory,  Western  China.  These 
cylinders  are  made  of  leather.  Each  one 
contains  a  roll  of  leather  inscribed  with 
a  thousand  repetitions  of  the  prayer, 
"Aum  Mani  Padne  Hun,"  generally 
translated,  "  Beautiful  is  the  jewel  in 
the  Lotus  flower."  Buddhist  wayfarers 
who  may  chance   to   pass   by  these 


HOW  HIS  MAJESTY  DEALS  WITH  RIVAL  MONARCHS. 

From  a  Photo. 

cylinders  brush  them  with  their  hands  as  they 
go  on  their  way,  and  each  revolution  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  one  thousand  prayers. 


From  a]     prayer  cylinders  in  the  wall,  western  china.  [Photo. 
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In  the  next  photo,  we  see  some 
Korean  women  "ironing"  clothes.  This, 
is  done  by  beating  with  laundry  sticks 
a  cotton  garment  rolled  round  a  wooden 
cylinder.  This  very  peculiar  method  of 
laundry  work  is  probably  far  less  destruc- 
tive than  the  ordinary  mechanical  means 
employed  in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Bishop  describes  the  next  photo, 
as  "a  kind  of  pack-saddle  for  a  human 
carrier,  showing  the  way  in  which  timber 
is  carried  in  the  Mantzu  territory,  Western 
Sze-Chuen.  A  part  of  the  great  log  rests 
on  the  bearer's  head,  and  by  means  of 
this  curious-looking  gear  a  single  coolie 
can  carry  a  log,  18ft.  long  and  weighing 


HOW    THE    CHINESE    COOLIE    CARRIES  AN 

From  a]   enormous  log  of  timber.  [Photo. 


always  excepting  the  unfortunate 
donkey. 

Who  said  that  gratitude  was 
unknown  in  the  Far  East?  The 
photograph  that  follows  shows 
one  of  the  most  interesting  func- 
tions that  even  Mrs.  Bishop  ever 
beheld.  The  central  figure  is  Sir 
Walter  Hillier,  K.C.M.G.,  who  is 
being  presented  by  the  heads  of 
the  Chinese  Guilds,  at  Seoul,  with 
a  complimentary  umbrella  of  rich 


IRONING      CLOTHES  IN    KOREA  BY 
MEANS  OF  LAUNDRY  STICKS. 

,  From  a  Photo. 

2501b.,  eight  miles  in  one 
day.  This,  however,  is 
clearly  getting  about 
under  difficulties.  In 
China  it  is  certainly  amaz- 
ing to  see  what  loads  are 
put  upon  men's  backs,  but 
the  coolie  is  probably  no 
worse  off  than  the  humble 
ass,  with  whom  he  is  very 
likely  ranked  in  the  mind 
of  his  superior.  How  a 
Manchurian  la  Jy  travels  is 
depicted  for  us  in  the  next 
photograph  reproduced. 
We  see  that  die  lady  has 
one  of  her  children  on 
either  side,  and  altogether 
it  must  be  a  very  pleasant 
mode  of  transport  for 
all  parties  concerned  — 


From  a] 


HOW  A  MANCHURIAN  LADY  TRAVELS. 


[Photo. 
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SIR  WALTER  HILLIER  IS  PRESENTED  WITH  AN  UMBRELLA  AND  AN 

From  a  Photo. 

scarlet  silk  embroidered  in  gold,  and  a  superb 
banner  and    screen,  the   occasion  being  his 
leaving  Korea  on  the  resignation  of  his  position 
as  Consul-General.    These  interesting  emblems 
were  presented  to  Sir  Walter  "  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
Chinese  in  Korea  who  were  placed  under  British 
protection  early  in  the  war."     I  need  hardly 
remark  that  the 
umbrella  seen 
on  the  right  in 
the  photograph 
was  most  em- 
phatically not  one 
of  those  articles 
which  are  to  be 
put  on  one  side 
for  a  rainy  day. 
It   is   most  dis- 
tinctly an  em- 
blem of  rank  and 
wealth,  and  must 
be  considered 
rather  in  the  light 
of  a  gorgeous 
canopy  than  one 
of  those  useful 
articles  which 
other  men  borrow 
at  one's  club. 

The  last  photo, 
reproduced 


represents   a  scene 
neither  in  China 
nor  in  Korea ;  but 
was  taken  during 
Mrs.  Bishop's 
journey  in  Upper 
Elam,    in  Luristan, 
Persia.    The  photo, 
shows  a  Bakhtiari 
Lur  and  a  stone  lion 
erected  on  a  grave. 
You  wouldn't  know 
it  was  a  lion  unless 
you  were  told,  but 
that  is  entirely 
beside  the  question. 
Mrs.    Bishop  gave 
me  the  following 
very  extraordinary 
information  about 
this  interesting  pho- 
tograph :  "Among 
these  tribes,"  she 
says,  "  cowardice  is 
treated  as  a  disease, 
and  in  those  cases 
in    which    fervent   prayers   fail  to  cure  the 
sufferer,   he   is   taken   out   on   the  night  of 
a    full    moon    to   the    tomb    of    a  valiant 
man  —  denoted   as   such    by   one   of  these 
stone  lions  on  his  grave — and  the  inveterate 
coward  is  made  to  pass  seven  times  under 
the 'lion's  body.'"     Truly  a  quaint  cure  for 
cowardice  ! 


ILLUMINATED  ADDRESS. 


STONE  LION  ON  THE  GRAVE  OF  A  VALIANT  WARRIOR.    COWARDS  ARE  PASSED  BENEATH  IT  TO  CURE  THEM. 

From  a  Photo. 


T  is  a  glorious  morning  as  we  steam 
up  the  peerless  Bay  of  Panama. 
Yesterday  it  rained  all  day,  as  it 
only  rains  in  the  tropics,  but  this 
morning  our  surroundings  are  a 
dream  of  fairy  loveliness.  The  air  is  clear, 
cool,  and  sweet,  and  the  exuberant  vegetation 
of  the  innumerable  islands  on  our  left  is  fairly 
sparkling  with  radiant  brilliance,  and  extending 
its  luxuriance  right  to  the  edge  of  the  blue  and 
crystal  water.  Often  our  big  ship  steams  close 
enough  for  us  to  hear  the  strange  cries  of  bril- 
liant-plumaged  birds,  and  even  to  see  the  lovely 
little  humming-birds  darting  like  winged  rubies 
and  sapphires  from  tree  to  tree. 

Presently  we  have  landed,  in  a  more  or  less 
prosaic  manner,  and  as  the  tide  is  falling,  a  fine, 
firm  stretch  of  sand  begins  to  show  itself.  Along 
this  we  stroll  aimlessly,  and  looking  upwards 
towards  a  cleared  slope  on  our  left,  we  have  a 
melancholy  reminder  of  the  "  trail  of  the 
serpent "  in  the  form  of  scores  of  graves  dotted 
about  here  and  there,  in  which  are  buried  many 
of  our  fellow-officers.  We  remember  for  the 
moment  that  it  was  the  terrible  yellow  fever  that 
took  them ;  but  our  natural  exuberance  is  so 
great  that  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  dwell  on 
this  depressing  subject. 


The  evening  breeze  is  blowing  right  on  to  the 
island,  and  gentle,  curling  little  waves  are 
breaking  with  a  soft  murmur  on  the  strand. 
The  part  of  the  island  where  we  are  standing  is 
the  bathing-ground.  The  water  all  over  the  bay 
is  pretty  shallow,  even  the  anchorage  ranging 
only  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  fathoms. 
Sharks  of  13ft.  and  14ft.  are  met  with  here,  but 
the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  bathers  and  their 
riotous  splashing  act  as  a  safeguard  against  these 
horrible  monsters.  Nevertheless,  a  strict  watch 
is  kept. 

Let  us  now  cross  over  to  Flamingo  Island,  by 
a  natural  crossing,  which  is  generally  dry  at  low 
water.  Flamingo  is  a  small  islet,  fairly  swarm- 
ing with  humming-birds,  iguanos,  and  snakes. 
The  last  time  I  was  here  I  killed  a  large  tree 
snake,  over  13ft.  in  length.  Let  us  not  stop 
here,  however,  but  pass  along  to  the  next  island, 
since  we  are  bent  on  seeing  all  there  is  to  be 
seen.  A  very  different  spectacle  is  now  before 
us.  Here  is  a  large  hulk,  used  as  a  lodging- 
house  for  the  Chinamen  employed  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company.  These  hard-working  Celestials 
are  employed  in  the  taking-in  and  discharg- 
ing of  cargo,  coaling,  and  other  unpleasant 
duties.  As  we  stroll  on  we  pass  a  number 
of  whitewashed   sheds,  with   red   roofs,  and 
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we  recognise  these  at  once  as  the  factory  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company.  There  is  plenty  of 
machinery  here  for  repairing  defects  on  quite  a 
large  scale.  Big  anchors,  rusty  boilers,  tanks, 
buoys,  and  parts  of  propellers,  all  painted  with 
red  lead,  give  the  place  quite  a  gay  and  busy 
appearance.  Close  at  hand  is  the  Superinten- 
dent's house — a  fine,  large,  airy  structure,  with 
a  spacious  veranda  running  all  round.  This 
house  is  shaded  by  clumps  of  cocoanut  palms 
and  banana  trees.  The  Superintendent,  Captain 

L  ,  is  a  typical  American,  and   a  most 

hospitable  man  into  the  bargain.  As  you 
enter  the  grounds  you  get  the  impression 
of  being  in  a  small  farmyard.  Fowls, 
ducks,  rabbits,  and  goats  are  running  in  all 


twenty  miles  before 
river  we  had  fixed 
addition  to  that,  at 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S 
HOUSE. 


directions,  and  Chinamen  labouring 
here  and  there  in  the  slow  but 
methodical  manner  characteristic 
of  the  race.  Cn  the  veranda  are  slung  a  few 
inviting  hammocks,  and  as  we  stroll  past  these 
we  notice  that  the  house  faces  the  sea,  looking 
out  towards  the  steamers  and  the  City  of 
Panama,  with  its  many  churches  and  red-roofed 
houses. 

And  yet  I  have  looked  out  across  this  sunlit 
Bay  of  Panama  during  a  thunderstorm,  and  have 
been  perfectly  appalled  at  the  transformation — 
the  awful  darkness,  the  howl  of  the  rain  and 


gale,  and  the  crashing  and  hissing  of  thunder- 
bolts as  they  fell  seething  into  the  water  not 
fifty  yards  away. 

The  day  before  we  landed  we  had  arranged 
with  a  few  of  the  engineers  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company,  and  some  officers  of  H.M.S. 
Pelican,  which  was  anchored  out  in  the  bay,  to 
organize  an  alligator  hunt  on  a  large  scale — a 
form  of  sport  of  which  I  myself  had  had  much 
previous  experience,  and  therefore  knew  it  to  be 
as  exciting  in  its  way  as  even  ivory  hunting. 
As  soon  as  the  details  of  the  hunt  were  fixed 
upon,  we  were  joined  by  the  British  Consul, 
and  some  of  my  own  fellow-officers  from  the 
ship.  We  were  to  find  one  boat,  a  fast- 
sailing  cutter,  whilst  the  warship  was  to  furnish 
her  own  launch.  It  was  proposed  to  start  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  we  had 
to  go  more  than 
entering  the  little 
upon,  and  then,  in 

least  another  twenty  miles  before  reaching 
the  well-known  bank,  which,  according  to 
the  local  pilots,  would  be  found  literally 
alive  with  alligators. 

When  we  started,  our  party  numbered 
twenty-two,  not  including  the  two  pilots 
and  twelve  rowers.  Each  of  us  carried  a 
Remington  or  Winchester  rifle,  besides 
which  most  of  us  were  provided  with 
revolvers ;  these  weapons,  as  it  turned 
out,  were  quite  indispensable,  and  certainly 
saved  some  of  us  from  a  horrible  death. 
Among  our  party  was  the  son  of 
De  Lesseps. 

I  should  think  it  was  about  1.30  a.m. 
when  we  started,  with  a  fine  breeze 
blowing  as  we  set  our  sails.  The 
moon  had  only  just  risen,  and 
was  throwing  a  flood  of  brilliant 
radiance  across  the  water.  The  air 
was  warm,  but  not  unpleasantly 
so.  We  had,  as  I  remarked  before, 
a  good  twenty  miles  to  cover 
before  arriving  at  the  bar  of  the 
river.  We  made  this  point,  how- 
ever, without  any  noteworthy  inci- 
dent, but  in  crossing  the  bar 
itself  quite  a  considerable  sea  was 
running,  and  we  shipped  large  quantities  of 
water.  We  could  see  the  launch  was  faring  far 
better  than  ourselves :  but  a  few  minutes  later 
both  boats  glided  into  smooth  water  inside  the 
bar. 

It  was  daylight  before  we  got  fairly  into  the 
river,  and  we  now  had  to  take  down  our  sail  and 
commence  rowing.  The  river  narrowed  gradually, 
its  banks  clothed  with  gorgeous  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, and  indented  by  little  br.ckwaters,  which 
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seemed  to  be  the  abode  of  myriads  of  birds. 
Presently  we  began  to  see  a  stray  alligator  or 
two,  basking  here  and  there  in  the  sun  ;  but  as 
soon  as  a  shot  was  fired  the  reptiles  would 
plunge  into  the  river  with  a  tremendous  splash, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  we  could  see  what 
appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  timber  slowly  making 
its  way  astern. 

We  shot  a  few  wild  ducks,  and  over  fifty 
large  pigeons,  but  these  latter  we  found  quite 
uneatable,  the  flesh  having  a  very  acrid  flavour ; 
this  was  caused  by  the  birds  eating  a  species  of 
bitter  berry  which  grew  in  great  profusion  on 
the  banks. 

The  alligators  became  more  and  more  plentiful, 
and  some  of  the  monsters  we  saw  must  have 
been  more  than  20ft.  in  length.  The  river  was 
now  not  more  than  30yds.  wide,  and  we 
presently  reached  a  kind  of  open  pool,  with 
small  streams  and  backwaters  radiating  in  every 
direction.  We  turned  up  one  of  the  creeks,  and 
suddenly  came  upon  a  vast  stretch  of  mud, 
which  was  entirely  covered  with  a  living  mass  of 
basking  alligators,  of  which  there  must  have  been 
many  hundreds.     No  one  in  either  boat  had 


little  higher  up  the  creek  towards  the  vast 
swarm  of  alligators,  but  suddenly  found  that  we 
had  grounded,  on  a  falling  tide.  So  excited 
were  we  at  the  time,  however,  that  we  regarded 
this  grounding  as  a  small  thing,  and  forthwith 
prepared  for  a  right  royal  battle.  We  all  stood 
up,  shouting,  and  commenced  to  load  as  hard 
as  we  could. 

Bang  !  The  first  shot  was  mine,  but  I 
seemed  to  have  thrown  to  the  winds  all  the 
hints  I  had  received  about  the  shooting  of  these 
creatures.  My  ball  struck  the  brute  on  his 
back,  but  glanced  off  immediately,  leaving 
a  white  mark  on  the  scaly  surface.  Next 
moment  a  perfect  volley  was  delivered  from  the 
foremost  boat,  and  the  result  of  this  may  be 
conveniently  expressed   as    "better  imagined 


"  A  LIVING  MASS  OF  BASKING  ALLIGATORS." 

ever  seen  such  an  astounding  spectacle  before. 
The  place  was  literally  paved  with  scaly 
saurians,  big  and  little.  Certainly  one 
could  have  walked  all  over  the  mud-bank 
on  the  reptiles'  backs  without  touching  the  mud 
itself.  This  extraordinary  sight  caused  a  strange 
thrill  of  horror  and  excitement  to  pass  through 
us,  and  our  hearts  beat  so  that  we  could  almost 
hear  the  throbs.    We  tried  to  pull  our  boat  a 


than  described."  You  must  understand  that  up 
to  this  time  we  had  not  realized  the  terrible 
nature  of  our  position.  And  remember  also 
that  our  boats  and  ourselves  were  between  the 
great  "  herd "  of  alligators  and  the  river 
behind,  so  that  in  order  to  escape  from 
us  into  the  water  the  reptiles  were  com- 
pelled to  pass  us  by  some  means.  It  was 
really  a  horrible  predicament,  because  no 
sooner  had  every  man  discharged  his  rifle  at 
the  alligators,  than  the  whole  of  the  hideous 
flock  advanced  upon  us  in  a  manner  that  made 
us  realize  the  situation  in  an  instant.  Our  two 
boats  in  a  large  measure  blocked  the  creek,  and 
they  were  stuck  on  the  mud.  Also,  to  our  very 
great  horror,  the  brutes  didn't  seem  to  care  for 
our  fire  in  the  least,  notwithstanding  that  several 
of  their  number  already  lay  dead  on  the  mud- 
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bank.  Truly,  it  was  a  weird  and  extraordinary 
spectacle.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  the 
repulsive  creatures  were  crawling  down  upon  us 
rapidly  from  the  mud-bank,  their  long  tails  trail- 
ing in  the  slimy  ooze,  and  their  snouts  ploughing 
up  the  mud  as  they  advanced.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  us  nine  or  ten  of  the  largest 
alligators  lay  in  their  death  agonies,  lashing  the 
reeking  mud  with  their  tails,  and  hurling  the 
stinking  stuff  high  into  the  air.  As  the  horrid 
monsters  drew  nearer,  they  seemed  literally  to 
crawl  over  one  another  in  their  hurry  to  escape. 
At  last  some  of  the  loathsome  creatures  got  so 
close  to  us  that  we  had  to  fire  our  revolvers  into 


manoeuvre  when  the  little  craft  heeled  right  over, 
throwing  out  the  purser  of  our  ship  into  the 

midst  of  the  terrible  reptiles  !    Mr.  M  was 

a  sixteen-stone  man,  and  he  fell  into  the  semi- 
liquid  mud  with  a  tremendous  splash,  which 
astonished  even  the  alligators.  They  snapped 
at  him  on  all  sides,  however,  and  it  was  only  a 
concentrated  fusillade  that  kept  him  from  being 
torn  to  pieces.  I  feel  quite  sure  the  boat  would 
have  been  overturned  altogether  by  the  struggles 
of  the  reptiles  underneath  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  stiff  consistency  of  the  mud  just  where 
we  grounded,  and  the  weight  of  humanity  in  the 
boat  itself. 


'  MR.  M—         FELL  INTO  THE  SEMI-LIQUID  MUD  WITH  A  TREMENDOUS  SPLASH. 


their  very  eyes  and  between  their  jaws  !  By 
this  time  the  scene  had  grown  perfectly  appall- 
ing. My  companions  had  at  length  thoroughly 
realized  the  horror  of  their  position,  and  every 
moment  they  expected  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  avalanche  of  alligators. 

Before  we  knew  what  had  happened,  some  of 
the  brutes  had  dived  into  the  mud  right  under 
our  boat,  and  we  only  became  aware  of  this 


Presently  the  alligators,  finding  themselves 
hemmed  in,  began  to  lash  with  their  tails  the 
few  inches  of  water  which  in  some  places  still 
covered  the  mud.  First  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
saurians  commenced  this  unpleasant  practice, 
but  it  presently  spread  and  became  general. 
Then  we  were  in  a  sorry  pickle  indeed.  From 
every  side  a  perfect  hail  of  foul-smelling  green 
and  black  mud  poured  in  upon  us,  and  it  like- 
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wise  fell  upon  us  like  anything  but  "  the  gentle 
dew  from  Heaven."  In  a  minute  or  two  our 
boat  was  nearly  half  full  of  blood  and  filth,  and 
our  faces  and  clothes  were  simply  covered  with 
the  same  loathsome  mixture. 

The  man  next  to  me  was  leaning  over  the 
side  of  the  mud-incrusted  boat  to  administer 
the  coup  de  grace  with  his  revolver  to  a  fifteen- 
footer,  when  another  dying  monster  came  along, 
and  nearly  broke  his  arm  with  a  swinging  blow 
of  his  tail.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  awful  torrent 
of  alligators  surged  past  us,  and  so  great  was 
their  hurry  that  sometimes  one  of  the  smaller 
reptiles  would  actually  be  shoved  into  our  boat, 
and  we  would  have  to  fall  back  and  kill  the 
brute  by  a  shot  through  the  eye  or  under  the 
shoulder. 

For  myself,  I  thought  I  was  getting  on 
splendidly,  when  a  monstrous  alligator  made 
a  vicious  snap  at  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
dragged  it  down  sideways.  Simultaneously 
another  giant  rose  up  out  of  the  mud  beneath 
the  boat  on  the  other  side,  and  all  but  shot 
every  one  of  us  out  into  the  mud.  As  it  was,  I 
took  a  header  into  the  soft  slime,  terror  striking 
into  my  heart  as  I  did  so,  lest  the  big  alligator 
that  had  attacked  us  should  snap  off  my  legs 
before  I  could  rise.  I  was,  however,  dragged 
back  in  safety  into  the  boat,  but  in  a  shocking 
and  revolting  condition,  as  you  may  suppose. 
The  water  was  still  falling  away  down  the  creek, 
lower  and  lower,  but,  thank  God  !  the  greater 
number  of  the  reptiles  had  got  away  into 
the  river.  I  should  think  there  were  by 
this  time  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  hideous 
creatures  lying  dead  and  dying  and  thrashing 
the  mud  with  their  tails.  As  one  of  the  smaller 
of  the  reptiles  passed  us,  we  managed  to  get  the 
boat's  painter  round  his  neck,  and  so  secured 
him.    He  was  about  5ft.  long,  and  very  vicious, 


snapping  his  jaws  like  a  steel  trap  whenever  we 
approached,  and  blinking  his  small,  leaden  eyes 
in  a  very  fierce  manner.  When  the  tide  rose 
again  we  tried  to  get  some  of  the  mud  off  our 
clothes  and  persons,  and  we  then  made  our  way 
down  into  the  river.  The  biggest  alligator  we 
had  killed  measured  19ft.  8in.  in  extreme 
length. 

At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
floated,  and  after  lashing  the  jaws  of  our  captive 
and  making  an  oar  fast  down  his  back,  to 
prevent  him  from  using  his  tail,  we  punted  down 
into  the  main  stream.  Both  our  own  boat  and 
the  launch  started  back  towards  Panama  at  six 
o'clock,  but  it  soon  became  very  dark.  To  add 
to  our  troubles,  the  mosquitoes  arose  in  perfect 
clouds,  alighting  on  our  hands  and  faces,  and 
biting  savagely  even  through  our  clothes.  At 
times  one's  hands  became  absolutely  black  with 
these  terrible  insects,  and  one  killed  them  help- 
lessly in  scores.  Needless  to  remark,  every 
man  in  our  party  had  had  more  than  enough 
of  alligator  hunting.  The  clothes  of  each 
one  of  us  (notwithstanding  the  scraping) 
reeked  of  malodorous  slime ;  besides  which, 
our  eyes  were  swollen,  and  our  noses  at  least 
twice  their  ordinary  size,  owing  to  the  awful 
attacks  of  the  mosquitoes.  Then,  so  intense  was 
the  heat  of  the  sun — unnoticed  in  the  excite- 
ment— that  the  skin  fairly  peeled  off  our  faces. 
In  returning,  everything  was  against  us.  We 
kept  running  aground  in  the  dark,  and  could 
not  get  out  of  that  dreadful  river  until  close 
upon  eight  o'clock  next  morning.  To  crown 
everything,  almost  every  man  in  the  party  got  a 
touch  of  fever  or  ague,  through  breathing  the 
tainted  atmosphere  of  the  churned-up  mud.  We 
arrived  on  board  our  respective  ships  at  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  been  absent 
on  our  alligator  hunt  about  thirty-five  hours. 


Odds  and  Ends. 


"  Pickings  "  from   Photo.  Albums — Snap-shots  from  all  quarters.     Travellers'  most  remarkable 
impressions  recorded  with  camera  and  note-book. 


VERYBODY  has  heard  of  the  great 
pitch  lake  at  Trinidad,  but  com- 
paratively few  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  that  wonderful 
natural  phenomenon  for  themselves. 
Therefore,  we  are  the  more  pleased  to  be  able 
to  present  here  an  actual  photograph  of  it. 

The  famous  pitch  lake,  or  great  bitumen 
deposit  of  Trinidad,  is  situated  at  Point 
Ljbrea,  on  an  elevation  at  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea.  It  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
too  acres,  and  its  appearance  is  that  of  a 
dull,  still,  dark  waste.  It  is  irregularly  circular, 
and  its  surface  perceptibly  convex,  being  more 
elevated  in  the  centre,  and  thence  insensibly 
declining  on  all  sides.  In  the  centre  the  pitch  is 
quite  soft,  in  fact,  semi-liquid,  but  it  becomes 
more  and  more  hardened  as  its  circumference 
widens  out.  Except  the  soft  central  parts 
the  surface  is  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  numerous  fissures  or  chasms,  varying  in 
breadth  from  2ft.  to  16ft,  and  from  half 
a  foot  to  7ft.  in  depth,  widening  also  at  the 
surface,  and  terminating  acutely  at  the  bottom, 
thus  producing  as  it  were  inverted  angular 
hollows,  while  the  sides  are  regularly  rounded. 
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THE  GREAT  PITCH  LAKE  OF  TRINIDAD. 


These  crevices  are  at  all  times  filled  with  fresh 
water.  Here  and  there  where  the  bitumen  is 
mixed  with  earthy  matter  grow  lichens,  mosses, 
grasses,  etc.  The  centre  of  the  lake,  the  pitch- 
pot,  or  chaudiere,  as  it  is  called,  is  at  all  times  so 
soft  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  venture  on  it 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  being  engulfed. 
The  lake  is  Government  property,  and  parts  of  it 
are  leased  out  to  private  individuals,  who  have 
to  pay  royalties  according  to  the  amount  of 
pitch  removed,  which  amount  is  checked 
by  the  Government.  The  pitch  lake  is,  prac- 
tically, inexhaustible.  No  matter  what  quantity 
is  taken  out,  it  is  replaced  by  fresh  pitch, 
which  always  wells  up  to  fill  the  hole.  The 
surface  of  the  outer  edges  of  this  most 
wonderful  of  lakes  is  quite  hard  enough  to  walk 
upon ;  but  a  curious  result  ensues  if  you  stand 
still  for  any  length  of  time  on  one  spot.  For 
some  yards  round  you  the  pitch  bodily  sinks 
until  it  forms  a  sort  of  basin.  It  is  quite 
different  to  sinking  in  sand,  where  your  feet 
gradually  disappear  without  making  any  ap- 
parent difference  in  the  level  of  the  ground. 

We  have  next  to  consider  one  form  of 
fire-escape  used   by  the  New  York  brigade. 

It  is  an  interest- 
•  1  ing  fact  that  this 
ingenious  method 
of  saving  life  from 
fire  was  invented 
by  a  lady — Mrs. 
George  O.  Starr, 
the  popular  and 
accomplished  wife 
of  Barnum  and 
Bailey's  indefatig- 
able agent.  Mrs. 
Starr  was  herself 
at  one  time  a  star 
artiste  (no  joke 
meant),  and  she 
used  to  be  shot  out 
of  a  big  cannon, 
falling  some  dis- 
tance away  into  a 
net.  When  she  had 
invented  this  fire- 
escape,  the  lady 
immediately  set  to 
work  to  demon- 
strate in  an  extra- 
ordinarily plucky 
[Photo.      manner  the  utility 
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INGENIOUS  FIRE-ESCAPE  USED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  BRIGADE. 


of  her  invention.  For  this  she  used  herself 
as  corpus  vile,  pitching  herself  head  first  out 
of  fifth-floor  windows  dressed  in  hat  and 
cloak,  and  crashed  heavily  into  this  circular 
net,  which  was  held  by  some  firemen  at  the 
bottom.  The  diameter  of  the  net  is  about 
ioft.,  and  it  looks  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  gigantic  spider's  web.  About  twenty 
men  took  hold  of  the  circumference  and 
pulled  straight  away  from  the  centre  for  all 
they  were  worth.  The  net  flattens  out 
like  a  board,  and  a  tremendously  violent 
blow  is  necessary  to  drive  it  to  the  ground. 

It  is  the  record  deep-sea  diver  who  is 
shown  in  the  next  photo.,  and  he  recovered 
a  great  quantity  of  treasure — silver  bars,  to 
be  precise  —  after  five  and  a  half  years' 
immersion  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
ship  was  the  s.s.  Skyro,  sunk  in  April,  1891, 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  in  180ft.  of  water. 
Her  total  cargo  was  valued  at  ^30,000. 
She  struck  the  Mexiddo  reef,  and  passed 
over  it,  and  then  went  down  in  deep 
water  two  miles  off  the  coast.  The  diver 
himself  is  a  young  Spaniard  of  splendid 
physique,  named  Angel  Erostarbe,  and, 
astonishing  to  relate,  he  had  never  before 
acted  in  this  capacity.  After  a  few 
descents  he  recovered  20,000  dollars  worth 
of  silver,  remaining  below  on  the  average 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  each  time. 
Altogether  he  made  forty-four  descents, 
notwithstanding  that  the  air  and  water 
pressure  at  so  tremendous  a  depth  was 


731b.  to  the 
square  inch. 

Everyone 
has  heard  of 
the  buoyancy 
of  the  water  of 
the  Dead  Sea, 
and,  therefore, 
will  be  inter- 
ested in  our 
next  photo., 
which  shows 
three  tourists 
floating  in  that 
dense  brine. 
It  is  virtually 
impossible  to 
sink  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  and 
so  great  is  the 
quantity  of  salt 
in  the  water, 
that  if  you  dip 
your  hand  in 
and  draw  it  out 
again,  you  will  immediately  see  the  salt  crystal- 
lizing in  the  sun.    It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
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ANGEL  EROSTARBE,  WHO  HOLDS  THE  RECORD  FOR  DEEP  SEA  DIVING. 

From  a  Photo.' 
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THE  BUOYANCY  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

From  copyright  stereo,  photo,  by  Underwood  <5^  Underwood. 

an  involuntary  mouthful  of  Dead  Sea  water 
is  a  horrible  experience,  never  likely  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  bather.  However,  if  you 
don't  stay  in  the  water  too  long,  a  swim  in 
the  Dead  Sea  is  a  very  extraordinary  and 
pleasurable  experience.  The  shores,  as  is 
well  known,  are  strangely  desolate,  and  they  are 
strewn  with  bits  of  wood  and  branches  of  trees 
all  incrusted  with  brine  in  the  most  curious 
manner,  and  woe  unto  anyone  who  goes  into  this 
water  having  open  cuts  or  scratches  on  his  body. 


Ladies  will  be  interested  in  our  next 
reproduction,  which  is  from  a  photo,  of  a 
Chinese  wedding  procession.  The  Chinese 
place  a  significance  upon  every  colour,  and 
in  connection  with  a  wedding  red  obtains 
a  deep-rooted,  mysterious  importance,  the 
next  bridal  colour  in  value  being  gold.  At 
a  betrothal,  the  bridegroom-elect  sends  his 
sweetheart  a  pair  of  bracelets,  fastened 
together  with  a  piece  of  red  ribbon  or  cord. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  drain  two  wine- 
cups  at  the  wedding,  which  are  also  con- 
nected by  a  red  cord.  In  Northern  China 
the  attendants  wear  a  tall  felt  hat,  and  each 
hat  has  a  red  feather  stuck  upright  in  it. 
The  attendants  also  carry  the  wedding 
presents.  A  sedan-chair,  such  as  is  seen  in 
the  background  of  our  photo.,  bears  the 
bride  herself.  In  South  China  a  sedan 
most  wonderfully  gilded  is  used  by  the 
wealthy  classes,  and  it  is  decorated  with 
what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  brilliant 
inlaid  stones,  but  which  are  in  reality  the 
glossy  feathers  of  the  king-fisher.  A  hand- 
some cloth  of  glowing  red  with  trimmed 
borders  is  also  thrown  over  the  chair.  In 
the  case  of  the  poorer  classes  red  is  also 
the  prevailing  bridal  colour,  and  a  chair  of 
ordinary  carved  wood,  painted  a  bright  red, 
is  used.  Above  the  door  of  the  chair  a  kind  of 
charm  is  placarded  or  hung  upon  a  red  cloth. 
The  chair  itself  is  sent  by  the  bridegroom, 
accompanied  by  what  corresponds  to  our 
best  man.  This  functionary  brings  with  him 
a  letter  written  in  yellow  or  gold  upon  red 
paper,  praying  the  lady  to  enter  and  take 
her    place.     Men   dressed    all    in   red,  and 


From  a\  Chinese  wedding  procession,  [Photo, 
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THE  DRAGON  BOAT  FESTIVAL — AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CHINESE  REGATTA. 


[P/ioto. 


races  are  very 
exciting,  and  are 
witnessed  by 
crowds  of  people. 
The  course  is 
usually  from  one 
side  of  the  river 
to  the  other. 
Oddly  enough, 
they  do  not 
a  1  w  a  ys  end 
peacefully.  As  a 
fact,  they  gener- 
ally result  in  a 
boisterous  riot, 
with  fierce  fights 
among  the  con- 
tending crews. 
On  account  of 
these  disturb- 
ances, the  city 
officials  annually 
post  proclama- 
tions when  the 
feast  is  due  for- 


carrying  red  parcels  containing  the  presents,  fall 
into  the  procession.  Other  bearers  carry  boards 
and  banners,  inscribed  in  golden  letters  upon  a 
red  ground.  These  banners  tell  the  pedigree  of 
both  parties.  Behind  the  bearers  come  other 
attendants  with  long  poles,  on  which  are  hung 
very  handsome  lanterns.  The  bridal  veil  is  of 
bright  crimson  hue,  and  her  dress  regal  gold  and 
scarlet. 

The  next  two  illustrations  refer  to  the  most 
peculiar  boat-race  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
custom  almost  universal  in  China  called  "  The 
Dragon  Boat  Festival."  It  is  held  during  the 
fifth  moon,  and  takes  the  form  of  boat-races, 
theatrical  performances,  and  a  general  holiday 
for  a  few  days.  The  custom  is  said  to  have 
originated  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  tragic 
fate  of  a  patriotic  official  of  the  State  of  Tsu. 
In  those  days  China  was  divided  into  several 
States,  rivals  to  each  other,  and  ever  engaged 
in  petty  warfare.  The  boats  used  in  the  races 
are  long  and  narrow,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
photo.  Only  two  men  are  able  to  sit  abreast. 
A  dragon's  head  and  tail  are  fixed  to  the  bow 
and  stern.  The  majority  of  the  crew  use  short 
paddles,  but  a  few  of  the  men  stand  up  and 
use  long  oars.  One  man  stands  in  the  bow 
and  directs  the  steersman  by  pointing  with  a 
carved  staff  in  the  direction  he  wants  the 
boat  to  go.  Another  stands  in  the  middle 
beating  a  gong,  to  which  the  paddlers  keep 
time.  Yet  another  official  fires  off  charges  of 
gunpowder  rammed  into  an  iron  retort.  The 


bidding  the  hold- 
ing of  races.  The 
people  invariably 
rebel,  and  insist  on 
the  races  being 
held,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  officials 
have  to  give  in  and 
hope  for  peace. 
The  second  illustra- 
tion is  an  original 
invitation  sent  by 
the  head  man  of  a 
district  to  a  Euro- 
pean to  attend  the 
races.  When  the 
invitation  is  re- 
ceived a  subscrip- 
tion is  expected,  to 
help  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of 
prizes,  theatricals, 
etc.  This  is  the 
translation  :  "  On 
the  fifth  moon,  the 
13th,  14th,  and 
15th  will  be 
marked  by  the 
Great  Dragon 
Boat  gathering. 
Mr.  Ting  is  re- 
spectfully invited 
to  attend.  The 
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INVITATION  CARD  TO  THE  CHINESE 
BOAT-RACE. 
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HOW  THE  NEWFOUNDLANDERS  CONVEY  FIREWOOD  OVER  THE  FROZEN  RIVERS. 

From  a  Photo,  by  S.  H.  Parsons,  St.  Johns. 


head  man  of  the  south  presents  his  respects." 
The  next  photo,  shows  a  very  impressive 
procession  of  bundles  of  firewood  being 
conducted  by  stalwart  Newfoundlanders 
over  a  frozen  river.  This  photo,  was  taken 
in  Harbour  Grace,  the  second  largest  town 
in  Newfoundland,  the  population  of  which 
was  about  7,000.  All  Newfoundlanders 
being  born  sailors,  they  think  that  when  they 
are  on  shore  they  should  make  use  of  the 
same  appliances  as  they  have  for  the  sea, 
and  very  often  the  result  is  both  curious 
and  striking,  as  in  this  photograph.  You 
will  observe  that  dogs  are  supposed  to 
assist  in  pulling  the  bundles  of  logs,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  force  of  the 
wind  alone  is  enough  to  urge  along  the 
curious  little  sledges  on  which  the  logs  are 
loaded. 

The  extraordinary  photo,  here  repro- 
duced depicts  one  of  the  most  curious  rail- 
way accidents  on  record.  The  lady  to  whom 
the  photo,  belongs  writes  as  follows  :  We 
were  going  to  the  Dolomites,  but  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  where  we  were  going 
to  stay  wired  that  our  rooms  would  not  be 
ready  until  twenty-four  hours  later  than  the 
time  originally  arranged.  Next  morning, 
however,  we  set  off  on 
reached  Innsbruck 

fashion.  Here  I  overheard  the  first  rumours 
of  an  accident  which,  however,  I  in  no  way 
connected  with  anything  on  the  Brenner 
line,  by  which  way  we  were  to  travel  from 
Innsbruck  to  Botzen. 

The  afternoon  was  brilliantly  fine  as  we 


them  lyi 
realistic, 


set  off,  and  the  scenery  was  both 
beautiful  and  majestic.  The  Alps 
towered  above  us  and  the  river 
leapt  and  sparkled  below.  The 
actual  distance  from  Innsbruck  to 
Botzen  is  only  fifty-two  miles,  but 
the  track  widens  in  such  a  way  that 
the  journey  is  extended  to  seventy- 
eight  miles.  We  were  just  emerging 
from  the  last  of  the  twenty-seven 
tunnels,  and  I  was  standing  in  the 
corridor  with  several  fellow-passen- 
gers, when,  to  our  utter  amazement, 
we  beheld  the  grim  sight  of  which 
the  accompanying  photograph — 
taken  the  next  morning — gives  but 
a  vague  idea.  Just  beneath  us  lay 
the  mangled  remains  of  what  had 
but  the  day  before,  at  the  selfsame 
hour,  been  the  Brenner  Express 
from  Innsbruck,  and  I  realized  for 
the  first  time  the  meaning  of  tele- 
scoped railway  carriages  as  I  saw 
ng  before  me.  Even  more  horribly 
however,  was  the   powerful  engine, 


our  journey,  and 
in   very  humdrum 
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A  TRAIN  WRECKED  BY  A  STONE. 


[Photo. 
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IDENTIFYING  THE  DEAD  AFTER  THE  GREAT  MOSCOW  DISASTER. 


which  lay  impotent  on  the  bank,  twisted, 
bent,  and  battered  almost  beyond  recognition. 
We  soon  learnt  that  the  cause  of  the  disaster 
was  a  most  unusual  one.  A  gigantic  boulder 
or  piece  of  rock  had  been  loosened  from  the 
mountain  side,  and  without  the  slightest  wa-rning 
fell  over  the  track  and  on  to  the  pass  with  such 
terrific  force  as  to  injure  the  rails  and  cause  the 
rapidly  approaching  express  to  swerve  and  dash 
over  the  bank.  The  engine  and  tender 
were  hurled  on  to  the  pass,  while  the 
three  following  carriages  remained 
hanging  on  the  slope.  The  mail-car 
was  totally  wrecked,  and  the  engine- 
driver  and  guard  were  both  found  to 
be  terribly  injured.  The  most  dread- 
ful of  all  was  the  fate  of  the  stoker. 
The  poor  fellow  lay  for  thirteen  hours 
buried  under  the  boiler  of  the  engine, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic  efforts 
to  save  him,,  it  was  only  by  cutting  off 
his  right  foot  that  he  could  at  last  be 
extricated,  and  borne  to  the  hospital 
at  Botzen. 

A  terribly  impressive  photograph  is 
next  reproduced  bearing  upon  the 
memorable  disaster  that  marked  the 
coronation  of  the  present  Czar.  You 
will  remember  that  many  hundreds 
of  people  were  crushed  to  death  on 
the  great  plain  outside  Moscow,  in 
the  mad  and  uncontrolled  rush  that 
took  place  to  obtain  the  pitiful  little  a] 


souvenirs  of 
sweets,  sausage, 
and  mug.  The 
bodies  seen  in 
this  photo,  are 
merely  part  of  the 
line  of  a  similar 
width  which  ex- 
tended over-a  mile 
in  length.  The 
people  walking 
past  are  identify- 
ing their  dead. 
Behind  are  seen 
the  booths  where 
the  presents  were 
distributed,  and 
spectators  are 
seen  on  their 
roofs.  The  flags 
are  still  fl  y  i  n  g 
which  marked 
the  festal  occa- 
sion. This  photo- 
graph had  to  be 
smuggled  over  to 
this  country  behind  another  print  in  the  photo, 
album,  so  that  it  is  an  absolutely  unique 
production. 

That  very  little  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  matter  of  agricultural  implements  in  Spain  is 
evidenced  by  the  next  photo.,  which  shows  a 
very  primitive  harrow  in  action.  The  photo,  was 
taken  during  a  riding  tour  in  the  province  of 
Aragon.    This  harrow  is  simply  a  long  pole  with 
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A   PRIMITIVE  SPANISH  HARROW. 


[Photo. 
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PUBLIC  WRITING  BOOTHS   IN  BARCELONA. 


{Photo. 


extraordinary  accident  to 
the  Belgium  mail  steamer 
Marie  Henriette,  which  is 
quite  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  Channel 
service.  On  the  night  of 
March  23rd  last,  when  half- 
way between  Ostend  and 
Dover,  the  Marie  Hen- 
riette was  struck  by  a  terrific 
sea,  which  not  only  snapped 
off  the  enormous  shaft  as 
though  it  had  been  a 
match,  but  also  carried 
clean  away  her  immense 
paddle-wheel  weighing  at 
least  fifty  tons.  The  parting 
of  the  wheel  caused  a  ter- 
rific wrench,  which  also  car- 


a  few  iron  teeth  in  it,  and  on  this  pole  the 
drivers  stand,  or  rather  balance  themselves,  in 
order  to  weigh  it  down  whilst  it  is  being  dragged 
over  the  ground.  Notice  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  mules  are  hitched  in  by  means  of  a 
wooden  yoke,  coupling  the  two  animals  together. 

Another  very  interesting  Spanish  photo,  is  next 
reproduced.  Among  the  nations  of  the  West, 
Spain  has  preserved  most  of  the  picturesque 
life  of  the  past.  In  towns  like  Barcelona  the 
contrast  between  the  new  and  old  is  most 
striking.  The  watchman,  with  pike  and  lantern, 
goes  his  nightly  rounds  not  far  from  a  fine 
street  brilliantly  lighted  by  electric  light.  The 
accompanying  photo.,  taken  by  a  member  of  the 
Toynbee  Travellers'  Club, 
represents  the  booths  of 
the  public  scribes  hard 
by  the  Rambla,  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  Barcelona. 
It  is  from  here,  for  a 
small  consideration,  the 
illiterate  may  have  any- 
thing indited,  from  the 
poetry  of  a  love  epistle  to 
the  prosaic  application  for 
a  menial  situation.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the 
announcements  that 
scribe  No.  1  combines  the 
art  of  painting  with  that 
of  literature,  and  that  all 
add  to  their  activities  the 
business  of  registry- office 
for  servants. 

Very  interesting  to 
cross  Channel  passengers 
will  the  next  photograph 
be  found.     It  shows  an 


ried  away  part  of  the  paddle- 
box  and  the  spring  beam,  but  the  wheel  became 
completely  detached  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way,  and  sank  without  further  damage  to  the  hull. 
Naturally  the  removal  of  such  a  heavy  mass  on 
one  side  caused  the  vessel  to  have  a  decided  list, 
but,  thanks  to  the  very  skilful  way  in  which  she 
was  handled,  she  reached  Dover  in  safety.  On 
her  way  back  to  Ostend  in  a  crippled  condition, 
her  commander,  Captain  Vanden  Kerchove, 
seeing  signals  of  distress  in  the  North  Sea,  went 
to  the  rescue,  and  found  a  barque  in  great 
danger,  whose  crew  had  been  without  food  for 
four  days.  After  attending  to  the  immediate 
wants  of  these  people,  the  Marie  Henriettas 
captain  towed  the  vessel  into  Ostend. 
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THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  STEAMER  ACCIDENT  ON  RECORD. 
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LOUIS  DE  ROUGEMONT. 

From  a  Photo,  by  George  Nevmes,  Limited. 
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The  Adventures  of  Louis  De  Rougemont. 

BEING  A  NARRATIVE   OF  THE   MOST  AMAZING   EXPERIENCES   A  MAN 

EVER   LIVED   TO  TELL. 

We  now  commence  what  may  truly  be  described  as  the  most  amazing  story  a  man  ever  lived  to  tell.  In  all  the  annals 
of  geographical  science  there  is  practically  but  one  case  that  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  M.  de  Rougemont's 
— but  in  that  instance  the  man  returned  to  civilization  a  hopeless  idiot,  having  lost  his  reason  years  before,  amidst  his 
appalling  surroundings.  Quite  apart  from  the  world-wide  interest  of  M.  de  Rougemont's  narrative  of  adventure,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  after  his  thirty  years'  experience  as  a  cannibal  chief  in  the  wilds  of  unexplored  Australia,  his  contri- 
butions to  science  will  be  simply  above  all  price.  He  has  already  appeared  before  such  eminent  geographical  experts 
as  Dr.  J.  Scott-Keltie  and  Dr.  Hugh  R.  Mill,  who  have  heard  his  story  and  checked  it  by  means  of  their  unrivalled 
collection  of  latest  reports,  charts,  and  works  of  travel.  These  well-known  experts  are  quite  satisfied  that  not  only  is 
M.  de  Rougemont's  narrative  perfectly  accurate,  but  that  it  is  of  the  very  highest  scientific  value.  We  also  have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  M.  de  Rougemont  to  read  an  important  paper  before 
that  great  scientific  body,  the  Briiish  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  their  next  congress,  which  will 
be  held  in  September,  at  Bristol.  Other  learned  bodies  have  welcomed  M.  de  Rougemont  with  open  arms,  but  we 
will  announce  further  particulars  later.  The  narrative  is  taken  down  verbatim  from  M.  de  Rougemont's  lips,  and 
apart  from  all  outside  authorities  and  experts,  we  have  absolutely  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  M.  de  Rougemont's 

accuracy  in  every  minute  particular. 

me  to  return  to  France 
and  report  myself  as  a 
conscript ;  but  against  this 
my  mother  resolutely  set 
her  face.  I  fancy  my 
father  wanted  me  to  take 
up  the  army  as  a  career, 
but  in  deference  to  my 
mother's  wishes  I  re- 
mained with  her  in  Swit- 
zerland for  some  time 
longer.  She  and  I  had 
many  talks  about  my 
future,  and  she  advised 
me  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
East  and  see  what  the 
experience  of  travel  would 
do  for  me.  Neither  of  us 
had  any  definite  project 
in  view,  but  at  length  my 
mother  gave  me  about 
7,000  francs  and  I  set  out 
for  Cairo,  intending  even- 
tually to  visit  some  of  the 
French  possessions  in  the 
Far  East,  and  there,  if 
possible,  carve  out  a  career 
for  myself.  I  only  stayed 
a  few  days  in  the  wonder- 
ful metropolis  of  Egypt  ; 
its  noises,  its  cosmopolitan- 
ism, its  crowds — these  and 
many  other  considerations 
drove  me  from  the  city, 
and  I  set  out  for  Singapore. 


WAS  born  in 
Paris,  in  the 
year  1844.  My 
father  was  a 
fairly  prosper- 
ous man  of  business — a 
wholesale  shoe  merchant, 
in  fact ;  but  when  I  was 
about  ten  years  old,  my 
mother,  in  consequence 
of  certain  domestic  dif- 
ferences, took  me  to  live 
with  her  at  Montreux,  and 
other  places  in  Switzer- 
land, where  I  was  edu- 
cated. 

Boys  soon  begin 
^fef  to  display  their 
bent,  and  mine, 
curiously  enough,  was  in 
the  direction  of  geology. 
I  was  constantly  bringing 
home  pieces  of  stone  and 
minerals,  and  asking  ques- 
tions about  their  origin 
and  history.  My  dear 
mother  encouraged  me  in 
this,  and  later  on  I 
frequently  went  to  FreiJ 
burg,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
to  get  a  practical  insight 
into  smelting.  When  I 
was  about  nineteen,  how- 
ever, a  message  arrived 
from  my  father,  directing 
Vol.  i.— 33. 
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I  had  not  been  many  days  in  that  place 
jeJfsen.  when,  chancing  to  make  inquiries 
at  a  store  kept  by  a  Mr.  Shakespeare, 
I  was  casually  introduced  to  a  Dutch  pearl- 
fisher  named  Peter  Jensen.  This  was  in  1863. 
We  grew  quite  friendly,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
had  a  small  forty-ton  schooner  at  Batavia,  named 
the  Veielland,  in  which  sturdy  little  craft  he  used 
to  go  on  his  pearling  expeditions. 

"  I  am  now,"  he  said,  "  about  to  organize  a 
trip  to  some  pearling  grounds  off  the  south  of 
New  Guinea,  but  I  have  not  sufficient  capital  to 
defray  the  preliminary  expenses." 

This  hint  I  took,  and  I  offered  to  join  him. 
He  at  once  agreed,  and  we  commenced  our  pre- 


'  I  ARRANGE  TO  GO  PEARL  FISHING  WITH  I'ETER  JENSEN 


parations  without  delay.  Now,  when  a  pearler 
engaged  a  crew  of  native  divers  in  those  days, 
he  had  to  deposit  beforehand  with  the  Dutch 
Government  a  certain  sum  for  each  man  enter- 
ing his  service,  this  money  being  a  guarantee 
that  the  man  would  get  his  wages.  Well,  I 
placed  practically  all  the  money  that  I  had  with 
me  at  Captain  Jensen's  disposal,  provided  he 
gave  me  a  share  in  the  venture  we  were  about 
to  undertake.  "We  will  not,"  he  said,  "  draw 
up  an  agreement  here,  but  we  will  do  so  at 
Batavia,"  and  forthwith  we  set  sail  for  that 
place.     Here  the  contract  was  duly  drawn  up, 


and  the  vessel  fitted  out  for  the  voyage.  We 
next  went  over  to  the  islands  of  the  Dutch 
Archipelago  and  engaged  forty  experienced 
Malay  divers  to  accompany  us.  Jensen  was 
very  particular  in  selecting  the  men,  each  being 
required  to  demonstrate  his  capabilities  before 
us.  A  native  serang,  or  "  boss,"  was  appointed 
as  chief,  or  foreman,  over  the  Malays,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  take  with  him  his  wife  and 
her  maid. 

At  last  everything  was  ready,  and  when 
PeaSfng.  we  sailed  for  the  pearling  grounds, 
our  crew  numbered  forty-four  all  told, 
not  including  a  fine  dog  that  belonged  to  the 
captain.    This  dog,  which  played  so  important 
— nay,  so  vitally  important — a  part  in  my 
strange  after-life,  was  given  to  Jensen  at 
Batavia. 

As  you  may  suppose,  my  knowledge  of 
seamanship  was  very  limited  indeed,  but 
my  friend,  Peter  Jensen,  interested  himself 
in  me  very  much,  so  that  I  soon  began  to 
pick  up  a  good  deal  of  useful  knowledge. 
We  passed  a  great  many  beautiful  tropical 
islands  on  our  way,  and  occasionally  we 
landed  on  one  of  them  to  buy  fresh  pro- 
visions, in  the  shape  of  fowls,  pigs,  fruit, 
etc.    We  then  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea.     The  voyage  thence  was  accom- 
plished without  the   slightest   hitch,  the 
divers  spending  most  of  their  time  in 
singing  and  playing  like  little  children, 
in  the  best  of  good  spirits.     Our  good 
craft  only  drew  between  7ft.  and  8ft.  of 
water,  so  that  we  were  able  to  venture 
very  close  in-shore  whenever  it  was  n?ces- 
'  sary.     At  length,  about  a  month  after 
starting,  we  reached  a  likely  spot  where 
the  captain   thought  that  the  precious 
shells  might  be  found  ;  here  we  anchored, 
and  the  divers  quickly  got  to  work.  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  that  we  carried 
a  large  whale-boat,  and  about  half-a-dozen 
frail  little  "  shell  "  boats  for  the  use  of 
the  divers. 

The  comings  and  goings  of  the  various 
pearling  expeditions  were  of  course  regulated  by 
the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  tide.  The 
captain  himself  went  out  first  of  all  in  the  whale- 
boat,  and  from  it  prospected  for  shells  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crystal  sea.  The  water  was  mar- 
vellously transparent,  and  leaning  over  the  side 
of  the  boat  Jensen  peered  eagerly  into  his  sea- 
telescope,  which  is  simply  a  metal  cylinder  with 
a  lens  at  the  bottom. 

The  big  whale-boat  was  followed  at  a 
Routine,  respectful  distance  by  the  flotilla  of 
smaller  boats,  each  containing  from 
four  to  six  Malays.    When  Jensen  discerned  a 
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likely  spot  through  his  peculiar  telescope,  he  gave 
the  signal  for  a  halt,  and  before  you  could  realize 
what  was  going  to  happen,  the  native  divers  had 
tumbled  out  of  their  boats,  and  were  swimming 
in  a  weird  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trans- 
lucent sea.    As  a  rule,  one  man  was  left  in  the 
boat  to  look  after  it,  whilst  the  others  went 
below.     Not  only  did  these  divers  wear  no 
mechanical   "  dress,"  but 
they  used  no  stimulants  or 
palliatives  of  any  kind  to 
aid  them  in  their  work.  All 
they  carried  was  a  small 
sheath-knife  hung  from  the 


JENSEN    USING  THE  SEA  TELESCOPE  TO  LOOK   FOR   LIKELY  PEARL  HANKS. 


waist  by  a  piece  of  string.  The  water  for 
the  most  part  was  only  two  or  three  fathoms 
deep,  but  sometimes  it  would  be  as  much 
as  eight  fathoms,  which  was  the  greatest 
depth  to  which  the  men  cared  to  go.  When  he 
reached  the  bottom,  the  diver  would  grope 
about  for  shells,  and  generally  return  to  the 
surface  with  a  couple,  held  in  his  left  hand  and 
hugged  against  his  breast ;  the  right  hand  was 
kept  free  and  directed  his  movements  in  swim- 
ming. Each  diver  seldom  remained  under 
water  more  than  one  minute,  and  on  coming  to 
the  surface  he  would  take  a  "  spell "  of  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

As  fast  as  the  shells  were  brought  into  the 
boat  they  were  put  into  a  separate  little  pile, 
which  was  respected  absolutely,  and  could  be 
always  recognised  as  belonging  to  its  owner. 
The  bed  of  the  sea  at  these  pearling  grounds  is 
usually  coral,  with  innumerable  holes  of  different 
depths  and  sizes  dotted  all  over  it.    It  was  in 


these  recesses  that  the  best  shells  were  mostly 
found. 

The  marine  vegetation  down  in  these 
SBeruUe"?  seas  was  always  of  extreme  beauty  ; 

there  were  stately  trees  that  waved 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  though  under  the 
influence  of  a  gentle  breeze  ;  there  were  high, 
luxuriant  grasses,  and  innumerable  plants  of 
endless  variety  and 
colour.  The  coral 
rocks,  too,  were  of  gor- 
geous hues  —  yellow, 
blue,  red,  and  white  ; 
but  a  peculiar  thing 
was  that  the  moment 
you  brought  a  piece 
of  this  rock  up  to  the 
surface,  the  lovely 
colour  it  possessed 
whilst  in  the  water 
gradually  faded  away. 

The  illusion  of  a 
submarine  forest  was 
further  heightened  by 
the  droves  of  gaily- 
coloured  fish  that 
flitted  in  and  out 
among  the  branches. 
The  diving  expeditions 
went  away  from  the 
ship  with  the  ebb  tide, 
and  returned  with  the 
flow.  Sometimes  their 
search  would  take 
them  long  distances 
away,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion they  were  work- 
ing fully  ten  miles 
from  the  Veielland.  When  the  water  suddenly 
became  rough,  rendering  the  divers  unable  to 
paddle  their  own  little  skiffs  back  to  the 
ship,  they  made  their  way  to  the  whale-boat, 
clambered  aboard,  and  returned  in  her, 
trailing  their  own  craft  at  the  stern.  But 
you  may  be  asking,  what  was  I  doing 
during  these  pearling  expeditions  ?  Well,  I 
was  intrusted  with  the  important  duty  of 
receiving  the  oysters  from  the  men,  and  credit- 
ing each  with  the  number  he  delivered.  Thus 
I  was  always  left  alone  on  the  ship — save  for 
the  dog ;  because  even  the  two  Malay  women 
frequently  went  out  diving,  and  they  were 
credited  for  work  done  precisely  as  the  men  were. 
These  divers,  by  the  way,  were  remarkably 
honest ;  they  never  seemed  to  trouble  about  the 
value  of  the  treasure  they  were  constantly  bring- 
ing to  the  surface,  and  thought  themselves  well 
paid  if  they  were  given  plenty  of  rice  and  fish, 
turtles'  eggs  and  fowls,  in   addition  to  such 
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luxuries  as  spices,  coffee,  and  "  Brummagem  " 
jewellery,  of  a  kind  which  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  Each  expedition  would 
be  absent  perhaps  six  hours,  and  on  its 
return  each  diver  generally  had  between  twenty 
and  forty  shells  to  hand  over  to  me.  These  I 
arranged  in  long. rows  on  the 
deck,  and  I  allowed  them  to 
remain  there  all  night.  Next 
day  I  cleaned  them  by  scraping 
off  the  coral  from  the  shells, 
and  then  opened  them  with  an 
ordinary  dinner-knife.  Of  course, 
every  oyster  did  not  produce 
a  pearl ;  in  fact,  I  have  opened 
as  many  as  a  hundred  con- 
secutive shells  without  finding 
a  single  pearl.  The  gems  are 
hidden  away  in  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  oyster,  and  have  to  be 
removed  by  pressure  of  the 
thumb.  The  empty  shells  are 
then  thrown  in  a  heap  on  one 
side  and  afterwards  carefully 
stowed  away,  as  they  constitute 
a  valuable  cargo  in  themselves, 
being  worth — at  that  time,  at 
any  rate  (1864) — from  £200 
to  ^250  a  ton.  All  the  pearls 
I  found  I  placed  in  a  walnut 
jewel  -  case  measuring  about 
14m.  by  8in.  by  6in.  The  value 
of  the  treasure  increased  day 
by  day,  until  it  amounted  to 
many  thousands  of  pounds  ; 
but  of  this  more  hereafter.  I 
did  not  know  much  of  the 
value  of  pearls  then — how  could 
I,  having  had  no  previous 
experience  ? 

Captain  Jensen,  how- 
ever, assured  me  at 
the  end  of  the  season 
that  we  had  something  like 
^50,000  worth  of  pearls 
aboard,  to  say  nothing  about  the  value  of 
the  shells,  of  which  we  had  about  thirty  tons. 
The  oysters  themselves  we  found  very  poor 
eating,  and  no  one  on  board  cared  about  them. 
Some  of  the  oysters  contained  one  pearl,  others 
two,  three,  and  even  four.  One  magnificent 
specimen  I  came  across  produced  no  fewer 
than  a  dozen  fine  pearls,  but  that  of  course 
was  very  exceptional.  The  largest  gem  I 
ever  found  was  shaped  just  like  a  big  cube, 
more  than  an  inch  square.  It  was,  however, 
comparatively  worthless.  Actually  the  finest 
specimen  that  passed  through  my  hands  was 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  of  exquisite 


A  Fortune 
in  Pearls. 


colour  and  shape.  Some  of  the  pearls  were  of 
a  beautiful  rose  colour,  others  yellow,  but  most 
were  pure  white. 

The  greatest  enemy  the  divers  had  to  fear  in 
these  waters  was  the  dreaded  octopus,  whose 
presence  occasioned  far  greater  panic  than  the 
appearance  of  a  mere  shark. 

These  loathsome  monsters 
would   sometimes   come  and 
throw  their  horrible  tentacleB 
over  the  side  of  the  frail  Craft 
from  which   the   divers  were 
working,  and  actually  fasten  on 
to  the  men  themselves,  drag- 
ging them  out  into  the  water. 
At  other  times  octopuses  have 
been  known  to  attack  the  divers 
down  below,  and  hold  them 
relentlessly  under  water  until 
life  was  extinct.    One  of  our 
own  men  had  a  terribly  narrow 
escape  from  one  of  these  fear- 
ful creatures.    I  must 
explain,  however,  that 
each    evening,  when 
the    divers  returned 
from  pearl  fishing,  they 
roped  all  their  little 
skiffs  together  and  let 
them  lie  astern  of  the 
schooner.    Well,  one 
night  the  wind  rose 
and  rain  fell  heavily, 
U  with  the   result  that 

next  morning  all  the 
little  boats  were  found 
more  or  less  water- 
logged. Some  of  the 
Malays  were  told  off 
to  go  and  bale  them 
out.  Whilst  they  were 
at  work  one  of  the 
men  saw  a  mysterious- 
looking  black  object 
in  the  sea,  which  so 
attracted  his  curiosity  that  he  dived  overboard 
to  find  out  what  it  was.  He  had  barely  reached 
the  water,  however,  when  an  immense  octopus 
rose  into  view,  and  at  once  made  for  the 
terrified  man,  who  instantly  saw  his  danger,  and 
with  great  presence  of  mind  promptly  turned 
and  scrambled  back  into  the  boat. 

The  terrible  creature  was  after  him, 
an  octopul  however,  and  to  the  horror  of  the 
onlookers  it  extended  its  great  flexible 
tentacles,  enveloped  the  entire  boat,  man,  and 
all,  and  then  dragged  the  whole  down  under 
the  crystal  sea.  The  diver's  horrified  com- 
rades rushed  to  his  assistance,  and  an  attempt 
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was  made  to  kill  the  octopus  with  a  har- 
poon, but  without  success.  Several  of  his 
more  resourceful  companions  then  dived  into 
the  water  with  a  big  net  made  of  rope, 
which  they  took  right  underneath  the  octopus, 
entangling  the  creature  and  its  still  living 
prey.  The  next  step  was  to  drag  up  both 
man  and  octopus  into  the  whale-boat;  and  this 


done,  the  unfortunate  Malay  was  at  length  seized 
by  his  legs,  and  dragged  by  sheer  force  out  of  the 
frightful  embrace,  more  dead  than  alive.  How- 
ever, we  soon  revived  him  by  putting  him  in  a 
very  hot  bath,  the  water  being  at  such  a  tem- 
perature as  actually  to  blister  his  skin.  It  is 
most  remarkable  that  the  man  wa,s  not  altogether 
drowned,  as  he  had  been  held  under  water  bj 
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A  TERRIFYING  MOMENT — A  STRANGE  MONSTER  REARS  UP  BEFORE  ME 


the  tentacles  of  the  octopus  for  rather  more  than 
two  minutes.  But,  like  all  the  Malays  of  our 
party,  this  man  carried  a  knife,  which  he  used 
to  very  good  purpose  on  the  monster's  body 
when  first  it  dragged  him  under  the  water. 
These  repeated  stabs  caused 
the  creature  to  keep  rolling 
about  on  the  surface.  The 
unhappy  man  was  in  this  way 
enabled  to  get  an  occasional 
breath  of  air,  otherwise  he 
must  infallibly  have  been 
drowned.  The  octopus  had 
an  oval  body,  and  was  provided 
with  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of 
tentacles — six  very 
large  ones  and 
many  smaller  ones 
of  varying  sizes. 
It  was  a  horrible- 
looking  creature, 
with  a  flat,  slimy 
body,  yellowish 
white  in  colour, 
with  black  spots, 
and  a  hideous 
cavity  of  a  mouth, 
without  teeth.  It 
is  the  tentacles  of  the  creature  that  are  so 
dreaded,  on  account  of  the  immense  sucking 
power  which  they  possess. 

After  this  incident  the  divers  always  took  a 
tomahawk  with  them  on  their  expeditions,  in 
order  to  lop  off  the  tentacles  of  any  octopus  that 
might  try  to  attack  them.  And,  by  the  way,  we 
saw  many  extraordinary  creatures  during  our 
cruise.  I  myself  had  a  serious  fright  one  day 
whilst  indulging  in  a  swim. 

We  had  anchored  in  about  five  fathoms, 
A  Fright.'8  ar)d  when  I  was  proceeding  leisurely 
away  from  the  vessel  a  monstrous 
fish,  fully  2 oft.  long,  with  an  enormous  hairy 
head  and  fierce,  fantastic  moustaches,  sud- 
denly reared  up  out  of  the  water,  high  into  the 
air.  I  must  say  that  the  sight  absolutely 
unmanned  me  for  the  moment,  and  when 
this  extraordinary  creature  opened  his 
enormous  mouth  in  my  direction,  I  gave 
myself  up  for  lost.  It  did  not  molest 
me,  however,  and  I  got  back  to  the  ship 
safely,  but  it  was  some  little  time  before 
I  recovered  from  the  terrible  fright. 

Occasionally  we  were  troubled  with 
sharks,  but  the  Malays  did  not  appear 
to  be  very  much  afraid  of  them.  On 
the  contrary,  our  divers  sought  them. 
Their  method  of  capturing  sharks,  by 
the  way,  was  almost  incredible  in  its 


simplicity  and  daring,  Three  or  four  of  our 
divers  would  go  out  in  a  boat  and  allow  them- 
selves to  drift  into  a  big  school  of  sharks.  Then 
one  man,  possessed  of  more  nerve  than  the  rest, 
would  bend  over  the  side  and  smartly  prick 

the  first  shark  he 
came  across  with 
a  spear  taken  out 
for  the  purpose. 
The  moment  he 
had  succeeded  in 
this  the  other 
occupants  of  the 
boat  would  com- 
mence yelling  and 
howling  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  at 
the  same  time 
beating  the  water 
with  their  paddles, 
in  order  to  frighten 
away  the  sharks. 
This  invariably 
succeeded,  but, 
amazing  to  relate, 
the  shark  that  had 
been  pricked 
always  came  back 
alone  a  few 
minutes  later  to  see  what  it  was  that  had 
pricked  him.  When  he  is  seen  coming  in 
the  direction  of  the  boat,  the  Malay  who  has 
accosted  him  in  this  way  quietly  dives  overboard, 
armed  only  with  his  small  knife  and  a  short 
stick  of  hard  wood,  exactly  like  a  butcher's 
skewer,  about  five  inches  in  length,  and  pointed 
at  each  end. 

The  man  floats  stationary  on  the 
ixt?aordinary.surface  of  the  sea,  and,  naturally, 

the  shark  makes  for  him.  As  the 
creature  rolls  over  to  bite,  the  wily  Malay  glides 
out  of  his  way  with  a  few  deft  strokes  of  the 
left  hand,  whilst  with  the  right  he  deliberately 
plants  the  pointed  skewer  in  an  upright  position 
between  the  open  jaws  of  the  expectant  shark. 


ONE  OF  OUR  DIVERS   PLANTING  HIS  '  SKEWEJR'  BETWEEN   THE  SHARK'S  JAWS.."' 
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The  result  is  simple,  but  surprising.  The  shark 
is,  of  course,  unable  to  close  its  mouth,  and 
the  water  just  rushes  down  his  throat  and 
drowns  him.  Needless  to  remark,  it  requires 
the  greatest  possible  coolness  and  nerve  to  kill 
a  shark  in  this  way,  but  the  Malays  look  upon 
it  as  a  favourite  recreation  and  an  exciting  sport. 
When  the  monster  is  dead  its  slayer  dexterously 
climbs  on  to  its  back  saddlewise,  and  then, 
digging  his  knife  into  the  shark's  head  to  serve 
as  a  support  and  means  of  balance,  the  Malay 
uses  his  own  legs  as  paddles  and  so  rides  the 
carcass,  so  to  speak, 
back  to  the  boat. 

After  many  adven- 
tures and  much  luck 
in  the  way  of  getting 
pearls,  our  food  and 
water  supply  began 
to  give  out.  This 
induced  Captain 
Jensen  to  make  for 
the  New  Guinea 
main  in  order  to 
replenish  his  stores. 
We  soon  reached  a 
likely  spot  on  the 
coast,  and  obtained 
all  that  we  wanted 
from  the  natives  by 
means  of  barter. 

We  gave  them  tomahawks,  knives, 
hoop-iron,  beads,  turtles,  and  bright- 
coloured  cloth.  Indeed,  so  friendly 
did  our  intercourse  become  that  parties 
of  our  divers  often  went  ashore  and  joined  the 
Papuans  in  their  sports  and  games.  The  head- 
man, or  chief,  took  quite  an  interest  in  me,  and 
never  seemed  tired  of  conversing  with  me  and 
pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the  country.  He 
even  showed  me  a  certain  boundary  which  he 
advised  us  not  to  pass,  as  the  natives  beyond 
were  not  under  his  control.  One  day,  however, 
a  party  of  our  Malays,  accompanied  by  myself, 
imprudently  ventured  into  the  forbidden  country, 
and  soon  came  to  a  native  village,  at  which  we 
halted.  The  people  here  were  suspicious  of  us 
from  the  first,  and  when  one  of  my  men 
indiscreetly  offended  a  native  half  the  village 
rose  against  us,  and  we  had  to  run  for  our 
lives.  We  made  the  best  of  our  way  to 
the  coast  again,  where  the  friendly  chief 
interceded  with  the  indignant  tribesmen  on  our 
behalf,  and  succeeded  in  pacifying  them.  On 
reaching  the  ship,  Jensen  complained  to  me 
ominously  that  he  was  getting  fairly  swamped 
with  natives,  who  persisted  in  coming  on  board 
with  fruit  and  vegetables  for  barter.  He  said 
he  was  getting  quite  nervous  about  the  crowds 
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that  swarmed  over  the  vessel,  the  natives  going 
up  and  down  as  though  they  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so. 

"  I   don't  like  it,"  said  the  captain, 
r,35§Sbte.e  "and  I  shall  have  to  put  my  foot 
down." 

Next  morning,  when  the  usual  batch  of  native 
canoes  came  alongside,  we  declined  to  allow  a 
single  man  on  board.  While  we  were  explaining 
this  to  them,  the  chief  himself  arrived,  accom- 
panied by  half-a-dozen  notables,  most  of  whom  I 
knew.  They  were  all  full  of  dignity  and  anticipa- 
tion. Captain  Jensen, 
however,  was  obdu- 
rate, and  refused 
permission  to  any- 
one to  come  aboard. 
That  was  enough  for 
the  chief.  He  went 
away  in  high  dud- 
geon, followed  im- 
mediately by  all  the 
other  canoes  and 
their  occupants. 
When  all  had  disap- 
peared, a  curious 
stillness  came  over 
the  ship,  the  sea,  and 
the  tropical  coast, 
and  a  strange  sense 
of  impending  danger 
seemed  to  oppress  all  of  us.  We  knew  that 
we  had  offended  the  natives,  and  as  we  could 
not  see  a  single  one  of  them  on  the  beach,  it  was 
pretty  evident  that  they  were  brooding  over  their 
grievance.  We  might  have  weighed  anchor  and 
made  for  ihe  open  sea,  only  unfortunately  there 
was  a  perfect  calm,  ar  1  car  sails,  which  were  set 
in  reaomess  for  a  ha.  :}  departure,  hung  limp  and 
motionless.  Suddenly,  as  we  stood  looking  out 
anxiously  over  the  side  in  the  direction  of  the 
shore,  we  were  amazed  to  see  at  least  twenty 
fully-equipped  war-canoes,  each  carrying  from 
thirty  to  forty  warriors,  rounding  the  headland, 
some  little  distance  away,  and  making  straight 
for  our  ship.  Now,  my  shrewd  Dutch  partner 
had  anticipated  a  possible  attack,  and  had 
accordingly  armed  all  the  Malays  with  toma- 
hawks, in  readiness  for  any  attempt  that  might 
be  made  to  board  the  schooner.  We  had  also 
taken  off  the  hatches,  and  made  a  sort  of  fortifi- 
cation with  them  round  the  wheel. 

Jensen   and  I  armed  ourselves  with 
PfOT  th"g  guns!  loaded  our  little  cannon,  and 
Attack.   prepared  to  make  a  desperate  fight 
for  our  lives  against  the  overwhelming 
odds.    In  spite  of  the  danger  of  our  position, 
I    could   not   help   being    struck   with  the 
magnificence  of  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
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great  fleet  of  boats,  now  fast  advancing  towards 
us.  The  warriors  had  all  assumed  their  fighting 
decorations,  with  white  stripes  painted  round 
their  dusky  bodies  to  strike  terror  into  the 
beholder.  Their  head-dress  consisted  of  many- 
coloured  feathers  projecting  from  the  hair,  which 
they  had  matted  and  caused  to  stand  bolt 
upright  from  the  head.  Each  boat  had  a  prow 
about  3ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  grotesquely- 
carved  figure-head.  The  war-canoes  were  pro- 
pelled by  twelve  men,  paddling  on  either  side. 
When  the  first  came  within  hailing  distance  I 
called  out  and  made  signs  that  they  were  not 
to  advance  unless  their  intentions  were  peaceful. 
By  way  of  reply,  they  merely  brandished  their 
bows  and  arrows  at  us.  There  was  no  mistaking 
their  mission. 

It  was  now  quite  evident  that  we  should  have 
to  make  a  fight  for  it,  and  the  natives  were 
coming  to  the  attack  in  such  numbers  as  easily 


to  overwhelm  us  if  they  once  got  on  board. 
Our  position  was  rendered  still  more  awkward 
by  the  fact  that  all  round  the  ship  ropes  were 
hanging  down  to  the  water,  up  which  our  divers 
used  to  climb  on  their  return  from  the  day's 
pearling.  We  had  not  even  time  to  haul  up  these 
ropes,  and  the  enemy  would  certainly  have 
found  them  very  useful  for  boarding  purposes 
had  they  been  allowed  to  get  close  enough.  It 
was  therefore  very  necessary  that  some  decisive 
step  should  be  taken  at  once.  While  we  were 
debating  what  was  best  to  be  done,  we  were 
suddenly  greeted  by  a  shower  of  arrows  from 
the  leading  war-canoe,  and  without  waiting  any 
longer  I  fired  at  the  leader,  who  was  standing  in 
the  prow,  and  bowled  him  over.  The  bullet  went 
right  through  his  body,  and  then  bored  a  hole  low 
down  in  the  side  of  the  canoe.  The  amazement 
of  the  warriors  on  hearing  the  report  and  seeing 
the  mysterious  damage  done  is  quite  beyond 
description  ;  and  before  they  could  recover 
from  their  astonishment  Jensen  sent  a  charge 
of  grape-shot  right  into  their  midst,  which 
shattered  several  of  the  canoes  and  caused  a 
general  halt  in  the  advance. 

Again  I  made  signs  to  them  not  to 
advance,  and  they  seemed  undecided  what 
to  do.  Jabbering  consultations  were  held, 
but  while  they  were  thus  hesitating  ten  more 
canoes  swung  round  the  headland,  and  their 
appearance  seemed  to  give  the  advance  guard 
fresh  courage. 

Once 


Baffling  the  mnr|fa 
Savages.  II1JUC 


more  they 
for  our  ship, 
was  ready  for 
little  cannon 


"JENSEN  SENDS  A  CHARGE  OK 
GRAPE-SHOT  INTO  THE 
WAR-CANOES." 


but  I 
them  with  the 
we  had  on  board,  which  had 
again  been  loaded  with  grape 
after  the  first  discharge.  With 
a  roar  this  belched  forth  a 
second  deadly  hail  against 
the  advancing  canoes,  and 
the  effect  was  to  demoralize 
them  completely.  One  of  the 
boats  was  shattered  to  pieces, 
and  nearly  all  the  men  in  it 
were  more  or  less  seriously 
wounded,  whilst  the  occu- 
pants of  several  other  canoes 
received  injuries. 

Quite  a  panic  now  ensued, 
and  the  fleet  of  canoes  got 
inextricably  mixed.  Several  showers  of  arrows, 
however,  descended  on  our  deck,  and  some 
of  them  penetrated  the  sails,  but  no  one  was 
injured.  The  natives  were  too  much  afraid 
to  advance  any  farther,  and  as  a  wind  had  now 
sprung  up  we  deemed  it  time  to  make  a  race  for 
liberty.  We  therefore  quietly  slipped  our  anchor. 
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and,  heading  the  ship  for  the  open  sea,  glided 
swiftly  past  the  enemy's  fleet,  whose  gaily 
decked^  though  sorely  bewildered,  warriors 
greeted  us  With  a  Parthian  flight  of  arrows  as  we 
raced  by.  In  another  half-hour  we  were  well 
out  to  sea,  and  able  to  breathe  freely  once  more. 

This  adventure  made  our  Malay  crew  very 
anxious  to  leave  these  regions.  They  had  not 
forgotten  the  octopus  incident  either,  and  they 
now  appointed  their  serang  to  wait  upon  the 
captairi — a  kind  of  "one-man"  deputation — to 
persuade  him,  if  possible,  to  sail  for  fresh  fishing- 
grounds.  At  first  Jensen  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  remain  in  the  same  latitudes, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
the  harvest  he  had  secured ;  but  they  would 
not  listen  to  this,  and  at  last  he  was  com- 
pelled to  direct  his  ship  towards  some  other 
quarter.  Where  he  took  us  to  I  cannot  say,  but 
in  the  course  of  another  week  we  dropped 
anchor  in  some  practically  unexplored  fishing- 
grounds,  and  got  to  work  once  more.  Our  luck 
was  still  with  us,  and  we  continued  increasing 
every  day  the  value  of  our  already  substantial 
treasure. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  opening  the 
ThBiachnrea  shells  as  usual,  out  dropped  three 
Peans.   magnificent  black  pearls.    I  gazed  at 

them,  fascinated — why,  I  know  not. 
Ah !  those  terrible  three 
black  pearls  ;  would  to 
God  they  had  never 
been  found  !  When  I 
showed  them  to  the 
captain  he  became 
very  excited,  and  said 
that,  as  they  were 
worth  nearly  all  the 
others  put  together,  it 
would  be  well  worth 
our  while  trying  to  find 
more  like  them.  Now, 
this  meant  stopping  at 
sea  longer  than  was 
either  customary  or 
advisable.  The  pearl- 
ing season  was  practi- 
cally at  an  end,  and 
the  change  of  mon- 
soons was  actually 
due,  but  still  the  cap- 
tain had  got  the  "  pearl 
fever  "  very  badly  and 
flatly  refused  to  leave. 
He  kept  on  saying  that 
there  must  be  quantities  of  black  pearls  to 
be  obtained ;  the  three  we  had  found  could  not 
possibly  be  isolated  specimens,  and  so  on. 
Accordingly,  we  kept  our  divers  at  work  day 


after  day  as  usual.  Of  course,  I  did  not  know 
much  about  the  awful  dangers  to  which  we  were 
exposing  ourselves  by  remaining  out  in  such 
uncertain  seas  when  the  monsoons  were  due  to 
change  ;  and  I  did  not,  I  confess,  see  any  great 
reason  why  we  should  not  continue  pearling. 

The  pearl  -  fishing  season,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  extends  from  November  to  May. 
Well,  May  came  and  went,  and  we  were  still 
hard  at  work,  hoping  that  each  day  would  bring 
another  haul  of  black  pearls  to  our  store  of 
treasure  ;  in  this,  however,  we  were  disappointed. 
And  yet  the  captain  became  more  determined 
than  ever  to  find  some.  He  continued  to  take 
charge  of  the  whale-boat  whenever  the  divers 
went  out  to  work,  and  he  personally  superin- 
tended their  operations.  As  the  days  passed, 
I  thought  the  weather  showed  indications  of  a 
change ;  for  one  thing,  the  aneroid  began 
jumping  about  in  a  very  uneasy  manner.  I 
called  Jensen's  attention  to  the  matter,  but  he 
was  too  much  interested  in  his  hunt  for  black 
pearls  to  listen  to  me. 

And  now  I  pass  to  the  fatal  day  that 
'mothS?!?  made  me  an  outcast  from  civilization 
for  so  many  weary  years.  Early  one 
morning  in  July,  1864,  my  partner  Jensen  went 
off  as  usual  with  the  whole  of  his  crew  of  Malay 
divers,  leaving  me  absolutely  alone  in  charge  of 
the  ship.  The  women 
had  often  accompanied 
the  divers  on  their  ex- 
peditions, and  did  so 
on  this  occasion,  being 
rather  expert  at  the 
work,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  sport. 

Whenever  I  look 
back  upon  the  events 
of  that  dreadful  day,  I 
am  filled  with  astonish- 
ment that  the  captain 
should  have  been  so 
mad  as  to  leave  the 
ship  at  all.  Only  an 
hour  before  he  left  a 
tidal  wave  broke  over 
the  stern,  and  flooded 
the  cabins  with  a 
perfect  deluge.  This 
in  itself  was  a  clear 
and  ominous  indica- 
tion of  atmospheric 
disturbance  ;  but  all 
that  poor  Jensen  did 
was  to  have  the  pumps  set  to  work,  and 
after  the  cabins  were  comparatively  dry  he 
proceeded  once  more  to  the  pearl  banks  that 
fascinated  him  so,  and  on  which  he  probably 
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sleeps  to  this  day.  I  watched  the  fleet  of  little 
boats  following  in  the  wake  of  the  captain's 
whale-boat,  until  they  were  some  three  miles 
distant  from  the  ship,  when  they  stopped  for 
preparations~to  be  made  for  the  work  of  diving. 
I  had  no  presentiment  whatever  of  the  cata- 
strophe that  awaited  them  and  me. 

A  cool,  refreshing  breeze  had  been  blowing 
up  to  this  time,  but  the  wind  now  developed  a 
sudden  violence,  and  the  sea  was  lashed  into 
huge  waves  that  quickly  swamped  nearly  every 
one  of  the  little  canoes.  Fortunately,  they 
could  not  sink,  and  as  I  watched  I  saw  that  the 
Malays  who  were  thus  thrown  into  the  water 
clung  to  the  sides  of  the  little  boats,  and  made 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  big  craft  in  charge 
of  Captain  Jensen.  Every  moment  the  sea 
became  more  and  more  turbulent  as  the  wind 
quickened  to  a  hurricane.  When  all  the 
Malays  had  scrambled  into  the  whale-boat,  they 
attempted  to  pull  back  to  the  ship,  but  I  could 
see  that  they  were  unable  to  make  the  slightest 
headway  against  the  tremendous  sea  that  was 
running. 

On  the  contrary,  I  was  horrified  to 
fndSh?s  see  that  they  were  gradually  drifting 
DrFft°Away  away  from  me,  and  being  carried 
farther  and  farther  out  across  the 
illimitable  sea.  I  was  nearly  distracted  at  the 
sight,  and  I  racked  my  brains  to  devise 
some  means  of  helping  them,  but  could  think 
of  nothing  feasible.  I  thought  first  of  all  of 
trying  to  slip  the  anchor  and  let  the  ship 
drift  in  their  direction,  but  I  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  she  would  actually  do  this  Besides, 
I  reflected,  she  might  strike  on  some  of  the 
insidious  coral  reefs  that  abound  in  those 
fair  but  terribly  dangerous  seas.  So  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  her 
remain  where  she  was — at  least,  for  the  time 
being.  Moreover,  I  felt  sure  that  the  captain, 
with  his  knowledge  of  those  regions,  would 
know  of  some  island,  perhaps  not  very  far 
distant,  on  which  he  might  run  his  boat  for 
safety  until  the  storm  had  passed. 

The  boats  receded  farther  and  farther  from 
view,  until,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  I  lost 
sight  of  them  altogether.  They  had  started  out 
soon  after  sunrise.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that 
I  ought  to  put  the  ship  into  some  sort  of  condi- 
tion to  enable  her  to  weather  the  storm,  which 
was  increasing  instead  of  abating.  This  was 
not  the  first  storm  I  had  experienced  on 
board  the  Veielland,  so  I  knew  pretty  well  what 
to  do.  First  of  all,  then,  I  battened  down  the 
hatches,  and  covered  them  with  tarpaulin  ;  this 
done,  I  made  every  movable  thing  on  deck  as 
secure  as  I  possibly  could.  Fortunately  all  the 
sails  were  rolled  up  at  the  time,  so  I  had  no 


trouble  with  them.  By  mid-day  it  was  blowing 
so  hard  that  I  positively  could  not  stand  upright, 
but  had  to  crawl  about  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
otherwise  I  should  have  been  hurled  overboard. 
I  attached  to  myself  a  long  rope,  and  fastened 
the  other  end  to  one  of  the  masts,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  my  being  washed  into  the  raging  sea,  I 
could  pull  myself  on  board  again. 

Blinding  rain  had  been  falling  most 
the  ship!  °f  the  time,  and  the   waves  came 

dashing  over  the  deck  as  though 
long:ng  to  engulf  the  little  ship,  but  she  rode 
them  all  in  splendid  style.  The  climax  was 
reached  about  two  o'clock,  when  a  perfect 
cyclone  was  raging,  and  the  end  seemed  very 
near  for  me.  One  terrific  gust  carried  away 
the  sails  with  a  fiendish  shriek.  It  made  me 
shudder  to  listen  to  the  wind  screaming  and 
moaning  round  the  bare  poles  of  the  sturdy 
little  vessel,  which  rose  on  veritable  mountains 
of  water  and  crashed  as  suddenly  into  seething 
abysses  that  made  my  heart  stand  still.  Then 
the  weather  suddenly  became  calm  once 
more — a  change  that  was  as  unexpected  as  the 
advent  of  the  storm  itself.  The  sky,  however, 
continued  very  black  and  threatening,  and 
the  sea  was  still  somewhat  boisterous,  but 
both  wind  and  rain  had  practically  subsided, 
and  I  could  look  around  me  without  feeling 
that  if  I  stirred  I  was  a  doomed  man.  I 
clambered  up  the  lower  portion  of  the  main 
rigging,  but  only  saw  black,  turbulent  waters, 
hissing  and  heaving,  and  raging  on  every  side, 
and  seemingly  stretching  away  into  infinity. 
With  terrible  force  the  utter  awfulness  and 
hopelessness  of  my  position  dawned  upon  me, 
yet  I  did  not  despair ;  I  trusted  in  God.  I  next 
thought  it  advisable  to  slip  my  anchor,  and 
let  the  ship  drift,  for  I  still  half  fancied  that 
perhaps  I  might  come  across  my  companions 
somewhere.  Before  I  could  free  the  vessel, 
however,  the  wind  veered  completely  round,  and, 
to  my  horror  and  despair,  sent  a  veritable 
mountain  of  water  on  board  that  carried  away 
nearly  all  the  bulwarks,  the  galley,  the  top  of 
the  companion-way,  and,  worst  of  all,  completely 
wrenched  off  the  wheel.  Compasses  and  charts 
were  all  stored  in  the  companion-way,  and  were, 
therefore,  lost  for  ever.  Then,  indeed,  I  felt 
the  end  was  near.  Fortunately,  I  was  forward 
at  the  time,  or  I  must  inevitably  have  been 
swept  into  the  appalling  waste  of  whirling, 
mountainous  waters.  This  lashing  of  myself  to 
the  mast,  by  the  way,  was  the  means  of  saving 
my  life  time  after  time.  Soon  after  the  big  sea 
— which  I  had  hoped  was  a  final  effort  of  the 
terrible  storm — the  gale  returned  and  blew  in 
the  opposite  direction  with  even  greater  fury 
than  before.    I  spent  an  awful  time  of  it  the 
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whole  night  long,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to 
or  help  me,  and  every  moment  I  thought  the 
ship  must  go  down  in  that  fearful  sea.  The 
only  living  thing  on  board  beside  myself  was 
the  captain's  dog,  which  I  could  occasionally 
hear  howling  dismally  in  the  cabin  below,  where 
I  had  shut  him  in  when  the  cyclone  first  burst 
upon  me. 

Among  the  articles  carried  overboard 
by  the  big  sea  that  smashed  the 
wheel  was  a  large  cask  full  of  oil, 
made  from  turtle  fat,  in  which  we 
always  kept  a  supply  of  fresh  meats,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  pork  and  fowls.  This  cask 
contained  perhaps  twenty  gallons,  and  when  it 
overturned,  the  oil  flowed  all  over  the  decks 
and  trickled  into  the  sea.  The  effect  was  simply 
magical.  Almost  immediately  the  storm-tossed 
waves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ship,  which  hitherto 
had  been  raging  mountains  high,  quieted  down 
in  a  way  that  filled  me  with  astonishment. 
This  tranquillity  remained  so  long  as  the  oil 
lasted,  but  as  soon  as  the  supply  was  exhausted 
the  giant  waves  became  as  turbulent  and 
mountainous  as  ever. 

All  night  long  the  gale  blew  the  ship  blindly 
hither  and  thither,  and 
it  was  not  until  just 
before  daybreak  that  the 
storm  showed  any  signs 
of  abating.  By  six 
o'clock,  however,  only  a 
slight  wind  was  blowing, 
and  the  sea  no  longer 
threatened  to  engulf  me 
and  my  little  vessel.  I 
was  now  able  to  look 
about  me,  and  see  what 
damage  had  been  done, 
and  you  may  imagine 
my  relief  when  I  found 
that  the  ship  was  still 
sound  and  water-tight. 
One  of  the  first  things 
I  did  was  to  go  down 
and  unloose  the  dog — 
poor  Bruno.  The  de- 
light of  the  poor  creature 
knew  no  bounds,  and 
he  rushed  madly  up  on 
deck,  barking  frantically 
for  his  absent  master. 
He  seemed  very  much 
surprised  to  find  no  one 
aboard  besides  myself. 

Alas  !  I  never  saw 
Peter  Jensen  again,  nor 
the  forty  Malays  and  the 
two  women.  Jensen  may 


have  escaped  ;  he  may  even  have  lived  to  read 
these  lines.  But  God  only  knows  what  was  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  fleet  of  pearl-fishers. 
Priggish  and  uncharitable  people  may  ejaculate  : 
"  The  reward  of  cupidity  !  "  But  I  say,  "  Judge 
not,  lest  ye  also  be  judged." 

As  the  morning  had  now  become  beautifully 
fine,  I  thought  I  might  attempt  to  get  out  some 
spare  sails.  I  obtained  what  I  wanted  from  the 
fo'castle,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  work  managed 
to  "  bend  "  a  mainsail  and  staysail.  Being  with- 
out compass  or  chart,  however,  I  knew  not 
where  I  was,  nor  could  I  decide  what  course  to 
take  in  order  to  reach  land.  I  had  a  vague  idea 
that  the  seas  in  those  regions  were  studded  with 
innumerable  little  islands  and  sandbanks  known 
only  to  the  pearl-fishers,  and  it  seemed  inevitable 
that  I  must  run  aground  somewhere  or  get 
stranded  upon  a  coral  reef  after  I  had  slipped 
the  cable. 
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However,  I  did  not  see  what  advan- 
subsmute  tage  was  to  be  gained  by  remaining 
Rudder,  where  I   was,  so  I   fixed   from  the 

stern  a  couple  of  long  sweeps,  or 
steering  oars,  26ft.  long,  and  made  them  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  rudder.  These  arrangements 
occupied  me  two  or  three  days,  and  then,  when 
everything  was  completed  to  my  satisfaction, 
and  the  ship  was  in  sailing  trim,  I  gave  the 
Veiellaiid  her  freedom,  and  steered  due  west, 
taking  my  observations  by  the.  sun  and  my  own 
shadow  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  For  I 
had  been  taught  to  reckon  the  degree  of  latitude 
from  the  number  of  inches  of  my  shadow.  After 
a  time  I  altered  my  course  to  south  by  west, 
hoping  that  I  might  come  upon  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  but  day  after  day 
passed  without  land  coming  in  sight. 

Imagine  the  situation,  if  you  can  :  alone  on  a 
disabled  ship  in  the  limitless  ocean,  tortured 
with  doubts  and  fears  about  the  fate  of  my 
comrades,  and  filled  with  horror  and  despair 
at  my  own  miserable  prospects  for  the  future. 

I  did  not  sail  the  ship  at  night,  but  got  out  a 
sea-anchor,  and  lay-to  while  I  turned  in  for  a 
sleep.  I  would  be  up  at  daybreak  next  morn- 
ing, and  as  the  weather  continued  beautifully 
fine,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  under  way 
again.  At  last  the  expected  happened.  One 
morning,  without  any  warning  whatsoever,  the 
vessel  struck  heavily  on  a  reef.  I  hastily  con- 
structed a  raft,  got  out  a  few  necessaries,  and 
then  landed  on  the  rocks.  At  low  tide  the  poor 
Veielland  was  high  and  dry  out  of  the  water,  but 
eventually  she  floated  again,  and  away  I  went  on 
my  way — by  this  time  almost  schooled  to 
indifference. 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  day  of  the 
great  storm  I  kept  on  the  same  course  without 
experiencing  any  unpleasant  incident  or  check, 
always  excepting  the  curious  threatened  wreck 
which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Just  before  dusk  on  the  evening  of 
sSi™n°au.  tne  thirteenth  day,  I  caught  sight  of 

an  island  in  the  distance,  and  I  was 
greatly  puzzled  to  see  smoke  floating  upwards 
apparently  from  many  fires  kindled  on  the 
beach.  I  knew  that  they  were  signals  of  some 
kind,  and  at  first  I  fancied  that  it  must  be  one 
of  the  friendly  Malay  islands  that  I  was 
approaching.  A  closer  scrutiny  of  the  smoke 
signals,  however,  soon  convinced  ine  that  I  was 
mistaken.  As  I  drew  nearer,  I  saw  a  number 
of  natives,  perfectly  nude,  moving  about  wildly 
on  the  beach  and  brandishing  their  spears  in  my 
direction. 

I  did  not  like  the  look  of  things  at  all,  but 
when  I  tried  to  turn  the  head  of  the  ship  to  skirt 
the  island  instead  of  heading  straight  on,  I  found 


to  my  vexation  that  I  was  being  carried  forward 
by  a  strong  tide  or  current  straight  into  what 
appeared  to  be  a  large  bay  or  inlet.  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  let  myself  drift,  and  soon 
afterwards  I  found  myself  in  a  sort  of  natural 
harbour  three  or  four  miles  wide,  with  very 
threatening  coral  reefs  showing  above  the  surface. 

Still  the  current  drew  me  helplessly 
whTrilooi.  onward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
ship  was  caught  in  a  dangerous 
whirlpool,  round  which  she  was  carried  several 
times  before  I  managed  to  extricate  her.  Next 
we  were  drawn  close  in  to  some  rocks, 
and  I  had  to  stand  resolutely  by  with  an 
oar  in  order  to  keep  the  vessel's  head  from 
striking.  It  was  a  time  of  most  trying 
excitement  for  me,  and  I  wonder  to  this 
day  how  it  was  that  the  Veiel/and  did  not  strike 
and  founder  then  and  there,  considering 
firstly,  that  she  was  virtually  a  derelict,  and 
secondly,  that  there  was  no  living  creature  on 
board  to  navigate  her  save  myself. 

I  was  beginning  to  despair  of  ever  pulling  the 
vessel  through,  when  we  suddenly  entered  a 
narrow  strait,  and  then  I  knew  that  I  was  in  a 
waterway  between  two  islands — Melville  and 
Bathurst  Islands,  as  I  have  since  learnt. 

The  warlike  and  threatening  natives  had  now 
been  left  behind  long  ago,  and  I  never  thought 
of  meeting  any  other  hostile  people,  when  just 
as  I  had  reached  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
waterway,  I  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a 
great  horde  of  naked  blacks — giants,  every  one 
of  them — on  the  rocks  above  me. 

They  were  tremendously  excited,  and 
savages-  greeted  me  first  of  all  with  a  shower 
Attack.  Qf  SpearS-  Fortunately,  on  encounter- 
ing the  first  lot  of  threatening  blacks, 
I  had  prepared  a  shelter  for  myself  on  deck  by 
means  of  the  hatches  reared  up  endwise,  and  so 
the  spears  fell  harmlessly  around  me.  Next, 
the  natives  sent  a  volley  of  boomerangs  on 
board,  but  without  any  result.  Some  of  these 
curious  weapons  hit  the  sails  and  fell  impotently 
on  the  deck,  but  the  remainder  returned  to  their 
throwers,  who  were  standing  on  the  rocks  about 
fifty  yards  away.  I  afterwards  secured  the 
boomerangs  that  came  on  board,  and  found  that 
they  were  about  24m.  in  length,  were  shaped  like 
the  blade  of  a  sickle,  and  measured  three  or  four 
inches  across  at  the  widest  part.  They  were  made 
of  extremely  hard  wood,  and  were  undoubtedly 
capable  of  doing  very  considerable  injury  when 
dexterously  and  accurately  thrown.  The  blacks 
kept  up  a  terrific  hubbub  on  shore,  yelling  like 
madmen,  and  hurling  at  me  showers  of  barbed 
spears.  The  fact  that  they  had  boomerangs 
convinced  me  that  I  must  be  nearing  the  Aus- 
tralian mainland.    All  this  time  the  current  was 
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carrying  my  boat  rapidly  along,  and  I  had 
soon  left  the  natives  jabbering  furiously  far 
behind  me. 

At  last  I  could  see  the  open  sea  once  more, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait  was  a  little  island 
where  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  land.  As  I 
was  approaching  it,  however,  another  crowd  of 
blacks,  all  armed,  came  rushing  down  the  beach  ; 
they  jumped  into  their  catamarans  and  paddled 
out  towards  me. 

After  my  previous  experience  I  deemed 
1  ?roCmpe  it  advisable  not  to  let  them  get  too 
the  Blacks.  near>  SQ  j  hoisted  the  mainsail  again 
and  stood  for  the  open  sea.  There 
was  a  good  supply  of  guns  and  ammunition  on 
board,  and  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
for  me  to  have  sunk  one  or  two  of  the  native 
boats,  and  so  cooled  their  enthusiasm  a  bit; 
but  I  refrained,  on  reflecting  that  I  should 
not  gain  anything  by  this  action. 

By  this  time  I  had  abandoned  all  hope  of 
ever  coming  up  with  my  friends,  but,  of  course, 
I  did  not  despair  of  reaching  land,  although  I 
hardly  knew  in  what  direction  I  ought  to  shape 
my  course.  Still,  I  thought  that  if  I  kept  due 
west,  I  should  eventually  sight  Timor  or  some 
other  islands  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  so,  for 
the  next  three  or  four  days,  I  sailed  steadily  on 
without  further  incident. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  meeting  with  the 
hostile  blacks,  half  a  - 
gale  sprang  up,  and  I 
busied  myself  in  putting 
the  ship  into  trim  to 
weather  the  gale,  which 
I  knew  was  inevitable.  I 
happened  to  be  looking 
over  the  stern  watching 
the  clouds  gathering  in 
dark,  grey  masses,  when 
a  strange  upheaval  of 
the  waters  took  place 
almost  at  my  feet,  and 
a  huge  black  fish,  like 
an  exaggerated  porpoise, 
leapt  into  the  air  close 
to  the  stern  of  my  little 
vessel. 

It  was  a  mon- 
mIS.6  strous,  un- 
gainly looking 

creature,  nearly  the  size 

of  a  small  whale.  The 

strange  way  it  disported 

itself  alongside  the  ship 

filled    me    with  all 

manner   of  doubtings, 

and   I   was  heartily 

thankful   when  it 


suddenly  disappeared  from  sight.  The  weather 
then  became  more  boisterous,  and  as  the  day 
advanced  I  strove  my  utmost  to  keep  the  ship's 
head  well  before  the  wind,  but  it  was  very 
exhausting  work.  I  was  unable  to  keep  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  look-out  ahead,  and  had 
to  trust  to  Providence  to  pull  me  through  safely. 

All  this  time  I  did  not  want  for  food. 
Certainly  I  could  not  cook  anything,  but  there 
was  any  quantity  of  tinned  provisions.  And  I 
fed  Bruno,  too.  I  conversed  with  him  almost 
hourly,  and  derived  much  encouragement  and 
sympathy  therefrom.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fifteenth  day  I  was  scanning  the  horizon  with 
my  customary  eagerness,  when  suddenly,  on 
looking  ahead,  I  found  the  sea  white  with  the 
foam  of  crashing  breakers,  and  I  knew  I  must 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sunken  reef.  I  tried  to 
get  the  ship  round,  but  it  was  too  late.  I 
couldn't  make  the  slightest  impression  upon 
her,  and  she  forged  stolidly  forward  to  her 
doom. 

A  few  minutes  later  her  bottom 
"veu,ulnd"  came  into  violent  contact  with  a 
stReef! a    coral  reef,  and  as  she  grated  over 
it,  the  poor  thing  seemed  to  shiver 
from  stem  to  stern.    The  shock  was  so  severe 
that    I   was   thrown   heavily    to    the  deck. 
Bruno  could  make  nothing   whatever   of  it, 
so  he  found  relief  in  doleful  howls.  While 
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the  vessel  remained  stuck  on  the  rocks,  I  was 
looking  out  anxiously  from  the  rigging,  when, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  a  gigantic  wave 
came  toppling  and  crashing  overboard  from  the 
stern,  overwhelming  me  in  the  general  destruc- 
tion that  followed.  I  was  dashed  with 
tremendous  force  on  to  the  deck,  and  when  I 
picked  myself  up,  bruised  and  bleeding,  the 
first  thing  I  was  conscious  of  was  a  deathly 
stillness,  which  filled  me  with  vague  amazement, 
considering  that  but  a  few  moments  before  my 
ears  were  filled  with  the  roar  and  crash  of  the 
breakers.  And  I  could  see  that  the  storm  was 
still  raging  with  great  fury,  although  not  a  sound 
reached  my  ears. 

Gradually  the  horrible  truth  dawned 
stThro?gehf  upon  me — /  was  stone  deaf !  The 
Big  wive,  blow  on  the  head  from  the  great  wave 

had  completely  deprived  me  of  all 
sense  of  hearing.  How  depressed  I  felt  when 
I  realized  this  awful  fact  no  one  can  imagine. 
Nevertheless,  things  were  not  altogether  hope- 
less, for  next  morning  I  felt  a  sudden  crack  in 
my  left  ear,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  I 
heard  once  more  the 
dull  roar  of  the  surf, 
the  whistling  of  the 
wind,  and  the  barking 
of  my  affectionate  dog. 
My  right  ear,  however, 
was  permanently  in- 
jured, and  to  this  day 
I  am  completely  deaf 
in  that  organ.  I  was 
just  beginning  to  think 
that  we  had  passed 
over  the  most  serious 
part  of  the  danger, 
when  to  my  utter 
despair  I  again  heard 
that  hideous  grating 
sound,  and  I  knew  she 
had  struck  upon 
another  reef.  She  stuck 
there  for  a  time,-  but 
was  again  forced  on  to 

float  in  deep  water.  The  pitiless  reefs  were  now 
plainly  visible  on  all  sides,  and  some  distance 
away  I  could  see  what  appeared  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  little  sandbank  rising  a  few  feet 
out  of  the  waters  of  the  lagoon. 

While  I  was  watching  and  waiting  for  develop- 
ments the  deck  of  the  vessel  suddenly  started, 
and  she  began  rapidly  to  settle  down  by  the 
stern.  Fortunately,  however,  at  that  point  the 
water  was  not  excessively  deep.  When  I  saw 
that  nothing  could  save  the  ship,  and  that  her 
deck  was  all  but  flush  with  the  water,  I  loosened 


several  of  the  fittings,  as  well  as  some  spars, 
casks,  and  chests,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
drift  to  land  and  perhaps  be  of  service  to  me 
afterwards.  I  remained  on  board  as  long  as  I 
possibly  could,  trying  to  build  a  raft  with  which 
to  get  some  things  ashore,  but  I  hadn't  time  to 
finish  it. 

Up  and  up  came  the  inexorable 
1  thealea.to  water,  and  at  last,  signalling  to  Bruno 

to  follow  me,  I  leaped  into  the  sea 
and  commenced  to  swim  towards  the  sandbank. 
Of  course,  all  the  boats  had  been  lost  when  the 
pearling  fleet  disappeared.  The  sea  was  still 
very  rough,  and  as  the  tide  was  against  us,  I 
found  it  extremely  exhausting  work.  The  dog 
seemed  to  understand  that  I  was  finding  it  a 
dreadful  strain,  for  he  swam  immediately  in  front 
of  me,  and  kept  turning  round  again  and  again 
as  though  to  see  if  I  were  following  safely. 

By  dint  of  tremendous  struggling  I  managed 
to  get  close  up  to  the  shore,  but  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  climb  up  and  land.  Every 
time  I  essayed  to  plant  my  legs  on  the  beach, 


MOW   KRUNO  HELPED  ME  TO  LAND. 


the  irresistible  backwash  swept  me  down,  and  in 
my  exhausted  condition  this  filled  me  with 
despair.  On  one  occasion  this  backwash  sent 
me  rolling  over  into  deep  water  again,  and  I  am 
sure  I  should  have  been  drowned  had  not  my 
brave  dog  come  to  my  rescue  and  grasped  me  by 
my  hair,  which,  I  should  have  explained,  was 
very  long,  never  having  been  cut  since  my  child- 
hood. Well,  my  dog  tugged  and  tugged  at 
me  until  he  had  got  me  half-way  through  the 
breakers,  and  this  exertion  didn't  seem  to  cause 
him  much  trouble  in  swimming. 
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I  then  exerted  myself  sufficiently  to 
^fS^Sm1"' allow  of  his  letting  go  my  hair,  whilst 
Asnore.  j  took  ^  end  of  his  tail  between  my 

teeth,  and  let  him  help  me  ashore  in 
this  peculiar  way.  He  was  a  remarkably  strong 
and  sagacious  brute — an  Australian  dog — and  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  task.  At  length  I  found 
myself  on  my  legs  upon  the  beach,  though 
hardly  able  to  move  from  exhaustion  of  mind 
and  body.  When  at  length  I  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  walk  about,  I  made  a  hasty 
survey  of  the  little  island  or  sandbank  upon 
which  I  found  myself.  Thank  God,  I  did  not 
realize  at  that  moment  that  I  should  have  to 
spend  a  soul-killing  two  and  a  half  years  on  that 
desolate,  microscopical  strip  of  sand  !  Had  I 
done  so  I  must  have  gone  raving  mad.  It  was 
an  appalling,  dreary-looking  spot,  without  one 
single  tree  or  bush  growing  upon  it  to  relieve 
the  terrible  monotony.  I  tell  you,  words  can 
never  describe  the  horror  of  the  agonizing 
months  as  thoy  crawled  by.  "  My  island  "  was 
nothing  but  a  little  sand-spit,  with  here  and 


sea-level  at  high  water!  There  was  no  sign  of 
animal  life  upon  it,  but  birds  were  plentiful 
enough,  particularly  pelicans.  My  tour  of  the 
island  occupied  perhaps  ten  minutes, -and  you 
may  perhaps  form  some  conception  of  my  utter 
dismay  on  failing  to  come  across  any  trace  of 
fresh  water. 

With  what  eager  eyes  did  I  look  towards  the 
ship  then  !  So  long  as  she  did  not  break  up  I 
was  safe,  because  there  were  water  and  provisions 
in  plenty  on  board  the  Veielland.  And  how  I 
thanked  my  God  for  the  adamant  bulwarks  of 
coral  that  protected  my  ark  from  the  fury  of  the 
treacherous  seas  !  As  the  weather  had  become 
much  calmer,  and  a  brilliant  moon  was  now 
rising,  I  decided  to  swim  back  to  the  ship,  and 
bring  some  food  and  clothing  ashore  from  her. 

I  reached  the  wreck  without  much  trouble, 
and  clambered  on  board,  but  could  do  very 
little  in  the  way  of  saving  goods,  as  the  decks 
were  still  below  water.  However,  I  dived  into 
one  of  the  cabins  and  secured  some  blankets, 
but  I  could  not  lay  my  hands  on  any  food. 


1  TRY  TO  FORCE  THE  RAFT  AGAINST  THE  RECEDING  TIDE. 


there  a  few  tufts  of  grass  struggling  through 
its  parched  surface. 

Think  of  it,  ye  who  have  envied  the 
Thiesianeda;ry  fate  of  the  castaway  on  a  gorgeous 

and  fertile  tropical  island  miles  in 
extent  !  It  was  barely  a  hundred  yards  in 
length,  ten  yards  wide,  and  only  eight  feet  above 
Voi;  i.-  3*. 


My 
Raft. 


After  infinite  'rouble  I  managed  to 
make  some  sort  of  a  raft  out  of  pieces 
of  wood  I  found  lying  loose  and 
floating  about,  and  upon  this  platform  I  placed 
the  blankets,  an  oak  chest,  and  one  or  two 
other  articles  I  proposed  taking  ashore.  But 
after  I  had  launched  it,  I  found  that  the  tide  was 
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loosed  my 
gained  the 
to  find  the 


still  running  out,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  get  anything  ashore  that  night.  The  weather 
was  beautifully  fine,  however,  and  as  the  fore- 
part of  the  ship  was  well  out  of  water,  I  decided 
to  remain  on  board  and  get  an  hour  or  two's 
sleep,  which  I  needed  badly.  The  night  passed 
without  incident,' and  I  was  astir  a  little  before 
dawn. 

As  the  tide  was  now  favourable,  I 
raft  and  swam  it  ashore.  When  I 
island,  I  made  another  survey  of  it 
most  suitable  spot  for  pitching  my  camp,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  wanderings  I  made  a 
discovery  that  filled  me  with  horror  and  the 
anguish  of  blackest  despair.  My  curiosity  was 
first  attracted  by  a  human  skull  that  lay  near  a 
large  circular  hole  in  the  sand  about  two  feet 
deep.  Upon  closer  examination  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  hole  must  have  been 
dug  by  civilized  beings  with  spades,  and  I 
commenced  scratching  up  the  sand  with  my 
fingers  at  one  side.  1  had  only  gone  a  few 
inches  down,  when  I  came  upon  a  quantity 
of  human  remains. 

The  sight  struck  terror  to  my  heart, 
DiHSve^y?  and  filled  me  with  the  most  dismal 

forebodings.    "  My  own  bones,"  I 
thought,  "will  soon  be  added  to  the  pile." 
So  great  was  my  agony  of  mind   that  I 
had  to  leave  the  spot,  and  interest  myself 
in  other  things  ;  but  some  time  afterwards, 
when  I  had  got  over  my  nervousness,  I 
renewed   my  digging 
operations,   and   in  an 
hour  or  so  had  unearthed 
no    fewer    than  sixteen 
complete     skeletons  — 
fourteen  adults,  and  two 
younger  people,  possibly 

women  !  $#tlj*' 

That  morning  I  made 
my  breakfast  oft  raw  sea- 
gulls' eggs,  but  was  unable 
to  get  anything  to  drink. 
Between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  as  the  tide  was 
then  very  low,  I  made  my 
way  back  to  the  ship  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and 
collected  as  many  things 
as  I  possibly  could  to 
transfer  ashore.  I  had 
headers  into  the  cr.bin, 


kettle.  All  these  seemingly  unimportant  finds 
were  of  vital  importance  in  the  most  literal 
sense  of  the  phrase,  particularly  the  tomahawk 
and  the  bow,  which  were  in  after  years  my 
very  salvation  time  after  time. 

I  was  very  delighted  when  I  secured 
wre£k.  my  b°w  an0-  arrows,  for  I  knew  that 

with  them  I  could  always  be  certain 
of  killing  sea-fowl  for  food.  There  was  a 
stock  of  gunpowder  on  board  and  a  number 
of  rifles  and  shot-guns,  but  as  the  former 
was  hopelessly  spoiled.  I  did  not  trouble 
about  either.  With  mv  tomahawk  J  cut  away 
some  of  the  ship's  woodwork,  which  I  threw 
overboaid  and  let  drift  to  land  to  serve  as  fuel. 
When  I  did  eventually  return  to  my  little  island 
I  unravelled  a  piece  of  rope,  and  then  tried  to 
produce  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood 
smartly  together  amidst  the  inflammable  material. 
It  was  a  hopeless  business,  however  ;  a  full  half- 


SIGHT  THAT  STRUCK"  TERROR  TO  MY  HEART  — I  FIND  A  QUANTITY  OF  HUMAN  REMAINS. 


to 

as 


take  dangerous 
the  whole  ship's 
interior  was  full  of  water,  but  all  I  could 
manage  to  secure  were  a  tomahawk  and  my  bow 
and  arrows.  I  had  always  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  archery,  by  the  way,  and  had  made  quite  a 
name  for  myself  in  this  direction  long  before  I 
left  Switzerland.    I  also  took  out  a  cooking 


hour's  friction  only  made  the  sticks  hot,  and 
rub  as  hard  as  I  would  I  could  not  produce  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  a  spark.  I  sat  down 
impotently,  and  wondered  how  the  savages  I 
had  read  of  ever  got  fire  in  this  way. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  built  myself  a 
shelter  of  any  kind.  At  night  I  simply  slept  in 
the  open  air  on  the  sand,  with  only  my  blankets 
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Kindle 
a  Fire. 


round  me.  In  the  morning  of  the  third  or 
fourth  day  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  was 
possible  to  reach  the  wreck  by  walking  along 
the  rocks  at  low  tide,  and  on  this  occasion  I  was 
able  to  get  out  of  the  vessel  some  kegs  of 
precious  water,  a  small  barrel  of  flour,  and  a 
quantity  of  tinned  foods.  All  these,  together 
with  some  sails,  spars,  and  ropes,  I  got  safely 
ashore,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  rigged  myself  up 
a  sort  of  canvas  awning  as  a  sleeping-place, 
using  only  some  sails  and  spars. 

Among  the  things  I  brought  from  the  ship  on 
a  subsequent  visit  were  a  stone  tomahawk — a 
mere  curio,  obtained  from  the  Papuans — and  a 
quantity  of  a  special  kind  of  wood,  also  taken  on 
board  at  New  Guinea.  This  wood  possessed 
the  peculiarity  of  smouldering  for  hours  when 
once  ignited,  without  actually  bursting  into 
flame. 

As  the  most  urgent  matter  was  to 
sorts'  to  kindle  a  fire,  I  began  experiments  with 
my  two  weapons,  striking  the  steel 
tomahawk  against  the  stone  one  over 
a  heap  of  fluffy  material  made  by  unravelling 
and  teasing  a  piece  of  blanket.  Success 
attended  my  patient  efforts  this  time,  and 
to  my  inexpressible  relief  and  joy  I  soon 
had  a  cheerful  fire  blazing  alongside  my  impro- 
vised shelter  —  and, 
what  is  more,  I  took 
good  care  never  to 
let  it  go  out  dio'ing 
the  whole  time  I 
?'t 'mained  a  prisoner 
on  the  island.  The 
fire  was  always  my 
first  thought,  and 
night  and  day  it  was 
kept  at  least  smoul- 
dering by  means  of 
the  New  Guinea 
wood  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  of 
which  I  found  a  large 
stock  on  board.  The 
ship  itself,  I  should 
mention,  provided 
me  with  all  the  fuel 
that  was  required  in 
the  ordinary  way, 
and,  moreover,  I  was 
constantly  finding 
pieces  of  wreckage 
along  the  shore  that 
had  been  gathered 
in  by  the  restless 
waves.  Often — oh  ! 
often  —  I  reflected 
with  a  shudder  what 


I  SCAN  THE  HORIZON  FOR  POSSIBLE  SAILS. 


my  fate  would  have  been  had  the  ship  gone 
down  in  deep  water.  The  long,  lingering  agony, 
the  starvation,  the  madness  of  thirst,  and  finally 
a  horrible  death  on  that  far-away  strip  of  sand, 
and  another  skeleton  added  to  that  grisly  pile  ! 

The  days  passed  slowly  by.  In  what  part  of 
the  world  I  was  located  I  had  not  the  remotest 
idea,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  altogether  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  ships,  and  therefore  the  prospect 
of  my  being  rescued  was  very  remote  indeed — 
thoughts  that  often  caused  me  a  kind  of  dull 
agony,  more  terrible  than  any  mere  physical 
pain. 

However,  I  fixed  up  a  flag-staff  on  the 
Fiagf-stafr.  highest  point  of  the  island — poor 
island  ;  that  was  not  many  inches — 
and  floated  an  ensign  upside  down  from 
it,  in  the  hope  that  this  signal  of  distress 
might  be  sighted  by  some  stray  vessel, 
and  indicate  the  presence  of  a  castaway 
to  those  on  board.  Every  morning  I  made 
my  way  to  the  flag-staff,  and  scanned  the 
horizon  for  the  possible  sight  of  a  sail,  but  I 
always  had  to  come  away  disappointed.  This 
became  a  habit ;  yet,  so  eternal  is  hope,  that 
day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month  by 
month  the  bitter  disappointment  was  always 
a  keen  torture.  I  was  usually  astir  about  sun- 
rise. I  knew  that  the  sun  rose  about  6  a.m. 
in  those  tropical  seas  and  set  at  6  p.m. — there 
was  very  little  variation  all  the  year  round.  A 
heavy  dew  descended  at  night,  which  made  the 
air  delightfully  cool,  but  in  the  day  it  was  so 
frightfully  hot  that  I  could  not  bear  the  weight 
of  ordinary  clothes  upon  my  person,  so  I  took 
to  wearing  a  silk  shawl  instead,  slung  loosely 
round  my  shoulders  and  body. 

Later,  I 

Clothing    nh,m  Honed 
Impossible,  auanuoneu 

clothes 
altogether.  I  found 
that  when  a  rent 
appeared  the  sun 
blazed  down  through 
it  and  raised  a  painful 
blister.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  going  per- 
fectly nude,  and 
taking  constant  sea 
baths,  I  suffered 
scarcely  at  all  from 
the  scorching  tropical 
sun.  I  devoted  all  my 
energies  to  the  wreck 
of  the  Veielland,  lest 
anything  should 
happen  to  it,  and  I 
worked  with  feverish 
energy  to  get  every- 
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thing  out  of  the  ship  I  possibly  could.  It  took 
me  some  months  to  accomplish  this,  but 
eventually  I  had  removed  ashore  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  cargo  of  pearl  shells.  The 
work  was  rendered  particularly  arduous  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decks  being  constantly  under 
water,  and  I  found  it  was  only  at  the  full  and 
new  moons  that  I  could  actually  walk  round  on 
the  rocks  to  the  wreck.  In  course  of  time  the 
ship  began  to  break  up,  and  I  materially  assisted 
the  operation  with  my  invaluable  tomahawk. 

The  casks  of  flour  that  I  floated  ashore  were 
very  little  the  worse  for  their  immersion  ;  in  fact, 
the  water  had  only  soaked  through  to  the  depth 
of  a  couple  of  inches,  forming  a  kind  of  protect- 
ing wet  crust,  leaving  the  inner  part  perfectly 
dry  and  good.  Much  of  this  flour,  however, 
was  afterwards  spoiled  by  weevils,  nor  did  my 
spreading  out  the  precious 
grain  in  the  sunlight  save  it 
from  at  least  partial  destruc- 
tion. I  also  brought  ashore 
bags  of  beans,  rice,  and 
maize ;  cases  of  preserved 
milk  and  vegetables,  and 
innumerable  other  articles 
of  food,  besides  some  small 
casks  of  oil  and  rum.  In 
fact,  I  stripped  the  ship's 
interior  of  everything,  and  at 
the  end  of  nine  months  very 
little  remained  of  her  on  the  rocks  but  the  bare 
skeleton.  I  moved  all  the  things  out  day  by 
day  according  to  the  tides.  In  a  large  chest 
that  came  ashore  from  the  captain's  cabin  I 
found  a  stock  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  and  I 
resolved  to  see  whether  I  could  grow  a  little 
corn.  I  knew,  however,  that  salt  water  will  not 
nourish  plants,  and  1  was  equally  certain  I  could 
not  spare  fresh  water  from  my  own  stock  for 
this  purpose. 

At  any  rate,  I  set  my  wits  to  work, 
and    at    length    decided    upon  an 
interesting   experiment.      I   filled  a 
large  turtle  shell  with  sand  and  a  little 
clay,  and  thoroughly  wetted  the  mixture  with 
turtle's  blood,  then  stirring  the  mass  into  a 
puddle  and  planting  corn  seeds  in  it. 

They  quickly  sprouted,  and  flourished  so 
rapidly,  that  within  a  very  short  time  I  was  able 
to  transplant  them — always,  however,  nourishing 
them  with  the  blood  of  turtles.  This  most 
satisfactory  result  induced  me  to  extend  my 
operations,  and  I  soon  had  quaint  little  crops  of 
blood-sprinkled  maize  and  wheat  growing  in 
huge  turtle  shells. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  content  with  the  simple 
awning  I  have  described  as  a  place  of  shelter, 
but  when  I  began  to  recover  the  pearl  shells 


from  the  ship,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  use 
them  to  build  some  kind  of  a  hut  with.  There 
were  about  thirty  tons  of  pearl  shells  on  board, 
and  at  first  I  took  to  diving  for  them  merely  as 
a  sort  of  pastime. 

I  spent  many  weeks  getting  enough 

My  House 

of  Peari  shells  ashore   to  build  a  couple  of 
e  s'    parallel  walls,  each  about  7ft.  high, 
3ft.  thick,  and  10ft.  in  length.     The  breeze 


Growing 
Corn  in 
Turtle's 
Blood. 


FILLING  THE  TURTLE-SHELLS  WITH   BLOOD  AND 
PUDDLE  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  CORN." 


blew  gratefully  through  them.  I 
filled  the  interstices  of  these  walls 
with  a  puddle  of  clayey  sand 
and  water,  covered  in  with  canvas,  and  made 
quite  a  comfortable  living  place  out  of  it.  The 
walls  certainly  had  a  high  commercial  value  ! 
When  the  wet  season  set  in  I  built  a  third  wall 
at  one  end,  and  erected  a  sort  of  double  awning 
in  front,  under  which  I  always  kept  my  fire 
burning.  I  also  put  a  straw  thatch  over  the 
hut,  proudly  using  my  own  straw  which  I  had 
grown  with  blood.  The  kettle  I  had  saved 
from  the  wreck  was  for  a  long  time  my  only 
cooking  utensil,  so  when  I  had  anything  to 
prepare  I  generally  made  an  oven  in  the  sand, 
after  the  manner  of  the  natives  I  had  met  on 
the  New  Guinea  main.  I  could  always  catch 
plenty  of  fish — principally  mullet ;  and  as  for 
fowls,  all  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  walk  over  to 
that  part  of  the  island  where  they  were  feeding 
and  breeding,  and  knock  them  over  with 
a  stick.  I  made  dough-cakes  from  the  flour 
whilst  it  lasted.  And  I  had  deputies  to 
fish  for  me ;  I  mean  the  hundreds  of  pelicans. 
The  birds  who  had  little  ones  to  feed 
went  out  in  the  morning,  and  returned  in 
the  afternoon,  with  from  three  to  ten  pounds 
of  delicious  fresh  fish  in  their  pouches. 
how  the  On  alighting  on  the  island  they 
F^heTfor  emptied  their  pouches  on  the  sand — 
me'     too  often,  I  must  confess,  solely  for 
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my  benefit. 
Selfish  bachelor 
birds  on  return- 
ing with  full 
pouches  jerked 
their  catch  into 
the  air,  and  so 
swallowed  it.  It 
used  to  amuse 
me,  however,  to 
watch  a  robber 
gull,  perched  on 
their  back, 
cleverly  and 
neatly  intercept- 
ing the  fish  as  it 
fell.  These  fish, 
with  broiled 
turtle  meat  and 
tinned  fruits, 
made  quite  a 
sumptuous 
repast. 

After  breakfast 
I  would  have  a 
swim  when  the 
tide  was  low  and 
there  was  no  like- 
lihood of  sharks  being  about.  A  run  along  the 
beach  in  the  sun  until  I  was  dry  followed,  and 
then  I  returned  to  my  awning  and  read  aloud  to 
myself  in  English,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  my  own  voice.  1'he  book  was  an 
English-French  Testament  I  got  from  the  wreck. 
I  was  a  very  good  linguist  in  those  days,  and 
spoke  English  particularly  well  long  before  I  left 
Switzerland.  After  breakfast,  my  dog  and  I 
would  go  out  to  catch  a  peculiar  sort  of  fish 


I   ROn  THE  MOTHER  PELICANS  OF   FISH  INTENDED   FOR  THEIR  LITTLE  ONES. 


I   BUILD  MY  HOUSE  OF   PEARL  SHELLS. 


called  the  "sting-rae."  These  curious  creatures 
have  a  sharp  bony  spike  about  2in.  in  length 
near  the  tail,  and  this  I  found  admirably 
adapted  for  arrow-heads.  The  body  of  the 
fish  resembled  a  huge  flounder,  but  the 
tail  was  long  and  tapering.  They  would  come 
close  in-shore,  and  I  would  harpoon  them  from 
the  rocks.  The  smallest  I  ever  caught  weighed 
151b.,  and  I  could  never  carry  home  more  than  a 
couple  of  average  weight.  They  have  the  power 
of  stinging,  I  believe,  electrically,  hence  their 
name.  At  all  events,  I  was  once  stung  by  one  of 
these  fish,  and  it  was  an  experience  I  shall  never 
forget.  It  fortunately  happened  when  I  was 
among  some  friendly  blacks,  otherwise  I  question 
very  much  whether  I  should  be  alive  to-day. 

I  was  wading  slowly  along  the 
"stfng-rae."  beach  in  rather  deep  water, 
when  I  suddenly  felt  a  most 
excruciating  pain  in  my  left  ankle.  It 
seemed  as  though  I  had  just  received  a 
paralyzing  shock  from  a  powerful  electric 
battery,  and  down  I  fell  in  a  state  of 
absolute  collapse,  unable  to  stir  a  finger 
to  save  myself,  although  I  knew  I  was 
rapidly  drowning.  Fortunately  the 
blacks  who  were  with  me  came  and 
pulled  me  ashore,  where  I  slowly  re- 
covered. There  was"  only  a  slight 
scratch  on  my  ankle,  but  for  a  long 
time  my  whole  body  was  racked  with 
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pain,  and  when  the  natives  got  to  know  of  the 
symptoms  they  told  me  that  I  had  been  attacked 
by  a  "  sting-rae." 

But  to  return  to  my  solitary  life  on  the  island. 
The  flesh  of  the  sting-rae  was  not  pleasant  to  eat, 
being  rather  tough  and  tasteless,  so  I  used  it  as 
a  bait  for  sharks.     Turtles  visited  the  island  in 
great  numbers,  and  deposited  their  eggs  along 
the  shore  in  the  most  convenient  manner.  They 
only  came  on  land  during  the  night,  at  high 
tide;  and  whenever  I  wanted  a  special  delicacy, 
1  turned  one  over  on  its  back  till  morning,  when 
I  dispatched  it  leisurely  with  my  tomahawk. 
The  creatures'  shells  I  always  devoted  to  the 
extension  of  my  garden,  which  became  very- 
large,  and   eventually  covered  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  island.    The  maize  and  cob- 
corn   flourished  remarkably  well,    and  I 
generally  managed  to  get  three  crops  from 
them  in  the  course  of  a  year.    The  straw 
came  in  useful  for 
bedding  purposes, 
but   as    I  found 
the  sand-flies  and 
other  insects  be- 
coming more  and 
more  troublesome 
whilst  I  lay  on  the  -~»At 
ground,  I  decided 
to  try  the  effect     .  r 
of  a  hammock.    I  J|| 
made  one  out  of 
shark's  hide,  slung 

it  in  my  hut,  and  "  "  : 

found  that  it 
answered  its  pur- 
pose splendidly. 

The  great  thing  was  to  ward  off 
Amusfments.  the  dull  agony,  the  killing  depres- 
sion, and  manias  generally.  For- 
tunately I  was  of  a  very  active  disposition, 
and  as  a  pastime  I  took  to  gymnastics,  even 
as  I  had  at  Montreux.  I  became  a  most 
proficient  tumbler  and  acrobat,  and  could  turn 
two  or  three  somersaults  on  dashing  down  from 
the  sloping  roof  of  my  hut ;  besides,  I  became  a 
splendid  high  jumper,  with  and  without  the  pole. 
Another  thing  I  interested  myself  in  was  the 
construction  of  a  sun-dial. 

I  spent  many  hours  devising  some 
means  whereby  I  could  fashion  a 
reliable  "  clock,"  awd  at  last  I  worked 
out  the  principle  of  the  sun-dial  on 
the  sand.  I  fixed  a  long  stick  perfectly  upright 
in  the  ground,  and  then  marked  off  certain 
spaces  round  it  by  means  of  pegs  and  pearl 
shells.  I  calculated  the  hours  according  to  the 
length  of  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sun.  I 
always  retired  at  sunset,  and  rose  at  sunrise. 


Threatened 
Madness. 


A 

Peculiar 
Clock. 


But,  in  spite  of  all  that  I  could  do  to  interest 
or  amuse  myself,  I  was  frequently  overwhelmed 
with  fits  of  depression  and  despair,  and  more 
than  once  I  feared  I  should  lose  my  mental 
balance  and  become  a  maniac.  A  religious 
craze  took  possession  of  me,  and,  strive  as  I 
would,  I  could  not  keep  my  mind  from  dwelling 
upon  certain  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  various 
apostles'  versions  of  the  Gospel. 

I  found  myself  constantly  brooding 
over  statements  made  in  one  form 
by    St.    Matthew,    and   in  another 
by   St.    Luke ;  and   I   conjured   up  endless 
theological  arguments  and   theories,    until  I 
was  driven  nearly   frantic.     Much   as  I 
regretted  it,  I  was  compelled  at  last  to  give 
up  reading  my  New  Testament,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  a  strong  will  I  forced  myself  to 
think  about  something  totally  different. 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  overcome  this 

religious 
melancholia, 
but  I  mas- 
tered it  in  the 
long  run,  and 
was  greatly 
delighted 
when  I  found 
I  could  once 
more  read 
without  being 
hypercritical 
and  doubtful 
of  everything. 
Had  I  been 
cast  on  a  luxu- 
riant island, 
growing  fruits  and  flowers,  and  inhabited  at 
least  by  animals — how  different  would  it  have 
been  !  But  here  was  nothing  to  save  the  mind 
from  madness  —  merely  a  tiny  strip  of  sand, 
invisible  a  few  hundred  yards  out  at  sea. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  my 
position,  I  never  relinquished  the  idea  of 
escaping  from  the  island  some  day,  and  accord- 
ingly I  started  building  a  boat  within  a  month 
of  my  shipwreck. 

Not  that  I  knew  anything  whatever 
but  I  was  con- 
vinced that  I  could  make  a  craft  of 
some  sort  that  would  at  least  float. 
I  set  to  work  with  a  light  heart,  but  I  paid 
dearly  for  my  ignorance  in  bitter,  bitter 
disappointment  and  impotent  regrets.  For 
one  thing,  I  made  the  keel  too  heavy  ; 
then,  again,  I  used  wood  that  was  absurdly 
thick  for  the  shell,  though,  of  course,  I  was 
not  aware  of  these  things  at  the  time.  The 
wreck,  of  course,  provided   me  with  all  the 
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woodwork  I  required.  In  order  to  make  the 
staves  pliable,  I  soaked  them  in  water  for  a 
week,  and  then  heated  them  over  a  fire,  after- 
wards bending  them  to  the  required  shape.  At 
the  end  of  nine  months  of  unremitting  labour, 
to  which,  latterly,  considerable  anxiety — glorious 
hopes  and  sickening  fears — was  added,  I  had 
built  what  I  considered  a  substantial  and  sea- 
worthy sailing  boat,  12ft.  or  13ft.  long  by  4ft. 
wide.  It  was  a  heavy,  ungainly-looking  object 
when  finished,  and  it  required  much  ingenuity 
to  launch  it  myself.  This  I  eventually  managed 
to  do  by  means  of  rollers  and  levers,  but  the 
boat  was  frightfully  low  in  the  water  at  the  stern. 
It  was  quite  watertight,  however,  having  an  outer 


the  boat  over  that  terrible  barrier.  I  waited,  and 
waited,  and  waited,  but,  alas  !  only  to  be  dis- 
appointed. My  nine  weary  months  of  arduous 
travail  and  half-frantic  anticipation  were  cruelly 
wasted.  At  no  time  could  I  get  the  boat  out 
into  the  open  sea  in  consequence  of  the  rocks, 
and  it  was  equally  impossible  for  me  to  drag  her 
back  up  the  steep  slope  again  and  across  the 
island,  where  she  could  be  launched  opposite  an 
opening  in  the  encircling  reefs.  So  there  my 
darling  boat  lay  idly  in  the  lagoon — a  useless 
thing,  whose  sight  filled  me  with  heartache  and 
despair.  And  yet,  in  this  very  lagoon  I  soon 
found  amusement  and  pleasure.  When  I  had 
in  some  measure  got  over  the  disappointment 
about  the  boat,  I  took  to  sailing  her  about  in 
the  lagoon.  I  also  played  the  part  of  Neptune 
in  a  very  extraordinary  way.  I  used  to  wade  out 
to  where  the  turtles  were,  and  on  catching  a  big 
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covering  of  sharks'  green  hide,  well  smeared 
with  Stockholm  tar,  and  an  inside  lining  of 
stout  canvas.  I  rigged  up  a  mast,  and  made  a 
sail  and  oars  for  my  boat.  When  it  floated,  I 
screamed  aloud  with  wild  delight,  and  sympa- 
thetic Bruno  jumped  and  yelped  in  unison. 

When  all  my  preparations  were  com- 
Appiiling  plete,  however,  and  I  had  rowed  out 
Blunder.  a  little  way,  I  made  a  discovery  that 

nearly  drove  me  crazy.  I  had 
launched  the  boat  in  a  sort  of  lagoon,  barred  by 
a  crescent  of  coral  rocks,  over  which  I  could  not 
possibly  drag  my  craft  into  the  open  sea. 
After  the  first  acute  paroxysm  of  despair — 
beating  my  head  with  my  clenched  fists  —  I 
consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that,  when 
the  high  tides  came,  they  would  perhaps  lift 


six-hundred-pounder,  I  would  calmly  sit  astride 
on  his  back. 

Away  would  swim  the  startled  creature, 
KTurtfes?  mostly  a  foot  or  so  below  the  surface. 

When  he  dived  deeper  I  simply  sat 
far  back  on  the  shell,  and  then  he  was  forced 
to  come  up.  I  steered  my  queer  steeds  in 
a  curious  way.  When  I  wanted  my  turtle  to  turn 
to  the  left,  I  simply  thrust  my  foot  into  his 
"right  eye,  and  vice-versa  for  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. My  two  big  toes  placed  simultaneously 
over  both  his  optics  caused  a  halt  so  abrupt 
as  almost  to  unseat  me.  Before  the  wet 
season  commenced  I  put  a  straw  thatch  on 
the  roof  of  my  hut,  as  before  stated,  and  made 
my  quarters  as  snug  as  possible.  And  it  was  a 
very  necessary  precaution,  too,  for  sometimes  it 
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rained  for  days  at  a  stretch.  It  never  kept  me 
indoors,  however,  and  I  took  exercise  just  the 
.same,  as  I  didn't  bother  about  clothes,  and  I 
rather  enjoyed  the  shower  bath.    I  was  always 


dreamed  of  anything  happening  to  him,  and  his 
quiet,  sympathetic  companionship  was  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  I  knew  throughout  many 
weird  and  terrible  years.    As  I  talked  to  him 


•  'V 


'    HOW  I  RODE  AND  STEERED  THE  TURTLES." 


devising  means  of  making  life  more  tolerable, 
and  amongst  other  things  I  made  a  sort 
of  swing,  which  I  found  extremely  useful 
in  beguiling  time.  I  would  also  practise  jump- 
ing with  long  poles.  One  day  I  captured  a 
young  pelican,  and  trained  him  to  accompany 
me  in  my  walks  and  help  me  in  my  fishing 
operations.  He  also  acted  as  a  decoy.  Fre- 
quently I  would  hide  myself  in  some  grass, 
whilst  my  pet  bird  walked  a  few  yards  away  to 
attract  his  fellows.  Presently  he  would  be  joined 
by  a  whole  flock,  many  of  which  I  shot  with  my 
bow  and  arrows,  or  lassoed. 

But  for  my  dog — 
toSBrinof  mv  almost  human 

Bruno — I  think  I 
must  have  died.  I  used  to 
talk  to  him  just  as  though 
he  were  a  human  being.  We 
were  absolutely  inseparable. 
I  preached  long  sermons  to 
him  from  Gospel  texts.  I 
told  him  in  a  loud  voice  all 
about  my  early  life  and 
school  -  days  at  Montreux  ; 
I  recounted  to  him  my  adven- 
tures from  the  fatal  meeting  with  poor  Peter 
Jensen  in  Singapore ;  I  sang  little  chanso?is  to 
him,  and  among  these  he  had  his  favourites  as 
well  as  those  he  disliked  cordially.  If  he  did  not 
<;are  for  a  song,  he  would  set  up  a  pitiful  howl. 
I  feel  convinced  that  this  constant  communing 
aloud  with  my  dog  saved  my  reason.  Bruno 
seemed  to  be  in  such  good  spirits  that  I  never 


he  would  sit  at  my  feet,  looking  so  intelligently 
at  me  that  I  fancied  he  understood  every  word 
of  what  I  was  saying. 

When  the  religious  mania  was  upon 
syCmpithy.  me,  I  talked  over  all  sorts  of  theo- 
logical subjects  with  my  Bruno,  and  it 
seemed  to  relieve  me,  even  although  I  never 
received  any  enlightenment  from  him  upon  the 
knotty  point  that  was  puzzling  me  at  that 
particular  time.  What  delighted  him  most  of 
all  was  for  me  to  tell  him  that  I  loved  him 
very  dearly,  and  that  he  was  even  more  valuable 
to  me  than  the  famous  dogs 
of  St.  Bernard  were  to  be- 
nighted travellers  in  the 
snow. 

I  knew  very  little  about 
musical  instruments,  but  as 
I  had  often  longed  for  some- 
thing to  make  a  noise  with, 
to  drown  the  maddening 
crash  of  the  eternal  surf,  I 
fashioned  a  drum  out  of  a 
small  barrel,  with  shark's  skin 
stretched  tightly  over  the 
open  ends.  This  I  beat  with 
a  couple  of  sticks  as  an  accompaniment  to  my 
singing,  and  as  the  dog  occasionally  joined  in 
with  a  howl  of  disapproval  or  a  yell  of  joy,  the 
effect  must  have  been  picturesque  if  not  musical. 
I  was  ready  to  do  almost  anything  to  drown 
that  ceaseless  cr-ash,  sr-ash  of  the  breakers  on 
the  beach,  from  whose  melancholy  and  mono- 
tonous roar  I  could  never  escape  for  a  single 
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BRUNO  OBJECTS  TO  MY  MUSIC. 

moment  throughout  the  whole  of  the  long  day 
and  the  oppressive  night. 

Seven  weary  months  had  passed  away, 
s5i!    when  one  morning,  on  scanning  the 

horizon,  I  leaped  into  the  air  and 
screamed  :  "  My  God  !  A  sail  !  A  sail  !  " 
I  nearly  became  delirious  with  excitement,  but, 
alas  !  the  ship  was  too  far  out  at  sea  to  notice 
my  frantic  signals.  My  island  lay  very  low,  and 
all  that  I  could  make  out  of  the  vessel  in  the 
distance  was  her  sails.  She  must  have  been 
fully  five  miles  away,  yet,  in  my  excitement,  I 
ran  up  and  down 
the  beach,  shout- 
ing in  a  frenzy  and 
waving  my  arms 
in  the  hope  of 
attracting  the 
attention  of  some- 
one on  board ;  but 
it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  ship,  which  I 
concluded  was  a 
pearler,  kept 
steadily  on  her 
way,  and  even- 
tually disappeared 
below  the  horizon. 
Never  can  I  hope  ■ 
to  describe  the  ' 
gnawing  pain  at 
my  heart  as, 
hoarse  and  half 
mad,  I  sank  ex- 
hausted on  the 
sand,  watching  the 
last  vestige  of  the 

ship  disappearing.  Altogether,  I  saw  five  ships 
pass  in  this  way  during  my  sojourn  on  the  island, 
but  they  were  always  too  far  out  at  sea  to  notice 
my  signals.  One  of  these  vessels  I  knew  to  be 
a  man-o'-war  flying  the  British  ensign.    I  tried 


How  I  Got 
Fresh 
Water. 


A  SAIL  !     A  SAIL 


to  rig  up  a  longer  flag-staff,  as  I  thought  the 
original  one  not  high  enough  for  its  purpose. 
Accordingly  I  spliced  a  couple  of  long  poles 
together,  but  to   my  disappointment  found 
them  too  heavy  to  raise  in  the  air.  Bruno 
always  joined  in  my  enthusiasm  when  a  sail 
was  in  sight ;  in  fact,  he  was  generally  the 
first  to  detect  their  presence,  and  he  would 
bark  and  drag  at  me  until  he  had  drawn  my 
attention  to  the  new  sail.    And  I  loved  him 
for  his  tender  sympathy  in  my  paroxysms  of 
regret  and  disappointment.     The  big  head 
rubbed  coaxingly  against  my  arm,  the  warm 
tongue  licking  my  hand,   and   the  faithful 
brown  eyes  gazing  at  me  with  a  knowledge 
and  sympathy  that  were  more  than  human 
— these  I   feel  sure   saved   me   again  and 
again.     I  might  mention  that,    although  my 
boat  was  absolutely  useless  for  the  purpose  of 
escape,  I  did  not  neglect  her  altogether,  but 
sailed  her  about  the  inclosed  lagoon  for  practice 
in  the  handling  of  her  sails. 

I  never  feared  a  lack  of  fresh  water, 
for  when,  in  the  dry  season,  the  ship's 
stock  and  my  reserve  from  the  wet 
season  were  exhausted,  I  busied  my- 
self with  the  condensing  of  sea  water  in  my 
kettle,  adding  to   my  store  literally  drop  by 
drop.     Water  was  the  only  liquid  I  drank, 

all  the  tea  and 
coffee  that  had 
been  carried  on 
board  having  been 
rendered  utterly 
useless. 

The  powerful 
winged  birds  that 
abounded  on  the 
island  one  day 
gave  me  an  idea  : 
Why  not  hang  a 
message  around 
their  necks  and 
send  them  forth 
into  the  unknown? 
Possibly  they 
might  bring  help 
—  who  knows? 
And  with  me  to 
conceive  was  to 
act.  I  got  a 
number  of  empty 
condensed  milk 
tins,  and,  by 
means  of  fire,  separated  from  the  cylinder 
the  tin  disc  that  formed  the  bottom.  On 
this  disc  I  then  scratched  a  message  with  a 
sharp  nail.  In  a  few  words  I  conveyed  infor- 
mation about  the  wreck  and  my  deplorable 
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vy  the 
Pelicans. 


condition.  I  also  gave  the  approximate  bear- 
ings. 

These  discs — I  prepared  several  in 
Messages  English,  French,  bad  Dutch,  German, 
and  Italian — I  then  fastened  round 
the  necks  of  the  pelicans,  by  means 
of  fish-gut  and  shark-hide  strips,  and  away 
across  the  ocean  sped  the  affrighted  birds,  so 
scared  by  the  mysterious  incumbrance  that  they 
never  returned  to  the  island. 

I  may  say  here  that  over  twenty  years  later, 
when  I  returned  to  civilization,  I  chanced  to 
mention  the  story  about  my  messenger-birds  to 
some  old  inhabitants  at  Freemantle,  Western 
Australia,  when,  to  my  amazement,  they  replied 
that  a  pelican  carrying  a  tin  disc  round  its  neck, 
bearing  a  message  in  French  from  a  castaway, 
had  been  found  many  years  previously 
by  an  old  boatman  on  the  beach  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River. 

So  appalling  was  the  monotony, 
victor"!  and  so  limited  my  resources, 
that  I  welcomed  with  childish 
glee   any  trifling 
little  incident  that 
happened.  For 


J 


example,  one 
lovely  night  in 
June  I  heard 
a  tremendous 
and  on  getting  up  to 
matter,  I  beheld  dimly 
countless  thousands  of  birds,  evidently  parrots. 
I  went  back  to  bed  again,  and  in  the  morning 
was  a  little  dismayed  to  find  that  my  visitors  had 


commotion  outside, 
see   what   was  the 


eaten  up  nearly  all  my  green  corn.  And  the 
birds  were  still  there  when  I  went  forth  in  the 
morning.  They  made  the  air  ring  with  their 
lively  chatter,  and  the  uproar  they  made  was  as 
music  to  me.  The  majority  of  them  had  greyish- 
yellow  bodies,  with  yellow  beaks  and  pink 
ruffs,  and  they  were  not  at  all  afraid  of  me. 
I  moved  about  freely  among  them,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  drive  them  out  of  my  corn  patch, 
being  only  too  grateful  to  see  so  much  life  about 
me.  They  rose,  however,  in  great  clouds  the 
next  day,  greatly  to  my  regret,  and  as  they  soared 
heavenwards  I  could  not  help  envying  them  their 
blessed  freedom. 

I  kept  count  of  the  long  days  by  means  of 
pearl  shells,  for  I  had  not  used  up  the  whole 
cargo  in  the  walls  of  my  hut. 

I  put   shells  side  by 
wonderful  side  in  a  row,  one  for 

Almanac.  each     ^ay,     untj]  foe 

number  reached  seven, 
and  then  I  transferred  one  shell 
to  another  place,  representing 
the  weeks.  Another  pile  of  shells 
represented  the  months ;  and  as 
for  years,  I  kept  count  of  them 
by  making  notches  on  my  bow. 
My  peculiar  calendar  was  always 
checked  by  the  moon. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  superstitious 
man,  so  I  narrate  the  following 
extraordinary  occurrence  merely 
as  it  happened,  and  without 
advancing  any  theory  of  my  own 
to  account  for  it.  I  had  been 
many,  many  months  —  perhaps 
more  than  a  year  —  on  that 
terrible  little  sand-spit,  and  on 
the  night  I  am  describing  I 
went  to  bed  as  usual,  feeling 
very  despondent.  As  I  lay 
asleep  in  my  hammock,  I 
dreamed  a  beautiful  dream. 
Some  spiritual  being  seemed  to 
come  and  bend  over  me,  smiling 
pityingly.  So  extraordinarily 
vivid  was  the  apparition,  that  I 
woke,  tumbled  out  of  my  ham- 
mock, and  went  outside  on  a 
vague  search.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  I  laughed  at  my  own  folly  and  turned 
in  again. 

I  lay  there  for  some  little  time  longer, 
Mystfnous  thinking  about  the  past — for  I  dared 
ofVHoCpe.  not    dwell   on    the    future  —  when 

suddenly  the  intense  stillness  of 
the  night  was  broken  by  a  strangely  familiar 
voice,  which  said,  distinctly  and  articulately,  and 
encouragingly,  u  Je  suis  avec  toi.     Soyez  sans 
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peur.  Tu  revien- 
dra."  I  can  never 
hope  to  describe 
my  feelings  at 
that  moment. 

It  was  not  the 
voice  of  my 
father  nor  of  my 
mother,  yet  it 
was  certainly  the 
voice  of  some- 
one I  knew  and 
loved,  yet  was 
unable  to  iden- 
tify. The  night 
was  strangely 
calm,  and  so 
startling  was  this 
mysterious  mes- 
sage that  instinc- 
tively I  leapt  out 
of  my  hammock 
again,  went  out- 
side and  called 
out  several  times,- 
but,  of  course, 
nothing  hap- 
pened. From 
that  night,  how- 
ever, I  never 
absolutely  de- 
spaired, even 
when  things 
looked  their  very, 
worst. 

Two  intermin- 
able years  had 
passed  away, 
when  one  day 
the  weather  sud- 
denly changed, 
and  a  terrible 

gale  commenced  to  blow,  which  threatened 
almost  to  wreck  my  little  hut.  One  morning, 
a  few  days  later,  when  the  storm  had  abated 
somewhat,  I  heard  Bruno  barking  wildly  on 
the  beach.  A  few  seconds  afterwards  he 
came  rushing  into  the  hut,  and  would  not  rest 
until  I  prepared  to  follow  him  outside.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  I  picked  up  an  oar — I  knew 
not  why.  I  then  followed  my  dog  down  to  the 
beach,  wondering  what  could  possibly  have 
caused  him  to  make  such  a  fuss.  The  sea  was 
somewhat  agitated,  and  as  it  was  not  yet  very 


'i  BEHOLD  A  CATAMARAN  WITH  FOUR  HUMAN   BEINGS  UPON  IT." 


light,  I  could  not  clearly  distinguish  things  in 
the  distance. 

On  peering  seawards  for  the  third  or 
B"in™saSt  fourth  time,  however,  I  fancied  I  could 
Last:    make  out  a  long,  black  object,  which 

I  concluded  must  be  some  kind  of  a 
boat,  tossing  up  and  down  on  the  billows. 
Then  I  must  confess  I  began  to  share  Bruno's 
excitement,  particularly  when  a  few  minutes 
later  I  discerned  a  well  -  made  catamaran, 
with  several  human  figures  lying  prostrate 
upon  it! 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  —  The  Adventures  of  Louis  de  Rougemont  is  not  a  single  short  story  complete  in  thL 
Number,  but  a  serial  of  unique  importance  and  interest,  which  will  run  for  several  months.  Yoii  would  therefore  do 
well  to  order  subsequent  copies  in  advance. 


The  Romance  of  the  Mission  Field, 


IV. 


By  Frederick  Burns. 

Mission  work  in  remote  and  savage  regions  popularly  presented  by  means  of  queer  and  extraordinary 

photographs  and  graphic  descriptions. 


AM  afraid  there  are  a  great  number 
of  people  who  do  not  read  the  ex- 
cellent publications  issued  by  the 
missionary  societies.  At  any  rate, 
since  the  commencement  of  these 
papers,  I  have  received  a  great  number  of  letters, 
whose  burden  is  usually  :  "  I  had  no  idea  that 
mission  work  was  so  interesting,  and  I  fear  I 
never  troubled  myself  much  about  it  until  I  saw 
the  photographs  in  your  articles  and  read  the 
interesting  letterpress."  Of  course,  mission  work 
is  interesting — even  fascinating.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  when  our  young  men  and 
women  go  forth  into  the  wildest  and  remotest 
regions  of  the  earth,  there  to  spend  their  lives  in 
daily,  and  even  hourly,  communion  with  heathens 
and  savages  of  the  very  lowest  type  ?  Not 
volumes,  but  whole  libraries  might  be  written 

about    the  thrilling  

adventures  and  extra- 
ordinary incidents  in 
a  missionary's  daily 
life.  The  head- 
quarters of  the 
various  great 
societies  are  receiv- 
ing, virtually  by 
every  mail,  extra- 
ordinary photographs 
of  the  quaint  sights 
witnessed  by  the 
workers  in  the  field, 
but  if  the  mission- 
aries wrote  about 
and  photographed 
everything  that  came 
directly  under  their 
notice,  they  could 
not  carry  out  their 
Master's  work  in  the 
magnificently  com- 
plete way  character- 
istic of  every  one  of 
them. 

I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that 
the  photograph  re- 
produced on  this 
page  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary 
inaginable.  "  It  de- 
picts a  yogi,  or  fakir, 
or  holy  man  —  call 


DEVOTEE  UNDER  A  VOW  NEVER  TO  SIT  DOWN  OR  REST. 

From  a  Photo. 


him  what  you  will  —  wlio  is  under  a  voiv 
not  to  sit  down  or  rest  himself  during  the 
whole  of  his  life.  These  "holy  men"  fre- 
quently put  themselves  under  some  perfectly 
preposterous  vow,  with  the  object  cf  acquir- 
ing merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods,  and  thus 
being  able  to  confer  blessings — for  substantial 
considerations  —  upon  the  admiring  faithful. 
The  fakir  seen  in  this  photograph  has  solemnly 
registered  a  vow  in  the  holy  city  of  Benares  not 
to  lie  down,  nor  sit  down,  nor  rest  himself 
in  any  way  whatsoever  as  long  as  he  lives.  His 
face  and  body  are  daubed  with  the  grey  ashes 
of  burnt  cow-dung,  and  his  hair  will  be  seen  to 
hang  in  matted  locks  around  his  spare  shoulders; 
also  he  bears  on  his  forehead  the  red  perpen- 
dicular mark  of  the  Vaischnar  sect.  Positively 
the  only  rest  he  permits  himself  night  or  day, 

year  in  and  year 
out,  is  to  lean  slightly 
with  his  elbows  on 
the  stick  of  wood 
suspended  from  a 
bent  pole  fixed  in 
the  ground.  Whilst 
enduring  this  appall- 
ing penance  the  holy 
fakir  is  gaining 
additional  merit  by 
telling  his  beads  con- 
stantly. There  can 
be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  these 
men  do  undergo 
most  ghastly  suffer- 
ings, and  yet,  some- 
how, they  live  to  a 
fairly  old  age,  and 
never  seem  to  come 
to  much  harm. 
Furthermore,  as 
every  Anglo -Indian 
knows,  they  possess, 
or  seem  to  possess, 
certain  apparently 
supernatural  powers 
in  the  way  of  divina- 
tion, prophecy,  and 
miracle  working.  All 
these  are  no  doubt 
tricks,  but  they  are 
tricks  of  a  particularly 
obscure  kind. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  AN  INDIA 

From  a] 


N   FAKIR.      NOTICE  THE  FLAGS  PLANTED  BY  SUPPORTERS  OF 

THE  HOLY  MAN.  \_PIwtO. 


The  next  photograph  we  reproduce  is  suffi- 
ciently striking  to  at  once  arrest  attention.  It 
depicts  the  residence  of  another  fakir — a  Moham- 
medan hermit,  to  be  precise.    The  "residence" 
consists  solely  of  a  very  low  shed,  quite  open  on 
one  side,  and  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  river  in 
the  Sunderbunds,  close  to  the  junction  of  one 
river  with  another.     It  should  be  explained 
that  these  rivers  are  all  tidal,  and  it  so  happens 
that  boats  almost  invariably  have  to  wait  at  this 
point  for  the  turn  of  the  tide.  Now,  the  boatmen 
being  most  of  them  Mohammedans,  our  hermit 
seldom  or  never  suffers  from  a  lack  of  visitors, 
more  especially  after  his  presence  and  reputation 
for  sanctity  have  become  well  established.  Each 
\isitor  naturally  brings   an  offering,   and  is, 
moreover,  expected  to  plant  a  small  flag  on 
the  bank  in  front  of  the  ascetic's  house.  The 
object  of  these  flags  may  be  purely  decorative, 
or  they  may  have  some  symbolical  or  religious 
meaning;  in  any  case,  they  are  advertisements 
of  undoubted  efficacy,  besides  being  unsolicited 
testimonials  telling  of  the  great  hold  the  "  holy 
man  "  has  obtained  over  a  large  number  of  the 
faithful.    It  is  an  interesting  and  amusing  fact, 
and  one  told  to  the  writer  by  the  missionary 
who  laboured  in  this  country  many  years,  that 
when   this  fakir  thought   he   had  advanced 
sufficiently  in  holiness  and  financial  prosperity 
he  passed  out  of  this  life  in  some  inscrutable 
manner,  and  whether  he  left  his  valuable  living 
to  the  landowner  or  not,  the  latter  promptly 
sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder — a  transaction  that 
reminds  one  of  the  dealings  between  crossing- 
sweepers  in   the  West-end  of  London,  only, 


of  course,  in  a  more  ex- 
alted way  and  on  a  bigger 
financial  scale.  The  present 
owner,  I  learn,  is  not  a 
fakir  at  all,  nor  does  he  even 
aspire  to  that  distinguished 
honour,  but,  having  paid 
the  price  demanded,  he 
lives  on  the  sanctity  of  his 
predecessor,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  cling  to  the  spot, 
so  that  offerings  made 
direct  to  him  are  believed 
to  bring  down  upon  the 
donor  the  blessing  of  "the 
old  and  only  original  fakir." 

The  little  snap-shot  next 
reproduced  shows  a  party 
of  natives  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  mis- 
sionary station  at  Gayaza, 
near  Mengo,  in  Uganda.  It 
has  the  usual  kind  of  native 
roof,  resting  on  palm-trees, 
which  do  not  quickly  rot  or  get  eaten  by  the  all- 
devouring  white  ants.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  central  row  of  these  poles,  6ft.  apart,  with  a 
long  ridge-pole  fitted  into  the  V-shaped  top. 
Next  come  the  two  outer  rows  of  poles  which 
make  the  walls,  and  then  come  the  side  poles, 
tied  together,  which  are  thrown  across  the  ridge, 
and  rest  on  the  outer  walls.  The  space  between 
this  roof  is  filled  up  with  fine  polished  reeds,  or 
tiger-grass,  and  the  whole  is  finally  laced  together 
by  means  of  strips  of  bark  from  the  Bensambwe 
tree.  The  walls  are  composed  of  grass  laid 
against  the  poles,  and  then  covered  on  each 
side  with  fine  reeds,  laced  together.  The 
floor  is  of  red  clay,  beaten  hard  with  sticks. 


NATIVES  BUILDING  A  NEW  MISSIONARY  STATION  AT  GAYAZA, 

From  a]  in  UGANDA.  [Photo. 
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The  fire-place  is  made  with  a  few  sun-dried 
bricks,  but  the  smoke  has  to  filter  through  the 
roof  the  best  way  it  can.  At  nights  the  doors 
and  windows  are  closed  by  rude  shutters. 

We  next  pass  to  the  limitless  plains  of  North 
America,  and  reproduce  here  a  photo,  represent- 
ing the  camp  of  one  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians 
and  his  squaw.  The  photographer  had  the 
greatest    possible   difficulty  in    inducing  the 


Canada,  and  they  now  number  about  1,250.  They 
are  rationed  by  Government  to  keep  them  from 
absolute  starvation,  being  allowed  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef  and  one-third  of  a 
pound  of  flour  per  head  per  day.  The  first 
missionary  to  reach  these  people  was  the  Rev. 
(now  Archdeacon)  Tims,  in  1883.  Strangely 
enough,  the  first  two  converts  died  immediately 
after  being  baptized,  and  this,  as  might  be 


Plioto.  by  Boorne  &] 


CAMP  OF  BLACKFEET  INDIANS,  ALBERTA,  N.W.T. 


[May,  Calgary,  N.  W.  T. 


couple  to  stand  near  their  baby's  cradle  to  be 
photographed.  Eventually,  however,  by  offering 
a  bribe  of  sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco,  they  were 
persuaded  to  pose.  Close  by  is  their  teepee, 
or  wigwam,  made  out  of  strong  cotton  stuff.  In 
the  old  days  these  tents  were  made  with  fine 
buffalo  robes  and  rugs,  of  which  as  many  as  forty 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  a  single  wigwam. 
As  the  last  wild  buffalo  was  killed  about  1883,  how- 
ever, the  supply  of  skins  greatly  decreased,  until 
now  they  are  no  longer  in  existence,  so  the  natives 
are  obliged  to  use  the  more  prosaic  material. 
Consequently,  they  dare  not  winter  in  their 
present  tents.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  dogs  in 
the  picture  are  harnessed,  the  natives  generally 
using  their  dogs  as  beasts  of  burden  to  haul 
either  bundles  of  firewood,  or  water  in  little 
barrels,  which  are  strapped  on  behind  the 
animal's  tail. 

The  Blackfeet  are  a  tribe  of  Red  Indians 
living  on  the  reservation  in  Alberta,  North-West 


imagined,  caused  the  natives  to  fight  shy  of  the 
white  preacher  for  a  very  long  time. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  savage  Africa  to  consider 
the  worship,  or  rather  propitiation,  of  devils 
and  evil  spirits.  The  photograph  next  shown 
represents  the  native  huts  of  the  people, 
and  the  miniature  huts  seen  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  are  specially  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  evil  spirits.  This 
photograph  was  taken  in  Kabita,  a  village  near 
the  Vic'::ria  Nyanza.  These  miniature  huts  are 
built  by  the  natives  in  the  hope  that  all  the  evil 
spirits  will  take  up  their  abode  in  the  dwellings 
thus  provided  expressly  for  them,  and  not  enter 
the  huts  of  the  people  themselves,  who  have 
shown  themselves  so  considerate  for  their 
comfort ! 

A  very  interesting  shrine  of  Ogum,  the  god  of 
war,  is  seen  in  the  next  photo.  :  it  is  the  place 
of  worship  of  blacksmiths,  hunters,  and  other 
valorous    individuals,   in    West   Africa.  This 
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Iv  AB1TA  VILLAGE —  SHOWING  THE  LITTLE  HUTS  SPECIALLY   PROVIDED  FOR  DEVILS  AND  EVIL  SPIRITS. 


[Photo. 


region,  by  the  way,  will  be  a  tough  nut  for  the 
missionary  to  crack.  Fresh  in  our  memories  is 
the  fearful  fate  of  the  male  and  female  (especially 
the  female)  American  missionaries  at  Sierra 
Leone.  And  yet  an  important  body  of  savages 
among  the  natives  who  tortured  and  murdered 
these  heroic  martyrs  were  led  by  a  chief 
who  had  for  many 
years  been  an  orna- 
ment to  that  very 
mission  -  station  and 
an  exemplar  to  the 
whole  country  !  The 
shrine  itself  is  the 
little  dwelling  seen  in 
the  background  ;  and 
beneath  the  tree  in 
the  foreground  are 
seen  four  elephants' 
jaws,  placed  there  as 
thank-offerings  by 
some  hunters  after  a 
successful  ivory-hunt- 
ing expedition. 

Next  come  two 
very  interesting  photo- 
graphs bearing  upon 
the  work  of  the 
Church  Missionary 
Society's  hospital  at 
Pakhoi,  in  South 

r'l   "  tl*       1  SHRINE  OF  THE  GOD  OF  WAR 

China.    Work  among      /,-,-„,„  „\  offered  by 


the  lepers  at  this  place  was  commenced  by  Dr. 
E.  G.  Horder  more  than  nine  years  ago.  The 
lepers  employ  their  spare  time  in  making  things 
for  sale  in  the  town,  the  proceeds  being  returned 
to  the  makers  of  the  various  articles,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  purchase  any  little 
luxuries  they  might  like  at  meal-time.  Rice,  a 
little  fish,  and  vege- 
tables are  given  twice 
a  day  to  each  patient, 
but  these  articles  of 
diet  are  added  to 
more  or  less  exten- 
sively by  those  who 
have  a  little  cash  to 
spare.  The  lepers  live 
in  huts  made  of  mud 
and  bamboo,  which 
cost  about  a  shilling 
each. 

Many  of  the  lepers 
have  very  curious 
histories.  There  was 
Sz  Che,  for  example. 
Sz  Che  was  a  woman 
with  a  mournful 
history.  She  showed 
signs  of  leprosy  at  the 
age  of  ten.  Later  on 
she  married,  and 
lived  happily  with 
her  husband,  but  that 
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LEPERS  AT  PAKHOI,  SOUTH  CHINA,  MAKING  THE  LITTLE  STOVES 
WHICH  THE  POOR  NATIVES  WEAR  UNDER  THEIR  CLOTHES. 

From  a  Photo. 


gentleman  suddenly  evinced  a  profound  dis- 
like for  his  wife,  and  simply  left  her.  He  has 
not  been  heard  of  since.  Sz  Che  was  therefore 
forced  to  earn  her  living  by  begging  (and  she 
earned  a  good  living),  but  two  or  three  years 
ago  her  mother,  wishing  to  make  a  little 
money,  desired  to  sell  the  girl  to  a  leper 
living  in  the  settlement  close  by.  Sz  Che  refused, 
being  an  authority  on  lepers.  Her  mother 
thereupon  commenced  a  system  of  serious  perse- 
cution, which  finally  took  the  form  of  burning 
her  house  down  about  her  ears. 

At  last,  however,  Dr.  Horder  rescued  Sz  Che, 
and  I  believe  she  is  still  bright  and  happy  in  the 
C.M.S.  labour  establishment  at  Pakhoi.  But 
this  has  taken  me  away  from  the  first  photograph, 
which  shows  the  lepers  making  some  quaint 
stoves  in  the  hospital.  The  Chinese  in  the 
south  know  absolutely  nothing  of  a  bright  fireside 
during  the  two  cold  months  of  the  year.  There- 
fore, to  keep  themselves  warm  they  wear  heavily 
wadded  clothes  —  if  they  can  afford  it  —  in- 
creasing the  number  of  garments  as  the  weather 
gets  colder.  Thus,  if  you  had  lost  all  sensation, 
you  could  tell  the  state  of  the  temperature  from 
the  very  appearance  of  the  wealthy  men. 

At  times  a  Chinaman  will  don  as  many  as 
eight  to  ten  coats,  until  his  appearance 
becomes  both  quaint  and  absurd.  The  poor 
people,  however,  not  being  able  to  purchase 


coats  and  things  by  the  dozen,  adopt  other  and 
less  obvious  means  of  keeping  themselves  warm. 
A  small  bamboo  basket,  containing  a  flower-pot 
filled  with  heated  charcoal,  is  carried  in  their 
hand  under  their  clothing,  and  they  are  able  to 
accomplish  this  seemingly  impossible  feat  on 
account  of  having  their  clothes  made  so  very 
large,  the  sleeves  of  the  coat  being  especially 
roomy.  The  hand  is  slipped  out  of  the  sleeve, 
and  the  peculiar  little  charcoal  stove  held  under 
the  innermost  coat.  Nothing  is  wasted  in  the 
C.M.S.  hospital  —  I  mean,  of  course,  by  the 
leper  workers.  One  poor  old  fellow  spends  his 
time  in  making  straw  sandals  out  of  bits  of  old 
matting,  and  he  sells  them  at  a  halfpenny  a  pair. 

Then  they  go  in  for  a  little  gardening  at 
Pakhoi,  as  is  evident  from  the  next  photograph, 
which  shows  one  of  the  lepers  watering  the 
beds  with  a  home-made  apparatus  of  his  own, 
a  casual  study  of  which  "  gives  furiously  to 
think,"  as  the  French  idiom  has  it.  The  water 
is  conducted  from  the  two  portable  reservoirs  on 
either  side  of  the  gardener  by  means  of  two 
bamboo  ducts,  or  pipes,  perforated  at  the  ends. 
Thus,  all  this  perambulating  water-cart  has  to 
do  is  to  walk  up  and  down  along  the  flower-beds, 
turning  himself  here  and  there  according  as  he 
sees  the  plants  in  need  of  the  life-giving  fluid. 
There  are  about  sixty  lepers  resident  in  the 
C.M.S.  asylum,  and  each  one  is  taught  to 
employ  his  time  as  usefully  as  possible,  whilst  at 


THE  LEPER  GARDENER  WATERING  HIS  FLOWERS  (CiM.S. 

From  a]        hospital,  pakhoi,  south  china).  \Photo. 
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AN  OPEN-AIR  SERVICE  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 


the  same  time  he  receives  systematic  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

It  is  a  big  jump  from  South  China  to  New 
Guinea,  but  we  take  it,  knowing  full  well  that 
mission  work  covers  the  whole  world.  It 
is  an  open  service  in  that  wonderful  island 
which  is  depicted  in  this  photograph,  and 
it  gives  an  interesting  glimpse  into  missionary 
work.  Here  we  see  a  Christian  teacher  con- 
ducting a  service  in  a  village  where  there  is 
as  yet  no  church  of  any  kind  whatever. 
The  almost  phenomenal  success  of  mission 
work  in  the  South  Seas  generally  would  have 
been  impossible  but  for  the  splendid  assist- 
ance rendered  by  the  native  Christians  them- 
selves, who,  by  their  intense  enthusiasm  and 
zeal,  have  worked  wonders  among  their 
heathen  brethren. 

The  scene  depicted  represents  the  evange- 
listic work  in  which  every  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  engage.  Living  in  the  central 
village  himself,  the  teacher  makes  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
he  will  collect  the  natives  in  the  open  air 
and  conduct  a  simple  and  impressive  service. 
For  New  Guinea,  the  congregation  seen  in 
the  photograph  is  eminently  a  respectable 
one.  Generally  speaking,  the  men  are  in  a 
state  of  absolute  nudity,  while  the  women 
wear  only  a  little  grass  petticoat  tied  around 
the  loins.  The  photograph  also  shows  the 
kind  of  house  which  the  native  teachers 
build  for  themselves.  These  dwellings  are 
not  perhaps  very  palatial,  but  they  are 
delightfully  cool  and  comfortable,  having 
regard  to  the  climate  and  circumstances. 

Vul.  i.-35. 


It  is  an  important  initiation  cere- 
mony among  the  maidens  of  New 
Guinea  which  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph.  These  maidens 
of  Kalo  are  about  to  undergo  the 
formal  initiation  into  womanhood — 
a  great  festival  of  high  religious  signi- 
ficance which  takes  place  annually. 
On  reaching  the  age  -  of  sixteen,  or 
thereabouts,  every  girl  has  to  pass 
through  this  ordeal  before  she  can  be 
regarded  as  eligible  for  marriage.  When 
at  length  the  great  day  has  arrived,  the 
girls  are  decorated  with  all  the  family 
jewellery,  each  maiden  being  anxious 
to  outdo  her  neighbour — which  shows 
that  women  are  the  same  all  over  the 
world  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  an  extravagant 
suggestion  to  compare  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  initiation  ceremony  to 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Drawing  Rooms. 
During  and  after  the  ceremony  itself 
the  girls  are  on  show  as  we  see  them  in  the  photo- 
graph, and  the  eligible  young  men  crowd  round 
and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  selections  of  wives  with  much  deliberation. 


,  Sydney. 
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From  a  Photo. 


The  Cuban 's  Escape. 


By  Dr.  VV.  B.  Rule. 


Telling  how  an  adventurous  Englishman  made  his  escape,  under  most  extraordinary  circumstances, 
from  the  great  fortress-prison,  Morro  Castle,  in  Havana.    He  found  salvation  in  drugged  wine  and 

cakes  containing  silk  cord  and  a  dagger. 


URING  the  last  attempt  that  the 
Cubans  made  to  free  themselves 
from  the  Spanish  yoke  there  were 
several  extraordinary  experiences. 
The  following  is  one  that  shows  how 
the  execution  of  a  prisoner  was  almost  miracu- 
lously averted,  and  is  the  verbatim  account  given 
to  the  writer.  The  prisoner,  by  the  way,  was  Mr. 
Charles  Lee  Cook,  whom  I  met  in  Mexico.  He 
was  then  assistant  private  secretary  to  President 
Diaz's  predecessor.  He  was  also  connected 
with  the  Associated  Press,  and  supplied  news 
telegrams  to  all  the  newspapers  of  the  city  : — 

I  was  born  in  England,  and  when  a  boy  was 
employed  in  a  menial  way  on  a  man-of-war.  I 
should  have  probably  been  poor  and  un- 
educated all  my  life  but  for  a  remarkable 
occurrence  one  day  during  a  naval  conflict.  I 
am  aware  that  such  accounts  as  I  am  going  to 
relate  have  been  told  before  by  others,  but  few 
are  able  to  show  in  their  bodies  a  proof  of  their 
veracity,  as  I  can. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fight,  when  shells,  cannon- 
balls,  and  bullets  were  flying  in  all  directions,  a 
shell  fell  on  the  deck  close  by  me,  and  in  an 
instant  I  picked  it  up  and  threw  it  overboard. 
If  I  had  been  content  with  this,  it  would  have 
been  well  for  me.  But  my  curiosity  led  me  to 
run  to  the  side  of  the  ship  to  see  the  shell  sink 
out  of  sight  or  explode.  It  exploded  that  instant, 
and  several  pieces  struck  me  over  the  abdomen, 
inflicting  terrible  wounds. — (The  narrator  here 
showed  the  writer  the  scars,  which  were  several 
in  number,  and  of  large  size.) — I  was  taken  to 
my  bunk,  and  for  some  time  lay  between  life  and 
death.  On  my  recovery,  the  captain  con- 
sidered that  my  act  ought  to  be  rewarded,  and 
through  his  instrumentality  I  received  a  fair 
education,  which  enabled  me  to  seek  a  future 
career  of  a  higher  character  than  I  had  before 
thought  of. 

My  life  was,  however,  one  of  wanderings  and 


many  vicissitudes.  I  joined  the  Cubans  in  their 
struggle  to  free  themselves  of  the  thraldom  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  Spaniards.  I  was 
made  a  general  of  the  rebel  forces.  The  move- 
ment, however,  was  not  sufficiently  well  organized 
either  as  regards  numbers  of  combatants  or 
means  to  gain  the  end  in  view.  After  various 
skirmishes,  which  were  generally  disastrous  to 
us,  our  forces  became  demoralized  and  scattered. 
The  scouts  sent  out  by  the  Government  never 
ceased  to  hunt  us,  and  there  was  but  one 
sentence  for  the  prisoners  they  took,  which 
was  to  be  shot.  We  were  compelled  to  hide 
in  the  woods  and  thickets,  and  to  get  away 
as  far  as  possible  from  every  known  path. 
While  being  thus  driven  my  companions 
dwindled  in  number,  until  at  last  I  was  quite 
alone.  I  was  for  some  days  without  food,  except 
what  I  could  gather  in  the  shape  of  wild  berries 
in  the  woods,  not  daring  to  venture  in  the 
vicinity  of  roads  or  houses.  All  that  remained 
to  me  was  my  rifle  and  a  few  rounds  of 
ammunition. 

One  day,  after  wandering  until  weary,  I  sat 
down  on  the  ground  to  rest  and  lean  my  back 
against  a  tree.  In  order  that  my  rifle  might  not 
be  stolen  while  I  was  asleep,  it  was  my  custom 
to  place  it  between  my  back  and  the  tree.  I 
dropped  into  a  sound  sleep.  How  long  I  slept 
I  don't  know,  but  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
my  rifle  being  removed  from  its  place,  and 
on  opening  my  eyes  I  saw  several  soldiers 
forming  a  circle  around  me,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  get  up,  in  not  the  politest 
language.  Alas,  they  had  found  me  out,  and 
I  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to  now  but 
brutal  treatment,  an  ignominious  imprisonment 
of  short  duration,  and  then  death.  I  was 
immediately  handcuffed,  and  taken  to  the 
fortress-prison  of  Morro  Castle.  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  walk  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  my 
hands  were  tied  up  close  to  the  tail  of  a  restive 
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horse,  from  which  I  had  several  kicks  during 
this  journey  of  some  miles.  On  arriving  at  the 
fortress  my  feet  were  chained  together  and 
locked,  I  was  led  to  an  inner  room  which  had 
the  appearance  of  a  dungeon,  and  was  made  to 


imprisonment  or  death  of  anyone  who  was 
known  to  make  an  effort  to  rescue  me.  Even 
in  case  I  could  communicate  with  someone  who 
favoured  the  revolution,  what  could  it  result  in  ? 
The  military  authorities  had  me  fast  in  their 


I  WAS  ORDERED  TO  GET  UP. 


sit  on  a  wooden  bench  that  was  placed 
against  the  wall.  Another  chain,  which  was 
fastened  to  a  staple  in  the  wall,  was  passed 
round  my  chest  and  locked  to  a  staple  on  the 
other  side.  Thus  my  hands,  feet,  and  body 
were  all  securely  chained.  I  was  kept  in  this 
position,  without  relaxation  night  or  day.  As 
soon  as  my  capture  was  known  at  head-quarters, 
a  day  was  promptly  named  for  me  to  be  taken 
out  and  shot. 

I  was  informed  that  my  execution  was  to 
take  place  in  a  few  days.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  hope.  A  few  more  miserable  days  of 
existence  awaited  me,  and  then  death.  What 
could  I  do  ?  No  one  that  knew  me  had  heard 
of  my  capture,  and  it  might  result   in  the 


clutches,  and  were  determined  to  hold  me 
securely  until  they  put  an  end  to  me. 

But  a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw.  The 
wife  of  one  of  the  soldiers  used  to  come  daily  to 
the  fortress  to  bring  him  his  meals.  I  wrote  a 
note  to  an  Englishman  that  might  be  in  Havana, 
and  asked  her  to  do  me  the  kindness  to  deliver 
it.  After  two  days  she  said  she  could  not  find 
the  person  at  the  address  given,  or  by  inquiry. 
I  then  asked  her  to  give  it  to  any  Englishman 
she  might  be  able  to  find,  and  in  the  case  of  not 
finding  one,  to  give  it  to  anyone  who  spoke 
English.  By  good  fortune  the  letter  was 
received  by  one  of  my  partisans.  He  took  it  to 
the  right  parties,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  known 
to  some  influential   persons  that  I  was  taken 
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prisoner  and  to  be  executed  in  a  few  days,  a 
fund  was  raised  whereby  to  make  an  effort  in 
some  way  to  rescue  me.  The  sum  of  $14,000 
was  promised  to  a  man  who  was  selected  as  being 
the  most  suitable  to  undertake  the  matter. 

I  was  informed  at  first  that  my  case  hr.d 
excited  much  interest,  and  that  all  that  was 
possible  would  be  done  to  save  me.  But  no 
active  steps  could  be  taken  until  the  evening 
of  the  day  preceding  that  of  the  intended 
execution. 

But  who  can  tell  the  agony  of  the  suspense 
of  those  days  ?  What  was  intended  to  be  done, 
I  knew  not.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  wait  day 
by  day  in  dread  and  fear,  which  was  mingled 
with  only  one  ray  of  hope.  I  was  certain  that 
every  sunset  brought  me  twenty-four  hours 
nearer  to  the  time  set  for  my  being  taken  out  to 
be  shot.  Chained  as  I  was  hand  and  foot, 
while  a  third  chain  secured  me  to  the  wall, 
under"  the  constant  guard  of  soldiers,  confined 
in   the   innermost   precincts   of  my  enemy's 


"  UNDER  THE  CONSTANT  GUARD  OF  SOLDIERS.' 


stronghold — of  an  enemy,  moreover,  that  had 
completely  vanquished  the  cause  which  I  had 
espoused — why  did  I  cherish  a  hope  of  escape  ? 
Was  it  not  better  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  accept  my  sad  fate  quietly  and  meet  death  as 
calmly  as  I  could  ?  One  thing  I  should  gain 
thereby,  which  was  that  my  mind  would  be  rid 
of  the  terrible  alternatives  of  hope  and  despair. 
The  suspense  that  the  uncertainty  kept  me  in 
was  worse  than  the  certainty  of  my  impending 
fate. 

While  being  thus  kept  in  the  balance  between 
life  and  death,  I  received  a  letter,  which 
unfolded  to  me  the  plan  which  had  been  formed 
for  an  attempt  to  rescue  me. 

It  told  me  that  on"  the  evening  of  the  day 
before  that  on  which  I  was  to  be  shot,  the 
messenger  would  bring  me  two  cakes  in  no  way 
differing  in  appearance  from  those  which  could 
be  purchased  at  a  pastry-cook's  shop.  In  one 
of  these  I  should  find  a  small  dagger,  and  in  the 
other  a  silk  cord  which  was  strung  enough  to 
bear  my  weight.  Accompanying 
the  cakes  there  would  be  also 
two  bottles  of  wine,  one  of  which 
would  be  heavily  drugged,  while 
the  other  would  contain  only 
pure  wine.  I  should  recognise 
the  drugged  bottle  by  a  suitable 
mark.  I  was,  if  possible,  to 
induce  the  soldiers  to  partake  of 
the  drugged  wine,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  asleep  to  take  the 
keys  from  the  one  who  kept 
them,  whereby  I  could  unlock 
and  remove  my  fetters.  I  was 
then  to  dress  in  the  uniform  of 
one  of  them,  and  endeavour  to 
pass  the  sentries  and  make  my 
way  to  the  battery  whose  perpen- 
dicular wall  went  down  into  the 
water.  On  reaching  the  battery 
I  should  see  the  cannons,  which 
were  close  to  each  other  and 
placed  in  the  position  of  a  tri- 
angle. I  was  to  make  for  the 
point,  and  let  myself  down  the 
wall  by  means  of  the  cord,  and 
my  rescuers  would  be  on  the 
look-out  for  me  and  receive  me 
into  their  boat,  and  take  me  to 
a  ship  in  the  harbour,  where  I 
could  remain  hidden  until  the 
search  for  me  would  be  aban- 
doned. In  case  I  could  not 
induce  the  soldiers  to  take  the 
drugged  wine,  I  was  to  use  the 
dagger  and  endeavour  to  get  hold 
of  the  keys  after  killing  them. 
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Well,  now  the  whole  plan  for  my  escape  was 
disclosed  to  me,  was  I  really  any  better  off? 
What  were  the  chances  of  my  being  able  to 
carry  it  out?    Could  I  induce  both  of  the 
soldiers  who  guarded  me  to  take  the  wine? 
And  if  I  succeeded  in  this,  how  could  I  pass 
the  two  sentries  and  get.  to  the  spot  from 
which  I  was  to  lower  myself  to  the  boat  ? 
These  were  points  which  almost  dismayed 
me,  but  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  was  my 
only  chance.    If  there  were  but  one  chance 
in  twenty  of  success,  I  must  do  my  utmost  to 
accomplish  it.     I  could  only  now  pass  the 
remaining  days  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  soldiers  who  were  on  duty  by  night. 
How  far  were  they,  alas,  from  thinking  that 
my  apparent  meek  sub- 
mission to  my  fate,  and 
speaking  as  one  who 
had  only  two  or  three 
days  to   live,  were  in 
reality    but    a  subtle 
snare  for  securing  their 
death  and   saving  my 
life! 

The  night  soon  came 
which  was  to  settle  the 
question.  I  had  a  hard 
task  to  perform,  and 
well  I  knew  that  one 
false  step  would  spoil 
the  whole.  With  what 
trepidation  did  I  calcu- 
late my  chances. 

I  duly  received  the 
two  bottles  of  wine  and 
the  two  cakes.  I  found 
the  dagger  in  one  of 
the  cakes  and  the  silk 

cord  in  the  other,  and  noted  the  mark  of  the 
bottle  containing  the  drugged  wine.  About  ten 
o'clock,  when  everything  was  quiet,  it  was  time 
for  me  to  try  my  chances. 

I  produced  my  cake  and  wine,  of  which  I 
began  to  partake,  and  as  the  conversation  with 
my  watchers  proceeded,  I  offered  them  both.  I 
asked  as  a  privilege  for  this  the  last  night  of 
my  life  that  they  would  take  the  fetters  off  my 
hands,  so  that  I  might  partake  of  my  last  re- 
freshment with  more  comfort.  The  soldier  that 
had  the  keys  readily  assented,  and  removed  my 
manacles.  I  then  begged  that  he  would  give 
some  ease  to  my  feet,  by  removing  the  chain. 
This  was  at  once  refused,  as  he  replied,  "  People 
don't  eat  with  their  feet."  I  proceeded  to  enter- 
tain my  two  friends  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
regaling  them  with  cake  and  wine  with  the  utmost 
unconcern.  One  of  them  partook  freely  of  both 
cake  and  wine,  but  the  other  would  not  touch 


the  wine.  This  was  the  one  that  had  the  keys. 
I  therefore  watched  my  opportunity  to  see  how 
I  could  dispose  of  him  with  the  dagger.  I  sud- 
denly seized  him  with  my  left  hand,  and  dragged 
him  towards  me,  while  at  the  same  moment  I 
caught  the  dagger,  upon  which  I  had  been  sitting, 


'  I  THRUST  THE  DAGGER   INTO  THE  BACK   OF   HIS  NECK 


with  my  right  hand,  and  as  I  drew  his  head 
down,  I  thrust  the  dagger  into  the  back  of  his 
neck.  It  went  in  with  all  the  force  I  could 
muster,  right  between  the  bones  of  the  vertebral 
column.  I  can  hear  that  dagger  grate  now 
between  those  bones,  as  I  drove  it  in  with  all  my 
might.  The  other  soldier  was  already  under  the 
influence  of  the  drugged  wine. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  accomplished 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  pro- 
gramme. I  immediately  got  hold  of  the  keys, 
and  unlocked  my  fetters  and  threw  them  off.  I 
then,  in  the  quickest  time  possible,  dressed 
myself  in  the  uniform  of  one  of  the  soldiers, 
and  went  out  of  my  dungeon  towards  the  beat 
of  the  first  sentry  I  had  to  pass.  I  shouldered 
the  musket  of  the  man  that  I  had  killed,  and 
then  wore  the  appearance  of  a  sentinel.  I  had 
barely  got  outside  the  first  door,  when  an 
officer  came  along.    I  challenged  him  at  gnc§  : 
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"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  He  answered  by  giving 
me  the  pass-word.  He  then  passed  on  without 
suspecting  that  anything  was  wrong. 

I  now  reconnoitred  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  after  a  short  time 
made  out  the  three  cannons,  at  which  point  I 
was  instructed  to  let  myself  down  to  the  boat. 
But  what  was  my  dismay  when  I  discovered  that 
there  were  two  or  three  soldiers  sitting  near  by 
the  spot,  apparently  having  a  chat.  I  decided 
that  I  had  better  make  my  way  to  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  battery.  I  passed  the  next 
sentry  without  trouble,  on  giving  the  pass-word. 
But  I  had  now  a  terrible  alter- 
native. One  was  to  let  myself 
down  into  the  water,  and  be 
probably  devoured  by  the 
sharks,  and  the  other  was  to 
give  myself  up  to  be  shot  on 
the  morrow  according  to  my 
sentence.  I  decided  that  I 
would  take  my  chance  with  the 
sharks.  I  began  to  lower  myself 
by  the  silk  cord,  but  before  I 
had  even  reached  the  water,  oh, 
horror  !  I  felt  a  shark  laying 
hold  of  my  leg.  So  I  thought, 
but  in  a  moment  I  was  un- 
deceived. It  was  the  boat-hook 
of  my  rescuers.  They  had  seen 
my  white  trousers  against  the 
wall  as  I  lowered  myself,  and, 
had  made  for  the  spot  so  noise- 
lessly that  I  had  not  heard 
them.  They  caught  hold  of 
me  and  received  me  into  the 
boat,  and  off  we  went  as  quietly 
as  possible.  But  what  a  revul- 
sion in  my  feelings— instead  of 
going  into  the  mouth  of  the 
shark,  to  be  received  into  the 
friendly  boat  !  They  cannot  be 
described,  and  hardly  imagined. 

My  rescuers  placed  me  on 
board  a  schooner  in  the  har- 
bour. An  agreement  had  been 
made  with  the  captain  to  pay 
him  $2,000  for  rescuing  me. 

The  next  morning  there  was 
a  great  hue   and   cry  at  the 
battery  when  they  found  that 
their    prisoner    had  escaped. 
Orders   were    given    that  no 
ship  was  to  leave  the  harbour   until  she  had 
been  searched.    So  as  to  prevent  their  finding 
me  I  was  put  in  a  barrel  two-thirds  full  of 
molasses.    The  ship  was  boarded  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  common  with  all  the  rest  in  the  harbour. 


The  thud  of  the  butt-end  of  the  musket  of  one 
of  the  soldiers  sounded  in  my  ears  as  the  barrel 
in  which  I  was  concealed  was  hit,  to  see  if  it 
were  empty. 

The  search  was  fruitless,  and  the  order  to 
detain  the  ships  being  withdrawn,  the  captain 
cleared  and  was  soon  out  of  the  harbour, 
and  I  was  once  more  a  free  man,  after  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  escapes  ever  experi- 
enced. 

When  the  narrator  arrived  at  this  point  he 
called  my  attention  to  his  forehead.  I  saw  it 
was  covered  with  beads  of  perspiration.  He 
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told  me  to  touch  them.  I  did  so  :  they  were  cold. 
He  said  he  rarely  alluded  to  that  subject,  as  it 
upset  him  for  days  after,  but  he  could  not  relate 
the  adventure  without  his  forehead  becoming 
bathed  in  cojd  sweat, 


Peculiar  Fishermen. 
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By  Louis  G.  Mulhouse. 

A  further  instalment,  showing  by  photographs  and  graphic  descriptions  of  wonderful  and  ingenious 
devices  how  savage  and  other  races  win  food  from  sea  and  river. 

up  facing  the  bow.  This  was  the  Reis,  or 
captain  of  the  fishery,  who  directed  the  whole 
operations.  At  this  time  the  water  was  perfectly 
unruffled.  We  now  perceived  that  an  excessively 
strong  net,  called  il  corpo,  with  a  very  strong 
mesh,  had  been  drawn  up  above  the  water's 


ERE  are  reproduced  some  exceed- 
ingly interesting  photographs  of 
tunny  fishing  in  Tunis,  for  informa- 
tion concerning  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Lieut. -Colonel  Andrew 
Haggard,  D.S.O.  Colonel  Haggard  writes  as 
follows  :  — 

"  A  little  beyond  Sidi  Daud's  Tomb,  and 
between  us  and  the  headland,  which  we  were 
fast  approaching,  we  now  discerned  a  collection 
of  black  objects  floating  upon  the  calm  waters, 
which  we  soon  made  out  to  be  barges  crowded 
with  men.  Our  interest  was  immediately 
aroused  when  our  Sicilian  captain  informed 
us  that  they  were  the  boats  prepared  for  the 
matcinzcc,  or  slaughter  of  the  tunnies,  and 
that  they  had  already  closed  round  the  Camera 
della  ■  Morte,  or  Chamber  of  Death,  which 
is  the  name  given  to  the  last  division  of  the 
enormous  lengths  of  netting,  of  which  we  could 
now  perceive  the  enormous  cork  floats  stretching 
out  for  many  hundreds  of  yards  in  various 
directions.  As  we  approached  the  barges  our 
kind  host,  Count  Joseph  Raffo,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Sidi  Daud  Fishery,  took  us  into  his  own 
boat,  begged  us  put  on  our  waterproofs,  and 
then  had  us  quickly  conveyed  to  the  barges. 
These  were  formed  into  a  large  oblong,  of 
which  each  end 
was  closed  by  one 
huge  barge.  From 
these  two  end 
barges  .only  the 
capture  of  the 
tunnies  is  done, 
and  they  were 
each  crowded  with 
about  a  hundred 
Sicilian  boatmen, 
armed  with  long 
and  short  gaff 
hooks.  The  total 
space  inclosed  by 
the  boats  was 
172ft.  by  132ft. 
In  the  centre 
floated  a  small 
boat  containing 
two  men  only — 
one  of  them  a 
wild  -  looking  old 
man  in  a  red  fez, 
Who  was  standing  ?r<m*\ 


edge  on  to  the  gunwale  of  the  various  craft 
inclosingthe'Chamberof  Death.'  This  net,  which 
is  indicated  in  the  foreground  of  the  accompanying 
photograph,  not  only  went  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea — some  sixteen  fathoms  deep — but  also 
formed  a  sort  of  box  below,  which  prevented 
the  huge  fish  ever  getting  out.  Presently  the 
Reis  gave  the  signal,  and  the  crowd  of  weird- 
looking  Sicilians  commenced  hauling  in  the  end 
of  their  great  net,  as  seen  in  the  photograph 
just  reproduced.  Very  soon  the  fun,  or  rather 
the  real  business,  began.  It  should  here  be 
said  that  La  Tonnara,  or  the  tunny  fishery  of 
Sidi  Daud,  is  so  situated  as  to  catch  the  shoals 
before  they  get  back  into  the  Mediterranean. 
As  the  tunnies  come  along  the  coast,  they 
see  a  kind  of  dummy  net  placed  in 
position  purposely  to  mislead  them,  and  they 
swim  on  and  on  outside  it,  and  then,  as  arranged 
by  the  Reis  when  required,  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  until  they  enter  the  great  '  Chamber 
of  Death '  itself — an   event  which  is  imme- 
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From  a] 


COMMOTION   IN  THE  SEA,   CAUSED  BY  THE  IMPRISONED  TUNNIES. 


diately  made  known  to  Count  Raffo  by  the 
vigilant  Reis.  We  could,  on  going  into  the 
Reis's  boat,  see  the  great  fish  swimming  in  the 
clear  waters,  and  could  plainly  distinguish  the 
iridescent  opalescent  tints  on  their  sides,  and 
even  the  orange  and  yellow  hues  of  the  seven  or 
eight  little  false  fins  above  and  below  the  tail. 
Should  the  fish  be  shy  after  entering  the 
chamber  of  nets,  when  the  Reis  wants  to 
estimate  their  numbers,  a  horse's  skull  on  the 
end  of  a  rope  is  let  down  to  attract  them,  when 
curiosity  makes  them  approach. 

"  The  tunny  is 
of  the  mackerel 
family,  and  is 
exactly  the  shape 
of  a  Whitehead 
torpedo  fish, 
whilst  in  size  it  is 
often  as  big  as  a 
large  one,  and 
probably  far 
heavier.  The  fish 
has  an  enormous 
and  brilliant  eye. 
I  afterwards 
selected  one  as 
nn  average  speci- 
men, and  found  it 
to  be  no  less  than 
8^  ft.  in  length, 
and  in  girth  5ft. 
9in.  Its  weight 
was  250  kilos,  or, 
say,  500II). 

"  But,  as  I  Said        From  a] 


before,  presently 
the  fun  began. 
It  apparently 
dawned  on  the 
great  fish  that 
they  were  in  a 
tight  place,  for 
we  could  see  the 
big  fins  and  tails 
of  the  tunnies 
cutting  the  water 
like  a  knife,  with 
a  hissing  sound, 
as  the  alarm 
became  general. 
The  Reis,  from 
his  boat  in  the 
middle,  stood 
with  both  hands 
upraised,  crying, 
'  In  nome  di  Jesu ! 
In  nome  di  Jesu  ! 
In  nome  di  Jesu ! ' 
'  In  nome  di  Jesu,'  responded  in  a  loud  chant 
all  the  fishermen  in  unison  as  they  now  began 
to  haul  at  the  thick  part  of  the  net.  The 
next  photograph  shows  an  agitated  bit  of  sea,  in 
which  the  frightened  fish  are  rushing  about  in 
a  mass  in  every  direction,  splashing  the  water 
high  into  the  air  with  their  tails  and  fins  until  the 
whole  air  is  so  full  of  spray  that  the  fishermen 
are  drenched  through  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
whilst  we  ourselves  are  streaming  with  salt  water 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  Now   the   wild-looking   Reis   ceased  his 
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THE  REIS  IN  HIS  BOAT,  DIRECTING  THE  GAFFING  OF  THE  TUNNIES. 
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screaming  and  gesticulating,  and  held  up  the 
baton  which  he  carried  in  his  right  hand  as  a 
kind  of  wand  of  office.  Immediately  the  men 
in  both  lighters  at  the  ends  of  the  oblong 
armed  themselves  with  gaff  hooks  on  poles 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  again  the 
commander-in-chief  from  his  little  boat  in  the 
centre  —  which  the  frightened  tunnies  were 
causing  to  rock  about  frightfully  —  issued 
the  word  of  command.  Then  commenced 
the  actual  slaughter,  as  depicted  in  the  second 
photo,  on  the  preceding  page.  Here  we  see 
the  Reis  directing  the  gaffing  of  the  tunnies, 
who  are  causing  the  sea  within  il  corpo  fairly  to 
boil  and  seethe  as  they  dash  hither  and  thither. 

"The  men  with  the  pole  gaffs  impaled  the 
wretched  creatures  in  any  part  of  the  body 
available  and  dragged  them  towards  the  boats. 
Three  or  four  other  frantic  Sicilians  drove  shorter 
gaffs  into  their  heads  or  shoulders  and  dragged 
them  by  main  force  up  the  side  of  the  boat. 
The  scene  was  now  a  bloody  one.    Some  five 


ing  before  we  had  left  the  nets  975  enormous 
tunnies  had  been  transferred  from  the 
death-chamber  to  the  heavily-laden  lighters. 
The  fish  were  immediately  cut  up,  boiled,  and 
packed  in  barrels  with  oil,  the  whole  business 
being  practically  concluded  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  matanza.  No  wonder  the  sea  out- 
side the  factory  sheds  is  constantly  swarming 
with  sharks. 

"Amazing  to  relate,  not  long  before  my  visit 
one  of  the  factory  foremen  elected  to  commit 
suicide  in  a  boiling  cauldron  of  tunnies'  eyes 
and  fins." 

We  now  return  to  India,  where  the  fishermen 
form  a  distinct  caste.  In  Behar  a  great  number 
of  people  earn  their  living  solely  by  netting  fresh- 
water fish  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  jheels. 
The  largest  hauls  are  made  in  the  cold  season, 
and  the  photo,  we  reproduce  next  shows  a 
number  of  fishermen  at  work,  The  lake  seen  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across.  The  first  care, 
of  course,  is  to  find  the  best  place  to  fix  up  a 


Fro  n  a 


A  GREAT  FISHING  FLOTILLA  AT  WORK  IN  INDIA. 


{Photo. 


or  six  tunnies  were  being  impaled  and  dragged 
up  at  each  end  of  the  oblong  at  one  time.  The 
blood  that  streamed  from  their  wounds  made  the 
waters  crimson,  and  also  fairly  smothered  some 
of  the  men  who  were  working  so  frantically.  The 
scene  is  impossible  of  description,  but  once 
surveyed  it  can  never  be  forgotten.    That  morn- 


barrier  right  across  the  water  from  bank  to  bank. 
On  the  left  of  the  photo,  will  be  seen  a  sort  of 
fence  made  of  split  bamboo,  held  together 
vertically  by  spring  ties  woven  from  one  to 
another.  This  barrier  reaches  right  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  so  that  the  place  selected 
must   not  be  excessively  deep.     When  the 
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barrier  is  completed  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
fish  to  pass  through  it,  the  men,  each  in  his  own 
little  '■  dug-out,"  proceed  to  the  great  drive. 
They  follow  each  other  away  to  the  right-hand 
side,  and  take  up  a  position  perhaps  a  mile  away. 
They  then  form  a  line  right  across  the  water, 
using  a  single  paddle,  which  they  manipulate 
with  one  hand  and  one  foot,  using  the  latter  as 
a  kind  of  fulcrum.  With  the  disengaged  hand 
the  men  rattle  a  big  bamboo  against  the  side 
of  the  boat.  The  uproar  made  by  fifty  or 
sixty  of  these  is  enough  to  frighten  away 
bigger  game  than  the  poor  little  fresh-water  fishes, 
so  these  naturally  swim  away  before  the  approach- 
ing line  of  beaters,  and  are  eventually  driven  up 
to  the  barrier.  When  the  fleet  arrives  within 
about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fence,  the  fish  arc 
inclosed  in  a  kind  of  trap,  and  the  next  business 
is  to  secure  them.  For  this  purpose  bell-shaped 
nets  are  used.  A  frame,  something  like  an 
umbrella,  made  of  light  bamboos,  is  covered 
with  fine  netting,  and  this  is  let  down  from  the 
"  dug-out  "  smartly  enough  to  imprison  a  few  fish, 
which  are  knocked  on  the  head  or  speared  with 
a  many-forked  prong.  Next  the  fisherman  gets 
down  bodily  into  the  water  to  haul  up  his  prize, 
which  fioin  the  table  point  of  view  is  usually  of 
the  most  wretched  quality.  The  price  fetched  by 
the  fish  in  the  neighbouring  markets  is  about  a 
halfpenny  per  lb. 

We  next  reproduce  a  photo,  of  some  Madias 
natives  catamaran  fishing.  There  are  but  few 
good  sorts  of  fish  about  Madras,  the  chief  catch 
being  the  seir,  which  is  white  in  colour,  and 
resembles  something  between  a  salmon  and  a 


cod  These  fish,  however,  often  turn  the 
scale  at  401b.  or  5olb.  Then  there  are  the 
pomphlet,  or  turbot,  and  the  murrell,  which  never 
weigh  more  than  a  few  pounds.  These  are  the 
chief  and  best  of  the  fish  caught  by  the  Madrasi. 
Large  prawns  are  also  greatly  in  favour  for  prawn 
curry — one  of  the  best  of  all  the  Indian  dishes. 

The  seir  is  sometimes  speared,  but  the  fisher- 
men generally  use  either  a  hook  or  a  net. 
Occasionally  an  unwelcome  visitor  is  found  in 
the  nets  in  the  shape  of  a  small  shark,  but  he  is 
promptly  dispatched. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  round 
the  coast  of  South  India,  where  fish  are  found  in 
great  abundance.  As  a  rule,  the  fishermen 
themselves  are  extremely  poor,  the  exception  to 
this  rule  being  the  natives  living  in  or  near 
Madras.  Here  fish  is  in  great  demand  by  the 
European  and  Eurasian  populations,  and  also  by 
the  non-vegetarian  natives. 

The  surf  along  the  Madras  coast  is  quite 
famous.  It  comes  crashing  and  swirling  upon 
the  shore  in  such  a  manner  that  no  ordinary 
boat  could  live  in  it.  Hence,  the  native 
fishermen  of  centuries  ago  hit  upon  the 
catamaran,  which  has  not  been  —  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be — surpassed.  This  "  boat  " 
is  simply  three  heavy  logs  of  wood  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  lashed  together  with  rope  made  of 
cocoanut  fibre.  The  middle  log  being  the 
smaller,  there  is  a  slight  depression  in  the 
centre,  which  gives  the  fishermen  some  kind  of 
foothold ;  and  it  also  serves  as  a  "  well "  in 
which  to  deposit  the  fish  caught ;  these  are  put 
into  a  net  or  basket  and  lashed  to  the  boat. 
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The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  fishing  craft 
are  obvious,  considering  the  circumstances.  It 
only  draws  a  few  inches  of  water,  will  stand  any 
amount  of  bumping  on  the  shingle  and  sand, 
and  cannot  possibly  sink.  Also,  it  costs  next 
to  nothing,  and  rights  itself  automatically  when 
overturned. 

It  is  very  exciting  to  watch  these  fishermen 
battling  with  the  surf.  Again 
and  again  they  are  washed  back 
on  to  the  beach,  getting  a 
tremendous  ducking  every  time. 
They  persevere,  however,  until 
the  last  line  of  surf  is  passed, 
when,  if  the  fishing-ground  is  far 
off,  and  the  wind  favorable,  they 
will  hoist  a  sail  and  proceed  on 
their  way  quite  merrily.  Now, 
although  these  fishing-boats  cost 
but  little,  they  are  too  expensive 
for  the  ordinary  native  fisherman 
to  purchase  on  his  own  account. 
Therefore,  several  natives  will 
combine  to  buy  and  work  a  boat 
on  the  profit  -  sharing  system. 
Or,  one  man  will  supply  the 
boat  and  another  the  nets,  and 
in  this  way  the  two  workers 
become  partners.  The  nets  are 
made  by  the  women  and  children 
while  the  men  are  away  fishing. 
When  the  boats  come  home  laden,  the  catch  is 
laid  out  on  the  sand,  and  then  sold  to  the 
dealers  and  bazaar  men. 

The  operation  of  selling,  by  the  way,  is  very 
much  more  difficult  and  tedious  than  catching. 
Long  and  angry  disputes  take  place  between 
buyer  and  seller. 

Sad  to  say,  although  these  Madras  fishermen 
seldom  venture  out  of  sight  of  the  tall  spire 
of  the  new  church  at  Mylapore,  and  the  light- 
house above  the  law  courts,  many  of  them  are 
lost  in  the  great  cyclones  which  often  visit  these 
shores. 

An  extremely  interesting  photo,  is  next 
reproduced,  showing  a  living  beche  de  mer,  or 
giant  sea-slug,  photographed  through  the  water, 
as  extended  on  its  native  coral  reef.  The  food 
of  this  creature  consists  chiefly  of  the  minute 
organisms  that  abound  upon  the  coral  reefs,  and 
which  are  "mopped  up,"  as  it  were,  and  con- 
veyed into  its  mouth  with  the  aid  of  the  flexible 
branching  tentacles  that  are  developed  in  a  circle 
round  it.  The  fact,  at  first  sight  difficult  to 
realize,  that  this  specimen  was  under,  and  was 
photographed  through,  the  water  will  be  the  more 
readily  recognised  by  a  glance  at  the  large  living 
bivalve  shell  (a  species  of  clam)  that  is  seen  close 
beside  it-    As  may  be  observed,  the  delicate 


undulating  fringe  of  tentacles  that  borders  the 
bivalve  is  fully  extended  — a  condition  which 
could  not  occur  were  it  not  submerged  in  its 
native  element. 

The  beche  de  tner,  or  sea-cucumber  fishery,  is 
quite  an  important  industry  in  tropical  seas. 
Many  species  are  included  in  the  marine  fauna 
of  the  British  Islands,  but  it  is  only  in  torrid 


waters  that  these  creatures  attain  to  that  size 
and  hard  consistency  that  permit  of  their  being 
suitably  cured  and  dealt  with  as  a  commercial 
commodity.  Here,  again,  it  is  the  shallow 
waters  on,  in,  and  around  the  growing  coral 
reefs  that  alone  furnish  profitable  fields  for  the 
pursuit  of  this  queer  fishery. 

The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia,  with  its 
twelve  hundred  odd  linear  miles  of  intermingled 
reefs  and  shallows,  is  the  great  head-quarters  of 
the  fishery.  Here  the  finest  and  most  valuable  of 
the  many  edible  varieties  of  the  beche  de  mer  are 
caught  in  apparently  inexhaustible  quantities  ; 
and  it  is  "  Barrier  fish,"  as  it  is  commercially 
known,  that  commands  the  highest  price  in  the 
Chinese  markets,  to  which  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively consigned. 

Our  next  photo,  shows  us  a  number  of  natives 
of  Warrior  Island,  in  Torres  Straits,  preparing 
beche  de  mer  for  the  Chinese  market.  Some 
^15,000  to  £20, coo  represents,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  approximate  value  of  the  quantity  of  this 
commodity  that  is  annually  exported  from  the 
Queensland  coasts.  Our  photo,  shows  the 
Warrior  Islanders  momentarily  halting  from 
their  task  of  splitting  open  and  eviscerating  great 
numbers  of  beche  de  mer  that  are  spread  out  in 
heaps  around  them.    Previous  to  this  process 
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rants  going. 
Each  bird  wears 
at  the   base  of 
the  neck  a  ring 
of   metal  suffi- 
ciently large  to 
permit    of  the 
bird   eating  its 
food,  but  at  the 
same  time  small 
enough  to  pre- 
vent the  fish  from 
being  swallowed. 
A  cord   is  fas- 
tened round  the 
body  by  means 
of  whalebone  in 
such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  the 
birds    to  be 
lowered  into  the 
water  or  brought 
up  into  the  boats  without  being  hurt.  The  master, 
having  placed  his  twelve  birds  in  the  water, 
holds  the  cords  in  his  left  hand.    The  second 
man  does  the  same  with  his  four  birds.  The 
blazing  of  some  torches  attracts  the  fish,  the 
kako  commences  his  clatter,  and  a  very  lively 
scene  ensues.    The  cormorants  are  diving  and 
ducking  with  marvellous  rapidity  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  a  sharp  eye  is  kept  on  the  birds  to  see 
when  they  catch  anything.    When  such  is  the 
case  they  are  immediately  dragged  in  and  made 
to  disgorge.    Every  bird  is  known  by  a  number, 


From  a]     natives  of  warrior  island  preparing  beche  de  ;uer  for  the  Chinese  market.  [Photo. 

the  "  fish "  had  been  parboiled  for  about  half 
an  hour  in  the  big  iron  cauldrons  visible  in  the 
background.  This  has  caused  them  to  shrink 
up  to  less  than  half  their  living  dimensions. 
They  have  yet  to  be  spread  out  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  dried  for  several  hours,  when  they 
are  removed  to  the  smoke-house  to  be  finally 
cured  and  rendered  so  hard  and  dry  that  they 
will  rattle  like  walnuts  in  the  sacks  in  which  they 
are  packed  for  exportation  to  China.  Beche  de 
mer  soup  is  a  dainty  highly  esteemed  by  many 
European  palates,  and  one,  indeed,  that  figures 
prominently  on  the  menu  at 
the  clubs  and  hotels  of  the 
leading  Australian  cities. 

Cormorant  fishing  on  the 
River  Nagara,  in  Japan, 
forms  the  subject  of  our 
next  illustration,  which  is,  of 
course,  from  a  photograph. 
This  method  of  fishing  is 
only  done  by  torchlight, 
and  the  following  is  a  brief 
description  of  it.  Seven 
boats  are  employed,  and  in 
each  are  four  men.  The 
fishing  master  stands  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat  and  has 
the  management  of  twelve 
birds  ;  whilst  in  the  middle 
of  the  boat  stands  a  sub- 
ordinate official  with  four 
birds.  Another  man  in  the 
boat  is  called  kako,  from 
the  bamboo  apparatus  used 
in  making  a  general  uproar 

in  Order  tO  keep  the  COrmO"        from  a]  fishing  by  means  of  trained  cormorants  in  japan. 
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and  a  certain  precedence  is  observed  among 
them  as  regards  the  order  in  which  they  are 
"committed  to  the  deep,"  as  the  newspaper 
reporters  say.  These  cormorants  are  trained 
when  quite  young,  and  they  will  go  on  working 
for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  record 
catch  is  130  fish  per 
hour. 

An  interesting  piece 
of  fishing  apparatus 
is  here  shown,  being 
a  fish-scoop  used  by 
the  natives  of  Murray 
Islands,  Torres 
Straits.  Immense 
shoals  of  a  small  fish, 
similar  to  the  sprat, 
visit  the  islands  at 
certain  seasons,  and 
come  right  up  to  the 
beach,  being  driven 
by  the  sharks  which 
feed  upon  them. 
These  shoals  will 
sometimes  extend  for 
two  or  three  hundred 
yards  along  the 
lagoon,  and  the 
natives  are  not  slow 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  chance  to  lay  in 
a  good  stock  of  fish.  Several  men  will  get  on 
the  sea-side  of  the  shoal,  and  with  long  poles 
drive  the  fish  closer  in-shore,  where  others  are 
standing  waiting,  each  holding  one  of  these  large 
scoops.  At  a  given  signal  the  men  with  the 
scoops  suddenly  dive  into  the  sea  scooping  up  the 
fish  in  scores  and  hundreds.  The  catch  is  taken 
ashore  and  thrown  into  large  baskets,  and  the 
fish  are  again  driven  up  ready  for  another  plunge. 

In  our  next  photograph 
we  have  presented  to  us 
another  of  the  peculiar 
methods  of  fishing  adopted 
in  Bengal.  This  erection 
of  bamboo  poles  is  called  a 
bhashal.  Such  contrivances 
are  largely  used  in  the 
narrow  channels  and  creeks 
connecting  the  larger  rivers. 
They  form  serious  obstruc- 
tions to  the  traffic,  and 
often  have  to  be  broken  up 
to  permit  of  the  passage  of 
boats.  Government  does  its 
best  to  prohibit  their  use,  but 
the  profit  derived  is  so  large 
that  zemindars  and  ryots 
combine  to  thwart  its  wishes.      From  a] 


Towards  the  close  of  the  rainy  season 
immense  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  by  these 
bhashals.  Then  the  streams  swarm  with  fish 
which  have  been  breeding  and  fattening  in  the 
marshes  and  swamps  of  the  interior,  but  are 
now  obliged  to  leave 
their  native  haunts 
on  account  of  the 
rapidly  diminishing 
waters.  When 
caught,  they  are 
placed  alive  in  large 
cages  and  lowered 
into  the  water  at  the 
boat  side,  and  so 
transported  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  more 
to  Calcutta.  They 
thus  reach  the  capital 
as  fresh  as  if  they 
were  only  just  caught. 
Truly  wonderful  are 
the  native  methods 
of  doing  things. 

You  will  see  by 
looking  at  the  illus- 
tration that  several 
more  or  less  upright 
bamboo  poles  have 
been  firmly  fixed  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  These  have  been 
lashed  together  and  connected  by  horizontal 
poles  so  as  to  make  a  rigid  frame-work  for  the 
working  part  of  the  trap. 

Next  you  will  see  there  are  two  long  bamboo 
poles  joined  together  at  the  one  end  and  extend- 
ing in  the  shape  of  a  V,  so  placed  upon  the 
framework  that  the  open  ends  dip  into  the 
water.  Across  these  extremities  a  net  is  secured 
which  forms  a  most  effective  trap.    Large  quan- 


STRAITS)  WITH  HIS  FISH-SCOOP. 

a  Photo. 


BAMBOO  FISH  "  BHASHAL."  BENGAL. 
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tities  of  small  fishes  are  borne  along  by  the 
rapid  current  and  are  carried  into  the  net. 

What  now  remains  to  be  done  requires  the 
co-operation  of  two  men.  One  has  to  mount 
the  bamboo  frame-work.  By  looking  closely  at 
the  photograph  you  can  see  the  dim  outline  of  a 
figure  squatting  on  one  of  the  horizontal  poles. 
He  is  waiting  there  till  a  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  fish  to  accumulate  in  the  net, 
when  he  will  climb  up  on  the  closed  ends  of  the 
V,  and  press  down  with  all  his  weight  and  might. 
This  will  quickly  cause  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
poles  to  rise  out  of  the  water  along  with  the  net. 
All  that  has  to  be  done  is  for  his  companion 


of  islanders  who  have  apparently  descried  a 
large  school  of  fish,  and  are  not  a  little  excited 
at  the  prospect  of  a  big  catch.  They  are  just 
about  to  put  out  in  their  "  dug-outs."  We  have 
already  considered  some  peculiar  methods  of 
fishing — shooting  fish  with  bows  and  arrows; 
driving  them  into  a  cul-de-sac  formed  of  stakes  ; 
enormous  fish  traps  ;  and  even  vicariously,  so  to 
speak,  by  means  of  trained  ducks.  Well,  then,  the 
Society  Islanders  use  spears,  and  spears  only, 
their  accuracy  with  these  weapons  being  nothing 
short  of  marvellous. 

The  second  photograph  shows  one  of  the 
islanders  in  quaint  petticoats,  pointing  out  the 


FISHERMEN  SETTING  OUT  ON  AN  EXPEDITION  IN  THE  SOCIETY  IS 

From  a  Photo,  by  F.  Homes,  Tahiti. 


in  one  of  the  boats  to  row  to.  the  net  and  empty 
the  mass  of  wriggling  and  glistening  victims  into 
the  boat.  The  net  is  then  allowed  to  descend 
into  the  water  ready  for  another  catch. 

This  operation  will  go  on  night  and  day,  or 
until  the  tide  turns  and  the  water  flows  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

We  next  have  three  very  beautiful  photo- 
graphs representing  fishing  in  the  Society 
Islands.    In  the  first  photograph  we  see  a  party 


exact  spot  where  a  school  of  big  fish  lies,  whilst 
the  graceful  and  stalwart  fisherman  in  the  canoe 
is  poising  his  long,  quivering  spear  ready  for 
an  unerring  throw  when  the  proper  moment 
arrives. 

The  biggest  fishing  expeditions,  however,  in 
the  Society  Islands  are  organized  after  nightfall, 
when,  of  course,  photography  is  out  of  the 
question.  This  is  a  pity,  because,  indeed,  the 
spectacle  presented  is  one  of  unsurpassed  weird- 
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ness  and  picturesque  beauty.  After  nightfall, 
and  particularly  on  dark  nights,  from  ten  to  forty 
canoes  will  leave  the  beach  in  order  to  furnish 
fish  to  the  market  at  daybreak,  this  beating  the 
most  ambitious  records  of  Shadwell  or  Billings- 
gate. A  number 
of  men  are  pro- 
vided with  huge 
flaring  torches 
made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  dried 
cocoa  -  nut  palm, 
and  the  eerie  light 
from  these  hun- 
dreds of  torches 
enables  the  fisher- 
men accurately  to 
follow  the  move- 
ments  of  the 
larger  -  sized  fish 
that  are  darting 
hither  and  thither 
in  search  of  their 
prey.  When  once 
the  spearing  has 
commenced,  these 
large  fish  are  im- 
paled   With    extra-       From  a  Photo,  by] 


ordinary  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  dragged  into 
the  canoes  in  such  quantities  that  before  long 
the  little  craft  are  loaded  to  the  very  water's  edge. 

Our  third  photograph  shows  a  typical  fisher- 
man's hut  on  the  beach  at  Tahiti,  and  it  is  here 


FISHERMAN'S  HUT  ON  THE  BEACH,  TAHITI. 


[F.  Homes,  Tahiti. 
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that  the  women  mend  the  nets  and  prepare  the 
fish  for  market.  This  beautiful  photograph 
conveys  a  capital  notion  of  the  dolce  far  niente 
existence  of  the  "toilers  of  the  deep."  But 
perhaps  this  is  a  misnomer,  for  no  inhabitant  of 
the  glorious  islands  of  the  Southern  Seas  was 


delightful  recreation,  and  a  form  of  sport  in  which 
it  is  possible  for  an  especially  expert  spear-man 
to  outshine  all  his  rivals. 

The  last  photograph  reproduced  shows  an 
immense  Chinese  fishing  net  and  typical  joss 
outside  the  walls  of  Wen-chow   city.  When 


From  a]  a  gigantic  fishing-net  outside  the  walls  of  wen-chow.  [Phot' 


ever  known  to  toil.  At  any  rate,  in  the  photo- 
graph we  are  considering,  we  see  a  lovely 
prospect  of  sea  and  tropical  foliage  with  a 
typical  Tahitian  fisher-hut  on  the  silver  strand. 
Would  that  it  were  possible  to  paint  an  adequate 
word-picture  of  a  great  fishing  expedition  by 
torchlight  in  Tahiti !  As  I  have  before  hinted, 
the  innumerable  cocoa-nut  palm  torches  flaring 
across  the  water  on  dark  nights  make  a  picture 
that  is  not  easily  forgotten  by  the  spectator. 
Indeed,  the  scene  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
thousand  lights  of  a  great  railway  station  at  home, 
or  the  illuminated  promenade  of  a  fashionable 
watering-place — only,  of  course,  far  more  beauti- 
ful, more  poetic,  more  romantic.  The  very  shrill 
cries  of  the  excited  islanders  add  to  the  general 
weirdness  of  the  effect,  whilst  the  quaint  snatches 
of  triumphant  song,  and  the  splashing  dances  of 
the  women — as  their  own  particular  men-folk 
make  an  extra  big  haul — actually  suggest  an 
open-air  ballet !  Fishing,  by  the  way,  is  looked 
upon  by  these  happy  islanders  not  so  much  as  an 
imperative  necessity  to  the  making  of  a  living  as  a 


fish  are  to  be  caught  the  bamboo  poles  are 
gradually  lowered  until  the  net  is  quite  beneath 
the  water.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  there  from 
morning  until  night,  when  it  is  again  drawn  up, 
with  a  curious  absence  of  ceremony  or  excite- 
ment, and  the  miscellaneous  catch  of  fish  care- 
fully and  methodically  removed.  The  Chinese, 
who  are  most  superstitious,  have  the 
strongest  possible  objection  to  drawing  up 
these  big  fishing  nets  in  the  presence  of 
foreigners.  Will  they,  one  wonders,  ever 
conquer  their  hatred  and  distrust  of  the 
European,  whose  influence  is  swiftly  extending 
among  them  ?  They  always  maintain  that  the 
eye  of  the  "  foreign  devil "  bewitches  and 
even  poisons  the  fish,  and  brings  ill-luck  to  the 
hard-working  fishermen.  Through  the  round 
hole  in  the  city  wall  which  is  seen  from  the  end, 
a  European  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  during 
the  fearful  riots  of  1884,  solely  because  he  had 
innocently  looked  on  while  these  very  nets 
were  dragged  up  and  emptied  of  their  catch 
of  fish. 


Above  the  Clouds  by  Railway. 


By  A  Sarathkumar  Ghosh. 
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All  about  the  marvellous  Darjeeling  Railway.  With  unique  and  superb  photos.  You  pass  into  a 
different  climate  in  a  few  hours,  and  finally  behold  the  stupendous  range  of  Mount  Everest,  the 

highest  peak  on  this  planet. 

Quite  true ;  but  that  little  train  has  to  reach 
an  altitude  of  7,500/?.  by  4  p.m.  !  Nay,  it  has  to 
creep  along  narrow  ledges  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
with  yawning  chasms  on  one  side  and  perpen- 
dicular walls  on  the  other  ;  it  has  to  leap  from 
crag  to  crag  like  a  mountain  goat — but  we  are 
again  anticipating.  No  wonder,  then,  the  whole 
train  weighs  no  more  than  forty  tons,  and  in 
traversing  the  fifty  miles  from  Silliguri  to 
Darjeeling  has  to  go  up  a  gradient  of  1  in  23  in 
several  parts  of  the  line.  Even  this  is  a  vast 
improvement  from  the  18-ton  trains  and  1  in  iy 
gradient  of  a  few  years  ago. 

On  leaving  the  plains,  the  train  races  along  at 
a  fair  speed.  Our  first  photograph  shows  the 
train  some  seven  miles  from  Silliguri.  The 
country  is  still  flat,  and  the  vegetation  semi- 
tropical,  i.e.,  of  the  latitude  of  Northern  India. 
But  notice  that  the  permanent  way  in  the  glade 
is  artificially  raised  above  the  surrounding  plains. 
This  artificial  rise  goes  on  for  some  time  till  the 
train  reaches  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hills 
(they  call  them  "  hills  "  in  India  if  they  be  any- 
thing below  10,000ft.  in  height).  Obviously,  it 
wouldn't  do  to  start  climbing  all  of  a  sudden. 
But  imagine  the  labour  of  raising  inch  by  inch 
that  artificial  embankment  seven  miles  long. 

On  either  side  stand  a  vast  array  of  sal,  toon, 
and  other  timber  trees,  garlanded  with  leafy 
creepers  and  blossoming  orchids  ;  while  gorgeous 
peacocks,  bronze-winged  pigeons,  mynas,  parrots, 
and  other  brilliant  tropical  birds,  scared  by  the 
snorting  engine,  arise  from  the  glade  and  flit 
across  the  forest.  Formerly,  wild  elephants, 
rhinoceri,  tigers,  leopards,  buffaloes,  deer,  and 
other  denizens  of  the  tropics  lurked  in  the  jungle 
around ;  but  the  march  of  civilization,  in  the 
shape  of  this  miniature  train,  has  driven  them 
further  back  into  their  wilds.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  not  many  years  ago,  the  tables  were 
neatly  turned — and  the  train  it  was  that  fled.  It 
had  just  entered  this  glade  when  the  driver 
noticed  a  whole  herd  of  wild  elephants  right 
across  the  permanent  way.  The  big  brute  of  a 
male,  the  leader  of  the  herd,  planted  his  forefeet 
over  the  track  and  faced  the  engine.  The  driver 
pulled  up  sharp,  not  twenty  yards  from  the  herd. 
There  was  a  devilish  twinkle  in  the  leader's  eye, 
and  his  monstrous  ears  flapped  ominously.  The 
driver  instantly  reversed  the  lever,  and  put  on 
full  speed  astern  till  he  reached  the  station 
from  which  he  had  just  started.  You  see,  his 
train  was  only  an  18-tonner  ! 


MAGINE  yourself  breakfasting  on 
the  burning  plains  of  India  at  9  a.m., 
and  then,  after  passing  through 
various  intervening  regions,  taking 
tea  in  London  at  five  on  the  same 
day  !  Imagine,  also,  that  you  are  not  carried 
through  the  air  in  some  marvellous  balloon 
without  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  earth  beneath  ; 
on  the  contrary,  suppose  that  you  are  travelling 
along  the  ground  and  passing  through 
Afghanistan,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  the 
Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  France.  What  a 
wonderful  panorama  of  changing  scenery, 
climate,  vegetation,  and  people  !  Nay,  more ; 
imagine  that,  as  you  are  sipping  your  tea 
at  the  end  of  the  journey,  you  have  only  to 
look  out  of  the  window  to  see  on  the  distant 
horizon  one  dazzling  line  of  snow-clad  peaks 
piercing  the  clouds  and  bathed  in  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow. 

That  is  what  practically  is  done  every  day  by 
the  Darjeeling  Himalayan  Railway,  one  of  the 
modern  wonders  of  the  world,  both  as  regards 
the  stupendous  nature  of  its  enterprise  and  the 
sublime  grandeur  of  its  environments.  To  the 
tourist  the  whole  journey  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  where  he  bids  farewell  to  the  hot 
plains  of  India,  to  the  summit  of  Darjeel- 
ing, whence  he  beholds  the  mighty  Himalayas 
in  one  magnificent  sweep  across  the  hori- 
zon, is  like  a  dreamy,  ecstatic  transfor- 
mation scene  in  some  magic  kaleidoscope. 
The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Taj -Mahal,  the 
loveliest  work  of  man,  falls  as  far  short  of  the 
sublime  grandeur  of  the  "snowy  range"  of  Dar- 
jeeling, the  most  stupendous  work  of  Nature,  as 
a  glimmering  street  lamp  is  transcended  by  the 
Aurora  Borealis.    But  we  are  anticipating. 

The  various  railway  lines  of  India  pour  their 
human  burden  into  Silliguri,  the  first  station  of 
this  wonderful  Himalayan  railway,  at  about 
9  a.m.  every  day.  The  ascent  begins  at  9.30 
a.m.,  the  train  starting  from  the  very  door  of 
the  railway  hotel.  The  first  impression  of  the 
traveller  when  he  sees  this  train  is  :  "  What  a 
tiny  toy,  this  Himalayan  railway  !  "  How  different 
from  the  cumbrous,  broad-gauge  trains  of  the 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway  one  had  entered  in 
Calcutta  the  night  before,  or  even  the  narrow- 
gauge  trains  of  the  North  Bengal  one  has  just 
left  behind  !  Why,  it  has  only  a  2ft.-gauge,  and 
each  car  is  no  bigger  than  an  ordinary  dining- 
table  ! 
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Photo,  by  Johnston  <5^] 

Soon  after  leaving 
ascent  begi ns. 
The  line  has 
been  laid,  just 
where  it  was 
possible  to  lay 
it — in  a  narrow 
ledge  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock, 
on  the  side  of  a 
hill  with  the  top 
cut  off  like  a 
truncated  cone, 
and  so  on  till  an 
adjacent  hill  is 
reached.  Then 
a  path  is  cut  on 
the  side  of  the 
latter  in  a  line 
with  the  former, 
and  the  train 
passes  on  to  the 
second  hill.  In 
this  manner,  the 
train  ascends 
from  hill  to  hill. 
Of  course,  it  has 
to  wind,  round 
and  round, 
several  times  on 
a  hill,  going 


through  the  forest  on  leaving  the  plains.  [Hoffmann,  Calcutta. 

this   glade,  the    actual       the  top,  comes  into  sight 


higher  and  higher 
at  each  turn,  be- 
fore it  can  meet 
a  suitable  junc- 
tion on  the  other. 
Our  second 
photograph 
shows  such  a 
"  loop  "  on  a  hill, 
about  sixteen 
miles  from  Silli- 
guri.  The  hill  is 
a  truncated 
cone,  on  the  side 
of  which  the  line 
curves  round 
several  times  be- 
fore finding  a 
suitable  level 
with  the  next  hill. 
The  illustration 
shows  the  last  two 
curves.  The  outer 
circle  begins  at 
the  right  -  hand 
side  of  the  photo., 
passes  behind 
the  bungalow  at 
again  on  the  left  of 


Photo,  by  fohnston  &] 


A  MARVELLOUS  DOUBLE  LOOP. 


[Hoffmann,  Calcutta, 
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the  photo,  (just  below  the  engine),  plunges 
beneath  the  cutting  at  the  left  bottom  corner, 
emerges  into  sight  again  as  the  inner  circle 
above,  and  finally  passes  along  the  line  (at 
the  bottom  of  the  photo.)  to  the  side  of  an 
adjoining  hill,  the  whole  thus  forming  a  sort 
of  spiral  staircase.  The  inner  circle  is  a 
very  sharp  curve,  with  a  radius  of  no  more 
than  6oft.  !  Consequently,  the  train  just  creeps 
at  a  walking  pace  along  the  side  of  the  cone, 
where  there  is  not  even  sufficient  room 
for  a  railing  to  protect  it ;  if  it  went  any  faster, 
it  would  probably  tumble  off  the  line  into  the 
outer  circle  beneath  !  A  good  idea  of  the 
miniature  size  of  the  train  can  be  gained  by 
comparing  the  last  four  cars  with  the  bungalow 
behind.  Their  combined  length  is  not  even 
equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  bungalow  ! 

At  one  place,  named  "Agony  Point,"  there  is 
an  extraordinary  loop  of  the  line,  situated  at 
an  altitude  of  about  3,000ft.  What  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  work  must  have_  been  done 
in  constructing  this  loop  !  The  top  of  the  hill 
was  cut  away  till  a  surface  of  about  59^ft. 
radius  was  obtained ;  then  the  line  was  laid  at 
the  extreme  edge  of  this  surface  with  no  margin 
to  spare.  Even  as  it  is,  the  curve  is  so  sharp 
that  every  passenger  can  see   his  next-door 


neighbour.  Of  course,  the  speed  here  is  also 
reduced  to  a  walking  pace,  both  on  account  of 
the  sharp  curve  and  the  steep  gradient.  The 
passenger  feels  the  effect  of  this  gradient  far 
more  intensely  when  the  train  is  descending 
than  in  the  upward  journey.  The  sensation  is 
very  queer ;  it  is  a  combination  of  what  one  ex- 
periences in  going  down  a  switch-back,  and  the 
creepy  feeling  up  one's  back  in  the  Underground 
when  the  brake  is  gradually  applied  on  nearing 
a  station.  In  the  photo,  the  train  is  shown 
entering  the  part  where  the  sensation  begins. 
A  sharp  whistle  from  the  engine  announces  this 
fact,  as  a  warning  to  the  passengers  to  keep  their 
seats.  A  sudden  rush  to  one  side  of  the  train 
might  upset  the  whole  concern  into  the  valley 
beneath,  especially  as  the  cars  actually  hang 
over  the  ledge  !  No  wonder  the  place  is  named 
"Agony  Point "  ! 

After  leaving  this  place  (in  the 
journey)  there  are  no  more  loops  to 
with,  the  method  of  ascent  being  by 
"  reversing  "  the  train  alternately  on  the  side  of 
a  hill.  The  method  adopted  is  this  :  a  number 
of  ledges  are  cut  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  one 
above  another,  so  that  the  top  of  the  lowermost 
is  joined  to  the  bottom  of  the  one  above  it,  and 
the  top  of  this  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  next 


upward 
be  met 
way  of 
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ONE  OF  THE  1'RINCII'AL  REVERSING  STATIONS  (ALTITUDE  3.50OFT.). 


[Photo. 
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and  so  on — the  whole  forming  a  complete 
"zig-zag."  In  the  photograph,  the  train  is  seen 
ascending  the  lowermost  ledge  (at  the  foct  of  the 
picture) ;  it  will  join  the  next  ledge  near  the  top  r 
of  the  picture,  ascend  this  ledge  towards  the 
left-hand  bottom  corner,  then  pass  on  to  the 
third  ledge  close  to  the  shed  on  the  left,  ascend 
this  ledge  right  up  to  another  shed,  shown  at 
the  top,  in  order  to  join  the  fourth  ledge,  and 
finally  disappear  behind  the  hill  at  the  top  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  photo.  .  This  "  reversing 
station"  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  about 
3,500ft.,  and  some  twenty-three  miles  from 
Silliguri. 

But  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  ascent  in  this  wonderful  railway  can 
be  obtained  from  our  next  photograph.    What  a 


Won't  it  slip  down  every  now  and  again  ?  Well, 
it  does  slip  down  a  little  occasionally  ;  but, 
then,  the  driver  gives  a  sharp  whistle,  and 
extra  engines,  lurking  in  ambush  behind  some 
mysterious  corner,  dash  out  at  the  distress 
signal,  and  push  up  the  train  from  behind  till 
the  critical  point  is  passed.  If  it  comes  on  to 
rain  and  the  rails  become  too  slippery,  a  number 
of  coolies  immediately  run  out  from  their  lair 
and  strew  sand  011  the  rails  before  the  train  to 
enable  the  wheels  to  have  a  greater  "  bite  "  on 
the  metal. 

Thus  the  train  proceeds,  overcoming  the  most 
stupendous  difficulties  as  it  were  by  sheer  pluck 
and  determination.  The  whole  line  is  single, 
except  in  parts  where  down  trains  are  allowed 
to  pass.    It  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
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THE  TRAIN  ON  ITS  WAY  UP. 


[P/toto. 


terribly  narrow  ledge  it  is  along  which  the  train 
is  passing  !  What  a  weird  sensation  is  expe- 
rienced by  the  passenger  in  going  over  these 
narrow  ledges  and  sharp  curves ;  and  how  giddy 
must  he  feel  in  ascending  the  high  spur  at  the 
top  of  the  picture  !  And  withal,  what  a  wild, 
lonely  place  it  is,  with  huge  rocks,  steep  valleys, 
rugged  precipices,  on  every  side  ! 

But  how  on  earth,  the  reader  will,  no  doubt, 
ask,  can  the  train  ascend  such  steep  inclines  ? 


lay  a  double  line  along  the  whole  way,  simply 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  room  in  most  of 
the  critical  parts. 

By  about  1  p.m.  an  altitude  of  4,500ft.  is 
attained,  and  the  train  draws  up  alongside  an 
hotel,  where  nearly  an  hour  is  given  to  the 
passenger  for  taking  tiffin  and  changing  his 
clothes !  For,  so  far,  the  sun  was  pretty  hot  ; 
consequently,  the  light  clothes  of  the  plains 
were  a  sufficient  protection.     Now,  however, 


ABOVE   THE   CLOUDS   BY  RAILWAY. 


the  train  will  ascend  regions  of  a  temperate 
climate,  and  some  little  extra  clothing — even  if 
it  be  an  overcoat — is  essential. 

Higher  and  higher  the  train  climbs,  amidst 
the  grandest  scenery.  Alpine  meadows  mantle 
the  mountain  side,  oaks,  pines,  and  rhododen- 
drons dot  the  ground  at  every  step.  Down  the 
steep  mountains  two  streams,  the  Rungeet  and 
the  Teesta,  rush  along  swiftly  and  join  together 
in  one  broad  river.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  soon  as 
we  attain  an  altitude  of  5,000ft.,  white  banks  of 
cloud  begin  to  gather  on  all  sides.  At  one 
moment  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  above  us  ; 
then  comes  a  cloud,  and  we  are  left  in  sudden 
darkness.  We  ascend  a  little  higher — the  cloud 
envelops  us  like  a  delicious  cool  mist  —  then 
passes  away,  leaving  us  in  bright  sunshine. 
We  ascend  yet  another  spur,  turn  round  a 
corner — there  below  us  is  the  cloud  covering 
the  mountain  side  like  a  bundle  of  fleece. 
Suddenly,  there  is  a  break  in  the  range  of 


JUNCTION  OF  THE  RUNGEET  AND  TEESTA  RIVERS — MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY  AS  WITNESSED 

Photo,  by  Johnston  <5->]  ABOUT  HALF-WAY  UP.  [Hoffmann,  Calcutta. 


mountains — down,  down,  forty  miles  away,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  plains  below  like  a  green 
cloth  with  a  white  chalk-mark  meandering  all 
along  it — the  united  stream,  the  junction  of 
whose  tributaries  we  have  just  passed.  Suddenly, 
a  dark  cloud  obscures  the  sun — its  huge  shadow 
rushes  along  the  plains  with  a  frightful  velocity 
and  sweeps  over  stream  and  vale  and  mountain 
in  one  gigantic  embrace. 

Thus  we  climb  henceforth.  Beauty  upon 
beauty,  grandeur  upon  grandeur,  succeed  one 
another  in  an  endless  panorama.  The  human 
mind  is  lost  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  knows 
not  which  way  to  turn  to  admire.  Primeval 
forests  cover  the  valleys,  orchids,  ferns,  creepers 
hang  in  the  gayest  festoons  on  every  side,  while 
gorgeous-plumed  hill  mynas  flit  across  from  tree 
to  tree,  like  so  many  butterflies.  And  still  we 
ascend,  higher,  yet  higher.  At  last  an  altitude 
of  7,500ft.  is  reached — suddenly,  as  we  creep 
along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  there  bursts 
forth  before  our  startled 
gaze  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  snow-clad  Himalayas. 
It  is  a  feeling  of  intense 
awe  that  subdues  us  at 
that  moment,  and  the 
lesser  joys  of  the  journey 
are  merged  in  a  sublime 
contemplation.  The  rail- 
way still  curls  and  cuils 
before  us  for  three  long 
miles,  while  the  snows 
appear,  disappear,  reap- 
pear, till  the  last  curve  is 
reached  and  the  train 
enters  the  spur  on  which 
stands  Darjeeling,  the 
"Queen  of  the  Hima- 
layas." 

Ascending  the  slope 
above  the  railway  station, 
we  get  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  town  beneath  our 
feet  and  the  dazzling  line 
of  snows  far  away  on  the 
distant  horizon.  Our 
photograph  reproduces 
this  view,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  unique  of  its 
kind,  as  it  gives  at  one 
glance  the  longest  line 
(150  miles)  of  snow-clad 
peaks  in  the  world.  On 
the  left  of  the  picture  is 
shown  Mount  Kunchin- 
junga  (28,500ft.)  with 
several  other  peaks,  all 
higher  than  25,000ft. 
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"THE  MOST  STUPENDOUS  SPECTACLE  ON  EARTH" — NEARING  DARJEELING,  AND  LOOKING  AT  THE  LONGEST  AND  GREATEST 

Photo,  by  Johnston  &*]  range  of  snow  teaks  in  the  world— all  over  25,oooft.  [HoJfmannx  Calcutta. 
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DARJEELING  AND  THE  ETERNAL 
SNOWS,   FROM  TIGER  HILL. 

PJwto.  by  Johnston  Hoffmann, 
Ca/ciitta. 


Sunrise  on  this  line  of 
eternal  snow  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  sight 
in  all  Nature.  The 
writer  was  fortunate 
enough  to  occupy  a 
room  so  conveniently 
situated  that  he  could 
view  this  spectacle 
without  lifting  his  head 
from  his  pillow.  It 
was  indeed  a  dream- 
land into  which  he  felt 
himself  transported. 
As  the  first  dawn  ap- 
peared, there  seemed 
to  be  a  glimmering 
light  hovering  like  a 
halo  over  the  snowy 
peaks  ;  then,  as  the 
sun  mounted  higher 
and  higher,  there  burst 
forth  a  succession  of 
gorgeous  colours 


UNIQUE  PHOTO.   OF  MOUNT  EVEREST,   HIGHEST  IN  THE  WORLD  (29.0O2FT.) — TAKEN  FROM 
SANTAKPHU,  LOOKING  DOWN  ON  THE  CLOUDS. 

Photo,  by  Johnston  &*  Hoffmann,  Calcutta. 
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around,  above,  beneath  the  snows,  which  glided 
imperceptibly  into  one  another  as  in  a  trans- 
formation scene.  Then,  at  last,  as  the  sun 
arose  clear  above  the  horizon,  the  colours 
receded  into  the  background,  and  the  snows 
stood  out  in  one  long  line  of  dazzling  white. 

Our  next  photograph  is  perhaps  still  more 
impressive.  It'  is  taken  from  the  summit  of 
"  Tiger  Hill  "  (8,500ft),  which  lies  at  the  back 
of  Darjeeling.  It  shows  the  town  shooting  out 
in  a  sharp  spur  ever  the  surrounding  valleys, 


naturally  desires  to  crown  his  triumphs  by 
ascending  a  neighbouring  hill,  called  Santakphu, 
in  order  to  see  Mount  Everest  (29,002ft.),  the 
highest  peak  in  the  world.  There  he  sees  the 
mountain,  standing  amidst  a  vast  solitude, 
clothed  in  dazzling  white  ;  a  cloud  overshadows 
him,  and  he  veils  his  face  in  reverent  awe 
because  of  the  glory  before  him.  Then  falling, 
as  it  were,  to  the  earth  again  from  these 
wondrous  realms  of  creation,  he  looks  to  the 
valleys  beneath  to  seek  relief.    Tiny  specks  of 


MARVELLOUS  PANORAMA  OF  GIANT  TEAKS,   WITH  THE  TEA   CARDENS  OF  DARJEELING  BELOW. 

Photo,  by  John  ton       Hoffmann,  Cnlctitta. 


and  Kunchinjunga  towering  above  them  all  in 
stupendous  majesty.  The  dazzling  snows  above, 
the  fleecy  clouds  beneath,  and  the  dark  spur  all 
along  the  middle,  arouse  a  weird,  awe-stricken 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  beholder  which  time 
cannot  efface. 

Having  seen   these   wonders,  the  traveller 


tea-gardens,  enveloped  in  fleecy  clouds,  dot 
the  dark  foreground  here  and  there,  one  of 
which  can  just  be  seen  on  the  left  of  the 
photograph. 

A  better  idea,  however,  of  these  tea-gardens 
can  be  obtained  from  our  next  photograph. 
They  are  well  worth  a  visit,  as  the  tourist  is 
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THE  PASSENGER  TROLLY  CHASING  A  TRAIN  ON  THE  DOWNWARD  GRADE. 

From  a  Photo. 


sure  to  receive  a  right  royal  welcome  from  the 
planters.  Moreover,  these  vanguards  of  British 
industry  are  more  than  merely  ornamental  ; 
they  are  useful  and  prosperous,  the  produc- 
tion of  "hill"  tea  alone  amounting  to  nearly 
io,ooo,ooolb.  per  annum. 

In  closing  this  description,  all  too  short  to 
convey  an  idea  of  even  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
glory  and  magnificence  of  the  "  Queen  of  the 
Himalayas,"  we  mention  an  extraordinary  fact 
which  the  tourist  may  well  bear  in  mind  on  his 


return  journey.  Our  last  photograph  shows  a 
trolly  about  to  descend  the  hill.  It  is. provided 
with  two  powerful  brakes  under  the  control  of 
an  engineer,  and  is  permitted  to  go  down  hill  at 
so  great  a  speed  as  twenty-five  miles  per  hour. 
If,  therefore,  you  miss  your  down-train  at  any 
point  on  the  line,  you  have  simply  to  hire  one 
like  this,  and  chase  the  train — even  if  the  latter 
has  had  a  start  of  three  or  four  hours  /  Thus 
everything  in  this  wonderful  railway  is  done  in  a 
wonderful  manner. 


An  Adventure  of  Truck  Six. 


By  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 


A  most  thrilling  and  magnificently  written  incident  in  the  work  of  the  New  York  Fire  Brigade. 
"  Damages:  One  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  no  lives  lost" — thanks  to  heroic  Fireman  Swenson. 


m 


HE  Wellington  Hotel  burned  on  the 
ioth  of  April.  On  the  following 
morning  the  papers  contained 
columns  of  description ;  but  the 
adventure  of  Lieutenant  Swenson 
and  his  men  received  only  a  few  paragraphs. 
A  somewhat  more  extended  account  was  given 
by  the  ':  citizen,"  Harrison,  two  days  later  in 
the  hospital.  The  idea  never  occurred  to 
Swenson  himself  that  it  was  a  matter  for  any 
special  comment,  although  it  was  given  publicity 
enough  among  the  members  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, where  such  things  are  appreciated.  When 
I  asked  Swenson  about  it,  his  story  amounted  in 
substance  to  this  : — 

"  The  marshal  told  me  to  go  up,  an'  I  went 
up.    She  got  too  hot,  an'  I  came  down." 


It  was  not  overweening  modesty  on  Swenson's 
part ;  it  was  simply  the  inability  to  see  that  he 
had  done  anything  unusual.  He  had  learned 
ladder  and  life-line  work  in  the  drill-room,  and 
when  occasion  demanded  he  had  made  practical 
use  of  his  knowledge. 

"  It  was  a  purty  good  piece  of  ladder-work," 
he  commented,  apologetically ;  "  but  we  had  to 
do  it." 

Geiger  and  Ford  better  appreciated  the 
picturesque  features  of  the  adventure,  and  they 
finally  gave  me  the  details,  piecemeal  and  some- 
what shamefacedly,  and  I  have  here  woven  them 
together. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  past  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  cook  of  the  AVellington 
Hotel  rushed  up  from  the  basement  and  pulled 
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TRUCK  six. 
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AN  ADVENTURE 

the  knob  of  the  red  fire-alarm  box  back  of  the 
clerk's  desk.  In  the  laundry  behind  the  kitchen 
the  flames  were  spreading  along  the  walls  and 
reaching  out  of  the  windows  and  doors.  Five 
minutes  later  they  had  found  the  wooden 
elevator  shaft,  where  they  leaped  with  a  roar  to 
the  top  of  the  building  and  blazed  out  over  the 
roof  like  a  smoky  red  torch.  When  the  firemen 
came  they  had  to  fight  their  way  through  a 
crowd  of  bewildered  guests  that  streamed  from 
every  doorway. 

The  Wellington  Hotel  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Cass  Avenue  and  Thirty-first  Street,  in  a  com- 
fortable residence  district  of  the  city.  It  was  of 
brick,  five  stories  high,  and  built  in  the  form  of 
a  big  L,  with  a  roomy,  white-washed  court  in  the 
angle  at  the  rear.  Adjoining  it  in  Cass  Avenue 
stood  a  thin  frame  building,  two  stories  high, 
occupied  on  the  first  floor  by  a  dealer  in  hats 
and  gloves,  with  a  photograph  gallery  over- 
head. 

Fire-Marshal  Collins  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
Thirty-first  Street  L  was  doomed.  The  fire 
looked  from  every  window  in  its  five  stories. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  :  save  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  front  L,  and  prevent  the  fire 
from  spreading  to  the  other  buildings  of  the 
block.  In  half  a  minute  Collins  had  disposed 
his  forces.  Three  streams  of  water  drove  in 
the  windows  of  the  upper  floors  near  the  corner 
of  the  hotel ;  three  companies  closed  in  at  the 
rear  along  the  alley-way,  and  Truck  Six,  Swenson, 
lieutenant,  wheeled  up  close  to  the  curbing 
and  ran  a  Bangor  ladder  to  the  roof  of  the 
photograph  gallery.  1  he  ladder  swayed  and 
dipped  like  a  poplar  pole,  and  then  rested 
lightly  against  the  cornice.  Swenson  and  his 
men  scrambled  up  with  their  lanterns  and 
axes.  Captain  Hill,  of  Engine  14,  and  four  of  his 
company  followed  with  a  lead  of  hose.  From 
the  top  of  the  gallery  Swenson  raised  another 
ladder  until  it  tipped  the  fourth-story  window. 
From  this  point  a  short  scaling-ladder  was 
pushed  up,  and  hooked  to  the  stone  ledge  of 
the  window  on  the  fifth  floor.  Swenson  drove 
in  the  sashes,  frame  and  all,  and  a  moment  later 
they  dragged  the  hose  down  the  carpeted  hall 
and  into  a  room  that  opened  on  the  court. 
From  the  'window  they  could  command  the 
other  L.  Hill  signalled  for  water,  and  they 
dropped  a  fifty-gallon  stream  into  the  thick  of 
the  fire.  From  the  height  at  which  they  worked 
not  a  drop  of  water  was  lost. 

After  establishing  the  lead,  Swenson,  with 
Kirk,  his  axeman,  and  two  truckmen,  Geiger 
and  Ford,  went  down  the  hall  to  find  a  suitable 
place  for  the  second  hose-line  which  No.  4  was 
dragging  up  the  ladders.  At  a  turn  of  the 
passage-way  they  heard  a  voice  shouting. 
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"  Someone's  left  in  the  building,"  observed 
Swenson. 

Geiger  went  ahead  with  his  lighted  lantern. 
Kirk  and  Ford  shouted  again  and  again,  but 
there  was  no  reply.  The  smoke  was  fast 
becoming  unendurable,  even  to  a  seasoned  fire- 
man, and  they  turned  and  ran  back,  opening 
the  doors  and  peering  into  the  smoky  interiors 
of  the  rooms  as  they  passed.  Presently  Swenson 
stumbled,  and  all  but  fell  over  something  in  the 
hallway.  Geiger  held  his  lantern.  A  man  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  with  a  handkerchief  over 
his  mouth,  was  crawling  on  the  floor. 

"Where's  the  stairway?"  he  mumbled. 

Swenson  lifted  him  up  and  guided  him 
down  the  hall.  On  nearing  the  window  at 
which  they  had  entered  they  were  startled 
to  see  the  hose-line  crawling  rapidly  down 
the  hall  floor  and  wriggling  out  of  the  win- 
dow like  some  long  snake.  The  brass  nozzle- 
head  rang  sharply  on  the  stone  ledge,  and 
was  gone.  The  room  where  the  pipemen  had 
been  at  work  was  vacant,  and  upon  looking  out 
of  the  hall  window  Swenson  saw  the  flames 
bursting  up  from  the  photograph  gallery,  the 
flimsy  roof  of  which  curled  before  them  as  if  it 
were  made  of  pasteboard.  The  ladder  reaching 
to  the  fourth  floor  was  already  down.  In  the 
street  below,  Swenson  saw  Hill  and  his  men 
just  running  to  safety  across  the  street.  Collins, 
the  marshal,  was  shouting  through  his  curved 
palms,  but  the  roar  of  the  fire  and  the  hiss  of 
the  water  drowned  his  voice.  They  had  stayed 
a  moment  too  long.  There  was  no  escape  from 
that  side  of  the  building. 

At  Swenson's  order,  Kirk  and  Ford  drew  up 
the  scaling-ladder  that  hung  from  the  window, 
and  they  all  groped  their  way  through  the  smoke, 
which  was  now  driving  down  the  hallway 
in  dense,  choking  currents.  Swenson  opened  a 
door  leading  into  one  of  the  rooms  which  faced 
the  Cass  Avenue  front  of  the  building.  Here 
he  threw  up  the  window  and  looked  out.  The 
street  pavement  was  mapped  with  the  criss-cross 
of  hose-lines.  At  the  corner,  No.  8's  engine 
was  squealing  frantically  for  coal.  A  dense 
knot  of  firemen  were  running  a  hose-nozzle  on 
the  side-walk  opposite.  The  crowds  had  been 
choked  back  until  they  stood  wedged  deep  and 
dark  around  the  farther  corner. 

Swenson  saw  Collins  wave  his  hand  to  the 
men  of  Truck  2  and  point  upward.  He  saw 
them  start  with  their  ladders,  and  then,  of  a 
sudden,  the  whole  building  shook,  and  a  dense 
cloud  of  smoke  belched  from  the  basement  below 
and  filled  the  street.  And  Swenson  knew  that 
the  building  directly  under  him  was  on  fire.  In 
four  or  five  minutes  at  the  very  most  the  floors 
would  go  down. 
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To  anyone  but  a  fireman  there  would  have 
been  no  way  of  escape.  But  Swenson  stood 
two  inches  over  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  and  he 
was  cool  with  the  experience  of  fifteen  years  of 
fires.    His  plan  was  formed  instantly. 

Kirk  drove  out  the  window-sashes  with  a 
single  blow  of  his  axe.  Swenson  seized  the 
ladder  and  ran  it  outside,  hooks  up.  Then  he 
stood  on  the  stone  ledge ;  Geiger  and  Ford 
seized  his  belt,  one  on  each  side;  and  he  leaned 
far  out,  as  if  to  jump.  Carefully  the  ladder  was 
lifted  toward  the  edge  of  the  roof,  the  iron 
cornice  of  which  extended  some  distance  over 


window-ledge,  he  lifted  its  top  in  air.  Then  he 
and  Geiger  each  took  firm  hold  of  it  with  one 
hand,  gripping  the  other  around  the  inside 
casing  of  the  window.  Kirk,  who  was  the 
lightest  of  the  number,  stepped  up  on  the  window- 
sill.  He  had  kicked  off  his  boots  and  thrown 
aside  his  helmet.    He  was  white  to  the  lips. 

"  Don't  look  down,"  said  Swenson. 

Kirk  climbed  up  the  ladder  until  he  was 
poised  in  mid-air,  Coft.  sheer  above  the  stone 
sidewalk.  At  the  end  of  the  ladder  he  paused 
and  looked  around. 

"  Go  on,"  shouted  Swenson. 
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the  street.  For  a  moment  he  swayed  and 
strained.  The  hooks  rasped  on  the  wall,  but 
they  would  not  reach  to  the  top.  The  ladder 
was  too  heavy ;  in  that  cramped  position 
Swenson  could  not  raise  it  to  its  full  height. 
When  he  tried  to  push  it  up  another  round  it 
began  to  oscillate,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  saved  it  from  pitching  into  the  street. 

"  No  use,"  said  Ford,  despondently. 

At  this  Harrison,  the  hotel  guest  whom  they 
had  saved,  grew  half  beside  himself  with  terror, 
and  began  to  berate  them,  one  after  another. 

Swenson  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to 
him.  After  a  moment's  consultation  with  the 
other  men,  he  formed  another  plan.  Placing 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  firmly  on  the  outside 


Kirk  went  up  another  step  and  released  his 
arms,  standing  on  the  second  round  from  the 
top.  Slowly  Swenson  and  Geiger  drew  the 
ladder  closer  to  the  wall.  Kirk  swayed  and 
swung  like  a  pole-balancer.  Then  he  reached 
for  the  top  of  the  building.  It  was  still  above 
him.  He  stepped  from  the  second  round  to  the 
bare  top  of  the  ladder  and  balanced  dizzily, 
with  one  hand  resting  lightly  on  the  wall. 
In  that  moment  he  heard  the  roaring  of  the 
fire  and  the  squelching  of  the  water  through 
the  windows  below  him,  but  he  saw  only  the 
grey  scaled  edge  of  the  cornice.  He  knew 
that  if  he  did  not  go  up,  he  would  go  down 
6oft.  to  the  flagging  below. 

Slowly  he  raised  up..     Hjs  fingers  slipped 
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just  over  the  edge  of  the  cornice  and  tightened 
there.  He  drew  himself  up,  and  rolled  over  on 
the  gravel  roof. 

By  this  time  every  glimpse  of  the  street  below 
had  been  blotted  out  by  the  smoke,  but 
the  room  in  which  Swenson  worked  was 
still  comparatively  free  from  it,  the  door  being 
closed. 

"  Now,  Ford,"  said  Swenson. 

Ford  had  not  looked  when  Kirk  climbed. 
Such  things  are  not  good  to  see.  He  ran 
up  the  ladder  rapidly.  It  was  again  drawn 
in,  and  when  Ford  reached  the  top,  Kirk, 
reaching  over,  seized  his  wrists  and  helped 
him  up.  As  he  disappeared  from  view  Harrison, 
the  citizen,  rushed  wildly  forward. 

"  You're  going  to  leave  me  ! "  he  shouted  ; 
"  you're  going  to  let  me  burn  up  !  " 

"  No,  we're  not,"  growled  Swenson  ;  "  it's  your 
turn  next." 

At  that,  Harrison,  who  had  thrown  off  his 
coat  and  shoes,  sprang  up  on  the  window-sill. 
Then  he  looked  down.  The  smoke  from  below 
was  now  seamed  with  streaks  of  fire.  It  was  a 
long  way  down  to  the  street.  The  ladder 
looked  frail  and  unsteady.  He  sprang  back, 
and  darted  half-way  across  the  room. 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  he  said. 

"  Steady  the  ladder,"  Swenson  said  to  Geiger. 

Then  he  seized  Harrison  by  the  collar  and 
shook  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  poodle  dog. 
After  that  he  cuffed  him  soundly,  first  on  one 
side  of  the  head  and  then  on  the  other. 

"Get  up  there,  or  I'll  pitch  you  into  the 
street,"  he  said. 

Harrison  climbed.  At  the  top  of  the  ladder 
he  looked  up.  Kirk  and  Ford  were  reaching 
down  to  him.    He  went  one  round  higher. 

"Straighten  up — steady  now,"  said  Kirk, 
calmly. 

Harrison  raised  himself  slowly  and  lifted  his 
hands.  Just  as  he  felt  Kirk's  fingers  he  gave 
way  and  swayed  against  the  wall.  Kirk  gripped 
him  hard.  For  a  moment  he  dangled  helplessly. 
Then  both  men  reached  his  arm  and  pulled 
him  up. 

"Now,  Geiger,"  said  Swenson. 

"  You  can't  hold  the  ladder,"  said  Geiger. 

"  I  can,"  answered  the  big  Swede. 

They  stood  still  a  moment.  They  heard  the 
ominous  crunching  of  the  fire  under  them,  and 
they  knew  that  it  soon  would  knock  at  the 
door.  Geiger  climbed.  Swenson  strained  hard 
with  both  feet  braced  under  the  window-sill. 
He  had  promised  to  shout  when  he  could  no 
longer  hold  the  ladder.  When  Geiger  was  half- 
way up  he  shouted.  Then  he  felt  the  ladder 
lighten  suddenly  and  he  saw  Geiger's  body  swing 
off  into  the  air.    For  a  moment  he  went  sick  at 


the  sight ;  then  he  saw  Kirk  and  Ford  pulling 
him  up  on  their  belts. 

All  this  had  taken  place  in  less  than  three 
minutes.  The  whole  building  was  burning  now, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  cinders.  Swenson  could 
not  see  the  street  pavement,  but  he  caught 
glimpses  of  the  white  rods  of  water  driving  into 
the  windows  below  him.  Occasionally  one  of 
them  curved  upward,  opened  at  the  end  like  a 
great  fan,  and  fell  back  in  spray. 

Swenson  stood  on  the  stone  ledge  with  one 
hand  gripped  inside  of  the  window- casing. 
Then  he  lifted  the  ladder  and  threw  it  up  round 
by  round  with  his  right  hand,  pausing  between 
each  hitch  to  be  sure  of  the  balance.  So  much 
for  the  fire-drill.  When  it  was  nearly  up  he 
strained  hard,  and  Kirk  and  Ford,  who  had 
buckled  their  belts  together,  dropped  the  loop 
around  the  hooks  at  the  end,  drew  it  up,  and 
fitted  it  firmly  over  the  cornice  edge.  Swenson 
swung  out  on  the  lower  end  of  it,  scrambled  to 
the  top,  hand  over  hand,  and  rolled  out  on  the 
roof. 

They  were  just  in  time  to  see  another  section 
of  the  roof  go  down  with  a  terrific  crash  that 
sent  the  flames  and  cinders  leaping  a  hundred 
feet  in  air.  The  whole  building  quivered,  and 
for  a  moment  they  thought  the  walls  were  going 
down.  There  was  fire  on  every  side  of  them 
and  under  them,  and  the  smoke  cut  off  the  sky 
from  above.  Their  faces  were  already  scorched 
with  the  heat. 

Directly  across  the  street  from  the  Wellington 
Hotel,  and  about  6oft.  away,  there  stood  a 
four-story  apartment  building.  A  telephone  wire 
cable  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter 
extended  from  the  roof  of  one  to  the  roof  of 
the  other.  On  the  top  of  the  hotel  it  was 
fastened  to  a  stout  post,  and  it  pitched  off  over 
the  edge  of  the  roof  at  a  sharp  angle  downward 
to  the  other  building.  Kirk,  being  the  lightest, 
was  selected  to  go  first.  Swenson  and  the  other 
three  men,  fearing  that  the  cable  had  been 
injured  beyond  the  post,  laid  firm  hold  of  it  and 
braced  their  feet.  Kirk  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  cornice,  with  his  feet  hanging  over.  Then 
he  slid  off,  crossed  his  legs  over  the  wire  as 
over  a  life-line,  and  slipped  down.  The  cable 
sagged  until  it  seemed  about  to  snap.  Hand 
over  hand  Kirk  slid  over  the  chasm,  teetering 
and  swaying  from  side  to  side,  until  the  men  on 
the  roof  turned  their  heads  away.  When  Kirk 
was  over,  Ford  followed  him  without  a  word, 
and  Geiger  followed  Ford.  Each  time  the  cable 
sagged  deeper  and  the  post  bent  farther  down. 
Swenson  buckled  four  belts  together  and  brought 
them  around  Harrison's  body  and  over  the 
cable. 

"Keep  hold,"  he  said,  "and  you  can't  fall." 
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But  Harrison  was  now  dazed  and  only  half 
conscious.  When  he  began  to  slide  he  grasped 
feebly  at  the  cable,  and  then  it  slipped  between 
his  fingers.  His  body  shot  down  heavily  and 
stopped  with  a  jerk  that  all  but  snapped  the 
cable.  For  a  moment  he  dangled  at  the  end  of 
the  belt  straps,  then  he  whizzed  across  the  street 


at  their  feet.  His  hands  and  ankles  were  terribly 
lacerated  and  burned  where  they  had  slipped 
on  the  cable.  But  all  four  of  the  firemen 
managed  to  hobble  down-stairs  without  assist- 
ance. On  the  first  floor  they  passed  through 
a  company  of  hotel  guests  talking  to  reporters 
about  their  narrow  escapes — three  women  had 
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and  drove  headlong  into  the  post  on  the  farther 
side. 

By  this  time  Kirk  and  Ford  had  lost  all  traces 
of  Swenson.  Smoke  and  flames  enveloped  the 
entire  building,  and  from  the  shouts  in  the 
street  below,  they  knew  that  the  wall  would 
soon  go  down.  Suddenly  Swenson  shot  out  of 
the  smoke,  spun  a  moment  on  the  cable,  and  fell 


fainted,  and  one  man  had  fallen  downstairs. 
Harrison,  who  was  unconscious,  with  a  battered 
head  and  a  broken  arm,  was  sent  to  the 
hospital.  The  hotel  and  the  frame  photograph 
gallery  next  to  it  were  totally  destroyed. 

"  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  fire  damage," 
said  a  head-line  in  one  of  the  papers  next  morn- 
ing ;  "  but  no  lives  lost." 


The  Sacred  Crocodiles  of  Maggar=Pir. 


By  Miss  M.  M.  Becker. 


A  description  of  a  lady's  visit  to  a  Temple  where  these  terrible  creatures  are  worshipped, 
how  they  were  fed,  and  stories  about  the  terrible  deeds  they  have  done. 


VER  since  my  childhood  "  creepy- 
crawlies"  had  possessed  a  strange 
fascination  for  me,  and  when  told 
that  the  haunt  of  the  gigantic  sacred 
crocodiles  of  Maggar-Pir  was  but 
eight  miles  from  Karachi,  where  I  was  staying 
with  some  friends,  my  old  love  of  the  gruesome 
returned,  and  I  determined  to  hire  a  camel  and 
start  on  my  pilgrimage  thence.  The  Sind  camel 
is  the  beast  of  burden  at  Karachi,  and  is  much 
used  for  travelling  long  distances,  as  the  town  is 
built  on  the  edge  of  a 
desert,  and  the  camel  trots 
patiently  through  the  soft 
sand.  So  I  mounted  my 
doubtful  and  uncertain 
steed,  which  knelt  while  I 
scrambled  into  the  rough 
side  -  saddle  ;  next  the 
swarthy  driver  ensconced 
himself  on  the  creature's 
neck,  and  at  the  word  of 
command  the  camel  rose 
on  its  forelegs  and  nearly 
pitched  me  off  my  seat, 
from  which  ignominious 
fate,  however,  I  just 
managed  to  save  myself 
by  clutching  at  the  native 
driver's  coat.  At  last  we 
were  off,  and,  leaving  civi- 
lization behind  us,  rode 
northwards  through  long 
stretches  of  burning  sand, 
relieved  here  and  there  by 
scrub  and  milk-bushes.  We 
crossed  a  dried  -  up  river 
bed,  and  in  about  two 
hours  reached  the  lovely 
palm  grove  leading  to  the 
Magar  Talao,  or  crocodile 
tank.  The  name  is  decep- 
tive— for  the  abode  of  the  repulsive  creatures 
so  reverenced  by  the  Hindus  (at  Oodeypur  the 
shooting  of  crocodiles  was  prohibited  till  lately, 
and  at  Jeypoor  they  are  still  preserved  and  fed) 
bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  tank,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  photograph. 
It  remains,  in  fact,  much  as  it  appeared  fifty 
years  ago,  when  visited  by  Commander  Carless, 
who  described  it  as  the  most  loathsome  spot  he 
ever  beheld. 
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It  is  merely  a  swamp,  150yds.  long  by  about 
80yds.  broad,  and  in  this  confined  space  Carless 
counted  200  large  crocodiles  !  I,  myself,  was  so 
overcome  by  feelings  of  disgust  at  the  loathsome 
spectacle,  that  I  stood  transfixed — mesmerized 
by  horror !  The  very  ground  beneath  me 
seemed  insecure,  and  stories  of  luckless  travel- 
lers who  had  rested  on  crocodiles,  mistaking 
them  for  fallen  trees,  passed  through  my  excited 
brain.  I  was  roused  from  these  nightmare 
reflections  by  the  voice  of  the  holy  man  who 
guards  the  sacred  reptiles, 
telling  me  that  travellers  of 
distinction  usually  gave 
backsheesh  and  witnessed 
the  feeding  of  his  charges. 
I  took  the  hint  and  gave 
him  the  sum  demanded  for 
the  purchase  of  a  goat  as 
a  meal  for  the  hungry  crea- 
tures, the  priest  assuring 
me  that  they  will  not  touch 
a  buffalo,  but  instantly 
attack  any  other  animal, 
however  large. 

The  scene  that  followed 
so  closely  resembled  that 
described  by  Carless,  that 
I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  his  words  :  "  The 
animal  was  slaughtered  on 
the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and 
as  soon  as  the  blood  began 
to  flow  the  water  became 
perfectly  alive  with  the 
loathsome  brutes,  all 
hastening  from  different 
places  towards  the  spot. 
In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  long  before 
the  goat  was  cut  up, 
upwards  of  150  crocodiles 
one  horrible  mass  on  the 
the  meat  was  thrown  among 
the  signal  for  a  general 
battle.  Several  seized  hold  of  a  piece  at  the 
same  time,  and  bit  and  struggled  and  rolled 
over  each  other  until  almost  exhausted  with 
the  desperate  efforts  they  made  to  carry  it  off. 
At  last  all  was  devoured,  and  they  retired 
slowly  to  the  water."  When  the  ghastly  feast 
was  over   the   priest   introduced   me  to  the 


had  collected  in 
dry  bank.  When 
them,    it  proved 
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"Chief" — a  large  crocodile  who  lives  alone, 
and  will  not  permit  the  common  herd  to  intrude 
on  his  solitary  state.  I  also  paid  my  respects  to 
"  Mor,"  the  Peacock,  and  his  young.  He  is 
21ft.  long,  and  still  growing  ;  though  revered  as 
the  progenitor  of  the  whole  race,  he  seems 
sublimely  indifferent  to  the  honour  paid  him  on 
that  account. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  crocodiles  gathered 
together  at  Maggar-Pir  many  have  been  maimed 
through  the  onslaught  of  their  enemies,  or  in 
the  "struggle  for  existence."  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  one  huge,  fat  old  "  Magar,"  who 
had  lost  a  limb,  but  managed  to  paddle  about 
quite  briskly  in  the  muddy  water  with  the 
remaining  one.  Some  of  his  companions  had 
broken  noses,  others  had  lost  the  tips  of  their 
tails.  Others,  again,  were  toeless,  while  several 
were  blind,  in  one  or  both  eyes,  and  must  have 
found  it  difficult  to  weep  the  proverbial 
"  crocodiles'  tears  "  under  the  circumstances — 
yet  there  they  lie  as  they  did  when  visited  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  heaped  together  in  the 
colourless  thermal  water  which,  according  to 
tradition,  burst  forth  from  the  rocks  at  the 
command  of  Saint  Lai  Shah  bag. 

The  principal  spring  at  Maggar-Pir  flows  in  a 
small  stream  from  under  a  clump  of  date  trees, 
and  falls  into  a  natural  basin  below.  Contrast- 
ing painfully  with  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the 
scene,  I  noticed  a  group  of  natives,  diseased, 


crippled,  and 
loathsome 
objects,  assem- 
bled here  to 
bathe  in  and 
drink  the 
waters,  which 
are  said  to  cure 
all  ills.  I 
watched  them 
move  fearlessly 
among  the 
crocodiles, 
almost  within 
their  reach,  and 
was  surprised 
to  hear  that 
casualties 
among  these 
men  are  com- 
paratively few. 
Some  years 
ago  General 
Nicholson, 
when  a  young 
lieutenant,  un- 
dertook, for  a 
wager,  to  cross 
the  lakes  at  Maggar-Pir  on  the  backs  of  the 
crocodiles !  He  won  his  bet,  and  returned 
in  safety  from  the  ghastly  living  bridge.  This 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crocodiles 
are  a  "  stiff-necked  generation,"  and  cannot 
easily  turn  on  their  prey.  Hundreds  of  natives, 
however,  lying  outside  their  booths  in  the  hot 
Indian  nights  have  been  "  puckaraod  "  (carried 
off)  and  devoured  by  the  objects  of  their  venera- 
tion. It  was  on  account  of  the  increasing 
number  of  these  nocturnal  tragedies  that 
Sir  William  Mereweather,  Commissioner  in 
Karachi,  issued  an  order  that  the  very  next 
time  such  a  thing  occurred  a  wall  should 
be  built  round  the  voracious  reptiles.  That 
very  night  the  "  Magars "  claimed  another 
victim,  and  the  low  mud  wall  which  now 
incloses  the  "  tank "  was  forthwith  erected. 
Persons  entering  this  inclosure  are  warned  of 
the  risk  they  incur  in  doing  so,  but  in  spite  of 
this  a  Mohammedan  had  his  hand  bitten  off 
not  long  ago. 

My  visit  had  been  a  lengthy  one,  and  darkness 
set  in  ere  its  close,  so  taking  a  last  peep  at  the 
gruesome  monsters,  looking  weird  and  uncanny 
in  the  Indian  moonlight,  I  remounted  my 
camel  and  reached  Karachi  by  bed-time.  But 
I  had  drunk  too  deep  of  the  cup  of  horrors,  and 
tossed  about,  unable  to  sleep,  haunted  by  the 
sickening  recollection  of  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard  at  Maggar-Pir. 


Savages  at  Play, 


II. 

By  Francis  Bayard. 

A  further  instalment  of  curious  and  interesting  photographs,  with  accurate  descriptive  text  by  a 
well-known  traveller,  showing  how  the  natives  in  remote  lands  amuse  themselves. 

nuts — these  and  thousands  of  other  dainties  on 
sea  and  land  are  obtainable  in  these  delightful 
islands.  Therefore,  the  Tahitians  have  ample 
leisure  for  play — for  processions  and  festivals 
and  games  of  all  kinds. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  one  of 
the  magnificently  decorated  double  canoes  which 
took  part  in  the  great  fete  at  Papeete,  Tahiti,  in 
1895.  The  Papeete  folk  hold  their  annual  festi- 
vals on  the  14th  of  July,  the  date  of  the  French 
fete  in  commemoration  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile 
in  1789.  The  natives  of  the  outlying  districts 
come  into  town  and  take  part  in  the  singing — ■ 
Himini  —  competitions,  and  in  the  peculiar 
sports  got  up  for  the  occasion.  The  double 
canoes  I  have  just  alluded  to  are  propelled  by 
as  many  as  forty  persons  —  all  men  in  some 
canoes,  and  in  others  men  and  women.  As 


HIS  month  I  have  a  rather  impressive 
set  of  photographs  of  sports,  games, 
festivals,  and  amusements  generally 
to  set  before  you.  One  obtains  from 
these  excellent  products  of  many 
cameras  not  merely  a  few  minutes'  entertain- 
ment, but  also  a  real  insight  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  more  or  less  savage  races.  First 
of  all  there  come  two  striking  and  beautiful 
photographs  from  the  French  possessions  in 
the  South  Seas.  It  is  necessary  to  say 
first  of  all  that  Providence  has  furnished 
locally  to  the  natives  of  Tahiti  everything 
requisite  for  life  and  even  comfort,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  the  mere  labour  of  gather- 
ing it.  Fei,  or  wild  plantains,  bread  fruit,  sweet 
potatoes,  yams,  taro  root,  oranges,  mangoes, 
bananas,  pines,  melons,  alligator  pears,  candle 
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A  RIVER  FESTIVAL  IN  TAHITI. 


\F.  Homes,  Tahiti, 


SAVAGES   AT  PLAY. 


will  be  observed,  the  processional  canoe  we 
are  considering  was  handsomely  decorated  for 
the  occasion  with  a  kind  of  canopy  made  of 
topa  cloth  curtains  skilfully  prepared  from  a 
fibre  of  the  pandanus  tree  and  dyed  in  gorgeous 
colours.  The  prow  is  ornamented  by  a  stuffed 
peacock,  and  furnished  with  an  additional 
figure-head  of  an  animal  supposed  to  represent  a 
horse.  Each  canoe  forming  the  double  craft  is 
cut  from  the  solid  tree — made,  in  fact,  as  in 
ancient  times ;  and  its  preparation,  together 
with  the  decorations  for  the  festival,  occupies 
nearly  six  months. 


the  interval  between  the  dances.  The  per- 
formers themselves  have  removed  their  hats, 
but  on  the  right-hand  side  are  seen  some  boy 
and  girl  spectators  wearing  the  usual  Tahitian 
straw  hat,  made  from  prepared  stumps  of  the 
arrowroot,  bamboo,  and  fir  plants,  or  trom  the 
leaves  of  the  useful  pandanus  tree. 

As  an  illustration  of  Eastern  dancing,  we  next 
reproduce  a  real  live  Burmese  ballet.  It  is  a 
magnificent  affair  performed  before  a  vast  throng 
of  admiring  spectators.  Some  of  the  movements 
are  very  graceful,  and  all  are  in  perfect  unison. 
The  orchestra  consists  of  flutes,  cymbals,  and 


F>om  a  Photo,  by] 

The  photograph  which  appears  as  a  full-page 
illustration  represents  a  party  of  male  and 
female  Tahitians  with  ancient  and  modern 
musical  instruments  preparing  an  iipu-upii 
dance,  which  consists  of  certain  ungrace- 
ful though  clever  contortions  of  the  body, 
accompanied  by  rhythmical  movements  of  the 
limbs,  to  the  loud  and  weird  music  of  many 
drums — an  open-air  ballet,  in  fact.  This 
is  the  favourite  dance  among  these  people, 
and  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
all  native  functions.  The  great  mango  trees 
under  which  these  performers  are  dancing  is 
ready  to  furnish  them  with  ripe,  luscious  fruit  in 


BALLET  OF  BURMESE  GIRLS. 


[Bourne  &*  Shepherd,  Calcutta, 


stringed  instruments,  and  is  rather  pleasant  than 
otherwise.  It  is  placed  on  the  extreme  right  ol 
the  photo.,  and  only  one  player  (in  a  sort  of  a 
circular  inclosure)  is  visible.  The  performance 
is  here  given  in  a  large  courtyard,  covered  over 
with  carpets  for  the  dancers.  The  gorgeous 
dresses  of  the  dancers,  the  low,  gurgling  music, 
and  the  general  picturesque  surroundings  make 
up  a  very  delightful  entertainment,  which  excites 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  crowd.  It 
would  seem  that  it  has  attractions  even  for 
English  visitors ;  for,  at  the  background,  near 
the  left  of  the  photo.,  will  be  noticed  a  couple  of 
English  ladies  and  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins  himself. 
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We  now  pass  on  to  another  part  of  the 
East,  where  the  entertainments  are  of  a 
slightly  different  character.  These  people 
want  other  amusements  than  those  which 
merely  please  the  eye.  Here,  for  instance, 
we  have  two  photos,  of  Eastern  story-tellers, 
who,  at  fairs,  market-places,  and  even  street 
corners,  entertain  the  crowd  by  their  recitals. 
They  usually  speak  in  a  low  chant,  which 
is  rather  monotonous  to  a  Western  ear. 
Fortunately,  their  audience  think  otherwise, 
and  stand  enraptured  listening  to  wondrous 
tales,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  and  the  glorious  deeds 
of  bygone  kings  and  heroes.  The  actors 
generally  carry  few  accessories  with  them, 
and  rely  chiefly  on  their  own  efforts  to 
sustain  the  characters  they  attempt  to 
portray.  Sometimes,  however,  they  make 
up  with  a  few  odds  and  ends  (as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  photos.),  which  excite  as 
much  admiration  and  applause  from  the 
easily -pleased  audience  as  the  elaborate 
and  costly  paraphernalia  of  our  modern 
theatres. 

At  the  top  of  the  next  page  is  something 
far  more  weird  and  fantastic.    In  fact,  in 


these  respects  it  has  probably  no  equal  in 
the  world.  Here  you  see  savages  of  the 
very  first  water,  viz.,  the  aborigines  cf  the 
Andaman  Isles.  They  are  the  last  survivors 
of  an  almost  extinct  race,  and  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  natives  of  neighbour- 
ing countries.  They  seldom  cook  their 
food,  have  no  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world,  and  till  a  few  years  ago  were  reputed 
to  be  cannibals.  As  far  as  the  men  are 
concerned,  their  tailoring  account  is — nil. 
In  fact,  all  their  habits  are  of  the  most 
primitive  character.  And  yet,  savages  as 
they  are,  they  have  popular  entertain- 
ments !  The  performers  at  first  stand  in 
a  line  with  outstretched  arms.  Then  the 
orchestra  strikes  up.  This  consists  of  no 
more  than  a  group  of  men  clapping  their 
hands  or  beating  together  two  pieces  of 
resonant  wood,  while  singing  a  not  un- 
pleasant chant  with  words  extemporized 
for  the  occasion.  Immediately  the  per- 
formers launch  forth  their  bodies  in  a 
fantastic  manner — diving,  kicking,  skip- 
ping, jumping  in  time  with  the  music. 
Sometimes  a  pair  of  them  will  face  each 
other  (as  on  the  left  of  the  photo.),  cross 
their  hands,  bend  their  knees,  and  give  a 
sort  of  a  back-kick  simultaneously.  Then 
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A  DANCE  I 


t  Shepherd,  Calcutta. 


they  go  through  other  movements  as  the  fancy 
seizes  them,  some  brilliant  genius,  perhaps, 
giving  the  spectators  a  few  original  steps  of  his 
own.  In  fact,  there  is  no  printed  programme 
whate-ver  for  the  performance,  the  whole  of  the 
movements  being  spontaneous,  with  the  sole 
condition  that  they  be  in  time  with  the  music. 
Unfortunately  for  the  delightful  simplicity  of 
this  primitive  people,  civilization  is  just  beginning 
to  touch  them  in  a 
singular  manner.  On 
the  right-hand  side  of 
the  photo,  will  be  no- 
ticed two  of  the  spec- 
tators with  clay  pipes 
in  their  mouths  !  Such 
is  the  result  of  British 
commercial  enterprise. 

We  next  reproduce 
an  instantaneous 
photograph  of  a  group 
of  Indian  strolling 
minstrels  and  actors. 
The  man  on  the  left  is 
playing  a  sort  of  High- 
land bagpipe,  and  the 
woman  by  his  side  a 
very  much  exaggerated 
guitar.  These  instru- 
ments, together  with 
the  drum,  constitute  the 
orchestra.  The  central 
figure  in  the  gorgeous 


apparel  is  the  actor  of  the  group.  The  head- 
piece which  adorns  him  like  a  huge  tiara  is 
made  entirely  of  wood ;  it  is  beautifully  carved, 
inlaid  with  gold,  and  resplendent  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  While  on  a  tour 
through  the  United  States  this  man  was 
christened  "  Hamlet "  by  the  audience  because 
of  his  extreme  dignity.  He  was  very  proud  of 
being  a  tragedian,  and  sustained  his  character 


STROLLING  MINSTRELS  GIVING  A   PERFORMANCE  IN   AN   INDIAN  VILLAGE. 
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himself  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
in  his  own  country.  The  accom- 
panying photograph  illustrates 
this  in  quite  a  remarkable  way, 
because  it  shows  a  number  of 
Uganda  natives,  playing  a  game 
which  is  exactly  like  draughts. 
One  of  the  men  is  seen  taking  a 
hand  himself,  but  he  is  whiling 
away  the  time  by  shaving  a  small 
boy's  head  with  a  blunt  knife. 

Every  nation  on  earth,  of 
course,  has  its  own  sports,  pas- 
times, and  methods  of  amuse- 
ment, but  I  think  all  will  be 


From  a]      boys  playing  a  kicking  game  at  nassa 


NDA.  [Photo. 


with  due  solemnity.  In  fact,  he  never  smiled — evidently 
because  he  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity.  His  chief 
repertoire  consisted  of  episodes  from  the  "Ramayana"  and 
the  "  Mahabharata,"  the  great  epics  of  ancient  India. 

A  very  peculiar  game  is  next  shown.  This  photograph 
was  taken  in  Nassa,  in  Uganda,  and  it  shows  one  boy 
trying  to  kick  another  down.  If  he  does  not  succeed  in 
so  many  kicks  his  opponent  takes  a  turn,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  competitors  being  comparatively  wealthy, 
the  vanquished  one  has  to  forfeit  so  many  rings  of  brass 
wire  or  so  many  cowrie  shells.  This  is  a  game  which 
most  emphatically  was  not  introduced  by  Europeans,  but 
is  purely  native. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  European  coming 
upon  a  number  of  natives  at  play  will  be  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  similarity  of  a  purely  native  game  to  one  he 
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UGANDA  NATIVES  PLAYING  A  GAME  LIKE  DRAUGHTS. 


A  REAL  WIELDER  OF   INDIAN  CLUBS. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Shriniwas,  Mahades  Son. 


interested  in  the 
photograph  we  next 
reproduce  of  a  real, 
genuine  wielder  of 
the  Indian  clubs. 
Here  we  see  an 
athlete  in  one  of  the 
more  than  peculiar 
attitudes  of  the 
native  club  exercises 
— and  that  by  no 
means  a  graceful 
position  either.  It 
is  difficult  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea 
of  the  immense 
strength  of  these 
men,  especially 
those  living  in  the 
North  of  India,  who, 
on    frequent  occa- 
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A  BAIGHA,  OR  SCRIMMAGE  FOR  A  DECAPITATED  GOAT,  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 


sions,  actually  challenge  the  strongest  men  among 
our  own  troops  to  a  trial  of  strength.  And  not 
infrequently,  as  many  an  officer  knows,  the  most 
stalwart  "  Tommy  "  will  cut  a  ridiculous  figure 
besides  these  slight,  but  lithe  and  muscular, 
native  club-wielders. 

I  now  feel  myself  privileged  to  pass  to  Central 
Asia,  from  which  interesting  region  I  have  two 
very  curious 
photographs.  [ 
The  first  of  these 
shows  an  extra- 
ordinary form  of 
polo  played  at 
Charjui,  which  is 
an  oasis  on  the 
River  O  x  u  s . 
Charjui  is  ruled 
by  a  Beg,  and  is,  of 
course,  subject  to 
the  all-advancing 
Russian  Govern- 
ment. For  the 
entertainment  of 
his  visitors,  the 
Beg  often  organ- 
izes one  of  these 
amazing  polo 
matches,  which 
are  known  as 
baighas ;  and  a 
baigha  is  peculiar 
to  this  region. 
The  game  con- 
sists in  a  wild  and 


frantic  scrimmage 
between  crowds 
of  mounted  men 
for  the  possession 
of  the  carcass  of 
a  decapitated 
goat.  There  are 
no  rules,  to  speak 
of.  A  fine  fat 
goat  is  decapi- 
tated, and  the 
animal's  body  is 
then  flung  into 
the  midst  of  two 
or  three  hundred 
expert  Central 
Asian  horsemen, 
and  the  man  who 
can  pick  it  up 
from  the  ground 
without  dis- 
mounting be- 
comes its  pos- 
sessor. He  then 
rides  off  in  triumph  with  his  prize  to  give  a  feast 
to  his  intimates,  at  which  function  the  central 
dish  is  the  hardly-won  goat.  Needless  to  remark, 
a  big  baigha  affords  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  much  skill  in  horsemanship  and  considerable 
callousness  to  very  hard  knocks. 

A  very  typical  scene  in  Central  Asia  is  next 
depicted.    Here  we  see  a  band  of  pipers  at 
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PIPERS  AT  MERV,  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 
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SIAMESE  ACTORS  IN  BANGKOK. 

From  a  Photo,  by  J.  Thomson,  Grosvenor  Street 

Merv,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  band  playing 
in  the  open  air  will  draw  a  crowd  as  readily 
in  Central  Asia  as  in  a  London  park.  The 
fashion  in  dress  is  very  conservative  here, 
and  everyone  wears  a  sheepskin  bonnet 
and  an  outer  garment  consisting  of  a  khalat, 
which  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a 
badly-made  dressing-gown  with  long  sleeves, 
of  a  colour  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of 
the  wearer.  The  men  are  a  well-set-up  and 
pleasure-loving  race,  many  of  them  having 
finely  chiselled,  though  rather  Semitic, 
features.  They  all  belong  to  the  Turcoman 
race. 

In  the  always  interesting  country  of  Siam 
troupes  of  actors  and  dancers  are  kept  by 
the  nobles  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
families  and  favoured  guests.  There  are 
others  attached  to  temples,  who  perform 
before  the  general  public  on  different  fes- 
tivals. In  the  photo,  we  reproduce  are 
shown  a  man  and  a  woman  who  are  enact- 
ing one  of  the  plays  common  on  such 
occasions.  The  characters  depicted  are 
generally  borrowed  from  Hindu  mythology, 
and  the  get-up  is  more  or  less  elaborate, 
masks  and  fancy  costumes  being  freely 


used.  The  plays  are  prolonged  to  an 
unendurable  length,  and  what  with 
the  monotonous,  jingling  music  and 
the  dreary,  sing-song  utterance  of  the 
actors,  it  is  no  wonder  that  European 
visitors,  having  had  one  experience, 
generally  try  to  get  out  of  an  invitation 
to  witness  such  a  performance.  Yet 
the  natives  seem  to  enjoy  it. 

Much  the  same  sort  of  thing  prevails 
in  Annam,  except  that  in  the  plays 
the  plots  are  borrowed  from  China 
and  not  from  India.  In  the  photo, 
we  see  two  strolling  players,  who  occa- 
sionally perform  before  wealthy  folks, 
but  more  frequently  before  the  general 
public.  Their  dresses  are  most  gor- 
geous and  costly,  being  often  made  of 
elaborately  embroidered  satin.  These 
are  supposed  to  be  in  keeping  with 
those  worn  by  the  characters  depicted, 
which,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
East,  represent  the  heroes  of  the 
golden  age  of  antiquity,  when  men 
lived  to  a  green  old  age,  and  were 
renowned  for  their  glorious  deeds  and 
romantic  loves. 


THE  HERO  AND  HEROINE  IN  AN  ANNAMESE  PLAY. 

From  a  Photo,  by  J.  Thomson,  Grosvenor  Street. 
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BOYS    TUG-OF-WAR  IN  INDIA. 
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Many  of  our  own  sports  and  games  have  been 
introduced  into  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  wherever  British  influence  is  felt. 
The  photograph  next  reproduced  illustrates  this 
in  a  very  striking  way,  for  it  shows 
a  large  number  of  boys  in  a  town 
in  India  holding  a  tug-of-war,  with 
all  the  earnestness  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  that  would  characterize 
such  an  exhibition  at  one  of  our 
own  public  schools.  There  is  one 
material  difference,  however,  and 
that  is  that  the  losing  side  are  apt 
to  cherish  animosity  against  the 
victors,  and  oddly  enough  the 
"  tug  "  is  never  a  very  long  one, 
but  is  quickly  decided  one  way  or 
the  other.  This  is  probably  because 
when  one  side  gains  a  slight  advan- 
tage the  other  side  loses  heart. 
But,  of  course,  it  is  futile  to  expect 
in  any  race  the  dogged  pertinacity 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 

We  next  have  an  open-air  enter- 
tainment which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Arabs  of  Egypt.  It  is  given  by 
two  musicians,  two  dancing-girls, 
and  one  black  and  (very)  vulgar 
clown.  The  scene  of  the  perform- 
ance is  the  crowded  market  places 
of  the  country,  where  everybody 
comes  to  spend  money  and  enjoy 
himself,  and  consequently  does  not 
mind  throwing  down  a  few  coppers 


to  be  amused  for  a  while.  The  performers  pass 
from  group  to  group,  collecting  a  rich  harvest 
of  coppers  as  they  move  along.  In  the  photo, 
the  aforesaid  black  and  vulgar  clown  is  seen  at 


TRAVELLING  ARAB  PERFORMERS  GIVING  A  SHOW  IN  EGYPT. 
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THE  BALLET  SCHOOL  IN   KANDY — A 

From  a.  Photo,  by  A.  W.  A.  PI  Ate 

the  centre  of  the  group  in  a  stooping  attitude — 
perhaps  trying  to  make  a  last  hit  on  his  own 
account  before  following  the  musician,  who  is 
already  moving  on.  A  good  idea  of  the 
delightful  and  picturesque  medley  of  affairs  can 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  a  huge  buffalo  (on 
the  left  of  the  photo.)  is  trying  to  force  its  way 
into  the  crowd — evidently  to  join  in  the  fun  ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  East 
women  have  it 
all  their  own  way 
in  the  matter  of 
open-air  ballets. 
For  in  Kandy, 
Ceylon,  there  are 
ballets  of  men. 
In  fact,  there  are 
whole  schools  of 
them.  Our  next 
two  photos,  re- 
present perform- 
ances by  a  famous 
ballet  school  of 
Kandy.  They 
were  given  in  the 
open  air,  amidst 
the  picturesque 
surroundings  of 
palms  and  cocoa- 
nuts.  In  the  first 
photo,  there  are 
seven  dancers, 
with  short  sticks 
in   their  hands. 


They  face  one 
another,  and 
beat  each  other's 
sticks  in  unison 
to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a 
drum ;  at  the 
same  time  they 
sway  their  bodies 
gracefully  and 
dance,  some- 
times round  and 
round,  and  some- 
times in  short 
curves  —  of 
course,  in  har- 
mony with  the 
music.  The 
movement  be- 
gins slowly,  then 
grows  faster  and 
faster.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  its 
rapidity,  the 
motion  is  always 
graceful  and  in  perfect  rhythm.  The  second 
photo,  represents  a  sort  of  a  skirt-dance. 

The  travelling  troupe  of  Indian  dancers  and 
instrumentalists  seen  in  the  next  photo,  make 
a  good  thing  by  visiting  big  melas,  or  fairs,  in 
India,  and  then  working  their  way  through  big 
towns,  giving  a  show  in  front  of  every  important 
hotel  and  private  bungalow.  The  orchestra  is 
very  primitive,  consisting  of  a  drum  and  a  three- 


ROUND  DANCE. 

Co.,  Colombo. 
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A  "  PAS  DE  TROIS  "  IN  KANDY. 
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OPEN-AIR  SKIRT-DANCING  IN  AN   INDIAN  VILLAGE. 


stringed  fiddle.      In  the  photo,  a  skirt-dance 
is   going   on,  though   these   girls  sometimes 
sing  in  rhythmical  time  the 
national  ballads  of  the  country, 
depicting  the  deeds  of  his- 
torical personages. 

Far  more  extraordinary  is 
the  entertainment  given  by 
the  whirling  dervish  of  Cairo, 
who  is  next  seen.  He  literally 
whirled  himself  through  the 
United  States.  He  was  a 
dervish  of  the  finest  brand, 
and  as  a  diplomaed  member 
of  the  Moslem  priesthood, 
was  held  in  great  reverence 
by  his  people.  He  even  pre- 
tended to  possess  the  power  of 
healing  the  sick  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  At  any  rate,  he 
could  whirl ;  there  was  no 
mistake  about  that.  On 
several  occasions  he  was 
known  to  spin  like  a  top  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  three 
musical  followers.  Then  came 
the  fall  (metaphorical,  of 
course)  ;  for,  when  last  heard 
of,  he  was  keeping  a  baker's 
shop  in  New  York  ! 

The  next  photograph  we 
reproduce  depicts  a  war  dance 
of  the  wild  Naga,  that  inhabit      From  a] 


the  frontier  of  Assam. 
War  dances  are  perhaps 
the  most  universal  and 
popular  foims  of  play  and 
sport  among  savage  races. 
These  mock  battles  are 
often  organized  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  many  of 
the  combatants  receive 
wounds  that  are  unplea- 
santly real.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that 
only  the  "  show  "  warriors 
are  picked  out  to  give  an 
exhibition  of  their  skill 
and  prowess,  as  in  the 
instance  depicted  in  our 
photograph.  As  in  real 
war,  the  vanquished  have 
to  grovel  on  the  earth  and 
sue  for  mercy. 

Our    last  photograph 
illustrates  something  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  our  own  country 
people.    In  the  interior  of  Egypt  fairs  are  held 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  these  attract  many 
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WHIRLING  DERVISH  OF  CAIRO. 
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thousands  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood. 
A  huge  tent  is  rigged  up,  decorated  with  gaily- 
coloured  flags  and  banners,  and  illuminated  by 
innumerable  bright  lanterns.  The  performers 
are  native  actors,  singers,  dancers,  jugglers,  snake- 
charmers,  howling  and  whirling  dervishes — in 


IHE  ASSAM  FRONTIE. 


[Photo. 


fact,  a  whole  tribe  of  showmen  that  would  have 
delighted  the  heart  of  Mr.  Barnum  himself. 
Owing  to  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  David  Garrick 
Longworth,  editor  of  the  Sphinx,  Cairo,  many 
of  these  performers  have  been  induced  to  visit 
and  entertain  the  Western  public. 


From  a  Photo,  ly] 


BOOTHS  ERECTED  FOR  A  GREAT  FAIR  IN  UPPER  EGYPT. 
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A  Night  of  Horror; 


OR,  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  SCHNEEBERG. 
By  L.  H.  Eisenmann. 

How  two  young  Viennese  climbed  their  favourite  mountain  in  spite  of  all  warnings  ;  and  how  one 
met  with  a  fearful  death,  whilst  the  other  survived  the  experience  of  that  awful  night. 

of  the  bad  weather  several  tourists  lost  their 
lives  on  the  lower  Austrian  mountains,  the 
Schneeberg  and  the  Raxalpe.  For  many 
years  these  peaks  have  proved  fatal  to  various 
unfortunate  Viennese.  They  are  so  near  town 
as  to  be  very  easily  reached,  while  they  afford 
wide  scope  for  very  venturesome  and  dangerous 
climbs.  They  cannot  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
mountain  giants,  as  they  are  scarcely  more  than 
6,oooft.  high  ;  yet,  owing  to  their  formation,  they 
are  really  most  dangerous  mountains,  and  they 
entice  the  boldest  mountaineers  again  and  again 
to  try  new  ascents.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
Schneeberg  (which  is  so  called  because,  far  on 
into  summer,  great  masses  of  snow  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  its  ravines),  as  also  the  Raxalpe,  which 
is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  wildly  romantic 
Hoellenthal,  affords  most  splendid  and  exten- 
sive views. 

More  than  a  hundred  times  had  the  two 
friends,  Rudolf  Schlicht- 
ing  and  Emil  Koerner, 
both  workmen  at  a  Vienna 
lamp  factory,  ascended 
the  Schneeberg  together. 
Repeatedly  a  slip  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain 
had  put  them  into  a  most 
critical  position,  and  they 
had  returned  home  not  a 
little  damaged  in  mind 
and  body.  On  one  occa- 
sion, before  their  eyes,  a 
tourist  fell  down  an  awful 
precipice,  and  was  liter- 
ally dashed  to  pieces. 
Despite  the  warning  of 
the  Touristenclub,  how- 
ever, and  regardless  of 
the  bad  weather,  the  two 
friends  ascended  the 
Schneeberg  on  Easter 
Sunday,  making,  as  it 
proved,  their  last  excur- 
sion together,  from  which 
only  Herr  Koerner  returned  alive.  With  inde- 
scribable suffering  and  many  bruises,  besides 
terribly  frozen  hands,  he  got  back  to  Vienna. 

His  friend  Schlichting,  however,  was  frozen 
to  death  in  the  Fischerhuette,  a  shelter  hut 
where  he  took  refuge  after  Koerner  had  fallen 
and,  as  he  doubtless  supposed,  had  been  killed. 


OUNTAINEERING  becomes  more 
general  year  by  year  in  Austria,  and 
with  the  growing  popularity  of  this 
magnificent  sport  comes  the  inevit- 
able roll  of  tragedies  due  to  in- 
experience and  foolhardiness.  In  Austria, 
outdoor  sports  such  as  are  general  in  England 
are  but  little  known,  their  place  being  to  some 
extent  supplied  by  mountaineering.  Easter 
Sunday  and  Monday  are  the  two  first  con- 
secutive holidays  in  the  spring,  and  thus  offer 
the  first  opportunity  for  a  real  excursion  for  all 
busy  men.  At  Easter  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Viennese  visit  the  two  nearest  mountains,  the 
Schneeberg  and  the  Raxalpe,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  delightful  experience  of  passing  from  spring 
in  the  plain  to  the  all  but  eternal  winter  prevail- 
ing on  the  snow-clad  heights  above. 

Now,  many  enthusiastic  mountaineers  will  not 
be  deterred  from  their  pleasure  by  the  doubtful 
weather  often  experienced 
in  the  month  of  April. 
They  pay  no  heed  to  the 
advice,  "Wait  till  Whit- 
suntide," and  this  wilful- 
ness is  entirely  responsible 
for  the  terrible  tale  I 
have  to  unfold  here.  This 
year,  about  a  fortnight 
before  Easter,  the  very 
snowy  end  of  the  winter 
was  succeeded  by  ex- 
tremely changeable 
weather.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  Holy  Week  there 
were  winds  which  in  the 
plains  brought  warm  rain, 
but  which  raged  about 
the  mountain  peaks  as 
whirling  snowstorms. 

Consequently  the 
Austrian  Touristenclub, 
which  has  great  numbers 
of  members  both  in  the 
capital  and  elsewhere, 
published  a  warning  in  the  papers  in  order, 
if  possible,  slightly  to  diminish  the  numbers 
of  those  who,  as  experience  had  shown,  were 
likely  to  attempt  the  most  difficult  ascents 
at  Easter.  Nevertheless,  very  many  Viennese 
tourists  undertook  the  excursions  which  had 
been  planiud  long  before,  and  in  consequence 
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RUDOLF 

From  a  Photo. 


At   the   moment    of  writing,    poor  Koerner 
still   has   both  his  hands   bandaged,   and  is 
suffering  very  greatly ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  months  hence  he   will  be 
able    to    go   back    to  work 
again.    I  paid  him  a  call.  He 
is  twenty-nine,  unmarried,  but 
supports  his  old  mother,  who 
lives  with  him.    The  account 
he  gave  me  of  his  adventures 
was  so  interesting,  that  I  here- 
with lay  it  before  the  readers  of 
The  Wide  World  Magazine. 

Since  the  year  1886,  began 
Herr    Koerner,    I    and  my 
deceased  friend,   Rudolf  Sch- 
lichting,  who  was  thirty-nine, 
have   made   mountain  excur- 
sions together.    Whenever  we 
had  a  holiday  some  irresistible 
impulse  drew  us  to  our  beloved 
mountain-tops.    Although  Sch- 
lichting  was  not  a  very  strong 
man,  yet  he  was  an  excellent 
climber.      How    many  times 
we  ascended  the  Schneeberg 
together  I  really  cannot  say, 
but  every  year  we  must  have  gained  the  summit 
at  least  a  dozen  times.     Long  before  Easter 
we  had  decided  once  more  to  pay  our  old 
friend   a  visit.     When  we 
read  the  Touristenclub's 
warning  in  the  papers,  we 
thought    of   giving    up  our 
enterprise,    but  Schlichting, 
who  often  said  there  could 
be  no  more   beautiful  fate 
than  death  on  the  mountains, 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  childish  to 
abandon  our  trip  because  of 
bad  weather — for  had  we  not 
repeatedly  been  up  the  lower 
Austrian  mountains  in  winter 
even  ?    And  so,  despite  all 
warnings    and    advice,  we 
resolved  to  go  up  the  Schnee- 
berg. 

At  9  p.m.  on  the  Saturday 
before  Easter,  after  having 
worked  in  the  factory  all  day, 
we  went  to  the  station  of  the 
Southern  Railway  with  all 
our  tourists'  kit.  In  our 
knapsacks  we  had  provisions 
enough  to  last  two  days  ; 
but  the  warm  weather  that  had  prevailed  in  town 
had  induced  my  friend  to  dress  too  lightly  and 
to  start  without  a  waistcoat.    Taking  the  even- 


SC  H  LIC  H  TING. 
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From  a  Photo. 


ing  train  we  reached  Payerbach  at  midnight. 
Without  resting  we  walked  thence  through 
Richenau  to  the  Hoellenthal.  Towards  three 
in  the  morning  we  got  to  the 
so-called  Weichthal  Inn,  where 
we  stopped  till  six  o'clock,  but 
did  not  go  to  sleep.  Then  we 
started  in  splendid  weather  ; 
but  after  we  had  been  marching 
for  an  hour  it  began  to  snow 
pretty  heavily,  and  continued 
to  do  so  till  we  reached  the 
Kinthalerhuette  a  little  before 
half-past  eight  o'clock.  There 
we  rested  for  two  hours,  eating 
and  drinking.  When  we  left 
the  hut  the  weather  was  better 
again.  But  soon  we  found  that 
walking  through  the  deep  snow 
was  very  troublesome,  for  as 
we  continued  the  ascent,  which 
is  very  steep  and  leads  through 
the  wood  to  the  lowest  terrace 
of  the  Kuhschneeberg,  we  were 
at  times  up  to  our  waists  in  it. 
On  getting  up  to  the  Kuhsch- 
neeberg a  little  before  one 
o'clock,  we  found  it  snowing  and  blowing  so 
hard,  that  we  very  soon  missed  the  marked 
path.  Wading  through  the  deep  snow  had  so 
tired  Schlichting,  that  I  went 
on  a  little  way  alone,  to  try 
and  find  the  sign-post,  while 
he  rested. 

Everything  being  covered 
with  sncw,  however,  I  was 
unable  to  discover  it,  and 
accordingly  returned  to  my 
friend.  We  then  took  counsel 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 
Meanwhile  we  were  joined 
by  three  other  tourists,  who 
wanted  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  As  the  wind 
grew  more  and  more  violent, 
we  would  gladly  have  aban- 
doned our  intention  and 
returned  to  the  Kinthaler- 
huette, but  it  was  now  im- 
possible in  the  teeth  of  the 
terrible  storm  that  was  raging. 
Accordingly  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  push  on, 
although  the  fog  around  us 
was  momentarily  getting 
denser  and  denser,  without 
there  being  any  abatement  in  the  terrific 
force  of  the  wind.  Soon  we  entirely  lost 
our  way,   and    wandered    about  for  hours. 
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At  four  o'clock,  after  indescribable  exertions 
and  suffering,  we  at  last  reached  the  ridge 
which  runs  from  south  to  north-west.  The 
storm  had  become  a  hurricane,  while  the  fog 
was  so  dense  that  we  could  not  even  see  half-a- 
dozen  paces  ahead.    The  situation  was  desperate. 


From  a  Photo,  by] 


THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  SCH  NEE  BERG. 


Every  moment  we  expected  that  the  sheer  force 
of  the  gale  would  blow  us  clean  over  a  precipice, 
notwithstanding  that  we  made  anchors  of  our 
ice-axes.  So  we  crawled  along  on  all  fours.  In 
this  way  we  proceeded  for  about  an  hour,  when 
we  reached  the  pillar,  the  Klosterwappen,  mark- 
ing the  extreme  summit.  We  were  utterly 
exhausted. 

As  one  of  the  three  tourists  who  had  joined  us 
had  a  rope  with  him,  I  proposed  we 
should  all  be  tied  together,  but  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  as  it  appears, 
prevented  my  proposal  from  being 
understood.  Dead-beat,  my  unhappy 
friend,  Schlichting,  leant  heavily  against 
the  pillar.  I  crept  up  to  him,  and  tried 
to  inspire  him  with  courage.  A  few 
minutes  later,  when  I  looked  round 
for  the  others,  they  had  disappeared. 
I  rose  up  suddenly,  filled  with  alarm 
and  despair,  to  get  a  better  view.  At 
that  moment  a  terrific  gust  of  wind 
caught  my  cloak,  which  it  filled  like  a 
balloon,  lifting  me  high  into  the  air, 
and  hurling  me  head  foremost  into 
the  Bockgrube  ravine,  200ft.  below. 
I  did  not  lose  consciousness,  but 
presently  found  myself  sticking  head 
downwards   in  the   snow,  and  with 


sorely  bruised  limbs.  At  last,  fighting  for  my 
life,  I  succeeded  in  creeping  out  of  the  snow. 
Then,  with  the  help  of  my  ice-axe,  I  tried  to 
climb  up  to  the  mountain-top  again  across  the 
steep  slope,  but  the  snow  was  so  soft  I  could 
get  no  hold.  Then  I  tried  to  creep  up  on 
my  hands  and  knees.  But  what  a  terrible 
martyrdom  that  was  !  Scarcely  had  I  got  up 
a  few  feet  when  I  slid  down  again,  filled  with 
a  sense  of  helplessness  and  despair.  That 
happened  again  and  again,  until  I  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  my  life. 

After  three  hours'  continual 
climbing  and  falling,  however, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  back  to 
the  pillar  at  the  summit,  but 
with  my  hands  horribly  frozen 
and  every  faculty  utterly  ex 
hausted.  My  friend  Schlicht- 
ing I  did  not  find  there.  No 
doubt  he  thought  I  was  lying 
mangled  and  lifeless  on  the 
stony  bottom  of  the  Bock- 
grube, and  so  found  refuge 
for  himself  in  the  Fischer- 
huette  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  top.  Groping  my  way 
through  the  dense  fog,  more 
crawling  than  walking,  I  at  last 
reached  the  hut,  where  I  hoped 
to  find  my  friend.  It  was  completely  snowed 
up.  It  was  impossible  to  open  the  door 
on  account  of  the  great  drifts  of  snow.  I 
crept  round  to  the  other  side,  where  I  found 
the  window  half  open,  and  by  dint  of  tremen- 
dous effort,  I  managed  to  get  in  through  it. 
Although  already  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
it  was  not  quite  dark  in  the  hut,  and  I  could 
distinguish  on  the  bench  and  table  my  friend's 
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knapsack,  revolver,  spirit  lamp,  and  other  little 
articles  belonging  to  him.  Obtaining  no 
answer  to  my  repeated  calls,  I  began  to  fear 
the  worst.  My  matches  being  damp  I  could 
not  obtain  a  light.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
2ft.  of  snow,  fairly  driven  in  through  the  cracks 
by  the  terrible  gale.  I  searched  the  hut  in  the 
semi-darkness.  '  Imagine  my  horror  when  I 
found  my  unfortunate  friend  lying  stiff  and 
cold  under  the  table  !  As  well  as 
my  frozen  hands  would  allow  I 
tried  to  restore  him.  But  soon  I 
perceived  that  all  my  efforts  were 
useless.  He  was  beyond  all  human 
aid.  His  flask,  which,  in  the  after- 
noon, when  last  we  had  drunk 
out  of  it,  contained  at  least  half  a 
litre  of  rum,  was  now  quite  empty. 
I  assume,  therefore,  that  Schlicht- 
ing  —  who   some   hours  before, 


I  FOUND  MY  UNFORTUNATE  FRIEND  LYING  STIFF  AND  COI.D  UNDER  THE  TABLE. 


when  leaning  against  the  pillar  on  the  summit, 
had  been  well-nigh  too  exhausted  to  speak, 
and  had  been  suffering  frightfully  from  the 
cold — had,  after  getting  into  the  hut,  drunk 
up  the.  whole  of  the  remaining  rum  to  warm 
himself ;  and  that  was  his  death.  He  must 
have  fallen  asleep,  my  poor  Schlichting — must 
have  rolled  from  the  bench  into  the  snow 
and  been  frozen  to  death.  I  could  not  weep  ;  I 
could   not   think   or   adequately    realize  the 


horror  of  the  situation  ;  then  I  had  to  think  of 
saving  myself.  But  the  wind  was  still  so  violent 
that  I  could  not  venture  to  try  and  descend  to 
the  Baumgartner  Haus.  Consequently,  I  should 
have  to  spend  the  whole  night  in  the  hut  with 
my  dead  friend — my  beloved  comrade.  What 
was  I  to  do  ?  How  was  I  to  keep  myself  awake 
in  order  not  to  share  Schlichting's  fate.  In  my 
most  terrible  exhaustion,  easily  comprehensible 

after  the  awful 
fatigues  of  the 
day,  I  sank  down 
on  the  bench 
again  and  again  ; 
but  the  thought 
of  my  old  mother, 
whose  sole  sup- 
port in  her  old 
age  I  am,  gave 
me  new  strength. 
I  got  up  again 
resolutely,  swal- 
lowed two  raw 
eggs,  and  drank 
some  of  my  water, 
but  did  not  touch 
any  wine,  lest  I 
should  become 
still  sleepier.  To 
warm  and  keep 
myself  awake,  I 
took  my  ice-axe 
and  began  shovel- 
ling the  snow 
from  one  side  of 
the  hut  to  the 
other  like  a  mad- 
man. AVhen  I 
had  moved  the 
whole  of  it  to  one 
side  I  shovelled  it 
back  again.  And 
thus,  by  working 
incessantly  at 
shifting  the  snow 
backwards  and 
forwards  all  night, 
I  prevented  my- 
self from  being 
frozen— from  dropping  into  the  insidious  sleep 
from  which  there  is  no  awakening.  It  seemed 
like  eternity  as  the  hours  of  that  awful  night 
dragged  on  ;  what  I  went  through  then  I  can 
never  utter  to  any  man.  But  at  length  day 
began  to  break. 

At  five  o'clock  I  buckled  on  my  knapsack 
and  tried  to  begin  the  descent.  The  weather 
was  no  better,  however ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
snow  was  if  possible  driving  even  more  violently 
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than  on  the  preceding  night.  On  my  hands 
and  knees  I  crept  about  thirty  paces  from  the 
hut,  but  then  saw  that  in  such  weather  it  was 
sheer  suicide  to  attempt  to  go  down  the 
mountain.  So  I  turned  back,  but  so  fierce  was 
the  storm  that  my  track  had  already  been 
covered  up  with  snow,  and  I  took  more  than 
half  an  hour  to  regain  the  sheltering  hut  that 
was  only  a  few  yards  away.  Once  more  I  crept 
in ;  again  I  began  shovelling  the  snow  with 
feverish  energy.  Thus  passed  some  more 
dreadful  hours.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  weather 
having  improved  a  little,  I  ate  a  few  more  raw 
eggs,  tied  a  handkerchief  over  my  ears,  as  I  had 
lost  my  hat  when  I  was  hurled  into  the  Bock- 
grube,  and  then  left  the  hut.  AVithout  being 
able  to  see  any  landmarks,  I  crept  down  and 
came  to  a  snow-covered  declivity.     At  this 


was  wet  through  and  through,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours  I  had  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  go  by  the  cogwheel  railway  from  the 
Baumgartner  Haus,  down  in  to  the  plain.  On 
Monday  evening  I  reached  Vienna. 

I  hear  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get 
Schlichting's  body  down  the  mountain.  Early 
on  Tuesday  morning  there  started  from  Puch- 
berg  four  tourists,  two  gendarmes,  and  four 
workmen  provided  with  ropes  and  sacks  for 
the  transport  of  their  melancholy  burden. 
After  four  hours'  most  exhausting  climb, 
often  up  to  their  hips  in  snow,  the  party 
reached  the  Fischerhuette.  The  only  way  of 
getting  into  the  little  shelter  was  to 
take  the  door  off  its  hinges.  They  next 
packed  the  body  in  the  sacks,  and  placed  it  on 
a  sleigh  improvised  out  of  branches   of  trees. 


point  I  sat  down  and  glissaded  or  slid  towards 
the  Ochsenboden  below.  There  the  storm  was 
less  violent,  and  I  found  a  post  which  serves  to 
mark  the  way.  Then,  somewhere  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  without  further  accident, 
but  in  a  frightful  condition,  I  reached  the 
Baumgartner  Haus,  a  shelter  hut  and  inn.  My 
appearance  was  shocking.  My  hands  were  so 
cracked  and  covered  with  blood  that  some  of  the 
ladies  in  the  inn  almost  fainted  at  the  sight  of 
them.  My  exhaustion  was  so  great,  my  excite- 
ment had  been  so  terrible  as  I  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  safety,  that  it  was  only  in  disjointed 
sentences  that  I  could  relate  the  dreadful  tragedy 
that  had  been  enacted  high  up  on  old  Schnee- 
berg  Head.  I  at  once  received  attention.  The 
people  took  off  my  boots  and  rubbed  me. 
They  "dried  my  clothes,  of  which  every  thread 


Not  until  late  in  the  evening  did  the  party 
return  to  Puchberg  from  their  sad  expedition, 
all  of  them  being  completely  exhausted  by  the 
extraordinary  fatigue  they  had  gone  through. 
The  doctor  certified  that  Schlichting  had  been 
frozen  to  death.  On  the  Thursday  after  Easter 
his  funeral  took  place  in  a  violent  snowstorm. 
Unfortunately  my  condition  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  accompany  the  remains  of  my 
dear  friend  to  the  grave. 

When  Koemer  had  finished  his  narrative,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  now  given  up  climbing  the 
mountains.  Before  answering  he  looked  at  his 
aged  mother,  then  at  his  own  bandaged  hands. 
"  As  long  as  my  old  mother  lives,"  then  said  he, 
"  I  will  not  do  it  any  more.  What  may  happen 
after  that,  however,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
believe  those  heights  will  attract  me  again." 
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Ice  Sports  in  Canada. 

By  Hamar  Greenwood. 

An  old  Canadian  produces  a  splendid  set  of  photos,  showing  all  the  curious  and  striking  winter 
sports  and  pastimes  in  the  great  Dominion,  and  describes  them  from  his  own  personal  recollections. 


HE  clear,  frosty,  but  invigorating 
winter  climate  of  the  great  Dominion 
of  the  West  has  led  the  naturally 
robust  native  to  originate,  or  to 
develop,  certain  kinds  of  winter 
sports  that  are  peculiarly  Canadian.  Winter  in 
Canada  is  not  the  dull  season  that  some  people 
in  the  Motherland  think  it  is  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  busiest  and  the  best  period  of  the  year 
for  trade  and  out-door  exercise  alike.  The 
writer  has  shivered  more  under  the  permeating 
chilliness  of  a  London  fog  than  he  ever  did  in 
British  America,  where  the  thermometer  in 
winter  may  linger  at  zero,  but  where  the  bright 
sunshine  of  the  day  and  the  glittering  starlight 
of  night  keep  one's  blood  and  spirits  ever  high 
and  vigorous. 

There  are  no  baronial  castles  in  Canada,  and 
if  there  were,  they  would  be  "for  sale,  or 
to  let,"  owing  to  lack  of  titled  people.  In 
winter,  however,  there  are  ice  palaces  that  are 
alike  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  see 
th'_m.  The  first  photo,  reproduced  here  repre- 
sents one  of  the  ice  palaces  built  in  the 
City  of  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  Canada.  These 
frost  castles  are  built  on  a  grand  scale,  and  are 
in  the  main  modelled  after  the  historic  piles  of 


the  Old  World.  The  huge  blocks  of  ice  are  first 
cut  out  of  the  river  near  by  and  hauled  in 
sledges  to  the  place  of  building.  All  the  skill 
and  appurtenances  that  would  be  used  in  build- 
ing a  second  Warwick  Castle,  say,  are  used  in 
the  erection  of  an  Ottawa  ice  palace.  The 
whole  construction  is  usually  under  the  direction 
of  a  leading  architect.  The  ice  blocks  are 
lifted  into  position  by  swinging  cranes.  A  little 
water  is  poured  upon  the  under  block,  and  then 
the  upper  one  is  placed  upon  it,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  are  both  frozen  firmly  together.  Jack 
Frost  is  the  mott  important  workman  on  the  job. 
Thus  the  work  goes  on,  and  as  in  days  of  old, 
when  Solomon  built  his  Temple,  the  whole 
structure  is  erected  practically  without  the  sound 
of  a  hammer  or  the  driving  of  a  nail.  The 
main  tower  is  covered  with  evergreens,  and 
tastily  set  off  by  toboggans,  snow-shoes,  and  flags. 
The  ice  itself  is  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  when 
first  taken  out  of  the  river,  but  it  gradually  turns 
paler,  as  the  season  wears  on.  The  palace,  or 
castle,  remains  intact  throughout  the  whole 
winter,  but  the  spring's  warm  sun  soon  melts 
away  what  the  strong  arms  of  frost  bound 
together.  If  you  took  an  English  visitor  for  a 
walk  in  July  over  the  grass-grown  spot,  and  told 
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ICE  CASTLE  AND  STATUARY,  MONTREAL 


him  that  there  stood,  but  a  few  months  before, 
a  colossal  ice  palace,  that  would  hold  a  thousand 

men,  he  would  think  ,  well,  what  do  many 

English  people  think,  when  their  Colonial 
brothers  tell  some  startling,  but  perfectly  true, 
story  ? 

An  even  finer  specimen 
of  a  castle  built  from  great 
blocks  of  ice  is  seen  in  our 
next  reproduction.  This 
castle  graced  the  fine  city 
of  Montreal.  Observe  the 
imposing  statuary  in  front 
of  the  huge  structure. 

The  ice  palace  is  seen 
at  its  best  on  the  closing 
night  of  the  winter  carnival. 
Then  it  is  lighted  through- 
out with  electricity  and 
Chinese  lanterns,  whilst 
from  without  search-lights 
glint  upon  its  walls  of 
crystal  green,  the  whole 
creating  an  effect  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  A  winter 
carnival  comprises  almost 
every  conceivable  game 
and  pastime  on  ice  or 
snow,  and  the  grand  climax 
of  the  programme  is  the 
storming  of  the  ice  palace. 
A  battalion  of  red-coated 


Volunteers  man 
the  towers  and 
battlements  of  ice 
to  keep  watch  and 
ward.  Another  bat- 
talion advances  to 
the  attack,  myriads 
of  rockets  shoot 
up,  and  amid  the 
heartiest  hurrahs, 
the  besiegers  storm 
the  castle, ;  whilst 
the  bands  and 
pipers  send  forth 
any  quantity  of 
patriotic  music. 

About  supper- 
time,  of  course, 
the  castle  capitu- 
lates, and  the  gar- 
rison marches  out 
with  all  the  honours 
of  war.  Sometimes 
the  besiegers  array 
themselves  in  the 
war-paint  and  pic- 
turesque costumes 
of  the  Indian  braves  of  150  years  ago.  These 
"red  devils"  advance  to  the  attack  with  war- 
whoop  and  tomahawk,  happily  to  be  repulsed, 
as  in  days  of  yore,  by  the  bolder  British  hurrah 
and  the  still  more  effective  musket. 
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GREAT  "  TOBOGGAN      CHUTE  ON  THE  RIVER  AT  OTTAWA. 
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Although  but  a  development  of  the  old-time 
coasting,  tobogganing  is  distinctly  a  Canadian 
pastime.  In  the  Dominion  one  sees  this  grand 
pastime  in  full  perfection.  The  toboggan  itself 
is  made  by  binding  together  a  number  of  long, 
narrow  strips  of  wood,  which  curl  upwards  at 
the  front  ends.  Pieces  of  wood  the  thickness 
of  a  broomstick  run  along  either  side  to  enable 
the  tobogganists  to  hold  on,  although  it  is  much 
more  convenient  and  usual  to  hold  on  to  the 
person  in  front  of  you.  There's  much  more  fun 
in  hanging  on  to  someone  else. 

The  illustration  next  given  represents  one  of 
the  many  slides  on  the  river  at  Ottawa.  Notice 
the  wires  suspended  from  substantial  poles. 
These  are  actually  fixed  in  the  ice  on  the  river, 


over  the  ice  and  snow  for  hundreds  of  yards  on 
the  "straight."  When  their  toboggan  slows  up, 
the  passengers  turn  out  and  tramp  back  again 
to  load  up  for  another  run.  This  may  seem 
hard  work,  but  it  is  not,  especially  as  some 
maiden  aunt  or  other  helpless  relative  prefers  to 
sit  on  the  toboggan  and  be  pulled  back  by 
couples  of  young  people,  who  sometimes  find 
that  things  in  after-life  do  not  always  run  as 
smoothly  as  did  the  good  old  toboggan.  Often 
the  "chute"  is  built  up  to  the  required 
height  on  trestle  work,  and  the  slide  marked 
out  over  the  open  fields  in  front.  The 
tobogganists  climb  up  the  steps  on  the  sides  to 
the  starting  platform,  pulling  their  toboggans 
after  them.    The  photograph  we  reproduce  here 


THE  TOP  OF  THE  GREAT  ICE      CHUTE,     OR  SLIDE,  AT  OTTAWA— LOADED  TOBOGGANS  WAITING 

From  a]  to  descend.  [Photo. 


which  is  here,  perhaps,  more  than  4ft.  thick. 
But  on  looking  at  the  scene,  who  would  take  it 
to  be  a  river  at  all  ?  The  steep  incline  from  the 
top  of  the  bank  to  the  frozen  river  is  called  the 
"chute."  The  higher  and  steeper  this  "chute," 
of  course,  the  greater  the  momentum  given  to 
the  toboggan,  and  hence  the  farther  it  will  run. 

A  "chute"  is  usually  fixed  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  and  has  a  sheer  drop  of 
a  hundred  feet  or  more.  From  constant  use, 
the  whole  course  becomes  as  slippery  as  oily 
glass.  A  toboggan  drops  down  the  "  chute  "  like 
a  streak  of  lightning,  strikes  the  bottom,  and 
then  with  a  bound  shoots  along  the  slide  and 


shows  the  top  of  the  Castle  Slide,  Ottawa,  with 
two  toboggans  loaded  up  all  ready  to  start.  Even 
the  policeman  is  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
sport,  and  is  kindly  giving  one  merry  crew  a 
shove -off.  Old  and  young  alike  go  in  for 
tobogganing  ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  the  whole  household  of  Smith  or  of  Jones 
go  skimming  by  on  the  family  "  tobog."  If  your 
nerves  are  weak  or  your  heart  apparatus  out  of 
order,  stay  away  from  "  chutes  "  and  slides.  This 
is  the  advice  of  an  old  Canadian.  Tobogganing 
is  a  robust  sport  for  the  very  robust.  Given  the 
usual  clear  and  frosty  weather  of  a  Canadian 
winter,  nothing  on  earth  is  more  exciting  and 
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CARNIVAL   I'KOCKSMO.N  ON   TUB   1-RnZRN    K1VER,   AT  OTTAWA. 


invigorating  than  a  toboggan  ride,  unless, 
perchance,  it  is  ice-boating  or  riding  on  the 
roof  of  an  express  train. 

The  procession  is  naturally  an  attractive  item 
on  the  programme  of  a  winter  carnival.  The 
humorous  side  of  things  is  by  no  means  lost 
sight  of.  You  will  notice  in  the  next  illustration 
the  "  make-up  "  of  the 
doughty  paddlers  of  the 
Ottawa  Canoe  Club.  Their 
canoe  for  this  occasion  is 
placed  on  a  typical  bob- 
sleigh of  the  backwoods. 
The  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  of  nose  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cold 
climate  of  Canada,  though 
many  will  doubtless  shake 
their  heads  wisely  and 
think  it  has.  The  tall 
straw  hats  that  cover  the 
well-known  "  capote  "  caps 
are  worn  in  the  harvest- 
field  in  summer-time,  and 
hence  are  grotesquely  out 
of  place  here.  But  the 
most  comical  part  of  this 
canoe  -  sleigh  crew  is  the 
fur-clad,  over-shoed  Jehu 
athwart  the  bow.  The 
clubs  vie  with  each  other  in 


their  endeavours 
to  get  up  some- 
thing unique. 

Club  towers 
and  arches, 
covered  with 
evergreens  and 
decorated  with 
toboggans,  snow- 
shoes,  and  bunt- 
ing, are  very 
striking  items  in 
the  ice  carnival, 
as  may  perhaps 
be  judged  from 
the  photo,  here 
shown.  The  re- 
gulation suit  for 
tobogganists  and 
snow-shoers  is  of 
flannel,  made  up 
in  a  great  variety 
of  colours.  A 
white  coat  and 
cap,  with  blue 
facings  and  sash, 
are  very  popular 
and  also  very 
pretty.  Moccasins  of  buckskin  and  coloured 
cloth  gaiters  are  also  usually  worn.  Speaking 
generally,  these  winter  sports  tend  to  develop 
a  love  for  bright  costumes,  and  certainly  the 
contrast  with  the  snow  and  ice  has  a  striking 
but  pleasing  effect.  Then  there  are  the  skating 
fancy-dress  carnivals,  in  which  the  dancers  wear 
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CLUB  TOWER  DECORATED  FOR  THE  CARNIVAL  WITH  TOBOGGANS,  SNOW-SHOES,  ETC. 
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CHAIR-SLEDGES   FOR  THE  LADIES.    PROPELLED   BY  SKATERS. 


representative  winter  suits  or  dresses.  The 
whole  ice  area  on  such  an  occasion  will  be 
filled  with  marvellous  frost  and  snow  effects 
in  persons  and  things.  Even  the  cakes  of  the 
refreshment  department  are  iced. 

The  next  photo,  reproduced  shows  yet 
another  part  of  the  carnival  procession  in 
Ottawa.  The 

men  seen  in  :  -  ~  ~  — 
front  are  push- 
ing chair-sleighs,  :  I 
which  are  com- 
monly used  for 
giving  ladies  or 
children  an  out- 
ing on  the  ice  or 
snow.  They  are 
propelled  by  chi- 
valrous skaters. 
These  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  group 
wearing  the  ski 
or  snow-shoes  so 
common  in  Nor- 


way. 

If  we  have  a 
good  winter  in 
Canada — that  is, 
if  the  snow  falls 
deep  and  re- 
mains through- 
out the  winter — ■ 


all  wheeled  vehi- 
cles are  put  away 
and  sleighs  and 
sledges  of  almost 
countless  variety 
are  brought  out  in 
their  place.  The 
more  heavy  traffic 
is  done  by  means 
of  sledges  or 
"bob-sleighs "  ; 
whilst  gaily  painted 
and  lightly  built 
sleighs  or  "  cut- 
ters"  take  the 
place  of  buggies 
and  cabs.  These 
glide  along  the 
snow  -covered 
ground  so 
smoothly  and 
silently,  that  they 
are  compelled  by 
law  to  carry  bells 
in  order  to  give 
warning  of  their  ap- 
proach. The  result 
has  been  the  manufacture  of  sleigh  bells  of  innum- 
erable varieties  of  style  and  tone.  Their  musical 
jingle,  jingle,  jingle  adds  yet  another  charm  to 
one  of  the  most  exhilarating  of  pastimes. 

Dog -sleighs  are  common  enough  among 
children,  but  in  the  next  illustration  we  see  the 
rather  unusual  sight  of  a  span  of  dogs  taking  a 
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OFF  TO  JOIN  THE  CARNIVAL  PROCESSION — ICE  PALACE  IN  TH.E  DISTANCE, 
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spin.  The  sleigh 
is  standing  in  a 
road  that  has 
been  cleared  of 
the  deep  snow, 
which  is  now 
piled  up  on 
either  side.  In 
the  distance  the 
ice  palace  glitters 
in  the  winter's 
sun  for  all  the 
world  like  a  bit 
of  fairyland 
architecture. 
From  this  view, 
a  very  good  idea 
of  the  size  of  an 
ice  palace  may 
be  obtained. 

Like  most 
colonies,  Canada 
has  been  blessed 
by  Scotch  blood. 
Auld  Scotia's 
sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  done  much  for  the  Dominion.  They 
brought  curling  across  the  sea,  and  it  is  now  one 
of  our  favourite  winter  sports.  A  rink  of  smooth 
ice  is  measured  off,  and  circles,  as  in  our 
illustration,  grooved  at  either  end.  The  centre 
of  each   circle   is   called   the   tee,   and  the 
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CURLING  IN  MANITOBA— ABOUT  TO  COMMENCE  THE  GAME 
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game,  roughly  speaking,  consists  in  sliding  the 
stones  from  one  end  of  the  rink  to  the  other, 
and  also  in  endeavouring  to  get  as  near  the 
"  tee  "  as  possible.  Members  of  the  opposing 
sides  slide  their  stones  from  the  same  end 
alternately,  so  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 

knocking  the 
other  fellow's 
stone  out  of  posi- 
tion and  getting 
your  own  in  its 
stead.  When  the 
stone  goes  so 
slowly  that  it 
seems  unlikely  to 
reach  a  good 
position,  then  be- 
gins the  process 
of  sweeping  in 
front  of  the  lag- 
ging stone,  or 
"  swooping  her 
up,"as  it  is  called. 
The  handling  of 
these  heavy 
stones  and  the 
constant  sweep- 
ing make  the 
exercise  a  good 
blood  -  circulator. 
It  is  especially 
enjoyed  by  men 
of   mature  age, 
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During  one  of  his  first  visits  to  Toronto,  Lord 
Aberdeen  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  curling 
club  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game.  His  lordship 
duly  arrived  at  the  rink,  wearing  plaid,  Tani-o'- 
Shanter,  and  a'  that.  The  way  he  handled  his 
"stane"  and  "swooped  up"  quite  won  the 
hearts  of  the  Torontonians. 

Nearly  every  village,  and  certainly  all  towns 
and  cities  in  Canada  now  have  a  curling  rink  or 
rinks,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  smaller 
places  these  are  generally  large  wooden  structures 
so  constructed  that  they  can  be  floated  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot.  By  flooding  every  night 
a  fine  new  sheet  of  smooth  ice  can  be  secured 
almost  daily.  Many  of  the  rinks  are  built  on 
an  elaborate  scale,  and  contain  all  the  con- 
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venience  of  a  well-appointed  club.  As  a  rule, 
part  of  the  rink  is  given  up  to  the  skaters,  whilst 
another  part  (generally  the  best)  is  set  aside  for 
the  curlers.  Our  illustrations  show  the  interior 
of  a  curling  rink  in  a  small  town  in  Manitoba. 
Manitoba  is  one  of  the  coldest  parts  of  Canada, 
and  yet  here  are  a  number  of  curlers  on  the 
ice,  many  of  them  without  even  gloves. 

We  next  come  to  the  magnificent  sport  of 
ice-yachting.  Those  who  have  never  been  on 
an  ice-boat  have  yet  to  learn  what  excitement 
really  means.  A  mile  a  minute  for  several  miles 
is  a  common  run,  and  a  twenty-mile  stretch  has 
been  covered  in  fifteen  minutes.  An  ice-boat  is 
made  up  of  a  triangular  frame,  with  iron  runners, 


or  skates,  at  each  corner  or  angle.  The  skate  at 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  or  the  stern  also  serves 
as  the  rudder ;  the  base,  therefore,  is  the  bow. 
Between  the  mast  and  the  rudder  are  the  stern 
sheets,  in  which  the  passengers  take  their 
positions,  sitting  up  if  the  boat  is  not 
going  very  fast,  but  almost  lying  down  when 
it  goes  at  full  speed,  which  is  simply  terrific. 
These  wonderful  ice  -  boats  are  most  easily 
handled,  and  can  be  brought  to  a  standstill 
almost  at  once.  They  are  so  light  that  the 
slightest  breeze  drives  them  along,  and  yet  they 
can  be  worked  almost  dead  against  the  wind. 
When  the  rudders  are  turned  hard  down  or 
square  across,  as  in  the  illustration,  the  boats  are 
kept  at  a  perfect  standstill.    Toronto  Bay  leads 
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the  world  in  ice  boating.  The  ice-boat  races 
there  simply  take  your  breath  away  in  more 
senses  than  one.  One  of  the  best-known  ice- 
boaters  in  Canada  is  Mr.  John  Hanlan,  brother 
of  the  great  Ned  Hanlan,  who  sculled  his  way 
to  fame  and  fortune.  Ice-boat  regattas  are 
regularly  held,  and  speedy  races  they  are.  The 
boats  dart  away  like  winged  arrows.  To  see  a 
number  of  ice-boats  turning  the  corner  of  a 
triangular  course  in  a  spanking  breeze,  every 
boat  with  its  outside  runner  off  the  ice  alto- 
gether, is  enough  to  make  serious  the  most 
frivolously  inclined.  But  it  is  quite  safe,  pro- 
vided the  craft  is  in  capable  hands,  and  an 
accident  very  rarely  happens. 


SAII.INI.   ILK-YACHTS  ON   TORI  INTO  BAY. 


An  Earthquake  in  India. 


By  James  E.  Longford. 


Giving  one  a  terribly  vivid  impression  of  an  awful  visitation.  Graphic  accounts  from  the  official 
geologists  and  from  the  letters  of  an  English  lady.     With  photographs  that  speak  more  eloquently 

than  whole  volumes  of  description. 


OU  have  often  heard  of  an  earth- 
quake, but  I  venture  to  hope  I  won't 
be  accused  of  self-complacency  when 
I  hazard  an  opinion  that  you  have 
never  yet  seen  the  horrors  of  the 
"  seismic  disturbances "  portrayed  by  actual 
photographs  which  give  such  a  terribly  realistic 
idea  of  the  visitation  as  those  that  figure  in 
this  little  article.  For  English  readers,  of  course, 
earthquakes  have  a  purely  abstract  interest.  You 
cannot  write  about  "  Earthquakes  in  England," 
because  such  an  article  would — for  practical 
and  comparative  purposes,  at  any  rate — have 
strong  points  in  common  with  the  historic  paper 
on  the  "snakes  of  Iceland."  Japan  is  a  great 
place  for  earthquakes,  as  Professor  Milne  will 
tell  you,  but  India  is  also  visited  from  time  to 
time  by  these  awful  calamities.  The  particular 
earthquake  I  want  to  deal  with  in  this  article  is 
called  the  Jubilee  Earthquake,  because  itoccurred 
on  the  12th  June,  1897,  and  spoilt  the  festivities. 
That  afternoon,  at  about  five  o'clock,  the  people 
of  India,  almost  from  Cape  Comcrin  to  the 
Himalayas,  had  something  else  to  think  of 
beside  their  tea. 


"Calcutta,"  writes  the  local  geologist,  "was 
startled  by  a  shock  of  earthquake  such  as  it  had 
never  felt  before.  Houses  were  demolished  in 
all  directions,  the  steeples  of  two  churches 
were  broken  off,  and  hundreds  of  people  were 
rendered  homeless.  Soon,  however,  it  became 
evident  that  other  places  had  suffered  far  more 
severely  than  Calcutta.  Railway  and  telegraphic 
communication  was  cut  off,  and  it  was  only  as 
the  days  wore  on,  and  news  tardily  arrived  from 
the  north  and  from  the  east,  that  we  found  our- 
selves faced  with  a  cataclysm  which  rivalled  the 
classic  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  violence  and 
extent." 

It  is  the  court-house  at  Gohatty,  in  Assam, 
which  is  depicted  in  the  first  photo,  here  repro- 
duced. Fortunately  the  building  was  not  of  a 
very  substantial  character,  otherwise  a  great  loss 
of  life  must  inevitably  have  followed  the  first 
shock.  As  it  was,  however,  the  brick-work  was 
hurled  about  in  a  manner  that  speaks  volumes 
for  the  force  and  fury  of  the  earth-wave.  But 
let  us  here  reproduce  part  of  the  personal 
narrative  of  an  English  lady  who  went  through 
this  awful  experience. 

"We  called  it 
the  Jubilee  Earth- 
quake, because  it 
came  just  before 
the  Jubilee  and 
prevented  all  our 
festivities.  It  took 
place  on  the  12th 
June — a  Saturday. 
It  commenced 
5.10  p.m.,  and 
lasted  from  five  to 
seven  minutes.  A 
terrible  noise  was 
the  first  sign,  like 
a  loud  but  distant 
peal  of  thunder, 
under  and  very 
near  the  bunga- 
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one,'  but  I  didn't  think  it  fun  when,  after 
reaching  the  lawn,  I  turned  and  saw  the  lady 
who  had  gone  for  her  baby  standing  at  the  top 
of  the  veranda  steps,  clinging  to  the  frail 
bamboo  railing.  I  shall  never  forget  her 
terrified  face  as  she  ventured  a  step  and  then 
shrank  back.  At  last  one  of  the  native  servants 
ran  and  took  the  child  from  her,  when  she 
joined  us.  We  could  hear  the  glass  and  orna- 
ments and  pictures  being  knocked  about,  and  for 
a  while  we  thought  the  house  must  come  down. 
The  earthquake  seemed  to  come  in  huge  waves, 
for  one  could  see  the  trees  bend  and  quiver, 
then  the  lawn  rolled  towards  one  as  the  wave 
came  on,  then  heaved  and  shook  violently 
under  one,  and  then  rolled  on,  only  to  make 
place  for  another  and  more  violent  wave  follow- 
ing quick  upon  it.  The  noise  was  terrific, 
for  as  the  earth-waves  rose  and  rolled  on,  so 
that  awful  underground  thunder  rose  and 
fell.  Hundreds  of  the  natives  had  rushed 
down  to  the  bungalow,  where  they  clustered, 
as  terrified  as  we  were.  They  added  to  the 
awful  din  by  keeping  up  a  long  groan,  which 
rose  and  fell  with  the  thunder.  I  have  already 
said  the  glass  and  china  were  falling  in  the 
bungalow,  so  was  the  plaster  from  the  walls, 
while  every  beam  of  wood  creaked  and  strained, 
and  the  corru- 
gated iron  roof 
rattled  as  if 
blown  about  by 
a  strong  gale  of 
wind. 

"  Few  people 
seem  to  have 
suffered  from  the 
usual  sensation 
of  sea  -  sickness. 
The  water  in  the 
tank  dashed  over 
its  walls  a  dis- 
tance of  six  or 
eight  feet. 

"  We  had  no 
houses  actually 
knocked  down, 
though  much 
damage  was  done 
— such  as  plaster 
off,  all  the  walls 
badly  cracked,  or 
the  top  bricks 
scattered  over  the 
floor.  One  side 
of  our  house  fell 
in.  The  f  a  c  - 
tories  suffered  far 
more  —  the  roof 


dropping  in  on  to  the  machinery  through  the 
gables  being  shaken  away." 

The  Indian  authorities  had  no  sooner 
grasped  the  real  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe 
than  they  began  to  take  measures  for  its 
thorough  investigation.  The  immediate 
succession  of  the  rainy  season  rendered  it 
imperative  that  observation  of  its  effects  should 
be  made  with  all  possible  promptitude,  and 
every  officer  of  the  Geological  Survey  then  in 
Calcutta  was  dispatched  to  observe  and  investi- 
gate. At  the  same  time  orders  were  issued  by 
the  Government  to  the  local  authorities  to 
report  fully  on  the  effects  of  the  visitation. 

Truly,  it  was  a  far-reaching  earthquake.  On 
the  east  it  was  reported  to  have  been  felt  even 
at  the  farthest  extremity  of  Assam  and  Akyat 
in  Burma;  on  the  south  at  Masulipatum  in 
Madras  and  at  Ellichpur  in  Berar.  On  the 
north  it  was  felt  at  Khatmandu,  the  capital  of 
Nepal ;  and  at  Gnatong  on  the  frontier  of 
Sikkim  it  was  severe  enough  to  overthrow  some 
of  the  barrack  chimneys.  It  was  reported  to 
have  disturbed  the  Grand  Llama  at  Lhassa ! 
Thus  the  range  of  the  shock  extended  over  an 
area  1,500  miles  long  and  1,000  miles  broad, 
or  1,275,000  square  miles  in  all  ! 

And   they    asked   the   station-masters  and 
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railway  men  to  report  their  experiences.  Well, 
if  you  look  at  the  preceding  photograph  you  will 
gather  that  the  railway  men  had  a  great  deal  to 
report.  Here  we  see  irregularities  of  gauge 
which  would  cause  one  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  permanent-way  inspec- 
tors to  have  a  violent  nightmare.  The  de- 
structive force  of  the  earthquake  reached  its 
maximum  in  Shillong,  Cherrapunji,  and  Tura. 
In  Shillong  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  the  Biblical  curse  was  carried  out  literally, 
and  not  one  stone  was  left  standing  on  another. 
All  masonry 
buildings  in  this 
place  had  been 
levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  this 
not  by  overthrow 
merely,  but  by  a 
shattering  of  the 
walls  into  frag- 
ments, on  the 
top  of  which  the 
roof  subsided 
parachute  -  wise. 
According  to  the 
seismometers  at 
Shillong,  the 
shock  while  it 
lasted  was  at 
least  equal  to  a 
backward  and 
forward  shake  of 
7in.,  repeated 
sixty  times  a 
minute.  Thus  it 
is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that 
few  structures 
except  those 
most  strongly 


night,  ruined.  One  heard  tales,  true  ones  too, 
of  fearfully  narrow  escapes.  One  lady  was 
resting ;  the  first  shock  awakened  her,  and  she 
rushed  out.  As  she  reached  the  lawn  the 
bungalow  fell.  A  lady  and  gentleman  were 
going  for  their  drive ;  the  first  shock  startled  the 
horse,  which  bolted.  As  they  dashed  from 
under  the  porch  it  fell.  An  infant  was  seized 
from  its  cradle  as  a  chimney,  crashing  through 
the  roof,  was  hurled  on  that  cradle,  smashing  it 
to  atoms — and  many,  many  more. 

"  The  earth  cracked,  and  soft  white  sand  or 
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braced  together, 
or  composed  of  very  great  flexibility,  could  stand 
this  for  many  moments. 

"At  Shillong,"  writes  the  lady  before  quoted, 
"  the  hill  station  of  Assam,  and  at  Gohatty,  the 
capital,  the  houses  were  all  completely  des- 
troyed." One  of  the  photos,  represents  the 
court  house  at  Gohatty,  the  building  the  least 
damaged.  It  shows  clearly  the  advantages  of 
wood  over  stone  ;  the  former  part,  having  a 
certain  "  give  "  in  it,  remains  standing,  but  the 
latter  is  shaken  stone  from  stone. 

"  People  in  these  places  suffered  terribly  from 
exposure  and  want  of  proper  food  and  clothing  ; 
all  stores,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  being  buried  in 
the  ruins.  Many  poor  people  lost  all  they 
possessed.  What  the  earthquake  did  not 
destroy  the  heavy  rain,  which  fell  the  following 


liquid  black  mud  was  thrown  up,  or  water  rushed 
out.  There  is  a  story,  but  I  do  not  vouch  for 
its  truth,  that  the  earth  opened  under  a  cow, 
which,  falling  into  the  cavity,  was  swallowed  as 
it  closed  with  the  next  heave.  This  is  quite 
possible. 

"For  miles  the  land  on  each  sideof  the  Brahma- 
pootra sank  from  6ft.  to  ioft.  ;  great  distress 
was  caused  later  by  the  river  rising  with  the 
heavy  rain.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much 
loss  of  life  from  these  floods,  as  the  river  rose 
slowly,  but  the  foolish  natives  tied  their  cattle 
to  trees,  so  that  they  could  not  save  themselves  ; 
in  this  way  thousands  must  have  perished.  The 
crops  were  all  destroyed." 

A  truly  awe-inspiring  photograph  is  next  re- 
produced, showing  great  yawning  gaps  in  the 
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earth  not  far  from  a  wayside  railway  station. 
"  Earth  fissures  and  sand  craters,"  we  read  in 
the  official  account,  "  are  reported  throughout 
the  alluvial  plains  from  Purneah  on  the  west  to 
Jorhat  on  the  east."  These  are,  as  is  well  known 
to  scientists  who  have  studied  these  phenomena, 
only  superficial  and  secondary  results  after  the 
earthquake  wave.  Many  accounts  speak  of  an 
overpowering  sulphurous  smell,  of  columns  of 
smoke  issuing  from  the  vents  in  the  earth,  and 
of  hot — even  boiling — water  being  shot  high 
into  the  air.  The  violence  of  the  to  and  fro 
movement  will  perhaps  be  best  appreciated  from 
the  fact  that  the  very  boundary  pillars  were 
shaken  to  pieces,  whilst  heaps  of  broken  road 
metal  by  the  wayside  were  scattered  out  in 
layers  a  few  inches  deep,  thus 
saving  labour  in  a  very  curious 
manner.  The  rate  of  trans- 
mission of  the  wave  was  very 
high — in  fact,  it  was  stated  in 
the  leading  newspapers  as  hav- 
ing been  felt  simultaneously 
throughout  Northern  and 
Eastern  India.  Such  was  not 
the  case,  however,  although  the 
time  the  wave  took  to  travel 
from  its  origin  to  the  farthest 
point  at  which  it  was  sensible 
to  Indian  observation  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  more  than 
eight  minutes. 

As  usual,  in  this  case  the 
photographer  was  not  far  behind 
the  earthquake  wave.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  most  admirably 
represented  by  Messrs.  Kapp 
and  Co.,  of  Calcutta.  That 
these  gentlemen  had  an  eye  for 
a  terribly  impressive  picture  will 
be  seen  from  the  next  of  their 
photographs  which  we  repro- 
duce here.  This  is  a  view  of 
part  of  the  system  of  the 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  bridge 
across  the  river  has  been  almost 
completely  carried  away,  the 
rails  only  hanging  over  the 
stream,  suspended  by  the  sleepers  to  which  they 
are  bolted.  Quite  a  long  stretch  of  track,  how- 
ever, on  the  far  side  is  seen  without  any  connec- 
tion whatever,  but  merely  the  two  steel  tracks 
trying  to  bridge  the  gulf  as  best  they  can. 

One  more  extract  from  our  fair  corre- 
spondent's most  interesting  letter :  "  We  had 
from  forty  to  fifty  lesser  shocks  in  the  week 
following  the  one  severe  one.  This  they  said 
saved  us  from  another  as  bad,  as  the  earth  was 


slowly  settling  down,  but  they  were  most  un- 
pleasant, and  got  on  our  nerves,  till  we  felt,  or 
imagined  we  felt,  them  perpetually.  They  still 
continue  from  time  to  time.  There  seem  to  be 
several  kinds  of  shocks.  One  feels  like  the  firm 
swingof  a  hammock ;  another  a  rapid  quiver;  some 
a  shake.  The  photos,  are  all,  I  believe,  on  the 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  which  suffered  terribly. 
Miles  of  the  permanent  way  were  upheaved,  as 
one  photo,  shows,  or  the  lines  twisted  and  bent 
as  shown.  The  bridges,  too,  were  all  more  or 
less  shaken  to  pieces. 

"  All  communication  with  the  outer  world  was 
cut  off,  except  the  telegraph  wires  to  Burma  ; 
they,  of  course,  were  choked.  For  ten  days  we 
could  hear  nothing  for  certain,   while  fearful 
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rumours  were  afloat.  For  six  days  anxious 
friends  in  Tahuttam,  looking  at  the  papers  for 
news,  were  met  by  the  far  from  reassuring 
notice :  '  Still  no  news  from  Assam.'  Only 
one  European  lost  his  life  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake — Mr.  McCabe,  a  man  deeply 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  ill  in 
bed,  and  could  not  save  himself.  Many  have 
since  died  from  the  shock  or  from  exposure. 
Many  hundreds  of  natives  perished." 
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Little  Dawson's  Message. 

By  Zebedee  Scaping,  Head  Master  of  Trinity  House  Navigation  School,  Hull. 

A  beautiful  and  pathetic  narrative  of  real  life,  telling  how  many  months  after  the  lad  sailed  his  fatal 

message  reached  his  sorrowing  mother. 


it 


N  the  month 
of  November, 
1 89 1,  the  smart 
little  barque 
Caller  On  was 
lying  in  the  Alexandra 
Dock,  at  Hull.  She  was 
waiting  to  take  in  a  cargo 
of  coal  for  Port  Elizabeth. 
There  were  many  larger  and 
finer  vessels  in  the  same 
dock,  and  a  casual  observer 
would  not  have  singled  her 
out  from  amongst  these 
others,  and  yet  the  Caller 
Ou  was  a  doomed  ship.  A 
boy,  with  that  kind  of  craze 
for  the  sea  which  so  often 
takes  possession  of  Eng- 
land's sons,  having  heard 
that  Captain  Souter  wanted 
an  apprentice,  might  be 
seen  clambering  up  the 
side  to  ask  for  the  berth. 
He  was  a  smart  boy,  and 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of 


GE0I«;E  WILLIAM  DAWSON. 

From  a  Photo,  by  A.  T.  Osbourne, 


a  well-known  local  naviga- 
tion school. 

Although  his  age  was 
only  fourteen  and  a  half 
years,  he  was  well  grown 
and  strongly  built,  and  had 
a  bright  and  pleasant  coun- 
tenance. The  captain  was 
a  kindly  man,  and,  liking 
the  appearance  of  the  boy, 
offered  to  take  him  as  an 
apprentice  for  four  years 
if  his  parents  would  give 
their  consent.  This  was 
good  news,  so  the  boy 
thought,  and  with  a  light 
heart  he  reachea  nome,  and 
pleaded  with  his  parents 
for  their  permission  to  join 
the  Caller  On.  His  mother 
considered  he  was  too 
young,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  he  should  remain  at 
school  until  he  was  fifteen 
years  old  ;  it  would  be  time 
enough  then.    But  the  boy 
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MRS.  DAWSON,  TO  WHOM  THE  MESSAGE  WAS  SENT. 

Photo,  by  Turner  &°  Drinkwater,  Hull. 

had  seen  the  ship  and  the  captain,  and  he  was 
eager  and  anxious  to  be  off,  and  at  last  his 
mother  gave  a  reluctant  consent.  So  it  was  that 
George  William  Dawson  became  an  apprentice 
on  board  the  Caller  Ou.  The  half-hearted 
consent  which  the  boy  had 
wrung  from  his  mother  by 
the  pressure  of  his  youthful 
impetuosity  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  ill  omen  of  the  future, 
for  no  mother  can  lightly 
give  up  her  son  to  the  hard- 
ships and  the  dangers  of  a 
sailor's  life.  It  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  fond 
mother's  affection,  and  of  the 
dread  as  to  what  the  future 
might  have  in  store  for  her 
boy.  The  boy  himself  felt 
none  of  this  ;  the  novelty  of 
his  new  surroundings,  the 
realization  of  his  longings, 
and  the  promise  of  strange 
sights  which  seemed  now  so 
near,  filled  him  with  delight, 
and  he  had  no  misgivings. 

At  last  the  Caller  Ou 
took    her    turn   under  the 


coal-drop,  and  was  soon  ready  for  sea,  and 
then  came  the  leave-takings,  the  saying  of  good- 
bye to  relatives  and  friends.  Dawson  visited 
his  old  school  to  shake  hands  with  his  teachers, 
and  to  say  farewell  to  his  school-fellows.  Many 
can  now  remember  his  visit  and  his  happy, 
cheerful  countenance  as  he  shook  hands  and 
was  wished  a  pleasant  voyage  and  a  safe  return. 
He  saw  the  boys  in  the  playground ;  many  of 
them  crowded  round  him,  and  would  gladly 
have  changed  places  and  taken  his  chances,  for 
none  knew  then  that  they  would  see  his  face  no 
more.  When  the  time  came  for  going  on  board 
his  ship  his  mother  wanted  to  go  with  him,  and 
to  say  good-bye  there  ;  but  this  the  boy  would 
not  have,  saying,  "  No,  mother,  it  would  make 
the  tears  come,  and  that  would  never  do." 
Mother  and  son  took  farewell  of  each  other  in 
the  privacy  of  their  own  home,  and  then  he 
passed  out  into  the  street.  His  mother  came 
to  the  door  for  the  last  look,  and  the  boy, 
turning  round  and  seeing  her  standing  at  the 
open  door,  rushed  back  for  the  last  kiss.  This 
voluntary  display  of  affection  on  the  part  of  the 
boy  is  now  a  source  of  great  consolation  to  his 
mother.  She  speaks  of  it,  years  after  the  event, 
with  a  sad  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

The  Caller  Ou  was  now  ready  for  sea,  her 
cargo  of  i,ot8  tons  of  coal  and  her  crew  of 
sixteen  hands  all  aboard.  Mr.  Bentley,  a  Hull 
man,  was  to  take  charge,  as  North  Sea  pilot,  and 
see  her  safe  to  the  Downs.  On  his  return  home, 
the  last  letters  from  the  crew  would  be  posted  to 
friends  and  relatives.  The  pilot  is  the  last  connect- 
ing link  with  home.  They  left  Hull  on  Monday,  the 
30th  November,  1891,  bound  for  Port  Elizabeth. 
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The  North  Sea  pilot 
never  returned  to  his  wife 
and  children,  and  the 
Caller  Ou  and  her  crew 
were  seen  no  more.  There 
was  much  anxious  waiting 
for  news,  and  many  in- 
quiries from  the  usual 
sources  of  information.  The 
owners  are  said  to  have 
stated  that  the  vessel  was 
lying  at  anchor  in  Grimsby 
Roads  on  the  8th 
December,  and  as  there 
was  a  great  gale  on  this 
date,  this  statement  is  not 
improbable.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  no  communi- 
cation was  received  from 
the  pilot  or  from  the  boy 
Dawson,  whose  relatives 
reside  at  Hull.  Assuming 
that  the  Caller  Ou  did  not 
leave  the  Humber  until 
the  weather  moderated, 
there  would  certainly  be 
more  than  the  ordinary 
risk  of  collision  with  vessels  bound  north  or 
south  on  the  east  coast.  The  coasters  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  harbours  on  this  coast 
during  bad  weather,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  safe 
for  them  to  put  to  sea,  they  do  so  in  such 
numbers  as  to  greatly  increase  the  dangers  of 
navigation.  The  first  news  of  the  missing  vessel 
was  received  on  the  ioth  February,  1892,  when 
a  report  came  from  Westerland,  a  small  place  at 
the  back  of  the  Texel,  stating  that  a  "  bucket 
marked  Caller  Ou  washed  ashore  on  the 
Rantum  strand."  On  the  21st  April,  1892,  the 
Caller  Ou  was  posted  at  Lloyd's  as  missing. 

The  loss  of  the  Caller  Ou  now  became  one 
of  the  many  secrets  of  the  sea,  and  the  relatives 
of  those  on  board  when  she  left  the  Humber 
seemed  fated  to  receive  no  further  news.  This 
secret  remained  closed  until  the  9th  January, 
1893,  when  the  last  message  from  the  dead  was 
cast  up  by  the  sea,  at  Kilnsea,  as  near  to  Hull 
as  possible,  and  the  bereaved  mother  saw  the 
handwriting  of  her  son  for  the  last  time.  A 


CAPTAIN  SOUTER, 

Photo,  by  J.  &>  J, 


little  to  the  north  of  Spurn 
Point,  just  in  the  deep 
bend  caused  by  the  cease- 
less washing  away  of  the 
Holderness  coast  by  the 
sea,  lies  the  out-of-the-way 
village  of  Kilnsea,  famous 
only  for  its  rabbit  warren. 
Here,  at  this  place,  as  the 
coastguard  was  walking 
upon  the  beach  near  the 
Warren  Cottage,  he  saw  a 
piece  of  wood,  about  3ft. 
long  and  4m.  broad,  and 
as  he  touched  it  with  his 
foot,  he  thought  he  dis- 
cerned some  marks,  like 
writing,  upon  it.  Picking 
up  the  board  he  read  the 
following  message,  written 
in  lead  pencil : — 

"  Whoever  picks  this  up 
shall  know  that  the  Caller 
Ou  was  run  down  by  an 
unknown  steamer."  Turning 
the  board  over,  there  was 
written  upon  the  other  and 
smooth  side  a  sailor-boy's  message  of  love  to 
his  mother.    It  runs  thus  : — 

"  May  the  Lord  comfort  my  mother.  Caller 
Ou  run  down  by  an  unknown  steamer  (Dawson). 
No  more  time  (sinking)." 

The  coastguard,  as  in  duty  bound,  forwarded 
a  copy  of  this  message  to  the  Receiver  of  Wrecks 
at  Hull.  When  the  news  of  the  finding  of  this 
message  reached  Dawson's  mother,  she  at  once 
resolved  to  go  over  to  Kilnsea  to  see  the  coast- 
guard and  her  son's  writing.  Accompanied  by 
her  son-in-law,  she  went  by  train  to  Withernsea, 
and  there  they  hired  a  cart  to  take  them  to  their 
destination,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The 
snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  the  road  not  a 
good  one.  It  was  a  dreary  drive,  and  the  errand 
a  sad  one,  but  it  was  endured  without  the 
thought  of  a  murmur.  They  were  kindly 
received,  and  when  the  precious  board  was 
handed  to  them,  Mrs.  Dawson  at  once 
recognised  the  writing,  and  knew  that  it 
was   indeed   her   son's    last    message.  She 
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begged  for  permission  to  take  the  board 
back  with  her  to  Hull.  The  board  was  handed 
to  her,  and  on  their  return  home  it  was  sent  to 
the  school  Dawson  had  so  recently  left.  The 
teachers  and  the  boys  compared  the  writing 
upon  the  board  with  the  writing  in  Dawson's 


the  message  might  have  been  written  in  the 
house  on  deck,  and  as  the  vessel  sank  the  board 
might  have  been  sheltered  against  the  ceiling  of 
the  house,  until  it  was  freed  by  the  breaking  up 
of  the  vessel. 

It  is  now  more  than  six  years  since  the  loss 


old  exercise-books,  and  all  of  them  were  satisfied 
that  the  message  had  been  written  by  Dawson. 
They  were  proud,  too,  that  in  the  message  there 
was  no  indication  of  fear,  but  a  brave  and 
manly  anxiety  that  his  mother  should  know  the 
truth,  and  that  she  should  be  comforted  in  her 
bereavement.  The  List  words,  "  No  more  time 
(sinking),"  are  firmly  written  ;  no  trembling,  even 
when  death  was  so  near. 

Efforts  were  made  to  discover  the  name 
of  the  "  unknown "  steamer,  but  they  were 
unsuccessful,  and  she  remains  unknown  to 
this  day. 

The  barque  Caller  Ou  was  a  composite  vessel ; 
that  is,  she  had  an  iron  frame-work  with  an 
outer  skin,  or  sheathing,  of  wood.  These  vessels 
have  not  proved  successful,  and  are  no  longer 
built.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
vessel  might  be  struck  by  the  sharp,  straight 
stem  of  a  loaded  steamer,  on  her  broadside, 
and  sent  to  the  bottom  with  but  little  injury  to 
the  steamer. 

The  fact  that  a  thin  board  with  a  message 
written  in  lead-pencil  should  have  been  cast 
up  upon  the  seashore,  thirteen  months  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Caller  Ou,  is  indeed  remark- 
able.    One  old  shipmaster  has  suggested  that 


of  the  Caller  Ou,  with  all  on  board,  and  yet  tfie 
message  upon  the  smooth  side  of  the  wood  can 
be  easily  read. 

This  pathetic  story  of  the  sea  was  at  the  time 
much  discussed  in  local  circles,  and  well  deserves 
to  be  remembered,  for  it  has  in  it  the  true  ring 
of  the  young  British  sailor-boy.  Poor,  brave 
little  Dawson  had  just  time  to  seize  upon  the 
thin  strip  of  wood — the  only  thing  upon  which 
he  could  lay  his  hands  that  would  float.  Sailor- 
like, he  first  wrote  up  his  log,  the  last 
entry  he  could  make,  and  recorded  the 
running-down  of  the  barque.  Then  he  found 
he  had  another  moment  or  two  before  he  went 
down,  and  the  strong  young  heart  went  out 
towards  his  mother,  and  he  had  just  time  to 
write  a  prayer  for  her :  "  No  more  time  (sink- 
ing)." The  boy  was  about  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  death,  but  he  was  calm  enough  to  put  an 
explanatory  word  in  parentheses.  And  in  the 
dawn  and  glory  of  life  !  That  bit  of  board  is  a 
monument  that  should  be  enshrined.  How 
infinitely  more  precious  it  is  than  most  of  the 
bronze  and  the  marble,  and  where  in  fiction  is 
there  anything  more  pathetic  •  than  that  bit  of 
jetsam,  and  the  story  of  little  George  William 
Dawson  ? 


Spouting  Bores. 


By   H.   Goldie  Howard. 

Telling  how  vast  flocks  and  herds  in  Australia  have  been  saved  from  death,  and  great  tracts  of  country 
rendered  habitable,  by  the  sinking  of  artesian  well  bores,  which  spout  their  water  high  into  the  air. 
Curious  facts  and  figures  about  the  bores  of  Australia  and  America,  illustrated  with  remarkable  photos. 


IANY  regions  yet  remain  where  you 
might  pick  up  gold  and  things,  only 
there's  no  water  there,  so  the 
fortunes  remain  unacquired.  When 
I  say  "  no  water,"  I  mean  no  water 
lying  about  ready  for  consumption.  It  seems 
that  subterranean  water  is  present  everywhere  ; 
it  only  requires  to  be  tapped.  The  tapping  is 
done  by  machinery,  which  bores  a  hole,  say, 
6in.  in  diameter  and  half  a  mile  deep,  more  or 
less.  That  hole  is  lined  as  it  proceeds  with  steel 
pipes  screwed  into  each  other.  You  understand 
so  far  ? 

Very  well.  The  wonderful  part  of  the  boring 
is  that  the  drill  goes  through  coal,  slate,  lime- 
stone, and  other  strata  of  a  distinctly  non- 
paying  sort — viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
boring  company,  that  is.  Now,  if  these  artesian 
bores  don't  exactly  turn  a  howling  wilderness 
into  a  smiling  garden,  they  at  least  render  habit- 
able immense  tracts  of  country.  This  has 
been  the  case  more  particularly  in  Australia, 
where  most  of  the  remarkable  photos,  that 
appear  in  this  article  were  taken. 

In  Queensland  many  of  the  squatters  count 
their  sheep  by  the  hundred  thousand  ;  and  in 


the  old  days  the  mortality  among  the  flocks  in 
times  of  drought  was  simply  appalling.  The 
doomed  animals  would  crowd  in  on  the  rapidly 
diminishing  water-holes,  or  storage  places,  and 
convert  the  frontage  into  a  desert,  till  at  length 
they  were  too  weak  to  travel  back  to  the  abun- 
dant pasturage  which  no  longer  availed  them. 
In  1883-4,  when  wealthy  squatters  were  watch- 
ing ruin  creeping  upon  them,  no  one  dreamed 
of  the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  artesian  water 
which  flowed  steadily  southward  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  scene  of  pitiful  desolation 
— a  great  subterranean  tide,  emptying  itself  use- 
lessly into  the  maw  of  the  Great  Australian 
Bight. 

The  spouting  bore  changed  all  that.  The 
photo,  here  reproduced  shows  a  flock  of  sheep 
drinking  at  an  artesian  stream.  This  is  the 
"Cambridge  Downs  (No.  1)  Bore,"  situated  on 
a  sheep-run  in  the  Northern  Division  of  Queens- 
land. This  bore  is  542ft.  deep,  and  yields 
700,000  gallons  a  day. 

After  a  good  flow  is  struck  by  boring,  the 
water  has  to  be  led  in  the  required  direction  ;  in 
other  words,  an  artificial  stream  is  formed,  which 
flows  for  miles  across  the  country,  its  course 
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being  marked  in  due  time  by  a  riband  of  rushes. 
To  make  the  channel,  an  enormous  plough  is 
used.  This  plough  is  formed  of  logs,  arranged 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  the  apex  being  shod 
with  iron.  The  whole  concern  is  dragged  by 
perhaps  twenty  bullocks. 

The  state  of  things  in  Queensland  before  the 
establishment  of'  these  bores  is  well  described 
by  the  Govern- 
ment Geologist  of 
the  Colony.  This 
gentleman,  writing 
in  the  dry  season 
of  1882,  tells  how 
he  came  across 
stock  water-holes 
which  had 
dwindled  to  mere 
puddles  10ft. 
across,  and  were 
held  by  herds  of 
half -mad  cattle. 
Many  of  these  un- 
fortunate animals 
met  a  horrible 
death  in  coming 
away  from  the 
water-hole.  A 
wide  border  of 
treacherous  clay 
surrounded  it. 
Four  head  of  cattle 
were  hopelessly 
bogged — alive,  but 
doomed  to  a 
lingering  death  in 
that  awful  place. 

In  1885  the 
trouble  came  to  a 
head.  Dams  and 
tanks  proved  in- 
adequate, as  well 
as  expensive.  Not 
only  were  cattle 
and  sheep  dying 
in  hundreds  of 
thousands,  but 
many  of  the 
towns  even  were  threatened  with  utter  extinc- 
tion through  lack  of  water.  Then  came  the 
"prospecting"  for  something  more  precious 
than  gold,  and  the  discovery  of  the  dens  ex 
wacfrind,  in  the  shape  of  a  bore  !  Boring  is, 
then,  an  important  business  in  Australia.  The 
contract  rates  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
but  those  tendered  by  the  Petrolia  Boring  Co. 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  cost.  These  terms 
were  as  follows  :  Surface  to  1, oooft.,  27s. 
per  foot;    i,oooft.  to   1,500ft.,  35s.  per  foot; 


THE  CHARLEVILLE  BORE — YIELDING  3,000,000  GALLONS  DAILY. 
From  a  Photo. 


1.500ft.  to  2,000ft.,  40s.  per  foot  ;  and  so  on 
pro  rata. 

The  deepest  completed  bore  in  the  world  is 
at  Schladebach,  in  Prussia  ;  it  is  nearly  one  mile 
in  depth.  Put  the  genus  homo  out  of  your  mind 
when  you  read  the  perfectly  true  statement  that 
bores  are  found  everywhere,  from  the  Great 
Sahara  — where  the  Arabs  sink  hollow  palm- 
logs — right  up  to 
(or  down  to)  our 
own  House  of 
Commons,  whose 
water  supply  is 
derived  from  an 
artesian  bore. 

The  impressive 
photo,  next  repro- 
duced shows  a  fine 
specimen  —  the 
Charleville  bore. 
The  site  of  this 
bore  is  the  crown 
of  a  sand  ridge, 
between  the  rail- 
way station  and 
the  town  of  Charle- 
ville, about  500 
miles  west  from 
Brisbane.  Work 
was  commenced 
on  the  8th  of 
June,  1889,  and 
on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember following 
the  bore  was  com- 
pleted to  a  depth 
of  1,371ft.  Its 
cost  was  ^2,400, 
inclusive  of  the 
wrought-iron  cas- 
ing and  all  other 
expenses.  Good 
fresh  water  was 
struck  in  gravel  at 
175ft.  to  1 90ft.  from 
the  surface,  and 
again  at  1,310ft., 
but  as  it  did  not 
overflow,  drilling  was  continued  another  60ft. 
The  result  was  an  overflowing  volume  of  water 
yielding  fully  3,000,000  gallons  daily.  The 
water  of  the  Charleville  bore  is  clear,  colourless, 
and  very  soft.  The  temperature  is  io6deg.  F.,  and 
the  pressure  ioolb.  per  square  inch.  The  flow 
is  under  complete  control  by  means  of  a  plug 
and  valve.  The  altitude  of  the  bore  above  sea 
level  is  975ft. 

Australia  may  be  said  to  have  found  salvation 
in  bores.    There  are  now  in  Western  Queens- 
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land  alone  some  454  of  them,  and  their  total 
depth  exceeds  100  miles.  Of  these  bores,  317 
overflow,  with  an  aggregate  output  of  193,137,240 
gallons  daily.  This  same  Colony  will  soon 
possess  the  deepest 
bore  in  the  world. 
At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  the 
Bimerah  bore  was 
abandoned,  water- 
less, at  4,000ft.,  but 
boring  was  recom- 
menced when  water 
was  struck  at  War- 
breccan,  at  about 
the  same  depth.  It 
was  decided  to 
continue  the 
Bimerah  bore  down 
to  5,000ft.,  so  that 
when  completed  it 
will  be  the  cost- 
liest and  deepest 
bore  in  the  world. 

But  Queensland 
does  not  possess  a 
monopoly  in  bores. 
South  Wales  was  " 


THE  ENGONIA,  CUI.GOA  COUNTY,  N.S.W. 

Photo,  by  Kerry,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


The  Agent-General  for  New 
greatly  pleased"  to  lend  us 
the  two  striking  photos,  next  reproduced.  The 
first  shows  the  Engonia  artesian  bore,  which  is 
situated  on  the  Bourke-Barringan  Road,  Culgoa 
County.  The  depth  is  1, 666ft.,  and  the  bore 
yields  320,000  gallons  daily.  Sinking  these 
bores  is  anything 
but  a  straight 
forward  affair, 
even  in  these  days 
of  marvellous 
machinery.  Years 
ago,  however,  when 
only  "  rough  and 
ready "  plant  was 
available,  the 
patience  of  Job 
was  required  to 
conduct  the  work. 
The  Grenelle  bore 
in  France  is  a  not- 
able example.  Its 
completion  oc- 
cupied ten  years. 
"When  1,254ft.  was 
reached,  200ft.  of 
the  rods  broke  and 
fell  to  the  bottom 

of  the  hole.    Their  recovery  was  a  matter 
fifteen  months'  persistent  "  fishing." 

The  height  to  which  the  water  is  often 
thrown  is  extraordinary.    In  Boise  City,  Idaho, 


one  of  the  five  bores  throws  its  stream  85ft.  into 
the  air.  Which  reminds  one  that  towns,  as  well 
as  wild  pasture  lands,  often  derive  their  water 
supply  from   bores.     For   instance,  there  is 

Hatfield,  whose 
bore  was  the  hand- 
some present  of 
Ford  Salisbury. 

The  bores  of 
America  are  pro- 
tected by  law;  those 
of  Australia  soon 
will  be.  Now  and 
then  bores  are 
failures.  Their 
water  may  turn  out 
brackish  or  saline, 
or  may  not  put  in 
an  appearance  at 
all. 

The  second  New 
South  Wales  bore 
is  here  reproduced. 
It  is  called  the 
Youngerrina  Bore, 
and  is  on  the 
Irrara  County.  It 
175,000  gallons  a 
bore  waters  all  the  year  round 
90,000  cattle,  and  115,000  sheep, 
of  its   utility.  It 


THE  YOUNGERRINA,   WATERING  205,600  HEAD  OF  STOCK. 

Photo,  by  Kerry,  Sydney,  JV.SJV. 


Of 


Bourke  -  Hungerford  Road, 
is  165ft.  deep,  and  yields 
day.  This 
600  horses 

which   is   good  evidence 
will  readily  be  understood  that  trying  to  make 
up  Nature's  deficiencies  in  this  way  is  an  expen- 
sive business.  As 
~       :   ^         a    fact,   the  total 
\     value  of  the  bores 
1$^    in  Queensland 
alone  is  ,£928,081 
approximately.  And 
more  than  one  bore 
is  not  allowed  in 
one  place ;  a  little 
of  him  goes  a  long 
way.    Private  bores 
put  down  by  pas- 
toralists  are  gener- 
ally protected  by  a 
10,240-acre  reserve, 
though   this  is 
hardly  considered 
enough. 

All  bores  do  not 
throw  up  their 
water  as  we  see 
in  these  photos. 
Sometimes  the  water  only  rises  to  within 
100ft.  of  the  surface,  in  which  case  it  has  to 
be  pumped  up.  There  are,  of  course,  all 
sorts  of  interesting  curiosities   in  connection 
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CLAVERTON  DOWNS  BORE  NO.  2,  SOUTH  QUEENSLAND. 

From  a  Photo. 

with  the  work.  Unsuspected  coal  and 
other  mines  are  discovered  whilst  boring  ; 
and  frequently  the  water  is  so  highly 
charged  with  gas,  that  the  latter  accumulates 
in  quantities  and  may  be  burnt  under 
cover  of  the  storage  tank. 

The  capital  photo,  next  produced  is  one 
of  many  kindly  lent  us  by  Mr.  Chas.  S. 
Dicken,  Acting  Agent-General  for  Queens- 
land. This  photo,  shows  "  Claverton 
Downs  Bore,  No.  2,"  which  is  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  Colony.  It  is 
1,777ft.  deep,  and  yields  1,500,000  gallons 
daily.  The  water  emerges  at  a  pressure 
of  1671b.  per  square  inch. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  quality  of 
water  varies  greatly.  Occasionally  it  pos- 
sesses medicinal  properties,  so  that  the 
local  people  and  their  cattle  are  obliged 


to  take  it  in  homoeopathic  doses  until  they 
grow  accustomed  to  it.  In  another  place  the 
Chinamen  protested  strongly  against  the  bore 
water,  because,  they  said,  it  was  killing  all  their 
melons.  Whereupon  it  was  pointed  out  to  these 
grumblers  that  the  same  water  had  revived  the 
dying  pepper-trees  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner. 

Around  the  Kulkyne  Government  bore,  in 
New  South  Wales,  were  found  strewn  the 
carcasses  of  scores  of  kangaroos,  who  had  died 
from  effects  produced  by  the  bad  and  poisonous 
water.  Another  Queensland  bore  is  here 
depicted — the  "  Thurlagoona,  No.  11,"  which 
ejects  a  terrific  volume  of  water  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  through  a  6in.  casing.  The  depth 
of  this  bore  is  1,710ft,  and  its  daily  flow 
3,000,000  gallons.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  1  i8deg.  F. 

In  order  the  better  to  realize  the  inestimable 
value  of  these  bores,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
Woolerina  Sheep  -  Run,  which  is  situated  in 
South-Western  Queensland.     The  details  are 


THE  THURLAGOONA  BORE — DAILY  FLOW  3,000,000  GALLONS. 

From  a  Photo. 


SPOUTING  BORES. 
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CHARLOTTE  PLAINS  BORE,  I.S48FT.  DEEF 

From  a]  4,500,000  gallons  per  day. 


-YIELDS 

[P/wio. 


furnished  by  Mr.  F.  Lodge,  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and 
Mercantile  Agency  Company,  Limited,  at 
Melbourne.  The  extent  of  the  Woolerina 
holding  is  no  less  than  694,080  acres. 
Before  the  geologist  came  prospecting  for 
artesian  water,  there  was  trouble  periodically 
at  AVoolerina,  owing,  of  course,  to  the 
erratic  and  scanty  rain-fall,  and  an  absence 
of  water  of  any  sort  for  months  together. 
Two  bores  were  at  length  sunk  on  the 
holding,  each  yielding  two  or  three  million 
gallons  daily.  To  utilize  this  water  to  the 
fullest  extent  twenty-six  miles  of  shallow 
drains  were  made  to  convey  it  over  the 
country.  The  result  was  that  the  first  bore, 
quite  apart  from  its  fellow,  watered  the 
flocks  and  herds  over  210,000  acres  of 
land,  which  hitherto  had  been  almost 
useless. 

In  the  next  photo,  we  see  a  bore  throw- 
ing its  water  horizontally,  and  forming, 
doubtless,  the  perennial  source  of  an 
artificial  river.  This  is  the  "Charlotte 
Plains  Bore,"  1,848ft.  deep,  and  yielding 
the  enormous  quantity  of  4,500,000  gallons 
per  day. 

Bores  are  by  no  means  unknown  in 
England,  though  fortunately  they  are  not 
indispensable.  At  Uxbridge,  Berkhamp- 
stead,  Chesham,  and  other  places  very  large 
sums  have  been  spent  in  artesian  borings 
by  the  water-cress  growers,  who  want  their 
beds  flooded  with  pure  water.  Many 
breweries,  towns,    and  private  mansions 


also  derive  their 
water  supply 
from  bores,  the 
great  advantage 
being  that,  after 
the  first  expendi- 
ture, the  bore- 
owner  is  inde- 
pendent of  all 
water  companies, 
and  he  also  saves 
the  rates. 

It  will  be  news 
to  most  people 
that  tubes  for 
well-boring  form 
part  of  the  equip- 
ment  of  the 
Royal  Engineers. 
These  "  driven  " 
tube    wells  are 


AN  AMERICAN  SPOUTING  BORE — IT  WORKS  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 
From  a]  AT  CHAMBERLAIN,  SOUTH  DAKOTA.  [Photo, 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN  BORE — FORCED  THROUGH  A  2IN.  PIPE. 

From  a]  height  162FT.  [Photo. 

very  useful  for  obtaining  large  or  small  sup- 
plies of  water,  but  they  are  only  used  in  light 
soils  and  shallow  depths,  and  are  not  intended 
to  pierce  rocks.  The  invention  is  of  American 
origin.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Norton  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
was  brought  prominently  into  public  notice 
through  the  important  service  it  rendered  our 
troops  during  the  Abyssinian  and  other  cam- 
paigns. Driven  tube  wells  are  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Legrand  and  Sutcliffe,  the  well-known 
hydraulic  engineers,  of  Bunhill  Row,  E.C. 

Besides  watering  the  stock  and  the  staff  on 
the  great  sheep-runs,  the  water  of  these  spouting 
bores  is  used  for  washing  the  greasy  and  often 
sandy  wool.    This  is  important,  because  the  car- 


riage of  the  bales  of  wool  is  very  costly,  and  is 
conducted,  perhaps,  by  bullocks  or  mules  for 
hundreds  of  miles  across  trackless  wilds. 

So  much  for  Australian  bores.  That  this 
great  island-continent  has  not  a  monopoly  of 
these  things  will  be  seen  from  the  photo,  on  page 
549,  which  shows  a  splendid  spouting  artesian 
well  used  for  power  in  operating  electric  light 
plant  at  Chamberlain,  South  Dakota.  The  canal 
and  reservoir  systems  of  irrigation  are  very  costly 
both  to  those  who  construct  them  and  to  the 
farmer  who  uses  their  waters.  The  bores,  how- 
ever, have  the  great  merit  of  being  infinitely 
cheaper,  and  at  the  same  time  of  yielding  a  very 
copious  supply.  In  the  States  artesian  wells  are 
obtained  by  drilling  with  machines  similar  to 
those  used  in  sinking  oil  or  gas  wells.  The  depth 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  go  in  order  to  strike 
water  varies  from  400ft.  to  1,200ft.  The  photo- 
graph we  have  just  reproduced  shows  the 
greatest  artesian  bores  in  America  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  i2in.  well  at  St. 
Augustine,  Florida.  The  illustration  shows  a 
solid  8in.  stream  of  water  being  thrown  to  a 
height  of  1 2  ^  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  well 
casing.  Observe  the  man  with  a  bucket  over 
his  head  by  way  of  a  protection  "helmet." 
During  the  tests  at  this  well  the  stream  was 
reduced  to  about  2in.,  when  the  great 
pressure  that  was  exerted  forced  the  water  to 
a  height  of  162ft.  This  is  shown  in  the  next 
photograph  reproduced.  This  bore  is  690ft. 
deep,  and  the  pres 


sure  is  1041b.  to 
the  square  inch. 
The  flow  is 
6.264,000  gallons 
per  day.  The  tre- 
mendous force  of 
the  flow  may  be 
judged  from  the 
next  reproduction, 
which  shows  a 
sheet  of  heavy 
boiler  iron,  with 
a  considerable 
hole  worn  com- 
pletely through  it 
in  less  than  three 
days,  owing  to  the 
water  from  the 
well  striking  it 
continuously.  The 
two  smaller  holes 
on  each  side  con- 
tained bolts  when 
this  piece  of  iron  was  braced  to  the  front  of  the 
well  to  divert  it,  and  the  bolt-heads  were  com- 
pletely cut  off  by  the  force  of  the  water. 


HOLE  WORN  IN  THREE  DAYS  IN  A 
SHEET  OF  HEAVY  BOILER  IRON 
BY  THE  FORCE  OF  WATER  FROM 
A  BORE. 

Photo,  by  Barton's  Studio, 
Chamberlain. 


Indian  Dolls  and  Their  Cradles. 


By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Dickerman. 


Showing  that  girl-babies  are  the  same  all  the  world  over.    Quaint  photographs  of  dolls  made  and 
used  by  Red  Indian  papooses,  and  described  by  a  lady  who  has  lived  among  the  tribes. 


BjJ^fjaL^filVERY  traveller  knows  that  men  in 
Hfggfsjn  remote   parts   of  the   earth  occa- 
§(fj|§J?)l  sionally   come   across   habits  and 
§g^g£l  customs  which   irresistibly  call  to 
their  mind  manners  and  customs  of 
their  own  country,  and  even  of  their  own  birth- 
place. But  perhaps  no  custom  is  more  universal 
than  the  nursing  of  dolls  by  children.   "  Heavy" 
people  will  talk  to  you  about  the  "  maternal 
instinct,"  but  I  don't  want  to  do  this.    I  only 
want  to  show  you  a  few  sweetly  quaint  photo- 
graphs which  I  took  myself  of  the  dolls  and 
cradles  that  are  the   dearest  delights  of  the 
hearts  of  girl-babies  among  the  Red  Indians 
of  North  America. 

Strangely  enough,  the  first  doll  reproduced  is 
a  quaint  kind  of  caricature  of  the  emblematical 
figure  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  This  is  a 
Chippewa  doll,  splendidly  gay  in  her  costume  of 
beaded  buckskin.  She  is  an  aristocrat  among 
dolls.  Her  moccasins  and  leggings  are  beaded, 
and  she  rejoices  in  a  long  horse-hair  wig.  She 


A  CHIPPEWA  DOLL  IN  A  COSTUME  OF  BEADED  BUCKSKIN. 

From  a  Photo. 


was  evidently  quite  a  favoured  doll,  as  she  was 
held  at  a  high  price  by  the  old  Chippewa  squaw 
who  sold  her  to  a  dear  little  American  boy, 
after  much  clattering  and  jabbering  and  screech- 
ing in  the  chaotic  mixture  of  French  and  Chip- 
pewa which  her  swarthy  husband  affected. 

The  next  photo,  shows  us  a  couple  of  dolls 
supposed  to  represent  a  man  and  wife  of  the 
Zuni  tribe.  There  is  about  the  brave  himself  a 
certain  truculence — mainly  about  the  tip-tilted 
nose  and  the  thin-lipped  mouth— which  suggests 
the  London  coster.    About  the  lady  doll,  how- 


"  MAN  AND  WIFE"  DOLLS  OF  THE  ZUNI  TRIBE. 


From  a  Photo. 

ever,  there  is  that  stately  dignity  often  seen  in 
little  women  of  whatever  nationality.  These 
two  dolls  are  made  of  pottery,  and  their  hard, 
senseless  heads  are  covered  with  horse's  hair, 
and  they  are  clothed  after  the  manner  of  all  the 
tribe,  even  to  the  minutest  detail. 

The  Zunis  are  extremely  loth  to  part  with 
their  dolls,  and  apparently  regard  them  almost 
like  fetishes.  And  they  have  many  fetishes, 
there  being  one  of  these  gods  for  almost  every 
conceivable  thing. 
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QUEEN-DOLL  THAT  BELONGED  TO  AN  APACHE  CHILD.  DOLL'S  CRADLE,  OR  "  PAPOOSE  CASE,"  USED  BY  CHILDREN  OP 

From  a  Photo.  From  a]  the  flat-head  Indians.  \_Photo, 


The  next  doll  depicted  is  obviously  a  queen. 
This  is  a  doll  that  belonged  to  a  little  maiden  of 
high  degree  among  the  Apaches,  and  it  is  decked 
out  in  all  the  savage  finery  of  beads  and  silver 
earrings  beloved  of  the  living  girls  and  women  of 
that  well-known  tribe.  Long, 
luxuriant  hair  falls  upon  the 
queen-doll's  buckskinned 
shoulders,  and  she  is  even 
provided  with  a  gay  wampum 
belt  with  a  fierce  -  looking 
sheath  in  it  to  hold  a  real 
knife  of  very  murderous  ap- 
pearance. How  caressingly 
must  the  little  dusky  owner 
have  smoothed  and  fingered 
the  elaborate  -  fringed,  buck- 
skinned  skirts  gaily  decorated 
with  beads  !  With  what  pride 
must  she  have  braided  the 
soft  locks  of  the  gorgeous  dolls 
— locks  taken  perhaps  by  some 
savage  ancestor  from  the  finest 
parts  of  the  skin  of  a  lordly 
buffalo  ! 

A  very  strong  contrast  to 
the  stately  queen-doll  of  the 
Apache  girl-child  is  provided 
by  the  Pueblo  doll,  made  by 
the  Pueblo  tribe,  which  is 
reproduced  in  our  next  illus- 
tration.   An  ungraceful  crea- 

.,   •  l  .  FROM    THE  PUEBLO 

ture,    this,    but   very   quaint  <i]  beads  for 


withal.  The  arms  are  ludicrously  small,  and  the 
creature  is  knock-kneed  to  a  surprising  degree. 
Probably  this  doll  was  one  of  the  variety  described 
in  the  Lowther  Arcade  as  "  made  to  dress  and 
undress."  The  doll  we  are  now  considering  is 
made  of  stuffed  buckskin,  with 
varied  coloured  beads  for  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth.  In  spite  of 
its  ungainly  length  and  gro- 
tesque appearance,  this  doll 
was  bought  from  the  tribe  and 
taken  from  its  primitive  and 
squalid  surroundings  to  be- 
come the  cherished  pet  of  an 
idolized  white  cbild  in  a  most 
luxurious  and  wealthy  home, 
sleeping  in  the  same  bed  as 
its  adoring  little  mistress  and 
occupying  a  highly  honoured 
place  both  in  the  play-room 
and  in  the  cabinet. 

The  above  illustration  shows 
us  a  doll's  cradle,  or  papoose 
case,  as  used  among  the  Flat- 
head Indians.  These  doll 
cases  are  among  the  most 
interesting  things  of  Indian 
life.  They  are  reproduced  on 
a  larger  scale  for  the  recep- 
tion of  living  babies.  The 
little  dark-eyed  Indian  maiden 
trots  alone  by  the  side  of  her 

INDIANS    (COLOURED  .  &  3 

features).  {Photo.       Indian  mother,  with  her  quaint 
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little  buckskin  dolly  strapped 
on  to  her  back  in  this  highly 
ornate  papoose  case. 

The  Indian  dolls,  of  course, 
have  furniture  and  other  re- 
quisites provided  for  them. 
The  next  illustration  is  from 
a  photograph  of  a  very 
peculiar  doll's  hand-bag  ob- 
tained in  Montana  from  a 
squaw  of  the  Nez  Perces 
tribe.  This  doll's  hand-bag 
is  made  of  an  elk  skin  with 
the  hairy  side  out,  and  it 
shows  how  skilful  the  "  pierce- 
nosed  "  Indians  are,  and  even 
how  truly  artistic  in  utilizing 
the  best  material  at  hand,  and 
using  the  toes  of  the  same 
animal  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses in  such  a  way  that  they 
seem  almost  to  have  grown 
where  they  are  placed,  so 
perfectly  is  the  work  done. 
The  fringe  is  made  of  buck- 
skin, and,  as  one  may  see,  it 
is  decorated  with  the  ever- 
present  beads. 

We  next  see  a  beautifully- 
worked  little  garment  for  a 
comes  from  the  Nez  Perces 


doll 
tribe. 


DOLLS  HAND-BAG, 
THE  NEZ  I'ERCliS  TRIE 

From  a  Photo. 

which  also 
This  gar- 


ment must  have  belonged 
to  the  doll  of  an  aristocratic 
papoose,  or  Indian  child,  for 
it  is  of  the  very  finest  buck- 
skin ornamented  with  strips 
of  elaborate  beadwork.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  this  one, 
the  strips  are  made  separately 
and  worked  with  very  great 
care. 

Lastly,  we  have  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  a 
doll  case  from  the  Apache 
tribe.  The  framework  con- 
sists of  a  single  bent  twig, 
covered  with  buckskin,  and 
the  whole  painted  and  beaded 
in  a  very  gaudy  style.  These 
papoose  cases  for  dolls  are 
natural  enough,  considering 
that  the  living  children  are 
themselves  carried  in  larger 
papoose  cases  strapped  on 
to  the  backs  of  their  mothers 
when  on  the  march. 


DOLL'S  OUTER  GARMENT,  NEZ  PERCES  TRIBE. 

From  a  Photo. 


DOLL'S  CRADLE  (FRAME  CONSISTING  OF  A  SINGLE   BENT  TWIG) 
From  a]  APACHE  INDIANS  [Photo. 


Odds  and  Ends. 


Things  queer  and  quaint  gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 

ransacked  for  tit-bits  of  every  kind. 


Travellers'  photo,  albums 


mm 


HIS  section  of  the  Magazine  must 
necessarily  be  a  little  incoherent  and 
disjointed,  since  it  deals  with  all 
kinds  of  extraordinary  and  curious 
subjects,  each  photograph  being 
accompanied  with  just  enough  descriptive 
letterpress  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  reader. 
With  this  preliminary  excuse  we  proceed  this 
month  to  give  yet  another  batch  of  wonderful 
photographs  and  miscellaneous  curiosities  from 
travellers'  albums. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  recall  the  incident 
that  occurred  in  the  great  hurricane  of  1889, 
when  H.M.S.  Calliope  steamed  out  of  the  har- 
bour of  Samoa  at  night  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale, 


bodily  on  to  the  reef,  where  her  skeleton 
remains  to  this  day,  an  awful  monument  of  the 
force  of  the  gale.  In  his  "  Footnote  to  History," 
Stevenson  most  graphically  describes  the  hurri- 
cane. Speaking  of  the  Adler,  he  says  :  "  By 
about  eight  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Adler.  .... 
As  she  rose  on  the  fatal  wave,  her  moorings 
were  simultaneously  slipped  ;  she  broached  to 
in  rising,  and  'the  sea  heaved  her  bodily 
upwards  and  cast  her  down  with  a  concussion 
on  the  summit  of  the  reef,  where  she  lay 
on  her  beam  ends,  her  back  broken,  buried 

in  breaking  seas,  but  safe   In  still 

weather,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  in  these 
seasons,  when  that  ill-named  ocean,  the  Pacific, 


From  a  Photo,  by] 


WRECK  OF  THE  GERMAN'  WAKSH1 


Archibald  G.  Hum. 


and  how,  with  every  pound  of  steam  on,  and 
engines  almost  red-hot,  it  took  over  two  hours 
for  her  to  travel  four  cables'  length,  the  highest 
speed  that  day  being  only  one  knot  per  hour  I 
Captain  Kane  and  his  men  did  more  that  day 
than  merely  save  the  vessel.  They  gave  an 
exhibition  of  British  pluck  that  has  never  been 
forgotten.  All  the  rest  of  the  warships  lying  in 
the  harbour — and  there  were  six  of  them — 
found  a  watery  grave,  except  one.  The  single 
exception  was  the  German  warship  Adler,  and 
her  fate  may  best  be  imagined  by  looking 
at  the  photograph  we   give   of  her — pitched 


suffers  its  vexed  shores  to  rest,  she  lies 
high  and  dry,  the  spray  scarce  touching  her — 
the  hugest  structure  of  man's  hands  within  a 
circuit  of  a  thousand  miles — tossed  up  there 
like  a  schoolboy's  cap  upon  a  shelf;  broken  like 
an  egg  ;  a  thing  to  dream  of."  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  natives  of  Apia,  against  whom  the 
Germans  had  been  fighting  only  a  short  time 
previously,  nobly  forgot  their  enmity  when  they 
saw  the  awful  condition  of  their  late  foes,  and, 
at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  succeeded  in 
getting  ropes  off  to  the  ill-fated  vessel,  thus 
saving  very  many  lives. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 
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SNAP-SHOT   SHOWING    PRESIDENT   KEUGER  GOING 
TO  CHURCH  ON  SUNDAY  MORNING. 


But  to  turn  to  something  very 
different.  Here  is  a  delightful  little 
snap-shot  from  Pretoria.  The  old 
gentleman  walking  up  the  road  is 
none  other  than  his  Honour  Paul 
Kruger,  State  President  of  the 
South  African  Republic.  The 
snap-shot  was  taken  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  when  his  Honour  was 
going  forth  to  church. 

Very  interesting  is  the  quinine 
parade  depicted  in  the  next  photo, 
reproduced.  But,  you  will  ask, 
"  What  is  a  quinine  parade  ?  " 
Well,  it  has  been  found  that,  during 
the  rainy  season  in  Burma,  ague  is 
generally  very  prevalent  in  mala- 
rious districts,  and  therefore  periodi- 
cal doses  of  quinine  are  obviously 
indispensable  as  a  preventive  against 
fever.    With  this  in  view,  quinine 


parades  are  frequently  ordered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dosing  our  troops  with  that  invaluable 
drug.  Our  illustration  is  reproduced  direct 
from  a  snap-shot,  showing  a  parade  of  the  men 
of  a  native  regiment  in  Bhamo,  on  the  Burma- 
Chinese  frontier.  The  men  are  seen  squatting 
all  in  a  row,  whilst  a  native  hospital  orderly, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  hospital  assistant 
and  native  officer,  is  pouring  a  mixture  containing 
quinine  down  the  men's  throats.  You  will  observe 
it  is  actually  poured  down  their  throats,  not  given 
to  them  to  take  by  themselves  at  their  leisure. 


From  a] 


"QUININE  PARADE"  ON  THE  BURMA-CHINESE  FRONTIER. 


[Photo. 


THE  SUPERSTITIOUS  ROCK  AT  AMOY 

From  a  Photo. 

A  very  interesting  thing 
is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  Supersti- 
tion is  a  strong  character- 
istic of  the  Chinese  race, 
and,  as  might  be  expected, 
it  expresses  itself  in  many 
queer  ways.  The  belief  of 
the  Chinese  in  the  existence 
of  spirits,  more  especially 
evil  ones,  and  the  dread  of 
incurring  their  displeasure, 
lead  them  to  do  things 
that  appear  to  us  highly 
absurd. 

The  photograph  given 
above  depicts  a  supersti- 
tious rock  at  Amoy,  known 
as  the  Wu  T'ou  Shih,  or 
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HOW  THEY  TRANSPLANT  BIG  TREES  IN  PARIS. 


the  Headless  Rock.  Formerly  this  rock, 
which  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  body  of 
a  man,  had  no  head,  and  the  people  gradu- 
ally believed  that,  so  long  as  this  was  the 
case,  many  would  be  the  executions  at  Amoy. 
Executions  of  large  numbers  of  criminals 
at  the  same  time  were  certainly  by  no 
means  rare  occurrences  at  Amoy,  and  at 
last  a  mandarin,  eager  to  do  a  good  deed,  and 
one  which  would  win  him  much  popular 
applause,  built  a  head  on  the  Headless  Rock, 
with  the  idea  that  the  evil  spirit  living  in  the 
rock,  having  now  got  a  head  of  its  own,  would 
not  require  the 
heads  of  the 
natives,  and  so 
executions  would 
not  be  so  com- 
mon. Strange 
though  it  may 
seem,  before  the 
head  was  built 
there  were  public 
executions  two 
or  three  times  a 
year  at  Amoy, 
whereas  subse- 
quently execu- 
tions have  be- 
come much  rarer, 
one  in  every  four 
or  five  years 
being  about  the 
average. 

The  snap-shot 
we  next  repro- 
duce shows  a 
very  interesting 
method  of  trans- 


planting large  trees  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  this  particular  photo- 
graph was  taken  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  where  the  Paris 
authorities  are  now  preparing  for 
the  great  exhibition  of  1900.  The 
method  of  working  is  substantially 
as  follows  :  — 

A  deep  cavity  is  dug  all  round 
the  roots  of  the  tree  to  be  trans- 
planted, and  a  sort  of  bottomless  cart 
with  an  open  side  is  then  placed 
round  the  trunk.  The  open  side  is 
then  closed,  and  the  tree  literally 
raised — roots,  soil,  and  all  complete 
— on  a  level  with  the  cart,  which  is 
then  drawn  away  by  eight  horses, 
the  tree  being  stayed  in  a  vertical 
position,  just  as  it  was  raised. 

In  the  photograph  we  see  an  extra- 
ordinary cart-load  en  route  to  the  place  where  the 
great  tree  is  to  be  planted.  Another  large  hole  is 
prepared  to  receive  the  tree.  The  cart  is  guided 
over  this  hole,  and  the  tree  then  simply  dropped 
into  its  place  through  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  as 
neatly  as  one  would  transplant  a  rosebush. 

Now,  of  all  the  strange  places  under  the  sun, 
the  spot  depicted  in  our  next  photograph  is 
perhaps  the  queerest.  Skeleton  Island,  for  that 
is  its  name,  is  situated  in  the  North-West  of 
America,  the  exact  locality  being  Fort  Simcoe, 
Yakima,  which  is  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
some  3,000  miles  to  the  north-west  of  New 


[Photo. 
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SKELETON  ISLAND    —AN  INDIAN  BURIAL-GROUND  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE, 


[P/io/o. 


ODDS   AND  ENDS. 
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York.  Skeleton  Island 
is  part  of  the  Fort  Simcoe 
Indian  reservation.  It 
is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing fact  that  medical 
students  and  anthropolo- 
gists from  all  parts  of  the 
continent  visit  this  won- 
derful place,  and  even 
take  away  specimens  of 
skulls  and  bones  to  be 
studied  at  their  leisure. 
And  this  notwithstanding 
the  vigilance  of  the 
Indians  themselveswhose 
graveyard  it  is.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead 
Indians  are  deposited 
here,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  Parsee 
Towers  of  Silence  in 
Bombay,  and  the  flesh 
is  taken  off  the  bones  by 
wild  animals,  eagles,  etc., 
the  final  state  of  the  re- 
mains being  as  seen  in 
photograph.    The  bodies 


A  MARVELLOUS  COINCIDENCE 

From  a]  found  the  graves 


HOW  TOWNE  and  sheppard 

OF  THEIR  RELATIVES, 


{Photo. 


our  very  interesting 
are,  in  the  first  place, 
put  into  sheds,  but  when  the  blizzards  come 
these  are  soon  blown  to  pieces,  leaving  the 
corpses  at  the  mercy  of  the  wild  birds  and  beasts. 

There  is  a  very  extraordinary  and  absolutely 
true  story  connected  with  the  little  photograph 
that  figures  next.  Here  it  is.  Near  Chat- 
tanooga, Term.,  is  one  of  the  national  cemeteries 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  cemetery  are 
buried  13,000  Federal  and  Confederate  soldiers 
who  were  killed  in  the  battles  of  Murfreesboro, 
Missionary  Ridge,  Lookout  Mountain,  and  Stone 
River,  during  the  great  Civil  War  of  1861-65. 
At  the  head  of  each  mound  in  the  cemetery  is  a 
little  tombstone  about  2ft.  high,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  dead 
soldier,  and  also  the 
State  from  which 
he  hailed.  During 
the  visit  of  the  First 
Regiment  Illinois 
National  Guard,  of 
Chicago,  to  this 
cemetery  two  years 
ago,  while  on  a  tour 
through  the  country 
in  which  the  great 
struggle  of  '61  took 
place,  a  strange 
and,  indeed,  amaz- 
ing coincidence 
befell  two  of  its 
members.  Sergeant 


Charles  E.  Towne  and 
Private  Sheppard,  of  F 
Company,  were  walking 
through  the  cemetery  to- 
gether, scrutinizing  the 
gravestones  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  find  the 
last  resting-place  of  some 
of  their  kin  who  were 
killed  in  one  of  the 
battles  aforementioned, 
and  were  supposed  to 
have  been  buried  here. 
After  reading  the  names 
on  several  hundred  tomb- 
stones, they  accidentally 
stumbled,  to  their  aston- 
ishment, across  the  graves 
of  the  very  relatives  they 
were  seeking.  What  was 
so  remarkable  about  the 
discovery  was  that  the 
two  dead  men  were 
buried  side  by  side  ;  and, 
through  the  records  in 
the  office  of  the  cemetery,  the  guardsmen 
learned  that  the  dead  soldiers  served  in 
the  same  regiment  and  were  killed  in  the 
same  battle.  So  impressed  were  the  two 
searchers  by  the  fact  that,  thirty-five  years  after 
the  great  struggle  was  over,  they  should  visit  the 
battlefield  on  which  their  kinsmen  were  killed, 
and  afterwards  unwittingly  stumble  across  their 
graves  in  a  cemetery  wherein  13,000  men  are 
buried,  that  they  sent  for  a  photographer  and 
had  their  pictures  taken,  each  standing  at  the 
head  of  his  relative's  grave.  The  regiment  to 
which  these  men  belonged  was  ordered  to 
prepare  itself  to  take  part  in  the  campaign 
against  Spain,  and  it  has  already  left  for  the 
point  of  mobilization. 

Nothing  is  more 
self-evident  in  trade 
and  commerce  than 
the  necessity  of 
drawing  attention 
to  oneself  and  one's 
wares — the  art  ot 
advertising,  in  fact. 
It  does  not  matter 
whether  your  adver- 
tisement is  at  all 
relevant.  It  may  be 
of  any  kind  what- 
soever, but  so  long 
as  it  fulfils  its  main 
mission,  which  is 
to  attract  attention, 
it    may  be  said 


QUAINT  SIGN  IN  ATLANTA  CITY,  U.S.A.  [Photo. 
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WOMAN  EATING  SNAILS  AND  AN  OCTOPUS  IN  SOUTH  ITALY. 


[Photo. 


ting  creature  having  much 
to  answer  for  in  the  way 
of  human  lives  sacrificed  to 
its  dreaded  tentacles.  In 
South  Italy,  however,  they 
don't  take  this  view  of  the 
octopus  at  all,  but  actually 
regard  it  as  a  particularly 
succulent  item  in  the  daily 
bill  of  fare.  The  small 
octopus,  or  polpo,  seen  on 
the  table  in  our  photograph 
has  been  boiled  to  a  turn, 
and  the  snails  which  flank 
him  on  the  left,  and  which 
are  much  more  familiar  as 
an  article  of  diet  to  the 


amply  to  fulfil  its  object.  These  remarks  lead 
up  to  the  extraordinary  sign-post  erected  outside 
a  certain  cobbler's  shop  in  Atlanta,  State  of 
Georgia,  U.S.A.  The  weird  object  seen  outside 
the  little  shop  is  intended  to  be  a  quadruped — 
a  horse,  to  be  precise.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
great  American  people  have  brought  advertising 
to  a  fine  art,  and  here  surely  is  a  humble 
example  that  may  well  point  our  moral.  This 
horse  invariably  attracts  attention  from  the 
passers-by  by  reason  of  its  general  oddity  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  its  appearance.  No 
one  can  possibly  help  stopping  to  see  what  the 
thing  is,  and  nine  out  of  ten  call  at  the  shoe- 
maker's to  inquire  about  the  strange  object 
outside,  and  then 
the  cute  cobbler 
recommends  his 
unrivalled  "  foot- 
gear." 

We  next  have 
to  deal  with  a 
rather  peculiar 
photograph  from 
Positano,  South 
Italy.  Most  Eng- 
lish people  take 
a  gloomy  and 
tragical  view  of 
the  octopus — 
when  they  think 
about  it  at  all — 
either  associating 
it  with  the  well- 
known  scene  in 
Victor  Hugo's 
"  Toilers  of  the 
Deep,"  or  regard- 
ing it  in  the 
abstract  as  a  hor- 
rible yet  fascina- 


civilized  person,  are  deli- 
cately cooked  in  oil,  with  parsley  and  other 
garnishes.  The  snails,  however — little  mariner, 
little  monk,  north  wind,  and  other  varieties — are 
merely  hors  d'oeuvres,  the  piece  de  resistance,  in 
a  very  literal  sense  indeed,  being  the  tough  and 
terrible  octopus.  But  fancy  an  octopus  as  the 
Sunday  joint  in  a  poor  man's  house  1 

Now  to  show  that  our  "  Odds  and  Ends  "  do 
not  wholly  neglect  the  British  Islands,  we  here 
reproduce  a  very  e.\traordinary  bridge,  on  which 
big  trees  grow,  and  which  spans  the  Owenbeg 
River,  near  Coolaney,  County  Sligo,  Ireland. 
This  curious  old  bridge,  with  the  trees  growing 
upon  it,  may  be  seen  soon  after  the  train  leaves 
Leyney  Station,  on  the  W.  L.  and  W.  Railway. 


BIG  TREES  GROWING  ON  AN  OLD  BRIDGE  NEAR  COOLANEY,  IRELAND 


[Photo, 


ODDS   AND  ENDS. 
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IMPORTANT  PAPERS  RECOVERED  FROM  A  SHARK  S  BELLY. 


{Photo. 


It  has  been  disused  for  upwards  of  sixty  years, 
a  new  bridge  and  road  having  been  constructed. 

The  facsimile  reproduced  in  our  next  illustra- 
tion has  a  very  remarkable  story  connected 
with  it.  The  Nancy,  brig,  of  125  tons,  traded 
between  Baltimore,  Curasao,  and  Hayti.  She 
left  for  Curacao  on  July  3rd,  1799,  with  seven 
mariners  on  board,  under  the  command  of 
Thomas  Briggs.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  dry 
goods,  provisions,  and  lumber.  After  many 
adventures  she  was  on  August  28th  captured 
by  H.M.S.  Sparrow  and  sent  into  Port  Royal 
with  another  prize,  a  Spanish  schooner.  A 
suit  for  salvage  was  subsequently  brought  at 
Kingston,  and  while  the  case  was  proceeding 
one,  Michael  Fitton,  an  acting  lieutenant,  pro- 
duced certain  papers  which  he  had  found  in  the 
body  of  a  shark,  caught  off  Jacmel  while  he  was 
cruising  in  the  tender  of  H.M.S.  Abergavenny, 
flagship  at  Port  Royal.  Fitton  invited  the 
commander  of  the  Sparrow  to  breakfast,  and 


while  waiting  for  him  the  shark  was  caught 
and  the  papers  found.  When  Captain  Wiley 
came  on  board  the  tender  Ferret  he  said 
he  had  detained  an  American  brig  called  the 
Nancy.  Fitton  thereupon  said  he  had  her  papers. 
"  Papers,"  cried  Wiley  ;  "  why,  I  sealed  up  her 
papers  and  sent  them  in  with  her."  "Just  so," 
replied  Fitton  ;  "  those  were  her  fake  papers  ;  here 
are  her  real  ones."  These  papers,  together  with 
others  of  an  incriminating  nature  found  on  the 
Nancy  some  time  after  her  capture,  concealed  in 
the  captain's  cabin,  so  "hard drove  in  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  could  be  taken  out,"  and  in  a 
cask  of  salt  pork,  led  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  brig  and  her  cargo  on  November  25th,  1799. 
The  shark's  jaws  were  set  up  on  shore  with  the 
inscription,  "  Lieut.  Fitton  recommends  these 
jaws  for  a  collar  for  neutrals  to  swear  through." 
The  actual  papers  found  in  the  shark  eventually 
found  a  place  in  the  Institute  of  Jamaica. 
According  to  Fitton's  affidavit,  he  saw  a  dead 
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bullock  surrounded  by  sharks,  the  carcass  having 
been  specially  towed  alongside  the  tender  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  some  of  these  monsters. 
One  of  the  sharks  was  soon  caught  and  hoisted 
on  board,  whereupon  Fitton  ordered  the  seamen 
to  open  the  great  fish.  In  its  maw  was  found 
the  parcel  of  papers  tied  up  with  string.  They 
were  afterwards  dried  on  deck.  The  head  of 
the  shark  is,  or  was,  preserved  in  the  United 
Service  Museum,  London. 

It  is  not  a  basket  of  eggs  which  is  represented 
in  our  next  photograph,  but  a  quantity  of  giant 
hailstones  that  fell  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  U.S.A., 
on  Thursday  evening,  June  24th,  1897.  Some 
idea  of  the  size  of  these  hailstones  may  be  gained 
by  comparing 
them  with  the 
man's  hand  seen 
in  the  photo. 
These  destructive 
hailstones  fell  for 
quite  a  long  time 
on  that  Thursday 
evening,  and,  of 
course,  did  an  im- 
mense amount  of 
damage  to  grow- 
ing crops,  cattle, 
greenhouses,  win- 
dows, etc.  With 
that  admirable 
instinct  so  charac- 
teristic of  the 
American  photo- 
grapher, the  local 


man  gathered  a  basketful 
of  the  hail  -  stones  and 
promptly  photographed 
them,  taking  care  to  get 
a  friend  to  hold  one  in 
his  hand  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  standard  of  com- 
parison. 

An  annual  Siamese 
religious  holiday  or  festi- 
val is  depicted  in  the 
next  photograph,  which 
shows  the  building  of 
the  holy  sand-hills  of 
Bangkok.  The  priests 
of  the  various  temples 
live  in  houses  separated 
from  the  holy  building 
wherein  the  services  are 
held.  The  intervening 
space  is  always  covered 
with  sand,  in  order  that 
the  bare  feet  of  the 
monks  may  not  get  covered  with  dirt  as  they 
walk  to  and  from  the  sacred  edifice.  Every 
year  the  courtyard  is  freshly  strewn  with 
clean  sand.  The  new  supplies  are  bought 
from  the  monastery,  which  thus  obtains  money 
for  building  purposes,  or  for  the  purchase  of 
more  sand.  The  devotees  mould  the  sand 
they  have  bought  into  tiny  hills,  which  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  spiral  stone  relic 
mounds  that  are  to  be  found  in  every  temple. 
These  hillocks  are  decorated  with  innumer- 
able toy-flags.  A  few  of  them  contain  coins 
of  small  value,  which  become  the  property 
of  the  discoverers  when  the  hillocks  are 
demolished  and  the  sand  levelled. 


\Photo. 


BUILDING  THE  HOLY  SAND-HILLS,  IN  BANGKOK. 


I  OVERBALANCED,  AND,  MY  RIFLE  GOING  OFF,  DESCENDED  IN  A  HEAP 
ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  TIGER." 
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Some  Curiosities  of  Tiger  Hunting. 


By  Colonel  G.  H.  Trevor,  C.S.I.,  late  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  for  Rajputana. 

A  distinguished  Anglo-Indian  officer  discourses  about  extraordinary  incidents  that  happened  during 
tiger  hunts.    Every  officer  and  sportsman  will  remember  such  astounding  occurrences  as  these. 


if 


T  was  hot,  and  fellows  were  a  bit 
tired  of  pool,  but  being  guest-night 
at  the  mess  of  the  gallant  Royal 
Tipperary  Fusiliers,  it  was  still  too 
early  to  break  up.  So  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  veranda,  with  a  fresh  relay  of 
whiskies  and  sodas,  was  voted,  and  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  tigers  and  sport,  as  it  often 
does  in  the  East.  A  certain  highly-cultivated 
ex-Governor  of  the  Madras  Presidency  may 
recommend  botany  as  a  more  profitable 
subject  of  study  than  shikar  to  our  country- 
men in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  he  would 
have  found  no  one  to  sup- 
port him  in  this  opinion  in 
or  near  the  billiard-room  of 
the  R.T.F.  Who  started 
the  topic  I  can't  say.  When 
I  joined  the  listeners, 
Harvey,  of  the  Gunners,  was 
holding  forth,  as  follows  : — 
"  My  queerest  adventure 
with  a  tiger  happened  years 
ago  when  I  was  quite  a 
griffin,  the  youngest  of  a 
party  under  the  direction 

of  Major  B  ,  a  noted 

shikaree,  whom  we  obeyed 
implicitly,  and  whom  we 
expected  to  show  us  no  end 
of  tigers.  I  had  been  out 
with  him  time  after  time 
without  seeing  one.  Once 
I  had  climbed  to  my 
appointed  post  in  the  fork 
of  a  tree,  and  had  seen 
my  companions  disappear 
with  the  ladder  to  take 
up  their  allotted  positions 
before  the  beat  began, 
when  presently  I  became 
a  prey  for  myriads  of 
big  red  ants.  By  Jove, 
they  can  bite  !  Absolute 
silence  having  been  most 

Vol.  i.— 40. 


strictly  enjoined,  I  dared  not  sing  out ;  nor  could 
I  descend  without  a  drop  of  2cft.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  await  the  advent  of 
the  beaters  and  the  ladder  by  which  I  had 
ascended.  Two  weary  hours,  with  a  hot  sun 
beating  down  till  I  became  so  sleepy,  in  spite  of 
the  red  ants,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  hold  on  to 
my  perch,  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  Though  no  tiger  appeared,  the 
arrival  of  the  beaters  was  a  relief  beyond  con- 
ception. For  my  sufferings  on  that  occasion,  on 
our  next  beat  I  was  awarded  a  comfortable  seat 


in  a  shady  tree, 


From  a  Photo,  by  Dickinson. 


secure  from  red  ants  and 
scorching  sun. 

"  In  those  days  machdns* 
and  breechloaders  were  un- 
known to  us  ;  if  you  could 
not  balance  your  rifle  and 
smooth-bore  on  branches, 
you  held  on  to  them  some- 
how. The  branches  near 
me  served  as  a  gun-rack, 
and  as,  putting  rifle  to 
shoulder,  I  sighted  right 
and  left,  through  interlacing 
boughs  and  leaves,  every 
avenue  of  approach,  I  felt 
myself  most  favourably 
situated.  The  beat  began, 
and  at  last  I  saw  my  first 
tiger.  Instead  of  passing 
within  any  of  the  ranges  I 
had  marked  out  for  him, 
he  quietly  trotted  under  my 
tree  and  lay  down  at  its 
foot.  Swinging  round 
hastily  into  an  attitude  not 
previously  rehearsed,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment 
I  overbalanced,  and,  my 
rifle  going  off,  descended 

*  A  mach&n  is  usually  formed  by 
slinging  in  a  tree  a  light  bedstead  of 
wood  and  string  or  tape  interweaved, 
covered  with  a  thickly-wadded  quilt, 
on  which  a  man  can  recline  at  ease. 
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in  a  heap  on  the  top  of  the  tiger.  Luckily 
for  me,  the  report  of  the  shooting-iron,  and  the 
vision  of  a  dark  body  in  the  air,  frightened 
him  so  much,  he  was  off  at  a  gallop  at  the 
moment  I  crashed  down  upon  him.  A  bruised 
shoulder  and  damaged  rifle  were  my  only 
reminiscences  of  ■  that  adventure.  Of  course,  I 
got  horribly  chaffed  about  it." 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  tell  the 
speaker  he  was  fortunate  to  have  escaped  so 
easily,  but  we  did. 

"  I  was  once  pretty  close  to  a  tiger  under 
different  circumstances,"  said  another  man.  "  It 
was  in  this  way.  I  got  a  shot  at  him  from 
a  tree,  and  felt  sure  I  hit  him,  as  he  bounded 
into  a  thicket  from  which  I  did  not  see  him 
emerge.  I  pointed  out  the  spot  to  my  men,  but 
after  exploring,  throwing  stones,  and  loosing  off 
guns,  they  told  me  I  was  mistaken  :  the  tiger  had 
got  off  and  was  miles  away.  After  some  time 
I  was  obliged  to  accept  this  conclusion,  and, 
getting  out  of  my  tree,  prepared  to  depart.  An 
impulse  to  look  for 
myself  led  me  to  the 
bush  into  which  I 
had  seen  the  beast 
spring.  As  I  rounded 
it,  a  sudden  roar 
made  my  heart  stand 
still.  There  was  the 
tigeronhis  hind  legs, 
with  his  fore  paws  in 
the  air,  as  one  sees 
the  lion  in  a  heraldic 
coat  of  arms,  only  a 
few  feet  from  me.  I 
thought  my  last  hour 
had  come.  I  had 
nothing  in  my  hand 
but  a  stick,  having 
given  up  my  rifle  to 
my  shikaree  to  carry. 
Stepping  back  in- 
stinctively, I  gazed 
upon  him  terror- 
struck,  expecting  he 
would  be  on  me  in 
a  second.  It  seemed 
an  age  before  my 
hand  reached  a  rifle 
and  pulled  the 

trigger.  We  found  afterwards  that  my  first 
bullet  had  paralyzed  his  spine,  which  alone 
prevented  his  springing  on  me.  Had  he  been 
able  to  drag  his  hind  legs  two  or  three  yards,  I 
should  have  been  done  for." 

The  Scotch  Padre  opined  that  these  "  hairy 
predeecaments  "  were  generally  due  to  want  of 
experience,  and  it  was  a  wonder  the  young 


THOUGHT  MY  LAST   HOUR   HAD  COME. 


shikaree  ever  grew  old  ;  on  which  a  fairly  old 
hand  observed  that  even  the  seasoned  hunter 
was  sometimes  apt  to  be  venturesome.  He 
illustrated  this  observation  by  a  story  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  sportsmen  in  that  part  of 
India. 

"As  a  military  civilian  in  charge  of  a  district, 

C  marched  about  it  from  camp  to  camp 

doing  a  lot  of  work  and  not  a  little  shikar. 

S  ,  who  once  found  himself  with  an  empty 

muzzle-loader  in  his  hand  while  a  panther 
was  crunching  his  right  foot,  and  extricated 
himself  from  that  position  before  fainting 
by  loading  a  barrel  with  some  copper  pice 
he  had  in  his  pocket  and  discharging  it 
into  the  brute's  head,  used  to  say  there  was 
one  man  in  India  with  whom  he  was  ready  to 
ride  and  spear   a  tiger,  and   that  man  was 

C  .    Well,  one  morning,  after  a  ten-mile 

ride,  as  he  was  nearing  his  camp  C  heard 

of  a  tiger  in  a  dry  nullah  close  by,  and,  giving 
orders  for  an  elephant  in  the  rear  to  be  brought 

up,  went  off  to  the 
scene  indicated. 
After  some  time  he 
sighted  the  beast 
and  managed  to  get 
a  long  shot,  which 
shattered  his  paw. 
They  tracked  for 
three  miles  up  the 
nullah,  finding  marks 
of  blood  every  now 
and  then. 

"  The  track  ceased 
at  a  fissure  like  a 
cave  under  one  of 
the  banks,  which 
overhung  on  both 
sides.  Here  the 
nullah  was  not  more 
than  1  oft.  or  12ft. 
wide  and  rather  less 
in  depth.  For  an 
hour  a  lot  of  natives 
did  all  they  knew  by 
shouting,  throwing 
stones,  and  firing 
guns  to  dislodge 
the  tiger,  but  in 
vain.  They  then 
proposed  to  send  for  spades  and  pickaxes 
and  dig  him  out  overhead,  as  if  he  were  a 
fox.    It  was  now  close  upon  noon,  blazing 

hot,  and  C          wanted  his  breakfast ;  yet  was 

loth  to  leave  without  the  quarry  or  to  come 
back  for  it.  Mounted  on  the  elephant,  which 
he  knew  was  staunch,  he  waded  up  the  nullah 
and  halted  in   front  of  the   cave   to  tempt 
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an  assault.  It  looked  as  if  the  cave  extended 
some  distance  under  the  bank ;  how  far,  he 
could  not  tell.  At  last  he  slipped  off  the  ele- 
phant, rifle  in  hand,  and  crouching  down  close 
to  his  feet  peered  under  the  bank.  In  the  dark- 
ness he  saw  a  pairof  glaring  eye-balls,  andinstan- 
taneously  fired  between  them.  Had  the  tiger 
charged,  God  knows  what  would  have  happened. 
The  risk  of  being  tram- 
pled by  the  elephant  in 
the  narrow  bed  of  the 
nullah  was  almost  as 
great.  Fortunately,  the 
elephant  only  shook  and 
trumpeted  ;  the  mahout 
kept  him  steady  and 
soothed  him.  The  tiger, 
with  a  bullet  through 
his  brain,  never  stirred. 
They  found  afterwards 
that  the  cavity  in  which 
he  had  lain  hid  all  this 
time  was  barely  9  ft. 
square.  That  was  a 
perilous  proceeding  for 
an  old  shikaree,  surely, 
and  not  a  very  wise  one. 
But  it  gives  one  an  idea 
of  the  man's  nerve." 

"Nerve  of  a  mad- 
man," grunted  the  senior 
major  of  the  R.T.F. 

"  For  nerve  combined 
with  prudence,  I  know 
a  story  which  some  of 
you  may  think  worth 
hearing,"  said  a  voice 
from  a  long  arm-chair. 
"Don't  suppose  any  of 
y'ou    ever   heard  of 

M  ,  one  of  the  best 

shots  I  ever  came  across. 
Used  to  shoot  snipe 
from  either  shoulder. 
Never  seemed  to  miss. 
I  had  better  give  it  you 
in  his  own  words  as  far 
as  I  can  remember. 

"  '  I  hate  going  after 
tiger    with    a  married 
man  ' — this  is  how  he 
began  —  'and  I'll  tell 
you  why.     There  was  a 
fellow    called  Cranley 
who    was   always   bothering    me  to 
show  him   a  tiger.     "  I   have  been 
twelve    years    in    India,"    he  said, 
"  and   never  set  eyes  on  one."  So 
I  took  him  with  me.    The  beat  was 


to  skirt  at  the  finish  a  natural  parapet  of 
rock  and  boulder  about  300yds.  long,  run- 
ning north  and  south.  To  give  Cranley  first 
shot  I  posted  him  near  the  northern  end 
of  the  parapet  close  to  a  narrow  slit  in  it, 
through  which  he  could  fire  at  anything 
passing  along  his  front  in  almost  perfect  safety. 
I  told  him  to  wait  till  the  ti°;er  was  broad- 


HE  SLIPPED 
CKOUCH 


OFF  THE  ELEPHANT,  RIFLE  IN  HAND, 
ING  DOWN  CLOSE  TO   HIS  FEET." 
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side  on,  and  then  to  fire.  If  his  shot  failed, 
the  beast  would  come  down  to  me  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  parapet.  Well,  on  came 
the  beaters,  and  when  I  judged  from  their 
shouts  that  they  were  well  past  Cranley's  post, 
and  no  shot  rang  out,  I  naturally  concluded 
there  was  no  tiger. 

"  'After  I  had  waited  a  little  longer,  this  con- 
clusion was  so  certain  that  I  went  round  my 
end  of  the  parapet  to  the  other  side  to  meet 
the  beaters  and  make  inquiries.     Just  as  I 


turned  the  corner,  what  should  I 
see,  about  50yds.  to  my  front,  but 
a  big  tiger  ?  I  pulled  up  with  a 
jerk,  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  and  we  stood 
looking  at  each  other  while  he  slowly  waved  his 
tail.  I  covered  him  with  the  rifle,  and  felt  my 
life  depended  on  his  dropping  to  a  single  shot. 
My  aim  was  too  unsteady  to  let  me  draw  the 
trigger,  so  I  lowered  the  weapon  and  stared 
spell-bound  at  the  enemy.  Again  I  raised  it, 
only  to  lower  the  rifle  as  before.  My  hand 
shook  ;  I  dared  not  fire.  A  third  time  I  drew 
a  bead  on  that  magnificent  head  between  the 
terrible  eyes  ;  but  it  was  no  use — I  had  not  the 
pluck  to  shoot.  Then  to  my  astonishment  and 
immense  relief  the  big  brute,  blinking  lazily, 
turned  round  and  moved  slowly  towards  the 


beaters,  who  by  this  time  were  within  150yds. 
of  him.  In  an  instant  I  was  back  round  the 
corner  of  my  parapet,  and  on  the  right  side  as 
the  beaters  turning  the  tiger  sent  him  on  again, 
past  my  entrance,  to  meet  the  fate  he  ought  to 
have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Cranley.  Talk 
of  funk — I  have  never  been  in  such  a  funk  before 
or  since  as  I  was  when,  glued  to  the  ground,  I 
faced  that  tiger  and  dared  not  fire.' 

"  '  Funk  you  call  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  most  wonderful  presence  of  mind,'  was  my 

reply;  'the  natu- 
ral impulse  was 
to  fire  and  be 
killed.  But  how 
about  Cranley  ? ' 

"  '  His  expla- 
nation was  weak 
but  honest. 
When  the  tiger 
passed  within  a 
few  feet  of  his 
post,  he  was  so 
impressed  by 
thoughts  of  his 
wife  and  children, 
that  he  laid  down 
his  rifle  and  hid 
his  face  in  his 
hands  ;  thereby 
leading  me  to 
believe  there  was 
no  tiger,  and  to 
leave  my  post  as 
already  related. 
I  never  heard  of 
his  going  out 
tiger  -  shooting 
again.  I  can 
answer  for  it  he 
did  not  go  with 
me.' 

"  '  Did  it  ever 
strike  you  as  a 
little  mean  to 
drop  your  noble 
foe  after  he  had 
spared  you  so 
magnanimously?' 
I  asked. 

"  '  Not  at  the 

time,'  he  replied ;  '  after  the  tiger  was  down 
that  thought  did  occur  to  me  for  a  moment, 
but  was  banished  as  too  absurdly  sentimental.'" 
This  anecdote  led  to  various  curses  being 
bestowed  on  the  unfortunate  Cranley,  and  a 
remark  from  a  certain  sportsman  that  no  man 
knows  how  he  will  feel  when  he  first  sees  a 
tiger  in  the  open,  and  thinks  he's  within  range  of 
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its  jaws.  There  was  a  man  in  that  veranda 
who  was  generally  reported  to  have  slain  over  a 
hundred  tigers,  and  him  we  petitioned  for  an 
original  yarn  at  first  hand  out  of  the  store  of  his 
experiences.    His  yarn  was  of  the  shortest. 

"  Once  in  the  days  of  my  youth  I  was  in  at 
the  death  of  a  tiger  with  two  other  men,  under 
circumstances  which  we  all  thought  worthy  of 
record  ;  so  each  of  us  agreed  to  write  an  account 
to  be  sent  to  different  newspapers.  When  we 
came  to  compare  our  accounts,  you  would 
never  have  supposed  they  referred  to  the  same 
adventure.  That  is  why  I  have  never  attempted 
to  tell  a  tiger  story,  and  I  am  now  too  old  to 
begin.  Still,  it's  good  fun  listening,  even  when 
the  name  of  the  author  is  '  Ben  Trovato.'  " 

In  saying  this, 
the  old  boy,  I 
feel  sure,  did  not 
mean  to  be  sar- 
castic at  the 
expense  of  the 
raconteurs  who 
had  preceded 
him,  and  who 
immediately 
began  to  give 
chapter  and 
verse  for  their 
statements.  He 
merely  expressed 
something  very 
like  a  truism. 

Veracious  men 
who  have  wit- 
nessed the  same 
scene,  from 
almost  the  same 
standpoint,  will 
differ  in  their 
description  of  it, 

sometimes  as  to  details  which  are  by  no  means 
unimportant.  Human  nature  is  liable  to  err 
in  tiger  stories  as  in  the  witness-box,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  observing  and  remembering 
accurately  in  moments  of  excitement  and  danger. 
Many,  many  years  ago,  I  knew  a  man  who  once 
saw  a  tiger  serenely  basking  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
under  a  hot  sun,  and,  taking  a  steady  aim,  shot 
the  brute  stone  dead  (as  he  thought)  with  a 
single  ball.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he 
fired  a  second  time  ;  then,  as  not  a  limb 
or  muscle  quivered,  dashed  forward  on  foot 
with  more  valour  than  prudence  to  survey 
his  prize.  His  native  shikaree,  having  vainly 
urged  him  to  wait,  followed  in  his  wake. 

The  next  thing  the  faithful  attendant 
remembered  clearly  was  seeing  the  tiger  stand 
upright  and  the  sahib  hanging  in  his  mouth  like 


a  bundle  of  clothes.  With  nothing  but  a  short, 
thick  spear  in  his  hand,  the  brave  fellow  rushed 
on  the  enemy  and  belaboured  it  so  fiercely  that, 
amazing  to  relate,  it  dropped  the  bundle  and 
disappeared  into  the  jungle  without  doing 
further  mischief.  The  mauled  officer  hovered 
between  life  and  death  for  three  months,  and 
the  doctor  who  attended  him  with  great  skill  told 
me  the  dressing  of  his  wounds  was  enough  to 
make  a  strong  man  faint  every  time  that  opera- 
tion had  to  be  performed.  The  poison  of  tiger 
fangs  and  claws  will  render  the  healthiest  person 
difficult  of  approach,  and  will  sometimes  finish 
off  an  unhealthy,  weakly  constitution  before  that 
stage  has  been  reached.  Shock  often  kills 
before  blood-poisoning  has  had  time  to  set  in, 


S   MOUTH   LI  I- 


especially  with  the  ordinary  run  of  natives  in 
India,  who  have  not  the  nerve  and  stamina  of 
the  European  to  resist  the  shock  of  having  been 

in  a  tiger's  grip.    Fortunately  for  L  ,  he 

pulled  through,  to  swell  for  many  years  the 
noble  army  of  generals  and  colonels  who  groan 
at  enforced  retirement  in  London  clubs,  till  they 
are  fit  for  nothing  else. 

The  point  and  wonder  of  the  story,  according 
to  the  version  of  it  which  lingers  in  my  memory 
after  six-and-thirty  years,  lay  in  the  tiger's  being 
successfully  routed  by  the  shikaree's  assault.  He 
could  easily  have  made  mince-meat  of  both  men, 
but  for  some  extraordinary  reason  did  not. 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it  ? "  I  asked  a 
famous  hunter  of  my  acquaintance,  shortly  after 
I  had  seen  a  hole  in  L— 's  side,  into  which, 
though  long  healed,  you  might  have  put  your 
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fist.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  tiger  with  two 
bullets  in  him  treating  his  foes  with  such 
clemency  ?  " 

"  Never,"  he  replied.    "  I  remember  L  

being  brought  to  his  house  nearly  dead,  and  a 
handsome  subscription  being  raised  for  the 
shikaree;  but  .my  private  belief  is  that  no 
bullet    ever   touched   that   tiger  —  though  I 

should   not   like   to   say   so  to  L  ,  who 

is  firmly  persuaded  to  the  contrary,  and  can't 
believe  he  missed  the  beast  clean.  From  what 
I  have  heard,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  tiger 

was  gorged  and  asleep  when  L          first  saw 

him,  though  I  can't  explain  why  he  did  not 
move  when  the  shots  were  fired.  It  seems 
pretty  clear  his  blood  was  not  up  to  boiling 

point  when  he  held  L         in  his  mouth  ;  he 

may  have  seen  or  heard  men  shouting  not  far 
off ;  he  was  evidently  impressed  by  the  audacity 
of  the  shikaree's  attack,  much  as  the  lion-tamer 


at  30yds.  At  any  rate,  I  never  heard  of  the 
tiger  being  tracked  by  blood-marks,  and  it  is 
certain  no  one  ever  found  his  skin." 

Oddly  enough,  several  years  after  this  escape, 

L  told  me  he  came  across  a  warrior  in  the 

smoking-room  of  a  Scotch  hotel,  who  accounted 
for  having  lost  an  arm  by  a  story  still  more 
thrilling  than  his  own.  He  had  wounded  a 
tiger  from  an  elephant,  the  tiger  charged,  the 
elephant  bolted  through  the  jungle.  To  save 
himself  from  being  brained  and  swept  off  by 
overhanging  branches  he  soon  caught  hold  of  a 
stout  one,  and  parted  from  the  elephant  as  it 
crashed  through  forest  too  thick  to  admit  of  his 
holding  on  with  any  hope  of  safety.  Then,  to 
his  dismay,  he  found  he  had  not  strength  and 
agility  enough  to  swing  himself  up  so  as  to 
sit  on  the  branch.  Looking  down,  he  discovered 
that  the  tiger  had  spotted  him  and  was  waiting 
below.     The  horror  of  the  situation  must  be 


"  HE  PARTED  FROM  THE  ELETHANT  AS  IT  CRASHED  THROUGH  THE  FOREST." 


in  a  cage  cows  by  a  bold  front  and  the  fury  of 
his  whip.  Altogether,  the  facts  are  strange 
enough,  without  supposing  the  beast  to  have 
gone  off  with   one   or   two   bullets    in  his 

body.     L          fancied   he   heard   the  thud 

of  the  bullets  ;  we  are  all  subject  to  such 
fancies,  and  disinclined  to  believe  we  can  miss 


left  to  the  imagination :  no  words  can  paint  it. 
How  long  he  dangled  in  the  air  he  never  could 
tell — it  seemed  to  him  an  eternity.  He  shouted, 
eased  one  arm,  then  the  other ;  then  hung  by 
both — till  at  last  exhausted  nature  gave  way  and 
he  dropped.  He  remembered  thrusting  one 
arm  into  the  tiger's  jaws,  and  then  lost  con- 
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sciousness.  His  life  was  saved  by  the  arrival, 
just  in  time,  of  a  friendly  barrel  held  close  to 
the  tiger's  head,  and  through  subsequent  ampu- 
tation of  the  mangled  arm  by  a  skilful  surgeon. 

Just  one  more  queer  tiger  story,  told  by  a 
superintendent  of  police  in  one  of  the  districts 
of  Northern  India.  On  my  expressing  a  desire 
to  hear  it,  he  held  forth  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  people  of  a  village  in  one  of  my 

districts  reported  to  H  ,  of  the  Civil  Service, 

that  a  tiger  had  just  killed  several  of  the 
villagers,  and  was  then  lying  near  the  village, 
and  implored  him  to  come  and  rid  them  of  the 
monster.  They  doubtless  looked  upon  him  as 
a  natural  champion,  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  of  the  chance,  like  most  Englishmen  in 
India,  of  a  little  excitement  with  a  spice  of  risk 
about  it.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the 
young  magistrate  was  nothing  of  a  sportsman, 
and  did  not  even  possess  a  gun  of  any  kind  ;  but 
on  hearing  their  ghastly  tale,  he  galloped  off  to 
their  village  forthwith. 

"  The  report  was  only  too  sadly 
confirmed  as  to  the  awful  havoc  com- 
mitted by  the  brute,  which  had  not 
eaten  any  of  his  victims,  but  was  said 
to  be  in  a  rice-field  close  to  the  village 
at  that  moment.  Hastily  borrowing 
a  carbine  from  a  native  policeman, 
a   most  wretched  weapon  at  best, 

H          hurried  to  the  rice-field,  out 

of  which  the  tiger  rose  as  he 
entered,    and    began   to   walk  off 

slowly.     H          fired  and  hit  him, 

and  then  followed  him  up.  Coming 
upon  him  suddenly,  the  tiger 
charged,  and  in  a  few  minutes 

poor  H  was  added  to  the 

list  of  victims. 

"  More  terri- 
fied than  ever 
by  this  awful 
tragedy,  the  vil- 
lagers  came  to 

me   to    implore  ^ 
assistance.     I  y3i  f*i 

went   over  to 

H  ,   of  the 

Opium  Depart- 
ment, and  we 
managed  to  get 
an  elephant,  but 
could  not  any- 
where find  a 
howdah,  so,  as 
a  last  resource, 
we  tied  a  table 
upside  down  on 

the  elephant  s  "we  were  projected  into  space. 


back  with  ropes  round  the  legs  of  the  table. 
It  was  not  a  very  secure  kind  of  arrange- 
ment, but  the  best  we  could  make  under  the 
circumstances.    A  good  many  hours,  about  five 

or  six  at  least,  had  elapsed  since  poor  H  's 

death,  but  on  arriving  at  the  village  we  were  told 
that  the  tiger  was  still  lying  on  his  body  ! 

"As  we  neared  the  place  the  tiger  rose,  and 
with  a  terrible  roar  came  straight  at  us.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  elephant,  which  straightly 
turned  tail  and  bolted,  pursued  by  the  tiger. 
We  had  not  gone  very  far  before  the  table 
began  to  work  loose,  and  the  certain  prospect  of 
being  thrown  violently  to  the  ground  with  the 
infuriated  tiger  on  the  top  of  us  being  anything 

but  cheering,  I  suggested  to  H  that  we  had 

better  fire  whilst  we  had  the  chance.  The  sort 
of  aim  we  could  take  can  be  imagined  when  the 
jolting  of  the  elephant,  superadded  to  the 
looseness  of  our  perch  and  the  bounding  of 
the  tiger,  is    taken   into   account.    Still,  fire 


we  must,  and  we 
pulled  trigger  to- 
gether just  before 
we  were  projected  into 

space,  H  on  one  side 

and  myself  on  the  other.  We 
were  both  dazed  and  badly 
shaken,  and  when  we  recovered 

we  found  that  H  had  been 

thrown  right  in  front  of  the  tiger, 
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which  was  dead,  one  or  more  of  our  bullets 
having  hit  him  in  a  vital  part.  Never  had  two 
men  a  narrower  shave." 

My  friend  continued  :  "  Even  the  most 
strictly  accurate  and  graphic  accounts  of  man- 
eating  tigers  in  India  fail  to  convey  an  adequate 
sense  of  the  awful  terror  which  these  terrible 
brutes  inspire  in  the  breasts  of  the  unfortunate 
villagers,  whom  they  haunt  like  evil  demons. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  tiger  or  leopard  attacks 
the  village  herds  more  or  less  openly,  and  the 
herdsman,  finding  that  the  enemy  will,  as  a  rule, 
retreat  on  being  shouted  at  with  vigour,  are  not 
in  bodily  fear  all  the  time,  although  I  have 
known  instances  of  the  herdsman  being  killed 
by  a  tiger  that  he  had  presumed  to  interrupt 
whilst  enjoying  a  meal  from  one  of  his  cattle. 
They  become 
more  dangerous 
when  they  have 
tasted  the  blood 
of  their  victim, 
and  are  not 
usually  disposed 
to  give  it  up  with- 
out fight. 

"  I  remember 
the  case  of  a 
survey  officer  in 
India  who,  being 
told  of  a  'kill' 
near  his  work, 
went  to  inspect 
it  unarmed.  The 
tiger,  disturbed  at 
his  meal,  rushed 
out  suddenly  at 
the  party,  and  in 
his  headlong 
flight  the  officer, 
most  fortunately 
for  himself, 
tripped  and  fell 
into  some  long 
grass  and  bushes. 
The  tiger's  atten- 
tion being  drawn 
to   the  natives, 

who  were  climbing  trees  like  monkeys  in  a 
hurry,  he  made  for  them,  allowing  the  officer 
to  crawl  away  in  fear  and  trembling  as  quietly 
as  he  could. 

"  But  in  the  case  of  the  man-eater,  everything 
is  different.  Having  discovered  his  power  to  kill 
the  genus  homo  more  easily  than  a  big  ape,  he 
takes  every  possible  advantage  of  it  at  every 
turn.  Neither  by  night  nor  by  day  are  they 
safe,  and  life  becomes  one  long  terror,  for 
whether  the  natives  are  working  in  the  fields, 


or  fetching  firewood  from  the  forest  or  water 
from  the  well,  they  know  not  at  what  turn  they 
may  be  seized. 

"  I  knew  of  one  man-eater  in  Mysore  that 
was  credited  with  over  500  victims,  and  Govern- 
ment offered  a  reward  of  500  rupees  for  his 
skin.  He  was  so  bold  as  to  think  nothing  of 
bounding  into  a  crowd  of  travellers  on  the  high 
road  in  daylight,  and  of  carrying  off  either  a 
pedestrian  or  the  driver  of  a  bullock-cart  from 
his  seat.  He  was  not  content  with  the  usual 
tactics  of  seizing  his  prey  outside,  but  used  to 
break  into  huts  to  get  at  them. 

"  Two  English  officers,  friends  of  mine,  who 
went  after  this  scourge  were  shown  a  hut 
outside  a  village  inclosure  where  a  poor 
Dher,  a  low-caste  man,  not  allowed  to  dwell 


HE   POT   HIS   HAND  SUDDENLY  ON  THE  MAN-EATER. 


within  the  village  precincts  for  fear  of  pol- 
luting them,  had  lived  with  his  wife  and 
infant.  He  was  blind,  and  one  night,  being 
awaked  by  a  strange  noise,  began  to  crawl  and 
grope  about  the  hut.  He  put  his  hand  suddenly 
on  the  man-eater,  which  had  pushed  the  door 
open,  killed  the  woman  and  child,  and  was 
drinking  their  blood  when  the  man's  hand  was 
laid  upon  him  !  Doubtless  suspecting  a  trap, 
he  bounded  out  of  the  hut  without  touching 
the  man.    What  a  picture  for  a  Landseer ! 
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"  But  amongst  the  multitude  of  such  stories,  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  following  bears  away 
the  palm  for  gruesome  horror,  and  its  truth  has 
been  confirmed  from  many  sources.  I  had  it 
from  a  relative,  the  owner  of  the  tea  estate  in 
Assam  where  it  occurred. 

"  S  B  was,  not  many  years  ago—and 

for  all  I  know  still  is — the  manager  of  a  tea- 
garden  in  Assam,  where  a  man- 
eater  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
off  the  estate  coolies  for  his  dinner, 
probably  finding  them  much  less 
trouble  than  a  deer  or  a  pig.  At 
last,  emboldened  no  doubt  by 
unhindered  success  in  obtaining 
victims,  he  took  to  carrying  off 
coolies  who  were  sleeping  in  the 
verandas  of  the  manager's  bunga- 
low. Many  traps  had  been  laid 
for  him,  the  bodies  of  his  victims 
poisoned,  watchers  with  guns  on 
the  look-out  over  the  killed  men, 
but  so  great  was  his  cunning  that 
he  had  escaped  them  all. 

"Everything  having  failed, 
things    had    become  desperate, 

and   B          and   some   of  his 

planter  friends  determined  to  sit 
up  for  the  tiger  in  the  veranda, 
with  native  blankets  disguising 
them  —  an  exceedingly  exciting 
business,  for,  be  it  remembered, 
no  lights  were  allowed,  and  the 
brute  cared-  nothing  for  numbers, 
so  that  his  appearance  might  be 
too  sudden  for  unsteady  nerves. 

"  One  of  the  planters,  after  they 
had  sat  a  long  time  in  breathless 
suspense,  entered  the  house  for 
something  that  he  wanted,  and 
whilst  looking  for  it,  was  startled  by  a  sudden 
terrible  uproar  in  the  veranda  which  he  had 
just  left.    Seizing  his  rifle,  he  rushed  out  to  find 
all  the  party  gone,  but  from  the  dark  tea-garden 

he  heard  the  voice  of  S          B  calling  out, 

in  agony  : — 

" '  Help  !  for  God's  sake  !  Help  !  The  tiger's 
got  me.    Help  !  help  ! ' 

"  Fixing  his  bayonet  he  ran  towards  the  spot, 
and  in  the  dim  gloom  made  out  the  outline  of 

the  tiger  dragging  B  ,  who  was  walking  by 

its  side,  his  hand  in  the  brute's  mouth  !  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  he  rushed  up  to  the 
tiger,  plunged  the  bayonet  into  its  side,  at  the 
same  time  pulling  the  trigger.    The  tiger  fell, 

releasing  B  ,  and  both  men  rushed  back  to 

the  house,  but  before  they  could  reach  the  steps, 


the  tiger  was  upon  them,  and  again  seized  poor 

B  ,  biting  and  clawing  his  back  and  shoulders 

in  a  terrible  manner.  It  was,  mercifully,  an  ex- 
piring effort,  for  the  brute  fell  dead  before  it 

could  kill  B  . 

"  It  then  transpired  that  the  tiger  had  stolen 
in  upon  the  watchers  like  a  shadow,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  and  had  seized  the  nearest 


WITHOUT  A  MOMENT  S  HESITATION   HE   RUSHED  UP  TO  THE  TIGER. 


one,  who  happened  to  be  B- 


,  by  the  hand, 
which  he  had  raised  to  defend  himself,  and  had 
commenced  to  drag  him  off.  In  his  agony  he 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  after  descending  the  steps 
of  the  bungalow,  was  actually  walking  off  with 
his  hand  in  the  tiger's  mouth,  to  be  devoured, 
when  his  friend,  by  his  courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  rescued  him  from  an  awful  death.  The 
other  watchers,  utterly  panic-stricken,  had  made 
for  the  nearest  door,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 

coolness  of  his  brave  rescuer,  B   would 

have  been  added  to  the  long  list  of  the  man- 
eater's   victims.      After    being   ill   for  many 

months,  B  recovered,  to  tell  the  awful  tale 

of  how  he  had  been  '  led  away  to  be  eaten.' " 

So  ended  my  friend's  yarn  exciting  enough 
in  all  conscience. 


A  Leap  of  a  Hundred  and  Twenty  Feet. 


By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 


All  about  the  national  pastime  of  Norway,  with  actual  instantaneous  photos.,  showing  the  ski-jumpers 
making  the  most  amazing  leaps  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  National  Festival. 

before  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  can  melt  those 
fairy  feathers  of  exquisite  crystals — so  pure  and 
clear  and  crisp  that  we  have  no  idea  of  its  per- 
fection in  England — the  entire  scene  is  sparkling 
white.  Later  in  the  day  shadows  fall,  the  crystals 
drop  from  the  trees,  round  whose  trunks  we 
find  the  most  wonderful  shades  of  blue  and 
purple,  for,  be  it  understood,    this    snow  — 
real  snow — is  not  dull  and  coldly  white,  but 
full  of  the  most  wonderful  colourings  — colour- 
ings so  exquisite  that 
no  artist's  brush  has 
ever   succeeded  in 
painting  Norwegian 
Nature  in  her  winter 
garb.     This  is  the 
real    Norway ;  not 
the  country  of  tourist 
and  summer  visitor, 
but  Norway  as  the 
natives  love  it  and 
best  understand  it. 
For  it  is  when  their 
beloved  country  is 
clothed  in   white — 
glistening    white  — 
that  the  Norwegians 
enjoy  their  Northern 
sports,  and  make 
use  of  the  blessings 
which  winter  vouch- 
safes to  get  through 
the  greatest  part  of 
their    year's  work. 
Snow  and  ice  prove 
veritable  God-sends 
in  a  land  where  the 
inhabitants  know 
how   to  appreciate 
their  value. 

Even  the  prosaic 
railway  engine  takes 
on  its  winter  garb, 
and  assumes  a  new 
character,  as  it  plods 
its  way  from  the 
South,  throwing  the 


HAT  "fact  is  stranger  than  fiction" 
is  an  old  saying,  and  yet  facts  con- 
stantly come  to  our  knowledge 
which  startle  us  amazingly,  even  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
A  jump  of  120ft.  is  one  of  them. 

Let  us  lift  the  veil  of  damp  and '  fog  which 
envelope  Britain  during  half  the  year,  and 
peep  into  another  land  from  which  only  a 
relatively  small  expanse  of  water  divides  us,  and 
where  the  tempera- 
ture in  winter  is 
usually  many  degrees 
lower  than  we  wot 
of.  Fifteen  degrees 
below  zero  is  not  at 
all  an  uncommon 
experience  in  Nor- 
way in  mid-winter; 
and  this,  be  it  re- 
membered, means 
47deg.  of  cold  ! 
This  sounds  terrible 
to  an  English 
mind  ;  indeed,  most 
persons  shudder 
when  they  hear  of 
it.  Nevertheless, 
strange  as  the  state- 
ment may  seem,  the 
cold  mentioned  is 
not  so  cutting  as 
that  of  an  ordinary 
winter's  day,  with  a 
biting  east  wind,  in 
dear  old  England. 

As  we  raise  the 
curtain  we  see  be- 
fore us  the  beautiful 
land  of  Norway,  all 
carpeted  in  white. 
Seven  or  eight  feet 
of  the  most  perfect 
snow  covers  the 
mountains.  It  has 
fallen,  as  usual,  dur- 
ing the  night ;  and 
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snow  in  lofty  walls  on  either  side  of  the  line. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  it  stacked  up  12ft. 
high  ;  and  these  very  barriers  have  their  uses 
— that  of  keeping  off  the  wind  and  holding  back 
the  too  impetuous  snow. 

Not  much  snow  falls  before  Christmas,  but 
after  December  it  conies  down  in  tons,  and 
its  condition  is  usually  at  its  best  and  deepest 
about  the  first  week  in  February — for  which 
reason,  as  a  rule,  the  first  Sunday  in  that  month 
witnesses  the  greatest  spectacle  Scandinavia 
boasts. 

We  all  know  the 
intense  excitement 
aroused  in  sporting 
circles  just  before 
the  Derby  Day ; 
then  let  us  picture 
the  even  wilder  ex- 
citement  that 
prevails  in  Scan- 
dinavia before  the 
great  Annual  Snow- 
shoeing  Competi- 
tion, at  Holmen- 
kollen.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child 
in  the  land  is  in- 
terested in  the 
"  Hop,"  or  leaping 
contest,  and,  there- 
fore, all  who  can 
take  the  opportunity 
of  wending  their 
way  to  Christiania 
about  that  time,  to 
see  the  famous  race 
for  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon of  the  ski-ing 
world,  won  by  the 
most  agile  of  their 
compatriots. 

"Ski"  have 
always  been  used 
in  Norway,  for  they 
are  the  only  means 
by  which  the 
peasants  in  the 
mountains  can  get 
about  during  the  months  of  snow ;  indeed,  so 
necessary  are  they,  that  these  queer  8ft. -long 
winter  shoes  stand  in  rows,  stuck  in  the  snow, 
outside  every  peasant's  homestead  ;  and  when 
the  farmer  leaves  his  door — be  it  only  to  go  as 
far  as  the  byre  to  milk  his  cows — he  slips  his  feet 
into  his  ski  to  compass  even  that  short  distance. 

Ordinary  walking  over  thick  snow  is  abso- 
lutely impossible;  one  may  sink  to  the  waist 
or  even   to   the   armpits,  to  say  nothing  of 


NAPJSEN   ON  SKI. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Szacinski,  Christiania 


the  wet  and  cold  of  the  experience ;  whereas 
the  skilobner  glides  along  the  surface  and 
arrives  at  his  destination  without  meeting 
any  drawback.  More  than  that,  he  doubles 
his  pace.  A  round  through  mountain  and 
valley  which  occupies  a  postman  six  hours 
in  the  summer  can  be  accomplished  in 
little  more  than  half  that  time  during  the 
winter,  when  bear  and  elk  are  the  only 
other  intruders  in  the  forest,  and  no  sound 
is  heard  but  the  cry  of  the  eagle  ! 

The  next  photo- 
graph reproduced 
in  this  little 
article  shows  no 
less  a  personage 
than  Dr.  Fridtjof 
Nansen  on  ski — 
on  which,  it  is  well 
known,  he  is  so 
expert  a  performer. 
Incidentally,  this 
most  interesting 
snap-shot  conveys 
an  excellent  idea 
of  the  way  in  which 
the  Norwegian 
speeds  over  the 
ground  on  the 
"national  imple- 
ments," supporting 
and  guiding  him- 
self with  the  staff. 

Ski  being  ab- 
solutely necessary 
to  the  very 
existence  of  these 
folk  • —  even  the 
small  children  go 
to  school  upon 
their  little  snow- 
shoes — they  ac- 
quire great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art 
of  using  them,  and 
every  village  has  its 
competition  for 
speed,  style,  or 
jumping.  In  the 
picture  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  we  see  a 
faithful  swain  helping  his  lady-love  to  take  her 
first  jump.  She  is  as  yet  not  quite  accustomed 
to  the  performance ;  her  hat  has  blown  up  in 
the  air,  and  experience  will  tell  her  that  her 
skirts  are  too  long.  Practice  in  skilobning,  as 
in  everything  else,  works  wonders;  and  although 
a  natural  aptitude  counts  for  much,  still, 
everyone  can  learn  almost  as  easily  to  go  on 
ski  as  to  master  a  bicycle. 
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{Photo. 


In  the  next  picture  three  friends  are  shown 
ready  to  run  a  race.  As  may  be  seen,  their  ears 
are  well  covered,  their  hands  are  enveloped  in 
thick  woollen  gloves,  which  have  only  a  thumb 
and  no  fingers,  for  warmth,  the  stocking  part 
coming  well  up  over  the  arm,  so  that  if  they  fall 
snow  will  not  enter  the  sleeve. 


The  great  necessity  in  such  Arctic  cold  being 
to  keep  the  extremities  warm,  the  competitors 
have  donned  enormously  thick  stockings  outside 
the  pliable  ski  boots,  which  are  stuffed  with  hay. 
Each  carries  his  steering-pole  (sometimes  two 
are  used),  and  at  the  given  word  off  they  start 
down  the  mountain  side.    Going  down  hill  is 


STARTING  A  RACE. 
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all  very  well ;  nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
than  the  gentle  glide,  nothing  more  exciting 
than  the  rapid  descent  of  a  mountain.  But, 
alas  !  although  the  down-hill  progress  is  prefer- 
able when  on  ski,  there  arrives  a  time  when 
ascent  has  to  be  faced,  and  then  great  are  the 
struggles  of  the  uninitiated. 

Ascending  requires  all  the  art  and  strength  a 
man  can  bring  to  the  struggle,  and  many  other- 
wise good  skilobners  never  become  very  proficient 
in  getting  up  mountains.  Most  men,  however, 
set  themselves  to  climb  the  hill  by  stretching 
their  legs  wide  apart  to. keep  the  ends  of  the  ski 
from  overlapping  ;  then  they  boldly  stamp  into 
the  snow,  so  that  by  the  time  they  reach  the  top 


be  a  short  but  steep  descent,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lies  a  lake — which  kindly  freezes  over  in 
winter  and  makes  an  arena  for  the  spectators — 
no  more  suitable  place  for  what  may  be  called 
the  Norwegian  Derby  could  possibly  be  found 
near  the  capital.  The  photograph  reproduced 
on  the  following  page  shows  the  Hill  of 
Holmenkollen  very  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  great  competition.  The  early  arrivals 
are  already  mustering  in  force.  It  is  to 
this  place  that  thousands  and  thousands  of 
spectators  wend  their  way  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  February.  The  students  and  young  folk  of 
the  town  all  journey  to  the  trysting-place  on 
ski,  and  then  take  off  their  own  long  wooden 
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a  plait  like  impression  is  left  showing  where 
their  feet  have  trodden. 

Women  turn  sideways,  stamping  up  in  that 
position  about  one  and  a  half  feet  at  a  time, 
bringing  the  ski  close  together  between  each 
step ;  but  it  is  a  troublesome  process  with 
either  sex.  Skilobning,  to  be  the  perfection  of 
enjoyment,  should  always  be  down  hill  ! 

The  cricketer  watches  his  favourite  game  with 
rapt  interest ;  the  football  player  is  intent  on 
a  match  ;  the  lover  of  horses  anxiously  awaits 
every  jump  at  a  steeplechase,  with  his  heart 
in  his  mouth — but  all  this  excitement,  and  even 
more,  seems  centred  in  the  spectators  who  go 
to  Norway's  great  annual  event. 

Holmenkollen  is  a  hill  situated  about  three 
miles  from  Christiania  ;  and  as  there  chances  to 


"shoes,"  and  stick  them  up  firmly  by  thousands 
in  the  snow.  These  wonderful  wooden  planks 
all  look  alike,  and  yet  no  skilobner  ever  makes 
a  mistake  when  he  requires  his  own  pair.  The 
more  elderly  and  steady  folk  come  along  on 
sledges.  There  is  the  Royal  sledge  which  has 
brought  the  King ;  there  are  the  professorial 
sleighs  standing  near  the  seats  set  aside  for 
the  University  ;  and  there  are  hosts  of 
smart  private  turn-outs,  with  jingling  bells  on 
their  horses  and  white  net-work  snow-guards 
intended  to  keep  the  crisp  morsels  from  being 
carried  up  into  the  faces  of  the  occupants  as  the 
champing  steeds  trot  briskly  over  the  hard 
ground.  It  is  indeed  a  miniature  Derby,  for 
there  are  likewise  the  peasants'  sledges — some- 
times  nothing  more   than  boxes  on  runners. 
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It  is  truly  a  day  of  rejoicing,  expectation,  and 
happiness. 

But  the  photograph  next  reproduced  conveys  a 
better  idea  of  the 
appearance  of 
the  Hill  of  Hol- 
menkollen  on 
"  Hoprend  "  day 
than  would  pages 
of  mere  descrip- 
tion. Here  you 
will  notice  that 
every  individual 
in  the  great 
crowd  is  on  ski. 
The  competitors 
are  ascending  in 
a  long  stream, 
and  rich  and 
poor,  sledge-folk 
and  "ski-ers," 
are  all  attention. 
One  may  easily 
judge  from  this 
photograph  how 
great  is  the 
slope  of  the  hill 
which,  in  con- 

Voi.  i.— 41. 


junction  with  the  extraordinary  skill  of  the 
operators,  alone  renders  possible  the  marvellous 
jumps   recorded   in    this   article.    For  weeks 
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village  lads  have  been  practising  for  the  great 
"  hop,"  and  such  a  scene  as  is  here  pictured  may 
be  seen  daily  in  the  homesteads  of  the  Norwegian 
mountains,  each  lad  hoping  he  will  become 
sufficiently  proficient  to  be 
chosen  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  village  or  valley. 

The  competitors  are 
nearly  all  between  twenty 
and  twenty-two  years  of 
age  —  for  they  are  not 
allowed  to  compete  while 
very  young,  the  strain 
being  considered  terribly 
severe.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  cannot  compete  when 
very  much  older,  since  by 
that  time  they  are  supposed 
to  have  lost  their  agility.  A 
bugle  sounds,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  appears  a 
man's  figure,  looking  small 
at  such  a  distance.  He 
rushes  down  the  sloping  hill 
until,  when  about  two-thirds 
of  the  way  down,  he  sweeps 
upon  a  kind  of  platform 
built  out  on  the  hill-side, 
and   thickly  covered   with      From  a] 


snow.  There,  in  some  wonderful  fashion, 
he  seems  to  double  himself  up,  and  then, 
with  arms  whirling  like  a  windmill, 
between  heaven  and  earth,  to  help  him 
to  keep  his  balance,  he  leaps,  apparently, 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death  !  For  two  or 
three  seconds  he  appears  poised  in  mid- 
air, and  then  he  lands  on  his  feet  amidst 
clouds  of  snow  which  rise  almost  like  white 
dust,  and  if  he  be  lucky  glides  away  to 
the  bottom  victorious. 

Such  is  the  angle  of  the  hill,  that  a 
man  who  jumps  90ft.  has  cleared  a  fall  of 
over  40ft.  ;  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
skilobner's  marvellous  alacrity  and  skill, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  from  7sec.  to 
9sec.  is  the  usual  time  employed  for  the 
whole  descent  of  something  like  150yds., 
including  the  final  wonderful  jump.  A 
"  hop  "  of  from  60ft.  to  70ft.  is  in  no  way 
remarkable  ■  80ft.  to  90ft.  is  still  spoken 
of  with  admiration.  Even  this  has  now 
been  beaten,  a  Norwegian  having  cleared 
io3I^ft.  He  was  a  boy  from  the  famous 
Telemarken  Valley.  Another  youth  of  six- 
teen and  a  half  years  accomplished  99ft.  ; 
but  the  longest  jump  ever  made  was  120ft., 
though  the  competitor  unfortunately  stum- 
bled after  he  had  landed  on  the  snow,  and 
therefore  could  not  hold  the  record  for  a 
clean  jump.  Such  a  spring  sounds  impossible, 
and  it  seems  yet  more  so  to  those  who  have 
played  at  the  game,  and  struggled  about  Norway 
in  winter  on  ski — yet  it  is  a  fact. 
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h  ^SMH-  Itero, 

By  Jaakoff  Prelooker. 

Editor  of  the  "  Anglo-  Russian"  Author  of  "  Under  the 
Czar  and  Queen  Victoria"  etc. 

How  a  Russian  hero  impersonated  an  Imperial  officer,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  the  deliverance  of  a  much-loved  comrade  in  Siberia. 
His  failure,  his  flight,  the  man-hunt,  and  the  final  tragedy. 


ETWEEN  1880  and  1890  I  lived  in 
Odessa,   and  was  in  Government 
service  under  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  being  at  the 
same  time  practically  the 
founder    and    leader    of  a  reform 
society  known  under  the  name  of 
"New  Israel.''   Following  the  Gospel 
advice  to  be 
"  wise  as  serpents 
and  harmless  as 
doves,"   I  suc- 
ceeded  in  not 
only  averting  the 
hostility  of  the 
police,  but  even 
in  securing  their 
good-will  and 
protection.  Con- 
sequently, while 
the  so-called 
"  byeluie  uzhasi " 
(white   terrors — 
or   police  raids 
at    night)  were 
raging  all  round, 
my   house  was 
not  suspected  in 
the  least  :  and  I 
could  therefore 
allow  political 
friends   to  hold 
debates  and 
councils  therein 
without  exposing 


JAAKOFF  PRE 
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myself  to  great  risk.  One  evening  we  had  a 
new  arrival  from  St.  Petersburg.  As  he  is  still 
in  Russia  I  cannot  give  his  real  name,  but  will 

call  him  Byesov- 
ski.  He  inquired 
of  me  whether 
all  present  in 
the  room  were 
thoroughly  trust- 
worthy friends.  I 
assured  him  they 
were,  whereupon 
he  shouted  : — 

"  Druzya,  mogu 
vam  soobshtchit 
khoroshiya  no- 
vosti"  ("Friends, 
I  have  good  news 
for  you  "). 

We  all  natur- 
ally became  very 
attentive,  and 
prepared  to 
listen.  The  times 
were  turbulent  in 
the  extreme,  and 
all  kinds  of  news 
eagerly  looked 
for. 

"  Muishkin 
udral!"("Muish- 
kin  has  escap- 
ed ! ")  cried  Bye- 
sovski. 

It  is  difficult 
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to  describe  the  effect  these  words  had  upon  the 
audience.  We  were  all  young  enthusiasts,  some 
actively  engaged  in  secret  political  warfare, 
others  like  myself,  though  not  exactly  identified 
with  the  propaganda,  yet  deeply  sympathizing 
with  the  propagandists  themselves  and  shielding 
them  whenever  possible.  The  name  of  Hypolyte 
Muishkin  was  sacred  to  us  all ;  and  we  knew 
that  at  that  time  he  was  working  as  a  political 
convict  in  the  mines  of  Kara.  We  at  once 
besieged  Byesovski  with  questions. 

He  could  not,  however,  give  details.  All  he 
knew  was  that  Muishkin  had  escaped  along 
with  seven  other  convicts, 
and  that  they  were  not  yet 
safe  from  recapture.  It 
transpired  that  Byesovski 
knew  Muishkin  personally, 
and  had  helped  him  in  one 
of  his  previous  escapes.  The 
moment  we  heard  this,  we 
begged  him  to  describe  the 
personality  of  Muishkin,  and 
tell  us  all  he  knew  about 
him. 

Muishkin  was  then  des- 
cribed to  us  as  a  fine-looking 
man,  with  a  magnificently- 
shaped  head  ;  a  beautiful, 
cultured  face  ;  strong  and 
resolute  features  ;  fearless 
and  almost  faultless  in  his 
moral  character  ;  fanatically 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Russian  people  ;  and  full  of 
resource  and  ingenuity  in 
diverting  the  vigilance  of 
the  police.  Than  Muishkin 
nobody  could  play  more 
skilfully  the  part  of  a  simple,  inoffensive,  and 
loyal  subject. 

Byesovski  told  the  following  story  :  Muishkin 
was  arrested  in  a  wretched  little  town  on  a 
charge  of  being  without  a  passport.  He  really 
possessed  one,  but  he  got  to  know  that  the 
police  were  on  his  track,  and  therefore  preferred 
to  destroy  the  document. 

The  local  prison  was  a  wretched  old  wooden 
structure  swarming  with  vermin,  which 
tormented  the  unhappy  prisoners  by  day  and 
night.  To  relieve  the  minds  of  the  sufferers, 
however,  it  was  the  custom  to  send  them 
periodically  to  the  local  public  bath  — of 
course,  under  the  escort  of  soldiers.  Now, 
the  Russian  bath  is  quite  a  national  institu- 
tion, and  to  take  it  at  least  once  a 
week  is  considered  almost  a  religious  duty. 
Fortunately  the  people's  bath  costs  only  one 
or    two    kopeikas    (about   a   farthing    or  a 


halfpenny),  but  the  bathers  must  bring  their  own 
"  rashkas  "  (wooden  tub  or  pail),  and  "  vyennik  " 
(a  broom  cut  from' the  bush  with  the  leaves  still 
upon  it).  With  this  latter  instrument  every 
bather  beats  and  rubs  himself.  The  bathing- 
rooms  as  a  rule  are  very  dimly  lighted.  Num- 
bers of  bathers  surround  the  one  or  two  available 
hot-water  taps,  waiting  their  turn,  pushing  one 
another,  and  swearing  and  shouting  in  a  dis- 
tracting way.  The  rooms  are  filled  with  steam 
and  are  always  overcrowded,  presenting  alto- 
gether a  diabolical  scene,  the  brutality  of  which 
only  an  eye-witness  can  fully  realize.  To  this 
bath,  then,  Muishkin  was 
taken,  accompanied  by  two 
soldiers  ;  and  he  at  once 
conceived  the  idea  of  making 
his  escape.  He  managed 
somehow  to  communicate 
his  plans  to  his  friends,  and 
Byesovski  arrived  in  the 
town  to  prepare  a  hiding- 
place  should  the  escape  be 
carried  through  successfully. 
Muishkin  himself  played  the 
part  of  a  most  obedient  and 
quiet  prisoner.  Once  when 
the  governor  passed  him  in 
the  prison  court -yard  he 
suddenly  cried  out,  "  Ai,  ai, 
pomogitye,  vashe  Blago- 
rodie,  ubyut,  ni  za  chto 
ubyut  !  "  ("  Help,  help,  my 
lord,  they  will  kill  me,  and 
that  without  cause  "). 

"Who  will  kill  you?" 
replied  the  governor. 
[Pkoto.  "  Why,  the  vermin,  my 
lord  ;  they  torture  me  more 
than  anybody  else,  and  are  making  my  life 
unbearable." 

The  governor  smiled,  apparently  amused  by 
the  comical  aspect  of  the  case.  Turning  to  a 
warder  he  said  : — 

"  Give  him  new  underclothes  and  an  over- 
coat." 

"  Spasibo,  vashe  Blagorodie,  kabi  v  baniu 
svesti?''  ("Thanks,  my  lord;  and  might  I  not 
be  taken  to  the  bath  at  the  same  time  ? ") 
Muishkin  was  persistent. 

This  request  was  granted,  and  Muishkin  at 
once  informed  Byesovski,  who  in  turn  arranged 
with  a  local  friend  (beyond  suspicion  in  the  eyes 
of  the  police)  to  take  a  bath  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  dressing  -  room  masses  of  men  were 
pushing  and  pulling  one  another  here  and  there, 
joking,  laughing,  and  swearing.  Some  were  just 
starting  to  go  to  the  washing  rooms,  whilst 
others  were  dressing  to  go  out ;  on  every  side 
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was  indescribable  disorder  and  confusion.  As 
the  bathers  undressed,  they  put  up  their  dress 
in  a  bundle,  placing  it  on  shelves,  on  the  floor, 
or  wherever  they  could  find  room. 

A  prisoner  brought  to  the  bath 
under  the  guardianship  of  soldiers 
was   no   uncommon   sight  in  that 


"  HELP,  HELP,  MY  LORD,  THEY  WILL  KILL  ME." 

primitive  little  town  ;  so  nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  the  three  official  visitors.  When 
Muishkin  was  brought  into  the  room  he 
noticed  his  friend  undressing  in  another  corner, 
and  tying  up  his  clothes  with  a  red  sash. 
Muishkin  undressed  also,  and  one  soldier  re- 
mained watching  his  clothes,  while  the  other 
soldier  likewise  undressed  and  followed  his 
prisoner  to  the  hot  room  with  the  intention  of 
taking  a  bath  himself.  In  the  confusion  and 
semi-darkness  which  prevailed  it  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  friend  to  take 
Muishkin's  place,  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  guard  who  was  bathing  had  his  head 
covered  with  a  mass  of  soapsuds.  Muishkin 
stole  quietly  and  resolutely  away,  and  in 
a  couple  of  minutes  was  clad  in  his  friend's 
dress.  Then  he  simply  decamped.  The 
friend  kept  on  washing  and  shampooing 
himself  until  he  thought  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  Muishkin  to  reach  his  hiding-place. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  dressing-room  and  at 
once  raised  an  alarm  that  somebody  had  stolen 
his  clothes.     Now,  the  soldiers,  who  change 


duty  in  the  prison  every  twenty-four  hours,  do 
not  know  the  prisoners  personally ;  naturally, 
then,  the  man  who  had  charge  of  Muishkin  soon 

got  confused,  and 
could  not  identify 
his  prisoner  among 
the  bathers.  An 
alarm  was  raised, 
but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Muishkin's 
prison  dress  alone 
remained,  watched 
by  the  disconsolate 
soldier  ;  but  there 
was  no  longer  any 
Muishkin  in  the 
building.  The 
friend  managed  to 
avert  from  himself 
all  suspicion  of 
complicity  in  the 
affair,  assuming  a 
haughty  air,  and 
threatening  to 
complain  to  the 
central  authorities 
in  St.  Petersburg  about  the  sending  of  com- 
mon prisoners  to  a  public  bath  !  To  the 
English  reader  the  whole  story  will  no  doubt 
seem  very  strange,  and  the  prison  regulations 
inconceivable ;  but  Russian  ways  are  incon- 
ceivable, and  the  life  of  prisoners  in  that  country 
depends  not  so  much  on  statutes  and  regulations 
as  on  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  governor. 
•  Muishkin  then  entered  as  a  student  into 
the  Technological  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  but 
soon  left  it  in  order  to  carry  out  a  desperate 
scheme  for  rescuing  the  famous  Russian  novelist 
and  political  economist,  Nicolai  Gavrilovich 
Tchernishevski,  who  was  at  the  time  pining  in 
the  wretched  town  of  Villuisk,  in  the  sub-Arctic 
province  of  Yakutsk,  Siberia. 

Tchernishevski  was  our  beau-ideal  and  our 
prophet.  We  drank  in  every  word  he  uttered 
like  a  new  revelation.  Many  would  have  given 
up  their  lives  for  his,  that  he  might  continue 
to  write  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Suddenly  the 
terrible  news  spread  all  over  Russia  that  Tcher- 
nishevski was  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
banishment  to  Siberia  for  life  !  It  transpired, 
from  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  trial,  that  no  definite  charges  whatever  were 
made  against  the  accused  author,  and  that  his 
arrest  was  effected  solely  on  account  of  an 
anonymous  letter  received  by  the  famous  Third 
Section  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Bureau,  in 
which  letter  the  writer  refers  to  Tchernishevski 
as  "  konovod  yunoshei  "  (leader  of  the  youth), 
and  "  khitri  sozialist  "  (cunning  socialist).  The 
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news  of  the  condemnation  of  the  beloved 
master,  on  the  ground  of  an  anonymous  letter, 
simply  infuriated  his  numerous  admirers,  and 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
rescue  him  on  his  way  to  Siberia.  Muishkin 
then  decided  on  a  wild  plan,  to  be  carried  out 
entirely  on  his  own  responsibility,  and.  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life  ;  and  from  that  moment  he 
began  his  new  and  strange  career,  full  of 
indomitable  pluck,  heroism,  and  dangerous 
adventure. 

A  number  of  years  passed  before  Tcherni- 
shevski's  friends  could  ascertain  exactly  which 
prison  in  Siberia  he  was  located 
in.  This  was,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  in  the  town  of  Villuisk, 
situated  in  the  wildest  part  of 
north-eastern  Asia  ;  and  Muish- 
kin's  plan  was  nothing  less  than 
to  disguise  himself  as  a  gen- 
darme, and  forge  Imperial 
orders  authorizing  him  to  bring 
over  the  prisoner  from  Siberia 
to  the  famous  fortress  of  Sch- 
lisselburg,  near  St.  Petersburg. 
The  scheme  was  really  not  sc 
staitling  as  one  might  think, 
as  the  Government  not  infre- 
quently shifts  important  political 
prisoners  to  safer  places  of  con- 
finement, and  the  local  authori- 
ties are  accustomed  to  hand 
them  over  to  special  envoys 
sent  direct  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  difficulties 
lay  more  in  the  details  of  the  enterprise — in  the 
large  pecuniary  means  necessary  for  the  double 
journey  to  and  from  Siberia,  at  a  time  when  no 
railways  were  known,  and  even  postal  and 
telegraphic  communication  were  lacking  over 
vast  regions.  These  difficulties  will  be  more 
fully  realized  when  I  state  that  the  province  of 
Yakutsk,  where  Villuisk  is  situated,  occupies  an 
area  about  thirteen  times  larger  than  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain — and  yet  Yakutsk  is  only  one 
of  the  nine  great  divisions  of  the  Asiatic 
possessions  of  Russia  ! 

To  venture  alone  on  such  a  journey,  with 
limited  means  and  with  such  a  mission,  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  on  every  hand,  is  certainly 
a  greater  achievement  even  than  that  of  Dr. 
Nansen  himself,  who  at  least  had  all  possible 
human  assistance,  and  had  to  fight  only  against 
the  blind  elements  of  Nature.  To  me  personally, 
therefore,  the  sight  of  humble  Hypolyte 
Muishkin  starting  on  a  journey  to  save  his  fellow- 
man,  with  a  few  hundred  roubles  in  his  pockets, 
and  with  documents  on  his  person  more 
dangerous  to  carry  than  the  most  combustible 
explosives  —  this   spectacle,  I   say,  impresses 
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me  more  than  anything  I  ever  read  or 
heard  of. 

Having  well  matured  his  plan,  Muishkin 
finally  set  out  for  Siberia  and  reached  Irkutsk. 
Here  he  pretended  to  be  in  search  of  work  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  several  gendarmes, 
whom  he  soon  charmed  by  his  intense  hatred  of 
all  revolutionists,  and  his  own  devotion  to  the 
Throne  and  the  Orthodox  Church.  So  cleverly 
did  he  play  the  part  of  a  most  loyal  subject, 
that  he  was  soon  given  the  post  of  a  subordinate 
officer  in  the  corps  of  gendarmes  !  Here  he 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  superiors  by  a 
scrupulous  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  he  obtained  a 
position  of  trust  which  gave 
him"  access  to  all  the  secret 
documents  and  seals  of  the 
office.  Having  familiarized  him- 
self with  all  the  ways  of  secret 
official  correspondence,  the 
daring  adventurer  actually  made 
up  an  order  to  the  governor 
of  Villuisk,  Captain  Zhirkoff, 
in  which  the  latter  was  informed 
that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
had  decided  to  transport  Tcher- 
nishevski  to  Blagoveshtchensk, 
on  the  Amur  River,  and  that 
he,  Muishkin,  had  been  sent 
to  take  charge  of  the  prisoner. 
What  preparations  Muishkin 
had  made  to  hide  himself  and  Tchernishevski 
after  he  got  him  is  not  known.  Apparently,  his 
intention  was  to  reach  Vladivostock,  on  the 
Pacific,  and  embark  on  a  steamer  bound  for 
America — a  tremendous  undertaking,  yet  less 
dangerous  than  the  route  westward  through  the 
whole  of  Siberia  and  European  Russia.  Muishkin, 
under  some  plausible  pretext,  now  resigned  his 
position  and  left  Irkutsk  with  the  best  wishes 
and  regrets  of  his  official  colleagues. 

Then  began  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
plot.  Would  he  be  able  to  play  successfully 
and  to  the  end  his  assumed  role  of  a  gendarme 
officer,  intrusted  with  such  an  important  mission? 
Would  everything  pass  off  smoothly  after  the 
prisoner  was  handed  over  to  him  ?  These 
anxieties  must  have  been  exceedingly  tormenting 
even  for  such  an  iron  character  as  our  hero. 
He  was  quite  alive  to  the  dangers  in  his  path, 
however,  and  after  leaving  Irkutsk  he  lingered 
for  some  weeks,  and  finally  set  out  for  Villuisk 
irrevocably  resolved  to  rescue  the  master  or 
perish  himself  in  the  attempt. 

Villuisk  is  situated  a  few  hundred  miles  west- 
ward of  Yakutsk,  and  is  a  forlorn  little  town 
inhabited  by  semi-savage  aborigines  in  addition 
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to  a  few  Russian  settlers  and  Government 
officials.  The  post  reached  the  place  once 
a   month  from   Yakutsk,  and   there  was  no 


HE  FAMILIARIZED  HIMSELF  WITH  ALL 
OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDS 


telegraphic  com- 
munication at  this 
time  —  that  is  in 
1875;  indeed,  I  am 
not  sure  whether 
there    is    any  at 

present.  Muishkin,  having  now  disguised  himself 
in  the  full  uniform  of  a  captain  of  gendarmes, 
engaged  post-horses,  and  assuming  an  important 
official  air,  drove  up  to  the  house  of  Captain 
Zhirkoff,  in  Villuisk,  introducing  himself  to  the 
latter  and  handing  him  the  forged  document 
directing  him  to  transfer  Tchernishevski. 

Captain  Zhirkoff  received  Muishkin  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  an  official  envoy  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  first  trying  minutes 
over,  Muishkin  began  to  feel  a  little  easier,  and 
did  his  best  to  conceal  his  agitation  by  talking 
in  an  easy  manner  about  political  prisoners 
generally. 

"  How  does  Tchernishevski  conduct  him- 
self ?  "  inquired  he. 

"Very  well,  indeed,"  replied  Zhirkoff;  "we 
have  never  any  trouble  with  him." 

"These  political  criminals  are  a  cunning  lot," 
went  on  Muishkin,  sapiently;  "you  must  never 
trust  them.  Thank  God,  they  are  now  crushed 
— altogether  crushed  ;  we  can  again  breathe 
freely.  You  know,  captain,  my  time  is  very 
limited,  and  the  sooner  you  can  arrange  my 
departure  the  better ;  indeed,  I  would  even 
start  for  Blagoveshtchensk  to-day,  if  possible. 
I  think  Tchernishevski  has  not  much  luggage  to 
take  with  him  ?  " 

"Oh,  no;   we  can  make  him  ready  in.  an 
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hour  or  so.  But  you  surely 
will  do  us  the  honour  to 
dine  with  us,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  Thanks  very  much,"  re- 
plied the  adventurer,  calmly: 
"  but  you  know  we  shall 
never  get  promotion  if  we 
think  of  dinners  first." 

Zhirkoff  wenttotheprison, 
and  he  apprised  Tcherni- 
shevski of  the  news  of  his 
transfer  to  another  place. 
How  he  received  this  news 
is  not  known,  but  no  doubt 
he  must  have  been  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  a  change. 

Something,  however,  made 
Captain  Zhirkoff  reflect  on 
the  whole  affair,  and  he 
suddenly  began  to  feel  sus- 
picious about  his  visitor. 
Some  say  Muishkin's  uni- 
form was  faulty,  and  Zhirkoff 
noticed  that  the  accelband 
was  attached  on  the  wrong 
side.  Mr.  Kennan  explains 
Zhirkoff's  distrust  by  the 
fact  that  Muishkin  appeared 
alone,  without  soldiers  or 
Cossacks  in  the  capacity  of 
body-servants.  A  commissioned  officer  never 
travels  in  Siberia  without  such  escort,  especially 
on  a  mission  to  take  charge  of  an  important 
political  exile.  Muishkin,  no  doubt,  was 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  with  him  a 
couple  of  accomplices  disguised  as  soldiers, 
but  this  meant  a  larger  expenditure  than  he 
could  afford. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  cause 
which  awoke  Zhirkoff's  suspicion,  he  decided, 
after  some  reflection,  not  to  part  with  Tcherni- 
shevski so  readily  ;  and  he  informed  Muishkin 
that  the  prisoner  would  not  be  ready  for  the 
journey  until  the  next  day.  Poor  Muishkin,  of 
course,  had  to  submit  ;  and  he  tried  to  keep  up 
a  cheerful  conversation  with  his  host,  though  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  terribly  uneasy.  It  must  be 
understood  that  governors  of  prisons  in  Russia 
are  not  chosen  from  among  the  most  charitably 
disposed  section  of  humanity.  During  the  night, 
Zhirkoff  made  up  his  mind  to  communicate  with 
his  immediate  chief,  Governor  Tchernyaef,  who 
resided  in  Yakutsk,  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles  from  Villuisk.  Assuming  an  air  of  extra 
politeness,  he  said  to  Muishkin  next  morning  at 
breakfast  : — 

"  I  hope  you  had  a  good  night's  rest  after  the 
fatigue  of  your  long  journey,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  you  may  have  a  good  rest  to-day,  too ;  as, 
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indeed,  Governor  Tchernyaef  is  very  strict  in 
political  matters,  and  I  have  concluded  it  would 
be  unwise  for  me  to  part  with  Tchernishevski 
without  his  direct  orders.  Anyhow,  I  must 
communicate  with  him  first." 

Muishkin  turned  ghastly  pale,  but,  controlling 
himself  with  a  great  effort,  he  replied,  coolly  : — 

"  I  should  have' thought  that  Imperial  orders 
superseded  those  of  a  governor,  and  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  would  never  ask 
the  sanction  of  subordinate  officers  for  his 
decisions." 

"  Certainly,  that  is  quite  so.  I  am  sure  that 
Governor  Tchernyaef  will  never  venture  to 
criticise  the  actions  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. But  you  must  enter  into  my  position  : 
I  have  a  wife  and  children,  and  the 
slightest  displeasure  of  his  Excellency 
would  ruin  us  all  for  life." 


THE  SLIGHTEST  DISPLEASURE  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  WOuI.D  RUIN  US 
ALL  FOR  LIFE." 


"  Then  what  do  you  intend  doing  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  will  send  a  courier,  on  horseback  at 
once  to  Yakutsk  ;  he  will  return  in  about  five 
or  six  days.  I  shall  have  done  my  duty,  and 
you  can  then  take  Tchernishevski  wherever  you 
like.    To  tell  you  the  truth,  no  other  prisoner 


gives  me  so  much  anxiety,  and  I  would  indeed 
be  thankful  for  his  removal.  The  man  himself 
behaves  well  enough,  but  you  see  he  is  so  much 
beloved  By  the  younger  generation,  and  the 
Government  considers  him  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  Nihilists.  The  responsibility  of  taking 
care  of  him  is  really  too  great  for  me." 

Muishkin  understood  that  no  arguments  on 
his  part  would  be  of  any  use — that  Captain 
Zhirkoff  was  a  man  who,  according  to  the 
Russian  saying,  "  Eats  his  own  teeth."  The 
great  question  for  our  conspirator  now  was  how 
to  save  himself.  After  a  minute's  reflection  he 
said  : — 

"  Well,  captain,  your  decision  does  much 
honour  to  your  sense  of  duty,  and  it  will  give 
me  much  pleasure  to  tell  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  of  your  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion ;  and — who  knows  ? — you  may  soon 
get  promoted  to  an  important  post  in 
European  Russia.  As  to  Governor 
Tchernyaef,  instead  of  waiting  here  for 
his  reply,  I  prefer  to  go  to  Yakutsk 
myself,  and  make  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  his  Excellency.  I  must  not  lose 
any  more  time,  but  wish  my  horses  to 
be  ready  at  once."  Poor,  bungling 
Muishkin  ! 

"  That  shall  be  attended  to  imme- 
diately. At  the  same  time,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  send  with  you  a  couple 
of  Cossacks,  as  it  is  not  customary  in 
this  region  for  an  Imperial  commissioned 
officer  to  travel  without  an  escort." 

To  decline  this  proposition  was  impos- 
sible ;  it  would  have  meant  immediate 
arrest.  So  Muishkin,  with  a  suave  smile, 
replied  : — 

"Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  It 
is  most  kind  of  you  to  be  so  thoughtful 
in  every  respect.  I  do  not  myself  like 
these  escorts  very  much,  but  in  these 
regions  their  services  are  certainly  most 
valuable." 

Thus  Muishkin  set  out  for  Yakutsk 
accompanied  by  two  powerful  Cossacks. 
Our  hero  himself  was  strongly  built,  but 
he  knew  it  would  have  been  madness 
to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  his  companions 
in  open  fight.    At  the  same  time  it  was 
clear  that  the  two  Cossacks  had  received 
strict  orders  to  watch  him,  and  in  no 
way  to  allow  him  to  get  out  of  their  sight. 
All  three  travellers  were  armed  with  swords  and 
revolvers,  and   Muishkin   began   to  plan  his 
escape  if  possible  without  a  bloody  struggle. 

They  left  Villuisk  on  the  7th  (19th)  of  July, 
and  their  way  to  Yakutsk  lay  through  imposing 
primeval  forests,  gigantic  mountains,  and  all  the 
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wild  and  beautiful  scenery  through  which  the 
Villui  and  the  Lena  Rivers  roll  their  waters  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Nothing  like  the  natural 
charm  of  those  regions,  almost  untrodden  by 
human  feet,  can  be  witnessed  in  Europe.  The 
mountains  echo  more  frequently  to  the  howling 
of  bears  and  wolves  than  to  the  voices  of  human 
beings.  Woe  to  the  lonely  traveller  who  has 
lost  his  way  in  this  dreary  wilderness. 

And  yet  it  was  here  that  Muishkin  planned 
an  escape,  where  the  nearest  human  abode  was 
hundreds  of  miles  away  in  the  unknown 
distance.  It  was  clear  that  his  only  chance  of 
saving  his  life  was  during  this  journey  while  he 
had  only  to  deal  with  two  guards.  For  surely, 
the  moment  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
Governor  of  Yakutsk,  his  escape 
would  become  impossible.  There 
was  one  ray  of  hope  still  left  for 
him,  however  :  namely,  to  try  to 
play  some  game  with  Governor 
Tchernyaef.  He  might  represent 
himself  simply  as  a  Government 


hearing  that  he  had  important  papers  which  he 
was  instructed  to  deliver  in  Yakutsk  if  possible 
before  their  arrival.  It  was  now  clear  that  the 
game  was  lost,  and  that  a  desperate  attempt  to 
escape  must  be  made  before  they  reached 
Yakutsk. 

To  describe  all  the  details  of  the  escape  is 
impossible.  He  naturally  chose  a  moment  when 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  wood  border- 
ing the  River  Lena,  and  here  he  dashed  precipi- 
tately into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  hotly 
pursued  by  the  two  yelling  Cossacks,  who  fired 
several  times  at  the  fugitive,  but  missed  their 
aim.  One  Cossack  continued  the  pursuit  and 
was  almost  upon  the  fugitive,  when  Muishkin 
turned  and  fired,  wounding  him  badly.  The 
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officer  with  some  mission  who,  passing  by 
Yakutsk,  had  deemed  it  his  pleasant  duty  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  governor  of  the  province. 
He  would  not  mention  anything  about 
Tchernishevski,  and  would  leave  the  governor 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  simply  disappear  from 
Yakutsk. 

This  plan  seemed  at  first  quite  feasible — the 
more  so  because  Governor  Tchernyaef  could 
not  know  anything  of  what  had  happened  in 
Yilluisk.  To  his  despair,  however,  in  a  few 
hours  after  he  left  the  town,  his  party  was  over- 
taken by  another  Cossack  courier,  who  stopped 
only  for  a  few  minutes  to  talk  to  his  colleagues, 
and  then  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  Yakutsk. 
The  third  Cossack  told  them  in  Muishkin's 


desperate  man  then  made  good  his  escape  into 
the  wilderness. 

His  position  then,  however,  is  easier  imagined 
than  described.  During  the  day  it  was  warm 
enough,  but  at  night  the  damp  and  cold  were 
wretched  in  the  extreme,  though  it  was  the 
height  of  the  summer  season.  As  soon  as  the 
despairing  Cossacks  returned  to  Villuisk,  Captain 
Zhirkoff  organized  a  tremendous  oblava,  or 
hunting  expedition,  in  which  he  engaged  not 
only  all  the  soldiers  at  his  command,  but  also 
numbers  of  natives,  promising  a  big  reward  to 
anyone  who  would  capture  the  fugitive  and 
bring  him  in  alive  or  dead.  Muishkin  was 
finally  found  more  dead  than  alive  from  hunger, 
cold,  and  exhaustion,  and  the  Central  Govern- 
ment was  at  once  communicated  with.  After 
several  months  of  imprisonment  in  Irkutsk, 
Muishkin  was  returned  to  European  Russia  and 
incarcerated  in  the  terrible  fortress  of  Petropav- 
lovsk,  there  to  wait  his  trial. 

The  maddening  effect  of  confinement  in  that 
fortress  is  too  well  known  to  require  description 
here.  Muishkin  was  frequently  put  into  a 
strait  -  jacket,  or  chained  to  his  bed,  his  cries 
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on  such  occasions  terrifying  the  other  prisoners 
in  the  cells  near  him.  In  this  place  he  lay 
for  about  three  years,  when  finally  he  was 
tried  with  other  political  offenders  in  the  famous 
"  Process  of  the  193,"  which  lasted  from  October 
18th,  1877,  till  January  23rd,  1878. 

Muishkin  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal 
servitude,  with  deprivation  of  all  civil  rights,  and 
was  incarcerated  in  the  prison  at  Kharkoff.  Of 
that  prison  even  an  official  report  presented  by 
the  Government  Sanitary  Inspector,  Professor 
Dobroslavin,  says  that  it  was  not  fit  for  human 
habitation.  Here  the  political  prisoners  simply 
went  out  of  their  minds,  or  succumbed  to  in- 
fectious diseases.  Muishkin  with  inexhaustible 
energy  began  to  plan  means  of  escape,  and  with 
his  own  hands  and  a  piece  of  board  started  to 
dig  a  tunnel  under  the  prison  wall !  This  he 
did  during  the  night,  leaving  a  dummy,  which  he 
somehow  managed  to  make  up,  lying  in  his 
place  on  the  sleeping  nara,  or  platform,  in  case 
an  officer  should  look  into  the  room  during  his 
absence.  Pegging  away  at  this  work  for  weeks 
and  months,  he  finally  brought  his  mining 
operations  nearly  to  an  end,  when  he  remem- 
bered that  if  he  escaped  in  his  prison  garments 
he  would  probably  be  arrested  again  by  the  first 
policeman  he  met.  It 
was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary  to  contrive 
somehow  to  prepare 
another  dress,  which 
he  finally  made  for 
himself  out  of  some 
old  cloth  he  man- 
aged to  get  hold  of. 

At  last  all  the 
preparations  were 
complete,  when,  as 
fate  would  have  it, 
a  warder  entered 
the  cell  while  Muish- 
kin was  down  in  the 
tunnel.  He  shouted 
to  the  dummy  to 
wake  up,  discovered 
the  trick,  and  raised 
an  alarm.  Poor 

Muishkin  was  then  dragged  out  of  his  hole  and 
put  into  a  more  secure  cell.  There  was  now  no 
more  hope  of  another  escape,  and  in  his  utter 


misery  and  despair,  fearing  he  would  become 
insane  like  many  of  his  comrades,  he  decided 
to  die.  But  even  to  commit  suicide  was  not 
an  easy  matter.  He  therefore  made  up  his 
mind  to  commit  some  offence  which,  according 
to  Russian  law,  would  be  punished  with  death. 
With  this  object  he  desired  to  be  taken  on  a 
Sunday  to  the  prison  church  for  devotion.  This 
was  granted  to  him,  and  at  a  favourable 
opportunity  he  struck  the  governor  of  the 
prison  full  in  the  face  in  the  middle  of  the 
service,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
prisoners  and  officials.  But  to  his  dismay  he 
was  already  regarded  somewhat  as  a  madman, 
and  the  deliberate  offence  had  no  consequences 
whatever. 

Muishkin's  subsequent  adventures  would  fill 
a  volume.  More  hair -breadth  escapes  over 
walls  and  through  subterranean  tunnels  ;  more 
man-hunts  and  recaptures.  At  last,  unutterably 
weary  of  life,  the  wretched  man  struck  the 
Governor  of  Schuselburg  in  the  face,  and  this 
brought  the  dread  favour  he  sought.  One  dull 
day  in  the  autumn  of  1885  he  was  court- 
martialled  and  shot  for  the  offence  within  the 
precincts  of  the  gloomy  fortress.  And  that  was 
the  end  of  Muishkin. 


Picturesque  Petroleum. 


By  George  Humphrey. 


A  revelation  to  the  ordinary  citizen.  Snap-shots  of  copious  wells  that  spout  petroleum  high  into 
the  air,  and  of  oil-wells  on  fire,  with  graphic  descriptions  of  the  wonderful  oil  regions  of  the 

Caucasus  and  America. 
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MALL  wonder  that  fire-worshippers 
of  ancient  Persian  times  should  have 
made  thousands  of  pilgrimages  to 
Baku,  the  desert  region  of  eternal 
flame.  Here  lingered  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  light ;  here  stood  their 
natural  altars,  blazing  with  prodigal  brilliancy, 
and  illuminating  the  Oriental  robes  of  the  priests 
of  Zoroaster  as  they  bent  in  admiration  before 
the  flaring  flames.  For  centuries  they  had  come 
to  this  deserted  spot,  returning  periodically  for 
their  devotions,  and  then  dying  away,  as  thou- 
sands of  their  sect  had  died  before  them.  Yet, 
all  the  time,  the  lights  kept  burning,  and  are 
burning  to  this  day. 

But  what  a  change  has  time  wrought.  Baku, 
which  used  to  be  an  arid  spot,  sparsely  inha- 
bited, and  containing  little  of  interest  to  the 
ordinary  traveller,  is  now  one  of  the  busiest  of 
the  world's  great  business  centres.  The  change 
has  been  wrought  by  the  action  of  the  modern 
commercial  spirit  on  the  resources  of  Nature, 
and  by  the  development  of  civilization. 

It  would  be  interesting  could  we  go  into 


detail  regarding  the  part  which  these  remarkable 
oil-wells  have  played  in  ancient  history  and 
religion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  Baku 
and  the  surrounding  country  lying  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Caucasia  are  as  old  as 
fire-worship  itself,  which  dates  beyond  the  days 
of  Cyrus.  It  is  historically  known  that  the 
pilgrimages  were  in  full  swing  before  the  con- 
quest of  the  Saracens,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Apsheron  is  famous  in  this  connection.  Ateshga, 
or  "  the  place  of  fire,"  situated  on  the  peninsula, 
is  still  looked  upon  as  sacred  by  the  Ghebers, 
although  the  place  where  a  temple  once  stood  is 
now  pre-empted  by  enormous  petroleum  estab- 
lishments. 

If  the  sight  of  the  burning  oil  which  flamed 
upon  the  temple  of  Ateshga  exercised  a  life-long 
spell  upon  the  imagination  of  the  Ghebers,  the 
sight  of  a  burning  oil-well  at  the  present  day 
exercises  a  like  spell  upon  the  modern  mind.  It 
is  in  reality  a  sight  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  picture 
which  we  reproduce  on  this  page  of  a  fire  at 
Baku  may  well  stir  the  dullest  brain  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  such  a  con- 
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flagration.  The  burning  oil  ascending  rapidly 
in  a  V  -  shaped  mass  blazes  with  a  tre- 
mendous roar,  and  enormous  masses  of  curl- 
ing smoke  ascend  quickly  to  the  sky,  darkening 
the  landscape.  One  would  think  that  at  such 
a  moment  the  district  would  be  dotted  by 
fleeing  and  terror-stricken  citizens  ;  but  here, 
in  our  photograph,  we  find  a  handful  of  men 
and  women  gazing  placidly  upon  the  photo- 
grapher while  he  per- 
forms his  work,  and 
neglecting  the  more 
brilliant  spectacle 
behind.  Great  and 
destructive  fires, 
however,  have  occa- 
sionally happened, 
the  loss  of  valuable 
oil  being  almost 
beyond  belief.  In 
1887,  14,000  tuns  of 
naphtha,  stored  in 
tanks,  were  con- 
sumed in  a  fire  which 
lasted  five  days.  The 
tanks,  it  may  be 
added,  are  frequently 
fired  by  lightning  or 
other  accident. 

The  abundance  of 
Nature's  gift  is  strik- 
ingly shown  by  the 
photographs  chosen 
for  this  article. 
Take,  for  instance, 
the  interesting  illus- 
tration on  this  page, 
which  shows  a  huge 
cloud  of  liquid 
shooting  into  the 
sky  from  one  of 
the  oil-wells  in  the 
possession  of  the 
European  Petroleum 
Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Gros- 
ney.  Our  illustra- 
tions   have  been 

kindly  lent  to  us  by  this  company,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  companies  operat- 
ing in  Caucasia.  Such  effects  are  commonly 
seen  on  the  tapping  of  a  new  well.  Up  rises 
with  surging  velocity  the  huge  column  of  oil, 
scattering  itself  with  wasteful  liberality  over  the 
surrounding  land.  The  liquid  fairly  oozes  from 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  derrick,  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  stop  it.  At  the  base  of  this 
illustration  you  may  note  some  of  this  waste 
product,  and  in  the  illustrations  on  the  next  two 
pages  we  notice  the  formation  of  remarkable 


OIL-WELL  AT  GROSNEV,  IN  THE  NORTHERN  CAUCASUS 

From  a  Photo. 


lakes  of  oil.  In  September,  1886,  a  well  tapped 
in  the  ordinary  manner  began  to  spout  with 
such  extraordinary  force  that  it  deluged  the 
whole  district.  For  a  time  the  inhabitants 
were  terror  stricken,  and  for  eight  days  the  out- 
flow continued,  finally  reaching  a  daily  output 
of  11,000  tuns.  Another  fountain  broke  out  in 
March,  1887,  and  rose  to  a  height  of  350ft., 
leaving  an  enormous  petroleum  lake  as  a  gua- 
rantee of  its  impetu- 
osity. One  might 
think  that  these 
lakes,  by  the  way, 
would  be  constant 
menaces  to  the  in- 
habitants on  account 
of  their  inflamma- 
bility, but  it  is  said 
that  petroleum  in  a 
crude  state  needs 
only  to  be  exposed 
to  the  open  air  for  a 
short  time,  when  a 
torch  of  fire  may  be 
safely  thrown  into 
its  midst.  Near  the 
oil  lakes  of  Balak- 
hani  it  is  no  unusual 
sight  for  men  to  be 
seen  doing  this  for 
fun.  In  summer 
time  the  inflammable 
parts  of  the  petro- 
leum are  particularly 
volatile,  and  a  few 
days'  exposure  often 
results  in  a  reduction 
of  its  gravity  from 
10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  development 
of  the  petroleum 
industry  in  Russia, 
the  establishment  of 
the  enormous  der- 
ricks which  we  see 
scattered  through- 
out this  article,  the 
establishment  of  steamship  lines  and  pipe- 
lines to  carry  this  valuable  product  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast,  have  been  due  princi- 
pally to  the  three  brothers  Nobel.  They  have 
made  both  fame  and  riches  out  of  their  enter- 
prise, and  the  difficulties  which  they  have  over- 
come have  been  enormous.  To  tell  the  whole 
story  of  their  careers  would  require  a  book. 
Be  it  said,  however,  that  Ludwig  Nobel,  and  his 
brothers  Robert  and  Alfred,  established  a 
refinery  at  "  Black  Town,"  in  Baku.  At  that 
time  the  method  of  transporting  oil  was  by 
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barrels — a  method  as  costly  as  it  was  old  and 
wasteful.    Robert  Nobel  conceived  the  plan  of 


building  a  pipe-line,  which 
eventually  cost  over 
^10,000,  and,  amidst 
great  opposition,  carried 
out  the  plan  successfully, 
to  the  astonishment  of  his 
antiquated  opponents. 
To  -  day  the  country  is 
threaded  with  these  enor- 
mous pipes,  and  the  old- 
time  mode  of  conveyance 
is  rarely  tried. 

When  the  wells  burst, 
and  cannot  be  controlled, 
the  oil  spreads  extensively 
over  the  surrounding  land, 
and  is  then  drained  into 
specially  constructed  reser- 
voirs, where  it  is  afterwards 
refined  —  not,  however, 
until  considerable  loss  of 
oil  has  been  experienced. 
We  may  note  these  reser- 
voirs in  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

A  word  or  two  more 
regarding  the  primitive 
method  of  transportation. 
Large  numbers  of  natives 
were  employed  to  trans- 
port the  fluid  on  camel- 
back,  and  it  is  said  that  they  used  to  make 
^15,000  yearly  out  of  one  concern  alone.  The 
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pipe  system  threw  the  natives  for  the  time  being 
out  of  employment,  and  their  spleen  was  vented 
on  the  metal  pipes.  In  order  to  avoid  this, 
Mr.  Nobel  constructed  a  number  of  small 
brick  watch-towers  a  few  hundred  yards  apart, 
in  each  of  which  a  man  was  kept  to  protect  the 
pipes  by  driving  off  the  infuriated  and  short- 
sighted workmen.  Traces  of  this  bitterness  still 
remain,  but  the  majority  of  the  workmen  have 
bent  to  fate,  and  now  find  a  blessing  in  the 
increased  output  of  oil  which  modern  inventive 
genius  and  appliances  have  stimulated. 

Another  of  the  im- 
provements made  by 
the  Nobels  was  the 
introduction  of  the 
petroleum  steamer — 
specially  constructed 
boats  for  carrying  oil 
in  bulk  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  There  are 
now  over  a  hundred 
steamers  of  this  sort 
connected  with  the 
Baku  trade.  Each 
steamer  contains  an 
elaborate  system  of 
water-tight  compart- 
ments which  keep 
the  cargo  in  safe  and 
perfect  condition, 
and  the  great  success 
which  attended  the 
trip  of  the  first 
steamer  some  years 
ago  immediately 
stimulated  the  con- 
struction of  the  pre- 
sent Nobel  fleet. 

The  petroleum  of 
commerce  is  virtually 
provided  by  two 
countries  only  — 
Russia  and  the 
United  States  —  the 
supplies  from  Galicia, 

Roumania,  and  Canada  being  but  trifles  com- 
pared with  the  total  output.  In  America,  the 
history  of  petroleum  and  its  discovery  is  fraught 
with  delightful  anecdote  and  remarkable  inci- 
dent. It  is  said  that  the  first  man  to  drill  an 
oil-well  in  the  United  States  was  led  to  do  so 
from  looking  at  a  bottle  of  "  American  oil." 
Brine-wells,  it  seems,  often  produced  petroleum, 
and  those  who  bottled  the  oil  for  medicinal 
purposes  ornamented  their  labels  with  a  derrick 
and  other  paraphernalia  of  an  oil-well.  The 
scenes  attending  the  discovery  of  a  new  oil 
district  are,  moreover,  quite  on  a   par  with 
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those  attending  the  discovery  of  gold.  The 
district  becomes  filled  with  a  floating  population, 
promising  territory  is  greedily  snapped  up, 
brawls  ensue,  oil  bursts  bountifully,  riches  are 
made  in  a  minute,  and  prosperity  seems  trium- 
phant. Then  succeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
thinning  out  of  the  unlucky,  the  gradual  aban- 
donment of  poor  claims  for  better,  the  rotting  of 
the  derricks,  and  the  complete  depopulation  of 
the  district  that  once  rang  with  the  sound  of 
voices  and  the  clink  of  tools.  Such  a  career, 
for  instance,  belonged  to  Pithole  City,  which, 

next  to  Philadelphia, 
was,  in  1865,  the 
second  largest  post- 
office  in  Penn- 
sylvania. To  -  day, 
fields  of  corn  and 
timothy  cover  the 
abandoned  wells,  and 
the  once  busy  city 
has  fallen  into  decay. 

The  amount  of  oil 
in  the  Caucasus,  par- 
ticularly at  Baku  and 
Grosney,  is  so  enor- 
mous that  the  loco- 
motives and  steam- 
ships of  the  country 
find  it  extremely 
profitable  to  use  the 
waste  product  of  pe- 
troleum instead  of 
coal  or  wood  for 
their  motive  power. 
It  may  be  interesting, 
also,  to  note  here  that 
the  commercial  im- 
portance of  petro- 
leum, and  its  value 
to  both  country  and 
company,  are  practi- 
cally shown  by  the 
huge  number  of 
varied  forms  in 
which  it  is  prepared 
for  and  sold  on  the  market.  To  say  nothing 
of  its  use  for  illumination  and  lubrication, 
toilet  articles,  such  as  pomatum,  cold  cream, 
soap,  healing  salves,  etc.,  are  manufactured  in 
enormous  quantities.  The  catalogue,  moreover, 
would  be  quite  incomplete  without  mentioning 
the  millions  of  bald-headed  men  who  have 
found  petroleum  a  boon  and  a  blessing  in  the 
resuscitation  of  their  moribund  hair. 

The  supply  is,  in  fact,  so  great  that  the  oil 
may  even  at  certain  times  be  seen  on  the  surface 
of  the  Caspian.  Mr.  Charles  Marvin,  whose 
very  valuable  book,  "  The  Region  of  Eternal 
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Fire,"  gives  in  com- 
plete detail  the 
fascinating  story 
of  Baku  and  its 
neighbouring 
districts  from  the 
earliest  times  to 
the  present,  says 
that  "  the  water 
of  the  Caspian  is 
clear,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the 
year  maintains  the 
temperature  that 
suits  most  people's 
tastes.  There  are 
only  two  drawbacks 
— the  bay  is  so  full 
of  fish,  that  one 
never  loses  the  im- 
pression that  he  is 
in  an  aquarium  ;  and 
when  the  wind  lies 
in  a  particular 
direction  it  blows 
inland  the  oil 
spouting  up  to  the 
surface  outside, 
causing  a  black 
scum  to  gather  on 
the  top  of  the 
water,  and  preventing  bathing  for  a  day  or  two.'-' 
Oil  was  recently  discovered  in  Los  Angeles, 


CURIOUS  EFFECT  PRODUCED 

From  a 


California,  and  the 
result  is  shown  in 
our  concluding 
illustration.  It 
will  be  hard  to 
realize  that  the 
district  shown  in 
the  photograph, 
with  its  countless 
derricks,  was  once 
a  residential  portion 
of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in 
the  United  States. 
One  man  discovered 
oil  in  his  garden, 
and  put  up  a  der- 
rick— the  signal  for 
a  grand  rush  for 
derricks.  Property- 
went  up  with  a 
bound.  Men  who 
lived  near  the  oil- 
belt  converted  their 
beautiful  back 
gardens  into  petro- 
leum fields,  and  in 
an  amazingly  short 
time  the  district 
took  on  its  present 
commercial  appear- 
ance. It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious 
incidents  in  the  whole  history  of  oil. 


BY  AN  OVERFLOW  OF  OIL. 
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THE  OIL  REGION  OF  LOS  ANGELES. 

From  a  Photo,  by  C.  B.  IVaite,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


By  Wilton  Rix  and  W.  T.  Kerridge. 


A  stirring  incident  of  life  among  the  Australian  gold-pioneers.    "  Bicycle  v.  Horse'  "    And  the  prize — 

a  fabulously  rich  gold  mine. 


AD  luck  !     Hard  work,  sand  and 
sun  in  profusion,  water  alarmingly 
scarce,  and  gold  scarcer  !    Such  is 
the  lot  of  the  Australian  gold  miner. 
True,  there  are  exceptions,  when 
gold  can  be  picked  up  for  the  trouble  of  stoop- 
ing, and  food  and  water  freely  purchased  at 
reasonable  prices.    But,  being  exceptions,  these 
cases  only  go  to  prove  the  rule.  And  so  there 
is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  three 
diggers,  with  whom  we  are  now  concerned, 
found  themselves  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
Great  Victorian  Desert  in  West  Australia 
with  pockets  none  too  full,  and  themselves 
often   empty.     They  toiled   patiently  on 
against  persistent  ill-luck,  hoping  that  each  . 
day  might  bring  the  turning-point  in  the 
tide  .of  their   affairs  which  would  lead  to 
fortune. 

An  Englishman,  boyishly  hopeful ;  an 
Irishman,  humorously  despondent;  and 
an  Australian  with  a  strong  antipathy  to 
discuss  his  ancestors'  origin  —  his  grand- 
father had  journeyed  from  England  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  —  made  up 
the  party.  Their  camp  lay  at  a  place 
called  "  Brook,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Weld.  To  the  east  the  great 
sandy  deserts  stretched  right  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  billowy 
sand-hills  clotted  with  spinifex  —  lonely, 
arid,  impenetrable.  To  the  north  lay  low 
ranges  and  stony  plains,  unknown,  but 
seemingly  good  for  gold.     Thither  they 


daily  journeyed  looking  for  likely  spots,  with 
variable  luck — mostly  indifferent. 

On  a  certain  day  the  Irishman,  having 
wandered  farther  than  his  wont,  was  led  by 
fickle  fortune  into  the  midst  of  a  perfect 
paradise  of  reefs.  Kindly-looking  quartz  grid- 
ironed  and  intersected  the  country  for  fully  a 
square  mile. 
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Pat  stood,  and  looking  round,  pulled  thought- 
fully at  his  scrubby  beard  and  muttered  : — 

"  Holy  saints  !  Here  we've  been  toiling  to 
the  tune  of  three  or  four  weights  a  day,  when 
within  two  dozen  miles  there  lay  a  sort  of 
natural  Bank  of  England,  stuffed  full  of  gold, 
and  ours  for  the  asking  !  " 

Selecting  a  likely-looking  rock  of  a  dark 
ferruginous  colour,  he  gave  a  convenient  corner 
a  crack  with  the  poll-end  of  his  pick.  Off  flew 
a  fragment,  which  he  examined  carefully  with 
the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens. 
"Good  gold!" 
But  where  there 
was  quartz  as  rich 
as  this,  Pat  knew 
that  better  could 
not  be  far.  This 
would  prove  to  be 
a  "stringer"  or 
"  gash  vein,"  one  of 
several  overflowings 
of  a  great  parent 
reef  running  through 
them  all.  He  was 
right.  Only  a  few 
minutes'  walk 
brought  him  to  a 
thick  reef  of  quartz 
running  north  and 
south  and  crossing 
all  the  others.  This 
was  the   "  parent." 


Selecting 
veniently 
part,  Pat 


a  con- 
crumbly 
knocked 


off  a  corner.  Even 
before   picking  up 
the  severed  rock,  he  could  see  the  gold  shining 
in  bright  beads. 

"  Be  me  sovvl,"  he  said,  "  that's  koind  stone  !  " 

With  a  crack  he  knocked  off  another  lump  and 
broke  it  in  two.  Pat  gasped.  It  was  simply 
permeated  with  particles  of  gold.  This  was 
enough  for  Pat  O'Lochlin.  That  gold  in 
unwonted  abundance  was  here  he  now  felt  sure. 
The  next  thing  was  to  secure  it  for  himself  and 
his  mates. 

Twenty-four  acres  is  the  full  extent  of  one 
man's  claim.  This  must  be  pegged  out  with 
four  small  stakes,  a  notice  put  up,  and  the  fact 
registered  at  the  office  of  the  neighbouring 
warden.  In  case  of  two  claimants,  the  one  who 
first  succeeds  in  registering  his  title  is,  ipso  facto, 
in  possession  of  the  miner's  rights  over  the 
claim  in  question. 

Having  made  certain  of  the  value  of  his  find, 
Pat  looked  for  pegs  with  which  to  mark  the 
ground.    He  soon  secured  four  from  a  dead 
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malga  tree,  two  of  which  he  rammed  into  the 
ground  at  the  proper  distance,  and  proceeded, 
with  the  remaining  couple  over  his  shoulder,  to 
step  out  the  number  of  yards  necessary  to  cover 
a  full  claim.  As  he  walked  he  whistled,  and 
mentally  patted  himself  on  the  back  as  the 
cleverest  digger  in  the  Colony.  In  fact, 
Pat  felt  at  that  moment  as  proud  as  though 
he  himself  had  put  the  gold  in  the  reef, 
and  made  the  rest  of  West  Australia  as 
well.  Such  is  the  miner's  way.  When  gold  is 
scarce  he  curses  his  ill-luck,  the  country,  the  sun, 

the  absence  of  water 
—  anything  !  But, 
when  his  claim  is 
rich,  yielding  ounces 
a  week,  and  he  finds 
himself  on  the  high 
way  to  fortune,  he 
never  then  suggests 
that  plain  strength 
and  stupidness 
might  account  for 
his  luck,  or  that 
anyone  but  the 
miner  himself  is 
accountable  for  the 
fact  of  gold  being 
gold,  or  its  presence 
in  the  particular 
spot  where  he  has 
found  it. 

Here  Pat  had 
come,  all  by  him- 
self, much  farther 
than  anyone  else 
had  ever  dreamed 
of  penetrating.  No 
country,  had  ever 
course,  so  he  told 
for  long— that  this 
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one,   not   a   man  in  the 
suspected  what   Pat,  of 
himself,  had  well  known 

was  the  spot  of  spots,  the  only  claim  worth 
calling  a  claim,  an  Eldorado,  a  miner's  ideal, 
a  Paradise — in  short,  Pat's  claim.  Who  but  Pat, 
clever  Pat,  would  ever  have  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment of  looking  for  gold  in  this  wild  wilderness, 
where  man  had  surely  never  trod  before  ? 
Surely  no  one  ! 

No  one.  So  far  as  Pat  knew,  no  one.  Half 
the  distance  had  been  paced,  and  Pat  grew  more 
elated  as  he  walked.  He  saw  himself  and  his 
chums  each  twice  a  millionaire.    It  was  so  easy. 

They  would  be  all  alone.  Among  them  they 
might  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  reef,  and 
then  they  had  only  to  work  it — for  they  had 
none  to  disturb  them. 

Suddenly  Pat's  auriferous  speculations  came 
to  a  full  stop  with  his  feet.  His  keen  bushman's 
ear  had  detected  a  sound.    A  rattling  pebble, 
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a  crack  of  a  dead,  dry  twig.  Pat  knew  he  was 
not  alone.  Then,  peeping  out  from  the  scrub, 
he  saw  a  face.  He  was  being  watched.  A  few 
strides  brought  him  to  the  intruder,  who 
sprang  to  his  feet  at  Pat's  approach.  Eor  fully 
a  minute  they  stood  and  stared,  each  just  as 
much  astonished  as  the  other.  Simultaneously 


"  FOR  FULLY  A  MINUTE  THEY  STOOD  AND  STARED. ' 


they  found  speech,  and  each  inquired  of  the 
other  what  the  "  flames  "  he  was  doing  on  his 
claim  ! 

The  dialogue  then  became  involved.  The 
stranger  threw  down  the  two  pegs  which  he  also 
was  carrying,  and  offered  pugilistically  to  "  fire  " 
Pat  out  if  he  didn't  shift.  Pat,  without  shifting, 
summed  up  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  his 
opinion  of  the  stranger's  ancestors.  The 
stranger  responded  by  comparing  Pat  to  several 
unpleasant  animals  which,  his  epithets  would 
tend  to  show,  he  considered  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Prince  who  bears  the  cloven 
hoof.  This  was  merely  preliminary,  and  to  show 
independence.  Having  done  so,  Pat  felt  able  to 
propose  without  prejudice  that,  as  each  seemed 
to  have  found  the  claim  simultaneously,  a 
partnership  and  division  of  profits  would  be  the 
fairest  and  most  amicable  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

"  Your  claim,  indeed  !  Geordie  Maxwell,  ye 
are.  Ye  think  I  don't  know  ye  !  Well,  we've 
got  to  know  all  sorts  in  this  uncivilized  land  ! 
Sure,  what  do  yer  mean  ?  "  he  said.    "  Wasn't 


I  here  at  the  same  instant  as  yourself,  and 
before  ?  Haven't  I  two  pegs  down  and  two  with 
me,  like  yourself?  Half  it  I've  got,  and  half  it 
I'll  have,  friendly  or  otherwise.  So  think  of 
that,  Maxwell !  " 

Maxwell  pushed  Pat  roughly  aside,  consigning 
him   and   his  half  to    undesirable  localities. 
Said  he : — 

"  It's  the  whole  hog  with  me,  or 
nothing  !  " 

"  Let  it  be  nothing,  then  !  "  said  Pat, 
and,  striding  on  with  his  pegs,  he  placed 
them  at  the  corners  of  his  claim.  Maxwell 
did  the  same.  Both  then  placed  the 
necessary  notice,  and  Pat  made  the  best 
of  his  way  back  to  camp,  as  he  came,  on 
foot.  He  had  five  miles  to  go,  and  could 
get  there  as  soon  as  the  interloper,  of  that 
he  felt  sure. 

But  Pat  had  not  gone  far  before  he 
heard  a  muffled,  scrambling  noise  behind, 
and,  turning,  saw  his  rival,  mounted  on  a 
native  pony — a  brumby  —  close  on  him. 
It  was  a  matter  of  time.  The  brumby 
could  go.  Pat  knew  that.  And  here  he 
was  on  foot,  with  his  rival  on  horseback, 
and  the  first  at  the  warden's  office  to  get 
the  claim.  Pat  swore.  Then  dropping 
on  his  knee,  and  pulling  his  revolver 
from  his  belt,  bethought  him  evilly  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained,  of  the  bad  luck 
he  had  met  hitherto.  Was  he  to  starve 
because  men,  with  brumbies  hidden  in 
the  bush,  spied  on  him,  and  wrested 
from  him,  by  a  quibble  of  law,  what  was 
rightly  his  own  ?  Was  he  to  lose  his  hard- 
found  fortune  or  ? 

No  !  He  slipped  the  revolver  back.  Pat 
would  none  of  it — not  in  that  way.  The  first 
at  the  warden's  office  should  win.  A  pony 
could  gallop  ;  but  there  was  a  camel-pad  right 
down  to  the  township,  and — well,  Pat  had  an 
idea.  Scarcely  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  had  elapsed  when  Pat  dashed  into  camp, 
covered  with  sweat  and  dust. 
"  Pat  !    What's  up  ?  " 

"A  dhrink,  boys  !  A  dhrink  !  Then  perhaps 
I'll  speak." 

They  gave  him  a  pannikin  of  water,  at  which 
he  took  great  gulps,  while  they  gazed  astonished 
at  a  lump  of  quartz  he  had  handed  them  in 
exchange. 

"  Pat  !    Where  did  yer  get  it  ?  " 

"  Never  yer  mind  !  Tell  me  " — Pat  was  still 
gasping — "  have  yer  set  eyes  on  Geordie  Maxwell 
this  hour  ?  " 

The  old  Australian  looked  serious,  turned 
over  the  plug  of  tobacco  he  was  chewing,  spat, 
and  said  :  — 
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"  George  is  gone.  Passed  on  his  grey  brumby 
this  hour  ago."  Then,  after  a  pause :  "  He 
meant  getting  there." 

"Gittin' there,  is  it?"  said  Pat,  jumping  to 
his  feet.  "  Gittin'  there  !  Yer  don't  gather  my 
meaning." 

"  I  do  !  "  said  the  Australian. 

"  Then  yer  mean  he's  gettin'  there  first  ? 
Look  at  the  speci- 
men. There's  tons 
and  tons  of  it. 
Gettin'  there  first  ? 
Well,  so  he  may, 
but  we've  got  to 
be  there  before 
him  !  " 

The  English  lad 
— he  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  boy 
— pricked  up  his 
ears. 

"Is  it  gold 
yer've  found, 
Pat  ?  " 

"  Good  gold," 
the  Colonial  an- 
swered, curtly. 
"  Good  gold  as 
ever  I  see.  But 
Geordie's  gone. 
There's  no 
catching  him. 
D  i  d  yer  come 
across  the  claim  together  like  ?  " 

"We  did,"  said  Pat. 

"Then,"  mused  the  Colonial,  "it's  ours  as 
much  as  it  is  his  by  right,  and,  who's  to  say, 
not  more?  But  the  brumby  is  his  as  well,  and 
there's  no  catching  that,  for  we've  not  got  a  one 
in  the  camp.    There's  no  catching  him." 

"  I  think  "  the  Englishman  began. 

"No  use  !  Thinking  won't  stop  George. 
Some  years  ago  he  might  ha'  been  stopped 
.  .  .  my  father  .  .  .  I've  heard  him  say  .  .  . 
Well,  he  knew  men  !    Still,  Geordie's  gone." 

"  I'll  catch  him,  I  will  !  I  rode  a  quad  in 
England — I  was  a  'pro.,'  you  know.  But  I 
rode  big  machines  for  shillings  a  week,  and 
made  the  pace  for  worse  men  than  myself  who 
earned  their  pounds.  I've  got  my  old  machine 
in  camp.  It's  a  crock,  but  I  can  push  it,  I  can!" 

Pat  stood  up,  and  smiled,  for  this  was  his 
idea  :  The  bicycle  against  the  horse. 

"  Here,  bring  it  out !  "  The  lad  was  stripped 
to  his  waist  already — it  didn't  take  him  long. 
He  had  little  to  shift.  He  took  his  bicycle  from 
willing  hands.  With  a  leap  and  a  scramble  he 
was  into  the  saddle. 

"Mount  Margaret,  you  say?" 


"  Mount  Margaret.  And  luck  to  yer  !  " 
The  English  boy  knew  well  the  importance  of 
saving  himself.  He  had  done  his  share  of 
pacing  for  many  a  record  bout  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles.  He  was  out  of  breath  to  start 
with,  but  that  was  from  pride  and  excitement. 
It  was  like  old  times  again.  He  would  race, 
and  win  gold  for  his  partners  and  himself.  He 
had  not  done  much  for  the  partner- 
ship as  yet,  but,  now,  he'd  show 
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them  that  Englishmen  .  .  . 
But,  steady.  He  must  get 
his  wind. 

The  path  was  smooth — ■ 
worn  smooth  by  camels'  feet 
— but  dangerously  narrow  and 
winding.  But  what  did  that 
matter  to  a  "  steerer "  who  could  guide  a 
"quad "at  thirty  miles  an  hour  without  swerv- 
ing from  a  chalk -line  ?  This  was  not  half  so 
bad  as  taking  a  triplet  round  the  Olympia  course 
in  London,  and  that  he  could  do  right  easily. 

Steady  !  Steady  !  You're  not  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  now,  with  half-a-dozen  multicycles  ready 
to  take  you  on  and  shield  you  from  the  wind. 
Steady  !  But  keep  on  riding.  No  time  to  lose. 
Phoo  !  the  sun  !  Awful  !  He  wished  he  had 
kept  his  shirt  on.  Plug,  plug  !  And  so  close 
on  an  hour  passed.  Now  comparatively  fresh, 
now  seemingly  done ;  slow  now,  then  fast  again, 
and  still  there  was  nothing  on  the  horizon  but 
sand  and  sky. 

Stay  !  There  !  Right  straight  ahead.  No, 
it  was  gone.  Yes,  there  it  was  again — a  cloud 
of  dust.  A  tiny  cloud  ;  but  full  of  hope  for 
the  boy,  for,  as  he  went,  it  travelled  still  before. 

Ha,  ha  !  The  dust  grew  near.  Took  shape. 
It  was  the  horse,  and  on  it,  no  doubt,  Geordie 
Maxwell,  the  man  he  must  pass.  Was  his  horse 
beat  ?  Why  was  he  going  so  slow  ?  Ride, 
ride  !  but  still  steady,  steady,  for  there  was 
distance  to  be  travelled  still. 

Just  then  the  pad  ran  round  the  great  Salt 
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Lake  that  lies  to  the  north  of  Mount  Margaret. 
The  bicycle  came  close  and  closer,  but  the 
horseman  seemed  at  a  loss.  At  length  they 
came  together,  and  then  the  cyclist  saw  his 
advantage.  The  edge  of  the  lake,  for  some  way 
round,  was  crusted  with  salt,  a  coating  thicker 
than  ice,  but  not  so  strong.  Could  one  get  over 
this,  miles  might  be  saved  and  the  race  won. 
Maxwell  had  tried,  and  failed.  His  horse  was 
too  heavy  for  the  salt,  and  sunk  in,  almost  help- 
less. 

The  English  boy  took  stock.  The  brumby 
did  not  sink  over  much,  but  just  enough  to 
check  his  speed.  Geordie  had  wasted  much 
'  valuable  time  in  taking  this  short  cut.  Still,  the 
salt  which  would  not  bear  the  horse  would  carry 
the  bicycle  and  its  rider.  So,  while  Maxwell 
wallowed  as  best  he  could  to  firmer  ground,  the 
cyclist  sailed  ahead,  taking  a  cut  across  a 
corner  of  the  lake.  Then  all  seemed  safe, 
until,  looking,  the  lad  espied  another  cloud  of 
dust.  Yes,  there  were  two.  The  one  was 
Maxwell's,  who  was  following  as  best  he  could, 
and  the  other  came  along  the  track  from  the 
west.    They  met,  and  stopped. 

A  change  of  horses. 
Maxwell  had  swopped 
with  one  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  new-comers. 

Now  ride,  if  ever  you  >sfci 
did.  No  matter  the  sun. 
No  matter  the  dust  and 
sweat  which  cling  round 
your  eyes,  half  blinding 
you.  Ride,  Englishman, 
ride  !  The  fresh  horse 
drew  on  and  on,  but 
Maxwell  was  urging  it 
beyond  its  strength,  and 
the  knowledge  that  he 
was  doing  so  seemed  to 
make  him  more  than 
ever  frantic.  He  could 
not  save  himself  —  he 
could  not  save  the  horse. 
He  must  have  the  claim 
— no  matter  who  had  to  suffer. 

Gradually  the  horse  caught  up,  and  turned 
aside  among  the  rocks,  and  then,  another  short 
struggle,  and  it  was  past  and  on  the  track  again, 
this  time  ahead.  But  still  the  cyclist  kept  close 
at  his  heels,  looking  now  to  the  right,  now  to 
the  left,  anxiously  watching  for  a  chance  to  pass. 

Did  Maxwell  know  the  chance  must  come  ? 
Did  he  feel  his  horse  giving  way,  and  see  that 
the  cyclist  had  settled  down  to  ride  "  for  ever," 
as  he  himself  would  say  ?  Perhaps  he  did,  for, 
galloping  ahead  for  a  few  yards,  he  pulled  up, 


and,  leaping  from  the  saddle,  rolled  a  great  rock 
right  in  the  path.  The  cyclist  saw  it  just  in 
time,  but  had  to  dismount.  To  verge  from  the 
narrow  path  meant  rocks  and  broken  limbs  and 
buckled  wheels.    So  the  horse  still  kept  ahead. 

Again  another  rock  rolled  in  the  path.  Dis- 
mount once  more.  Then  on  again.  And  so 
again,  and  again.  How  long  could  this  go  on, 
and  which  would  tire  first  ?  But,  stay,  the  pace 
had  been  hot,  and  the  brumby,  not  over  fresh 
at  the  start,  was  tiring.  So  was  the  Englishman. 
A  few  more  scrambles  on  and  off,  a  few  more 
liftings  of  the  machine  over  obstructions  placed 
in  his  way,  and  he  would  be  done. 

Maxwell  slacked  pace  again.  He  was  going 
to  dismount.  Once  more  he  was  going  to  block 
the  way,  or,  if  that  failed,  tackle  the  cyclist  as  he 
passed  by.  The  lad  was  desperate.  He  could 
stand  a  fair  race,  but  if  it  came  to  a  fight,  he 
meant  having  the  first  blow.  So  he  whipped 
out  his  revolver,  and  spurting  till  he  was  close 
to  the  horse,  let  fly  a  heavy  bullet  right  behind 
its  shoulder,  and  the  animal  dropped  with  a 
crash,  stone  dead. 

An  hour  later  he  had  put  in  his  application 
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and  obtained  the  necessary  papers  for  a  reef 
claim ;  and,  should  you  travel  that  pad  from 
Mount  Margaret  to  Mount  Weld,  you  will  hear 
as  you  pass  along  the  thunder  of  the  five  head 
of  heavy  stamps  pounding  the  quartz,  and  yield- 
ing three  nice  fat  cakes  of  gold  fortnightly  for 
the  plucky  men  who  found  the  claim,  and  made 
it  their  own  with  the  help  of  a  bicycle.  The 
largest  shareholders  are  an  Englishman,  boyishly 
hopeful ;  an  Irishman,  humorously  despondent ; 
and  an  Australian,  who  still  has  an  antipathy  to 
discuss  atavism. 


Humours  of  Mountain=CIimbing. 


By  Walter  Barrow. 


A  member  of  the  Alpine  Club  talks  about  the  queer  and  quaint  things  he  has  seen  during  his 
climbs,  and  illustrates  his  points  by  means  of  some  impressive  photographs. 


URELY  there  is  no  sport  which 
affords  a  keener  pleasure  than  that 
of  the  climber  as  he  stretches  his 
limbs  in  the  sun  on  the  summit  of 
some  great  peak,  and  lets  his  gaze 
plunge  into  the  depths  below  or  travel  over  the 
giants  of  rock  and  snow  stretching  away  to  the 
far  horizon. 

This  was  our  lot  one  cloudless  September 
morning,  as  we  rested  on  the  top  of  the  Zermatt 
Rothhorn,  nearly  14,000ft.  above  the  sea.  A 
little  below  was  the  lower  peak  of  the  mountain, 
curiously  like  a  great  ram's  head,  and  beyond 
towered  the  cliffs  of  the  Matterhorn  lying  in  the 
still  morning  shadows.  Another  party  of  two 
men  and  their  guides  perched  themselves  on 
the  narrow  ridge  of  the  col  before  beginning 
their  descent. 
It  is  sensational 
work  round- 
ing the  first  peak 
by  the  notch 
seen  on  the  sky- 
line just  above 
the  "neck"  of 
the  head.  True, 
the  holds  are 
good  and  firm, 
but  the  rocks 
almost  over- 
hang, and  as  you 
look  down  be- 
tween your  knees 
you  do  not,  so 
to  speak,  touch 
bottom  till  your 
gaze  rests  on 
the  upper  part  of 
the  glacier  some 
thousands  of  feet 
sheer  below. 

One  of  the 
most  extraordi- 
nary accidents 
and  escapes  re- 
corded in  Alpine 
annals  took 
place  a  few  years 
ago  on  the  Roth- 
horn. AnEnglish 
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doctor  was  traversing  horizontally  an  awkward 
rock-face.  The  guide  behind  him  was  carefully 
paying  out  the  rope,  when  a  great  rock  he  was 
holding  on  to  suddenly  gave  way,  and  in  its  fall 
entangled  itself  in  the  loose  coils  of  the  rope. 
In  a  moment  the  three  men  were  sliding  down 
the  steep,  smooth  rocks  which  overhang  the 
Durand  Glacier.  By  great  good  fortune  the  rope 
between  the  doctor  and  his  second  guide  caught 
over  a  projecting  rock  and  pulled  them  up.  The 
leading  guide,  however,  had  his  extra  length  of 
rope  to  fall,  and  the  rope  broke  with  the  jerk  as 
his  weight  came  on  to  it,  with  the  result  that 
he  fell  down  to  the  glacier  some  2,000ft.  below. 
The  two  others,  stunned  by  their  fall,  were  left 
suspended  between  heavefi  and  earth  on  the 
face   of  the  precipice.     Fortunately,  another 

party  were  de- 
scending the 
mountain  a  little 
above  them,  and 
in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  two 
survivors  were 
rescued  from 
their  awful  posi- 
tion. This  was 
one  of  the  com- 
paratively few 
accidents  which 
can  hardly  be 
said  to  have 
been  due  to  any 
negligence  on 
the  part  of  the 
climbers. 

"  Ridge -wan- 
dering "  is  a  de- 
lightful phase  of 
mountaineering, 
and  the  traverse 
along  and  over 
the  peaks  of  the 
Dent  Perroc, 
which  overlooks 
the  lovely  Arolla 
Valley,  is  a  good 
sample  of  its 
kind.  The  top 
[Photo.      of  the  arrete 
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consists  for  the  most  part  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone  tilted  at  every  angle.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  progress  hanging  by  your  hands 
from  the  sharp  edge,  shinning  along  with  such 
support  as  can  be  obtained  on  the  smooth, 
shelving  rock  from  the  sides  of  your  knees  and 
boots.  Occasionally  the  "  gendarmes  "  which 
guard  the  ridge  have  to  be  turned  by  travers- 
ing below  them  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Our  second  photograph  shows  the  author 
of  this  article  coming  round  a  curious  corner. 
A  convenient  deep  crack,  just  wide  enough  to 
contain  legs  and  body  not  overburdened  with 
flesh,  enables  one  to  work  slowly  sideways, 
and  then  the  crack  ceases.    You  wonder  what 
is  to  come,  for  until  you  get  your  head  round 
the  corner  nothing  is  to  be   seen  but  the 
precipice  below.    However,  a  hand  cautiously 
extended  round  the  corner  finds  a  good  hold, 
and  you  pull  yourself  into  safety  on  a  level  spot, 
shut  in  on  either  hand  by  cyclopean  walls  of 
rock,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  built  by  a 
Titanic  mason. 

After  exciting  scrambling  over  rocks,  progress 
up  long  snow -slopes  seems  to  be  —  as  Mr. 
Mantalini  would  put  it — nothing  but  a  "  dem'd 
horrid  grind  "  ;  but  no  mountaineer  is  worth  his 
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salt  who  has  not  learnt  something  of  the  far 
more  difficult  craft  of  ice  and  snow.     The  party 
of  three  on  the  snow  are  a  German  lady  and 
gentleman  and  their  guide  slowly  ascending  the 
slopes  of  the  Marmolata,  a  mountain  in  the 
Austrian  Tyrol.     The  lady  is   evidently  the 
better  climber,  for  she  handles  the  alpenstock 
and  rope  in  most  orthodox  style ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  man  is  in  a  most  awkward  position, 
and  looks  as  if  at  the  next  step  he  would 
commit  the  heinous  mountaineering  crime  of 
treading  on  his  rope.     The  guide  (who  is 
leading)  carries  the  enormously  long  ice-axe 
beloved  of  Tyrolean  guides. 

The  first  man  on  the  rope  has  not  always 
an  easy  time.  I  remember  once  leading  a  small 
guideless  party  up  the  Pigne  d'Arolla.  The 
man  behind  me,  a  big,  jovial  schoolmaster, 
was  a  novice  at  mountaineering,  and  ap- 
parently had  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
duty  of  the  first  man  was  to  pull  up  the  rest 
of  the  party  with  the  rope.  My  friend  got 
exhausted,  and,  oh  !  how  my  legs  ached  as, 
bent  nearly  double,  I  toiled  on  up  the  steep 
slopes  tugging  at  that  rope.  But  we  got 
him  up  to  the  top  finally,  and  didn't  he  just 
enjoy  the  tinned  jam  and  bread  when  we 
came  down  to  our  provisions  again  !  But 
the  joy  of  steep  snow-slopes  comes  in  on  the 
descent,  more  especially  in  a  standing  glis- 
sade, when  the  snow  is  in  just  the  right 
condition,  and  when,  lifting  up  the  end  of 
the  ice-axe  with  which  you  have  been  braking 
on  the  snow,  you  shoot  downwards  through 
the  keen  mountain  air.  To  glissade  stand- 
ing, however,  requires  some  practice ;  and 
with  ladies,  or  when  the  snow  is  soft,  a 
sitting  glissade  (technically  known  as  "  boiler- 
ending")  is  much  in  vogue.  The  party  sit 
in  line  one  behind  another,  your  legs  round 
the  person  in  front,  and  down  you  slide  like 
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an  express  train,  the  front  man  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  snow-spray.  When  all  is  over,  and 
the  bottom  reached,  a  short  time  has  usually  to 
be  spent  in  knocking  off  the  snow,  and  it  is 
this  operation  which  is  shown  in  our  next 
photograph.  The  man  (who  happens  to  be 
myself)  has  not  been  assaulting  the  lady  with 
his  ice-axe,  but  has  just  removed  with  it  the 
superfluous  snow. 

The  glorious  pastime  of  glissading,  fascinating 
as  it  is  to  the  performer,  is  one  that  should 
endear  itself  to  tailors  also.  Once,  when  at  the 
Eggischhorn,  a  tale  was  told  me  of  how  the 
resident  chaplain  fared  in  coming  down  the 
Finsteraarhorn.  A  great  snow-field  has  to  be 
descended,  and  as  the  reverend  gentleman  was 
fatigued,  his  guides  sat  him  down  on  the  snow 
and  pulled  him  along 
for  a  great  distance. 
He  was  in  correct 
black  clerical  cos- 
tume, and  the  method 
of  descent,  though 
quick  and  easy,  pro- 
duced rapid  disinte- 
gration of  his  nether 
garments.  The  next 
day  but  one  was  Sun- 
day, and  the  trousers 
were,  therefore,  sent 
down  to  Fiesch,  in  the 
Rhone  Valley,  with 
strict  instructions  to 
the  village  tailor  to 
effect  repairs  and 
send  them  back  at 
once.  But  to  the 
parson's  horror  he 
found  on  their  return 
that  the  patch  in- 
serted in  the  black 

cloth  was  bright  green  in  colour  !  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  They  were  his  only  black  pair,  and 
he  had  to  conduct  service  on  the  morrow  before 
a  lot  of  punctilious  Britons.  Luckily  for  him,  a 
brother  clergyman  arrived  at  the  hotel  that 
evening,  so  a  loan  was  arranged,  and  joy  reigned 
once  more. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  a  precisely  similar 
experience  at  Cortina,  but  there  a  large  area  of 
thick  black  cloth  like  felt  was  inlaid  into  pearl- 
grey  knickerbockers,  and  sewn  round  and  round 
in  concentric  circles  like  a  quilt.  My  brother 
hung  the  knickerbockers  over  a  chair  and 
photographed  the  result  of  the  tailor's  art.  I 
was  tempted  to  reproduce  the  photograph  in 
these  pages,  but  as  I  do  not  wish  to  wound  my 
friend's  feelings,  which  are  sensitive  on  this 
point,  I  refrain. 


From  a] 


AFTER  A  SITTING  GLISSADE. 


Some  of  the  finest  rock-climbing  in  the  world 
is  to  be  found  among  the  Dolomites.  It  is 
recorded  of  one  young  lady  at  a  dinner  party 
that,  on  the  gentleman  next  to  her  stating  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  a  most  enjoyable 
time  among  the  Dolomites,  she  replied,  "  Well, 
I  have  always  understood  that  they  are  a  most 
interesting  people  ! "  No  doubt  none  of  my 
readers  will  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
Dolomites  are  magnesian  limestone  mountains 
on  the  borders  of  Austria  and  Italy.  Dolomite 
rock  (so  called  from  a  French  professor, 
M.  Dolomieu,  who  first  investigated  its  com- 
position) is  most  interesting  geologically. 

The  theory  usually  held  is  that  it  consists  of 
the  shells  of  minute  foraminifera,  slowly  deposited 
layer  by  layer  in  the  strongly  saline  waters  of  a 
prehistoric  sea,  the 
action  of  which  con- 
verted part  of  the 
lime  into  carbonate 
of  magnesium.  It 
gives  one  some  idea 
of  the  age  of  the 
earth  and  the  slow- 
ness of  Nature's  pro- 
cesses, when  one 
learns  that  some  of 
these  deposits  are 
over  5,000ft.  in  thick- 
ness. The  Dolomite 
rock,  although  origi- 
nally a  huge  mass 
of  horizontal  layers, 
has  in  the  course  of 
ages  been  bent  and 
weathered  into  most 
fantastic  shapes — 
needle-like  pinnacles, 
shattered  ridges,  and 
castellated  walls.  The 
colouring  is  a  yellowish-grey,  occasionally  with 
great  red  splotches  on  it  from  iron  stains. 

Many  of  the  climbs  are  more  sensational  than 
really  difficult,  but  strong  nerves  are  essential. 
Cristallo,  a  beautiful  peak  near  Cortina,  is  one 
of  the  easier  ascents.  The  guides  are  thorough 
sportsmen,  but  lack  the  skill  of  the  Swiss.  One 
of  our  guides,  Watschinger,  an  admirable  rock- 
climber,  had  a  great  objection  to  having  one  of 
his  "  Herren  "  roped  directly  to  the  other.  He 
had  therefore  devised  a  patent  and  detestable 
plan  of  his  own,  by  which  both  were  roped 
directly  to  him,  one  by  a  longer  and  the  other 
by  a  shorter  rope. 

This  system  is  well  shown  in  the  view  of  the 
three  climbers  on  one  of  the  ridges  of  Cristallo. 

The  middle  man,  F  ,  a  solemn  humorist  of 

the  Scotch  type,  was  first  on  the  rope  on  the 


{Photo. 
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of  half-melted  snow,  and  our  drink  was  finally 
partaken  of  in  the  form  of  a  weak  and  sloppy 
raspberry  ice.  It  was,  however,  highly  appreci- 
ated, and  I  doubt  if  even  the  gods  on  high 
Olympus  enjoyed  their  nectar  more. 

The  Cimone  della  Pala,  above  San  Martino, 
is  known  as  the  Matterhorn  of  the  Dolomites, 
of  which  it  is  the  highest  peak.  It  comes,  how- 
ever, a  very  long  way  after  the  Matterhorn  so  far 
as  height  and  difficulties  of  ascent  are  con- 
cerned. The  difficult  climbing  is  relatively 
short,  but  is  sharp  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Indeed, 


From  a]        on  the  ridge  of  cristallo. 


[Photo. 


descent.  The  way  was  complicated,  and  he 
was  instructed  in  it  by  shouts  from  Watschinger, 
in  the  rear,  in  a  German  patois  wholly  un- 
intelligible to  F  .    He  did  his  level  best, 

though,  for  a  while,  until  he  could  no  longer 
stand  the  volley  of  directions,  and  then  he 
proceeded  to  send  the  rest  of  us  into  fits  of 
laughter  by  remarking  to  AVatschinger,  in  a 
tired  and  plaintive  voice,  "  Chuck  me  over 
the  blessed  precipice  if  you  will,  but  do  stop 
your  jabbering  !  "  After  that  I  took  com- 
passion on  him,  and  roped  on  in  front 

As  is  usual  in 
limestone  districts, 
water  is  practically 
never  to  be  found 
on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Dolomites, 
and  Cristallo  is  no 
exception.  Our 
liquids  on  the  day 
the  accompanying 
photograph  was 
taken  consisted  of 
a  bottle  of  raspberry 
syrup  and  water, 

which  B  and  I 

endeavoured  to  in- 
crease by  stuffing 
snow  through  the 
neck  of  the  bottle. 
But  even  vigorous 
shaking  in  a  broiling 
sun  failed  to  liquefy 
the  coagulated  IT13.SS  From  a] 


WIRE-ROPE  WORK  ON  THE  CIMONE  DELLA  PALA. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  Hozvard  Priestman. 


5RRYADE  ON  CRISTALLO.  [Photo. 


the  local  guides  have 
thought  it  desirable 
to  decorate  the 
lower  part  of  the 
rock  wall  that  has 
to  be  mounted  with 
a  short  length  of 
wire  rope.  (The 
rope  may  be  seen 
in  the  photograph ; 
the  bottom  end  of 
it,  wound  round 
with  some  material 
to  prevent  it  from 
rubbing  against  the 
rock,  is  the  cigar- 
shaped  object  a  little 
below  the  third 
man.) 

These  adventitious 
aids  to  climbing  are 
a  desecration  to  the 
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mountains,  and  ought  to  be  tolerated  only 
where  ascent  is  practically  impossible  without 
them.  Here,  the  rocks,  though  steep,  are 
by  no  means  extraordinarily  difficult,  and 
the  wire  rope  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary. 
A  great  many  incompetent  but  ambitious 
Germans  appear  to  climb  in  the  Dolomites  ;  a 
guide  told  me  of  a  gentleman  he  took  up  the 
Kleine  Zinne,  a  very  severe  ascent,  who  twice 
slipped  and  fell  with  his  full  weight  on  the  rope. 
Such  men  have  no  right  to  hazard  their  guides' 
lives,  let  alone  their  own.  One  must  serve  an 
apprenticeship  to  mountaineering  as  to  every 
other  difficult  craft.  On  these  mountains  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  beware  of  dislodging 
loose  stones  on  those  below  you ;  as  it  is,  there 
are  quite  enough  stones  that  fall  without  human 
aid  to  start  them.  There 
is  no  more  unwelcome 
sound  to  hear  than  the 
peculiar  singing  noise 
stones  make  in  the  air 
as  they  fall  near  you,  and 
you  are  lucky  if  you  can 
find  some  friendly  rock 
to  shelter  you  from  these 
dangerous  missiles. 

Our  last  photograph 
illustrates  the  climbing  on 
the  Cimone  a  little  higher 
than  the  spot  shown  in 
the  previous  photograph. 

Our  friend  F  (or  the 

"  Tyrolean  Bear,"  as  he 
was  pleased  to  describe 
himself  on  these  occasions) 
is  tackling  the  ascent  of 
some  interesting  rocks, 
while  his  invisible 
"  keeper  "  above  is  hold- 
ing the  rope  taut  in 
orthodox  fashion.  Indeed, 

guides  are  apt  to  overdo  this,  and  to  actually 
"  pull,"  a  tendency  Mr.  Willink  has  happily  taken 
off  in  his  entertaining  sketch  of  the  "Tit-fur-Tat 
Berg,"  in  which  two  grinning  men  are  seen 
pulling  with  all  their  might  at  the  rope  attached 
to  their  guide,  whose  exasperated  countenance 

glares  up  at  them  from  below.     F  climbed 

very  pluckily,  however,  though  he  did  declare, 
in  his  characteristic  way,  on  one  occasion  that 
he  really  did  not  think  he  was  ever  intended  for 
the  higher  life.  Our  toils  on  the  Cimone  were 
rewarded  by  a  most  glorious  view  of  the  Alps  of 
the  Tyrol  as  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  quantity 
of  succulent  but  sorely  battered  peaches  I  had 
carried  up  in  my  pockets.  I  seem  to  have  an 
unfortunate  knack  of  crushing  peaches.  I 
stowed  some  away  in  my  ruck-sack  last  summer, 


From  a]  rock-climbing  on  the  cimone.  [Photo. 


but  sat  on  it  whilst  sheltering  from  the  rain,  and 
afterwards  was  much  perplexed  as  to  why  my 
sack  was  so  wet  at  the  bottom.  I  found  out 
when  I  opened  it  to  investigate  ! 

The  San  Martino  Dolomites  are  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  holes  and  caves  into  the 
recesses  of  which  one  often  passes  on  their 
ascent.  I  recall  in  particular  one  such  spot  on 
the  Sass  Maor.  A  great  slab  of  rock,  fallen  from 
the  heights  above,  has  blocked  the  top  of  a 
steep  gully,  and  converted  it  into  a  cave  some 
40ft.  high,  of  which  it  forms  the  roof.  The  sides 
of  the  gully  are  smooth  and  very  difficult,  and  it 
is  usual  in  descending  to  go  down  on  the  rope. 
The  last '  man  is  lowered  by  the  others  from 
below,  the  rope  being  threaded  through  a  hole 
by  the  side  of  the  great  slab,  as  if  a  pulley-block 
were  being  used. 

Dr.  Collier,  a  well-known 
climber  in  these  parts,  had 
an  amusing  experience 
here.  He  was  descending 
the  mountain  with  two 
guides— Bettega,  an  Italian, 
and  Stabeler,  a  German- 
speaking  guide ;  and  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of 
friendly  rivalry  between 
these  two.  Bettega  was 
the  last  man  to  descend 
the  drop,  and  was  being 
lowered  by  Stabeler.  But 
when  Bettega  was  half-way 
down,  Stabeler  proceeded 
to  tie  his  end  of  the  rope 
to  a  big  stone  inside  the 
cave,  and  left  Bettega 
dangling  in  the  air.  And 
while  he  thus  hung  there, 
exhausting  his  vocabulary 
of  Italian  imprecations, 
they  added  insult  to  injury 
by  devouring  their  lunch  under  his  nose.  When 
he  was  at  last  let  down,  Bettega  said  little,  but 
he  had  his  revenge,  for,  lower  on  the  mountain, 
Stabeler,  after  twitching  his  shoulders  for  some 
time,  suddenly  threw  his  riick-sack  on  the 
ground,  and  found  in  it  two  large  stones  which 
Bettega  had  quietly  put  in  it  in  the  cave 

Nowadays  an  apology  for  climbing  is  perhaps 
not  needed,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  protest 
against  the  Ruskinian  view  that  climbers  regard 
the  mountains  in  the  same  light  as  a  gymnast 
regards  a  greasy  pole.  To  every  true  mountaineer 
the  everlasting  hills  bring  a  sense  of  reverence 
as  well  as  of  delight ;  and  to  my  mind  no  form 
of  recreation  tends  so  much  to  develop  a  man's 
character  or  to  send  him  back  home  better 
braced  up  for  his  work  in  the  everyday  world. 


In  the  Bat = Caves  with  a  Camera. 


By  T.  A.  Coward. 

A  remarkable  little  article  dealing  with  a  remarkable  hobby.     Exploring  dark  and  devious  caves 
search  of  bats,  and  snap-shotting  these  weird  little  creatures  in  extraordinary  positions. 


afil 


ATS  are  not  easy  to  capture ;  yet 
wherever  we  go  we  are  told  stories  of 
the  "nasty  things"  flying  in  through 
open  windows,  attracted  to  sheets 
hanging  up  to  dry,  or  getting  en- 
tangled in  ladies'  hair.  We  only  know 
they  never  will  fly  in  through  our  windows, 
they  never  come  when  we  hang  up  sheets, 
and  they  take  great  care  to  keep  away,  not 
only  from  our  heads,  but  well  out  of  arm's 
reach.  We  have  found  the  best  way  to 
obtain  them  alive  is  to  search  for  them  in 
their  native  caves,  and  to  do  this  successfully 
one  must  be  prepared  for  many  inconveniences 
and  much  dirt.  We  have  scrambled  about 
in  the  semi-darkness  lit  only  by  the  gutter- 
ing, greasy  candles,  our  boots  sticking  in 
the  wet  clay  ;  or  we  have  waded  through  half  a 
foot  of  water,  bumping  our  heads  against  the 
rocks  that  seem  to  stick  out  where  least  expected. 
We  have  climbed  into  the  limestone  swallow- 
holes,  sometimes  so 
narrow  that  we  could 
hardly  push  our  shoul- 
ders through ;  we  have 
slipped  down  holes 
into  dark  recesses 
when  we  thought  we 
were  on  good  firm 
ground,  our  candles 
going  out,  leaving  us 
in  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness. Once  an  en- 
thusiastic bat-hunter 
of  our  acquaintance 
nearly  got  himself  into 
an  unpleasant  fix.  He 
was  investigating  a 
cave,  the  entrance  of 
which  was  hardly 
larger  than  a  rabbit- 
burrow.  He  scrambled 
half-way  down  head 
foremost,  when  to  his 
alarm  he  found  him- 
self apparently  hope- 
lessly jammed,  and  it 
was  not  until  after 
many  weary  struggles 
that  he  succeeded  in 
backinsr   out   of  his 

,      °  .    .  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF 

unpleasant  position.  From  a 


Another  time  we  entered  an  old  lead  working 
in  Derbyshire,  and  just  as  we  were  striking  a 
light  we  were  suddenly  backed  into  by  a  cow 
that  had  been  sheltering  from  the  hot  sun  in 
the  cool  recesses  of  the  cave. 

But  the  naturalist  thinks  little  of  experiences 
like  these,  and  if  his  clothes  are  dirty  and  his 
hair  is  full  of  mud  as  he  walks  home,  looking 
like  a  bricklayer's  labourer,  what  does  it  matter 
if  in  his  pocket  he  has  his  treasures,  and  when 
he  arrives  he  will  be  able  to  examine  or  photo- 
graph his  little  friend  the  bat  ? 

The  photographs  of  these  strange  little  crea- 
tures were  obtained  after  much  labour,  firstly  in 
capturing  the  models,  and  secondly  in  getting 
the  unwilling  sitter  to  pose  for  his  portrait.  The 
patience  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  R.  Newstead,  of 
Chester,  has,  however,  overcome  the  difficulties, 
as  the  results  will  prove. 

The  first  photograph  is  a  view  of  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  huge  limestone  caverns,  interest- 
ing alike  to  geologist 
and  zoologist,  where 
the  writer  in  company 
with  Mr.  Newstead 
captured  a  number  of 
Lesser  Horse  -  shoe 
bats.  This  cave  had 
yielded  many  a  valu- 
able "find"  of  bones 
of  long-since  extinct 
animals,  and  where 
the  bats  were  hanging 
we  saw  the  remains  of 
that  huge  rhinoceros 


that  used 
about  in 
England. 


to  roam 
prehistoric 
In  the 


THE  BATS  CAVE. 

Photo. 


inner  recesses  the  little 
creatures  seek  shelter 
during  the  winter ;  for, 
unlike  birds  that  can- 
not stand  the  rigours 
of  our  climate,  and 
which  repair  to  the 
sunny  South  when  the 
parental  duties  are 
over,  the  bat  retires 
into  some  warm  hole, 
and,  hanging  itself  up, 
goes  to  sleep  until 
the  spring. 
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The  second  picture 
shows  a  Lesser  Horse- 
shoe bat  enjoying  its 
winter  sleep.  Unfortu- 
nately, owing  to  the 
strong  shadow  thrown 
by  magnesium  wire, 
and  the  fact  that 
focusing  by  the  aid  of 
a  candle  caused  the 
little  fellow  to  shake 
and  shiver  in  nervous 
trepidation,  the  picture 
was  not  entirely  a 
success.  Unlike  other 
creatures,  the  bat 
prefers  to  sleep  upside 
down.  Its  ambitious 
ancestors  in  their 
struggle  after  the 
celestial  almost  gave 
up  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing ;  consequently  the 
feet  are  not  enlarged 
like  the  hands,  and 
are  only  used  for 
shuffling  along,  or  as 
convenient  hooks  to 
hang  itself  up  by. 
When  a  bat  alights  on 


MAGNESIUM   SNAP-SHOT  OF  A  LESSER  HORSE-SHOE  BAT 

From  a]  its  winter  SLEEP. 


ENJOYING 

[Pltoto. 


any  object  it  appears 
to  do  so  head  down- 
wards, but  this  is  not 
really  the  case.  It 
catches  the  resting- 
place  with  its  thumbs 
—  prehensile  projec- 
tions on  the  angle  of 
the  wings  —  and  in- 
stantly swings  round 
and  seizes  hold  with 
its  feet. 

The  next  two  photo- 
graphs, which  were 
taken  afterwards,  ex- 
hibit the  curious  way 
in  which  this  bat  folds 
itself  up  in  its  wings. 
Most  other  kinds, 
when  at  rest,  fold  their 
wings  neatly  by  their 
sides,  leaving  the  back 
and  belly  uncovered, 
the  tail  being  brought 
forward  between  the 
legs  ;  but  the  Horse- 
shoe sleeps  in  an 
entirely  different  posi- 
tion. The  two  large 
bones  of  the  arms  are 


ASLEEP  UPSIDE  DOWN. 

From  a  Photo, 


ANOTHER  BAT  ASLEE 

Front  a]  r 


SHOWING  HOW  THE  CREATURE  FOLDS 
ELF   PN   ITS  WINGS.  [P/wtO. 
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FULL-FACED     PORTRAIT,  SHOWING  THE      HORSE-SHOE     ON  THE  NOSE. 

From  a  Photo. 


bent  back  and  lie  close  together  along 
the  dorsal  line,  the  membrane  envelop- 
ing the  body,  the  fingers  overlapping 
upon  the  belly.  The  tail  is  recurved 
and  lies  along  the  back,  forming 
a  trough  down  which  any  moisture 
can  escape,  and  giving  the  long 
legs  a  particularly  bare  and  scraggy 
appearance.  The  shape  of  the  sleep- 
ing animal  looks  more  like  a  pear 
hanging  upon  two  stalks  than  a  living 
creature. 

Perhaps  the  curious  facial  expression 
of  all  the  bats  is  largely  responsible  for 
putting  them  in  evil  odour,  for,  judged 
by  our  standard  of  beauty,  none  of  them 
are  prepossessing,  and   many  appear 


even  diabolical.  Many  species,  amongst  them 
the  Horse- shoe  bats,  possess  curious,  leaf-like 
nasal  appendages,  the  particular  uses  of  which 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
full-faced  portrait  shows  these  strange  folds 
of  skin,  in  this  case  roughly  taking  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe,  from  which  the  name  is 
derived. 

In  the  side  view  we  see  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  horse-shoe  there  is  a  small  but  pro- 
minent projection,  which  is  probably  highly 
sensitive  to  the  touch. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  species,  Dau- 
benton's  bat,  frequents  large  sheets  of  water 
and  quiet  stretches  on  rivers,  where  it  flies 
along  the  surface  like  a  swallow.  It  makes 
its  appearance  much  later  in  the  evening  than 
most  of  the  other  kinds,  and  after  dark  we 
may  see  the  shadow  skimming  the  water, 


From  a] 


THE  GREAT  BAT,   OR  NOCTULE,   IN  FULL  FLIGHT, 


{Photo. 


From  a]  the  same  bat  in  profile.  [Photo. 


here  and  there  leaving  a  ring  of  ripples,  where 
the  bat  has  picked  up  a  fly  or  drowning  gnat. 
We  remember  wounding  one,  which  dropped  on 
to  the  water,  when,  to  our  surprise,  it  swam  to 
the  side  of  the  pond  with  powerful  strokes, 
proving  that  flight  is  not  the  only  use  the 
wings  can  be  put  to. 

Daubenton's  bat  is  very  silent  when  flying, 
but  the  Great  bat,  or  Noctule,  which  we  see  in 
full  flight  in  our  next  picture,  is  very  noisy, 
commencing  to  squeak  as  soon  as  it  leaves  its 
resting-place.  Sometimes  we  have  heard  them 
before  they  emerged  from  a  hollow  beech,  as  if 
disputing  who  should  get  up  to  see  if  it  were  cold 
outside.  As  long  as  it  is  light  they  fly  very 
high,  coursing  backwards  and  forwards  above 
the  open  glades  with  rapid  strokes  of 
their  powerful  wings,  which  are  often  13m. 
or  14m.  from  tip  to  tip.    As  it  grows  darker, 
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bird  of  prey  the  owl  obtaining  an  easier  meal 
from  the  squeaking  field-mice  on  the  ground 
or  the  roosting  sparrows  in  the  ivy — it  cannot 
truthfully  be  said  that  other  creatures  do  not 
feed  upon  it.  Few  small  mammals,  except 
perhaps  the  hedgehog,  suffer  more  from  para- 
sites.   The  hedgehog  certainly  has  the  excuse 


From  a] 


HEAD  UF  A  PIl'ISTKELLE. 


[Photo. 


THE   ITI'ISTRELLE,   OR   FLITTERMOUSE,   CRAWLING   OVER  A  SLAB 

From  a]  of  crystal.  [Photo. 


they  descend  and,  especially  in  late  summer, 
fly  very  low.  In  the  damp  water-meadows  we 
have  seen  them  in  scores  not  much  more  than 
5ft.  above  the  ground.  Either  from  its  musty 
smell  or  from  the  reddish  fur,  this  animal  is 
often  known  as  the  Fox  bat. 

The  Pipistrelle,  or  Flitter- 
mouse,  is  a  pocket  edition 
of  the  Noctule.  Its  likeness 
was  taken  as  it  laboriously 
crawled  down  a  slab  of 
crystal,  for  though  all  the 
bats  are  so  light  and  agile 
on  the  wing,  they  are  not 
good  as  pedestrians.  It 
keeps  more  amongst  the 
trees  than  its  larger  ally, 
the  holes  where  it  spends 
the  day  being  usually  much 
nearer  the  ground  ;  but  it 
also  flies  high  while  it  is 
light,  descending  to  circle 
round  the  trunks  when 
dusk  closes  in. 

Though  the  bat  has  few 
enemies  that  can  capture 
it  in  flight — that  nocturnal 


that  the  nature  of  its  cuticle  makes  it  impossible 
for  it  to  scratch  itself;  but  although  the  bat, 
when  at  rest,  constantly  employs  its  time  in  this 
unseemly  way,  it  never  manages  to  rid  itself  of 
its  retainers.    One  of  these,  a  wingless  dip- 
terous insect,  the  nycteribia,  nearly  as  large  as 
a  bluebottle,  literally  swarms  through  the  fur  in 
a  very  loathsome  manner.    Small  acari,  and  by 
no  means  small  fleas,  also  hold  high  revel  upon 
its  pelage  or  on  the  leathery  wing  membrane. 

The  illustration  of  the  head  of  a  Pipistrelle 
shows  the  large  glandular  swellings  with  which 
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REMARKABLE  SNAP-SHOT  OF   A  LONG-EARED  BAT. 


[Photo. 
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LONG-EARED  EAT  PREPARING  TO  FLY. 


[Photo. 


the  snout  is  furnished,  which  feature  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  other  British  bats,  except  the 
Noctule.  It  cannot  be  confounded  with  the 
latter  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  size. 

The  AVhiskered  bat,  a  neat  little  fellow  rather 
larger  than  the  Pipistrelle,  haunts  lanes,  hedge- 
rows, and  the  outskirts  of  woods,  where  it  flies 
rather  slowly  backwards  and  forwards.  The  flight, 
however,  becomes  very  rapid  if  the  bat  is  struck 
at  or  alarmed,  and  it  whirls  round  the  aggressor 
so  swiftly  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  move- 
ments in  the  waning  light. 

Perhaps  the  quaintest  of 
our  commoner  species  is 
the  Long-eared  bat.  When 
hanging  at  rest  we  should 
think  its  title  a  misnomer, 
for  it  appears  only  to  boast 
of  two  small  spikes  instead 
of  ears  ;  but  if  we  disturb 
it  we  shall  at  once  perceive 
that  folded  neatly  under 
the  wing  are  the  huge 
auditory  organs,  and  the 
two  spikes  are  only  the 
inner  fold  or  tragus.  As  it 
wakes  up  it  unfurls  the  ears 
proper,  which  when  fully 
extended  are  as  long  as  the 
little  creature's  head  and 
body,  and  are  beautiful 
oblong  organs,  semi-trans- 
parent and  highly  vascular, 
capable  of  Being  moved 
rapidly  in  all  directions. 
When  alarmed  it  shakes 
the  ears  with  a  ludicrously 


LONG-EARED  BAT 

From 


nervous  movement,  and  as  it  turns  its  beady  little 
eyes  towards  us,  twitching  its  great  ears,  it  seems 
to  be  asking  who  it  is  that  is  so  rudely  disturbing  it. 

The  Long-eared  bat  seems  often  to  get  belated, 
and  we  are  afraid  it  keeps  very  bad  hours  indeed, 
for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  one  crouch- 
ing in  a  crevice  in  a  birch  tree,  evidently  having 
found  morning  so  far  advanced  that  it  hadn't 
time  to  get  home  to  its  regular  hole.  We  once 
received  a  large  number  of  these  bats  from  the 
North  of  Scotland,  and  it  was  a  charming  sight 
to  watch  them  flying  round 
the  room,  their  great  ears 
making  them  appear  top- 
heavy.  Directly  they 
alighted  on  the  wainscot 
the  ears  were  furled,  and,  as 
the  bats  swung  round  into 
position,  were  tucked  away 
safely  under  the  wings. 

The  last  three  photo- 
graphs are  portraits  of  this 
quaint  little  fellow.  In  the 
first  of  the  three  the  spike 
inside  the  ear  is  the  tragus, 
which  alone  is  visible  when 
the  bat  is  asleep.  The  bat 
on  the  wall  has  just  alighted, 
and  is  ready  to  fly  off  again 
on  the  slightest  movement. 
The  third  picture  shows 
the  Long-eared  bat  resting 
on  a  twig,  holding  himself 
in  position  by  one  thumb, 
but  the  fully  extended  ears 
are  evidence  that  he  is 
quite  wide  awake. 


RESTING  ON  A  TWIG. 

a  Photo. 
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Being  a  Narrative  of  the  Most  Amazing  Experiences  a  Man  Ever  Lived  to  Tell. 

{Continued  from  Page  475.) 


it 


Y  state  of  mind  was  perfectly  in- 
describable. Here,  I  thought,  are 
some  poor  shipwrecked  creatures 
like  myself,  and  I  prayed  to  God 
that  I  might  be  the  means  of  saving 
them.  The  prospect  of  having  at  length  some- 
one to  converse  with  filled  me  with  unutterable 
joy,  and  I  could  hardly  restrain  myself  from 
rushing  into  the  water  and  swimming  out  to  the 
catamaran,  which  was  still  several  hundred  yards 
away  from  me.  Would  it  never  draw  near  ?  I 
thought,  wild  with  impatience.  And  then,  to 
my  horror,  I  saw  that  it  was  closely  followed  by 
a  number  of  sharks,  who  swam  round  and 
round  it  expectantly.  Seeing  this,  I  could 
contain  myself  no  longer.  Sternly  command- 
ing my  dog  not  to  follow  me,  I  waded  into  the 
waves  and  swam  boldly  out  to  the  cata 
maran,  taking  good  care,  how- 
ever, as  I  swam,  to  make 
a  great  noise  by  shout 
ing  and  splashing 
in  order  to 
frighten  away 


came  to  give  the  alarm  proved  of  inestimable 
value ;  and  so  all  through  my  marvellous  years 
of  sojourn  among  the  cannibals~an  undeniable 
Providence  guided  my  every  action ;  but  this 
will  be  seen  from  my  narrative  in  a  hundred 
amazing  instances.  I  beached  the  catamaran, 
and  carried  the  four  blacks  one  by  one  into  my 
hut.  First  of  all  I  tried  to  revive  them  with 
cold  water,  but  found  they  could  not  swallow. 

Then  I  remembered  the  rum  I  had 
R<LTye  My  saved  from  the  wreck  all  this  time, 
Yisitors.  an(j  procuring  some  I  rubbed  their 
bodies  with  it,  tied  wet  bandages  round 
their  necks,  and  rolled  them  about  in  wet  sails, 
in  the  hope  that  in  this  way  their  bodies  might 
absorb  the  necessary  liquid.     I  had  an  idea 
that  they  were  dying  from  want  of  water.  All 
four  were  terribly  emaciated,  and  in  the 
last  stages  of  exhaustion.  After 
two  or  three  hours'  treat- 
ment, the  two  boys 
recovered  con- 
sciousness, and 
some  little 


the  sharks.  When  eventually 
I  did  come  up  to  the  floating 
platform  of  logs  I  found  that 
there  were  four  blacks  upon 
it — a  man,  a  woman,  and 
two  boys.  All  were  lying 
quite  prostrate  through  exhaustion,  apparently 
more  dead  than  alive.  The  sharks  still  hung 
on  persistently,  but  at  length  I  drove  them  away 
by  beating  the  water  with  my  oar,  with  which  I 
paddled  the  catamaran  ashore  with  all  possible 
speed.    You  see,  the  oar  I  grasped  when  Bruno 


DROVE    IHH   SHARKS  AWAY  BY  BEATING  THE  WATER  WITH   MY  OAR. 


time  later  the  man  also 
reviving,   but   the  woman 


showed  signs  of 
did  not  come  to 
until  the  afternoon.  None  of  them,  of  course, 
were  able  to  walk,  and  in  the  meantime  they 
did  nothing  but  drink  water.  They  seemed  not 
to  realize  what  had  happened  or  where  they 
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were  until  the  following  day,  and  then  their 
surprise — mainly  at  the  sight  of  me — was  beyond 
all  description.  Their  first  symptom  was  one 
of  extreme  terror,  and  in  spite  of  every  kind 
action  I  could  think  of  they  held  out  for  a  long 
time  against  my  advances,  although  I  signed  to 
them  that  I  was  their  friend,  patting  them  on 
the  shoulders  to  inspire  confidence,  and  trying 
to  make  them  understand  that  I  had  saved  them 
from  a  terrible  death.  I  fancy  they  all  thought 
they  had  died  and  were  now  in  the  presence  of 
the  mysterious  Great  Spirit.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
not  until  they  began  to  eat  freely  that  they  grew 
in  some  measure  reconciled  to  me.  Then  an 
ungovernable  curiosity  manifested  itself.  From 
gazing  at  me  unceasingly,  they  took  to  feeling  me 
and  patting  my  skin.  They  made  queer,  guttural 
sounds  with  their  mouths,  evidently  expressive 
of  amazement ;  they  slapped  their  thighs,  and 
cracked  their  fingers. 

Next,  my  belongings  came  in  for  in- 
Det?o°nnsS!rfa"  spection,  and  everything  excited 
Amazement.  wonclerment  and  delight  to  such  a 
degree,  that  I  blessed  Providence  for 
sending  me  so  much  entertaining  society.  My 
hut,  with  its  curious  thatched  roof,  excited  vast 
interest,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  two  boys, 
aged  respectively  about  seven  and  ten,  following 
their  parents,  jabbering  incessantly 
themselves,  and  giving  me  sly,  half-  j 
terrified  glances  as  they  examined 
my  implements  and  utensils.  The 
woman  was  the  first  to  get  over  her 
fear  of  me,  and  she  soon  grew  to 
trust  me  implicitly ;  whereas  her 
husband  never  ceased  to  view  me 
with  inexplicable  suspicion  until 
we  regained  his  own  country.  He 
was  a  big,  repulsive-looking  savage, 
with  a  morose  and  sullen  temper, 
and  although  he  never  showed 
signs  of  open  antagonism,  yet  I 
never  trusted  him  for  a  moment 
during  the  six  long  months  he 
was  my  "  guest "  on  the  little 
sand-bank  !  It  seems  I  un- 
wittingly offended  him,  and  in- 
fringed the  courtesy  common 
among  his  people  by  declining 
to  take  advantage  of  a  certain 
embarrassing  offer  which  he  made 
to  me  soon  after  his  recovery. 

It  may  not  be  anticipating  too 
much  to  say  here  that  the  woman 
was  destined  to  play  a  vitally 
important  part  in  the  whole  of  my 
life,  and  with  her  I  went  through 
adventures  and  saw  sights  more 
weird  and  wonderful  than  any- 


thing I  had  ever  read  of,  even  in  the  wildest 
extravagances  of  sensational  fiction.  But  the 
ruling  passion  was  very  strong,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  I  did  was  to  take  my  black  friends 
down  to  the  beach  and  show  them  my  old  boat 
floating  idly  in  the  lagoon.  Oddly  enough,  I  had 
in  the  meantime  always  taken  the  greatest  care 
of  the  boat,  keeping  her  bottom  clean  and 
generally  furbishing  her  up — having,  however, 
no  particular  object  in  view  in  doing  this.  The 
poor  little  "  home-made  "  boat  threw  the  blacks 
into  a  perfect  frenzy  of  astonishment,  and  they 
concluded  that  I  must  have  come  from  a  very 
distant  part  of  the  world  in  so  enormous  a 
catamaran.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  that 
moment  they  looked  upon  me  as  most 
certainly  a  kind  of  Supreme  Spirit  from  another 
world  ;  they  may  have  had  doubts  before.  Next 
I  showed  them  the  wreck,  which  was  now  only 
a  bare  skeleton  of  rotting  woodwork,  still  plainly 
discernible  among  the  coral  rocks.  I  tried  to 
explain  to  them  that  it  was  in  the  larger  boat  that 
I  had  come,  but  they  failed  to  understand  me. 

On  returning  to  the  hut  I  put  on  my 
the^atives  clothes,  whereupon  their  amazement 
Further,  was  so  great  that  I  seriously  con- 
templated   discontinuing   my    list  of 
wonders,  lest  they  should  become  absolutely 
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afraid  to  remain  with  me.  The  clothes  they 
considered  part  of  myself — in  fact,  a  kind  of 
secondary  skin.  They  were  terribly  frightened 
and  distressed,  and  not  one  of  the  four  dared 
approach  me. 

The  blacks  did  not  build  themselves  any  place 
of  shelter,  but  merely  slept  in  the  open  air  at 
night,  under  the  lee  of  my  hut,  with  a  large  fire 
always  burning  at  their  feet.  I  offered  them 
both  blankets  and  sails  by  way  of  covering,  but 


I  was  never  actually  afraid  of  him,  but  I  took 
good  care  not  to  let  him  get  possession  of  any 
of  my  weapons,  and  as  I  had  also  taken  the 
precaution  to  break  up  and  throw  into  the  sea 
the  spears  he  had  brought  with  him  on  his 
catamaran,  I  felt  pretty  sure  he  could  not  do 
much  mischief  even  if  he  were  so  disposed.  I 
repeatedly  told  him  that  with  my  boat  I  might 
perhaps  some  day  help  him  to  get  back  to  his 
own  country,  and  I  must  say  that  this  suggestion 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  ACROBATIC  PERFORMANCE. 


they  refused  them,  preferring  to  lie  huddled  close 
together  for  warmth.  In  the  morning  the  woman 
would  prepare  breakfast  for  them,  consisting  of 
fish  (mainly  mullet),  birds'  and  turtles'  eggs,  and 
seafowl,  to  which  would  perhaps  be  added  some 
little  luxury  from  my  own  stock.  Bruno  was  a 
long  time  before  he  took  kindly  to  the  new 
arrivals,  probably  because  they  manifested  such 
emotion  whenever  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
barked. 

I  think  the  only  thing  that  roused  the 
Entlrtkln^  father  of  the  family  from  his  sullen 
ment.    moods  was  my  extraordinary  acrobatic 

performances,  which  also  threw  the 
two  little  nigger  boys  into  hysterics  of  delight. 
Father,  mother,  and  children  tried  to  imitate 
my  somersaults,  "wheels,"  and  contortions,  but 
came  to  grief  so  desperately  (once  the  morose 
man  nearly  broke  his  neck)  that  they  soon  gave 
it  up.  The  man  would  sit  and  watch  our 
gambols  for  hours  without  moving  a  muscle. 

Vol.  i.-43. 


roused  him  somewhat  from  his  lethargy,  and  he 
appeared  profoundly  grateful.  Gradually  I 
acquired  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  extra- 
ordinary language  of  the  blacks,  and  had  many 
a  chat  with  the  woman,  who  also  picked  up  a 
few  words  of  comical  English  from  me.  She 
was  a  woman  of  average  height,  lithe  and 
supple,  with  an  intelligent  face  and  sparkling 
eyes.  She  was  a  very  interesting  companion, 
and  as  I  grew  mere  proficient  in  her  queer 
language  of  signs,  and  slaps,  and  clicks,  I  learnt 
from  her  many  wonderful  things  about  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Australian  aborigines, 
which  proved  extremely  useful  to  me  in  after 
yc  rs.  Yamba,  for  that  was  her  name,  told  me 
that  when  I  rescued  them  they  had  been  blown 
miles  and  miles  out  of  their  course  and  away 
from  their  own  country  by  the  terrible  gale  that 
had  been  raging  about  a  fortnight  previously. 

One  of  my  most  amusing  experiences  with  the 
blacks  was  one  day  when,  qu:te  accidentally, 
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Mrs.  Yamba  caught  sight  of  herself  for  the 
first  time  in  the  little  oval  looking-glass  I  had 
hanging  up  in  the  hut  near  my  hammock.  She 
thoughtlessly  took  it  down  and  held  it  close 
up  to  her  face.  She  trembled,  felt  the  surface 
of  the  glass,  and  then  looked  hurriedly  on  the 
back.  One  long,  last,  lingering  look  she  gave, 
and  then  flew  screaming  out  of  the  hut. 

Oddly    enough,    she    overcame  her 
Eviin  theits  fears  later,  and,  woman  -  like,  would 

Mirror.  come  an(j  JqqJ^  m  the  mirror  for  an 
hour  at  a  stretch,  smacking  her  lips 
all  the  while  in  wonderment,  and  making  most 
comical  grimaces  and  contortions  to  try  the 
effect.  Mr.  Yamba,  however, 
was  very  differently  affected, 
for  the  moment  his  wife 
showed  him  his  own  reflec- 
tion in  the  glass  he  gave  a 
terrific  yell  and  bolted  to 
the  other  end  of  the  little 
island,  in  a  state  of  the 
most  abject  terror.  He 
never  overcame  his  terror 
and  distrust  of  the  mirror, 
which  he  evidently  con- 
sidered possessed  of  life,  and 
in  reality  a  kind  of  spirit  to 
be  feared  and  avoided. 

But,  of  course,  the  two 
boys  found  the  mirror  a 
never  -  ending  source  of 
amazement  and  wonder, 
and  were  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  it  after  the  first 
natural  shock  of  surprise. 
Altogether,  I  thanked  God 
for  sending  me  my  new 
companions ;  and,  as  you 
may  suppose,  they  afforded 
me  as  much  entertainment  and  gratification  as 
I  and  my  belongings  did  them. 

Every  evening,  before  retiring  to  rest,  the 
family  squatted  round  the  fire  and  indulged  in 
a  mournful  kind  of  chant — singing,  as  I  after- 
wards learnt,  the  wonders  they  had  seen  on  the 
white  man's  island.  Sometimes  the  entertain- 
ment would  be  attended  by  a  big  feast,  the 
whole  being  termed  a  corroboree.  Now,  the 
corroboree  is  virtually  the  only  entertainment, 
relaxation  —  call  it  what  you  will  —  that  the 
Australian  aborigine  knows,  and  I  shall  have 
much  to  say  Jater  on  concerning  this  remark- 
able function.  But  the  evening  chant  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  corroboree.  The  former 
was  the  only  approach  to  a  "religious  service"  I 
ever  saw,  and  was  partly  intended  to  propitiate 
or  frighten  away  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  of 
whom  the  blacks  had  a  great  horror. 


"she  held  the  mirror  close  to  her  face. 


The  blacks  had  been  with  me  two  or  three- 
weeks,  when  one  evening  the  man  approached 
and  intimated  in  unmistakable  terms  that  he 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  island  and  return 
to  his  own  land.  He  said  he  thought  he  and 
his  family  could  easily  return  to  their  friends  on 
the  mainland  by  means  of  the  catamaran  that 
had  brought  them. 

And  Yamba,  that  devoted  and  mysteri- 
'AbSSeSMy  ous  creature,  solemnly  pointed  out  to 
Home."  me  a  glowing  star  far  away  on  the 
horizon.  There,  she  said,  lay  the 
home  of  her  people.  After  this  I  was  convinced 
that  the  mainland  could  not  be  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles  or 
so  away,  and  I  determined 
to  accompany  them  on  the 
journey  thither,  in  the  hope 
that  this  might  form  one  of 
the  stepping-stones  to  civiliz- 
ation and  my  own  kind.  We 
lost  no  time.  One  [glorious 
morning  we  three — Yamba, 
her  husband,  and  myself — 
repaired  to  the  fatal  lagoon 
that  hemmed  in  my  precious 
boat,  and  without  more  ado 
we  dragged  it  up  the  steep 
bank,  across  the  sand-spit, 
and  then  finally,  with  a  tre- 
mendous splash  and  an 
excited  hurrah  from  myself, 
it  glided  out  into  the  water, 
a  thing  of  meaning,  of  escape, 
and  of  freedom.  The  boat, 
notwithstanding  its  long 
period  of  uselessness,  was 
perfectly  water-tight  and  tho- 
roughly seaworthy,  although 
still  unpleasantly  low  at  the 
stern.  Mr.  Yamba  was  impatient  to  be  off,  but 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that,  as  the  wind  persistently 
blew  in  the  wrong  direction  day  after  day,  we 
should  be  compelled  perforce  to  delay  our 
departure  perhaps  for  some  months.  You  see, 
Mr.  Yamba  was  not  a  man  who  required  to 
make  much  preparation :  he  thought  all  we 
should  have  to  do  was  to  tumble  into  the  boat 
and  set  sail  across  the  sunlit  sea.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  thought  of  water,  provisions,  and  other 
equally  vital  necessaries.  So  Mr.  Yamba  had  to 
rest  content  for  a  time,  and  he  grew,  if  possible, 
more  morose  and  sullen  than  ever. 

During  this  period  of  impatient  wait- 
"<^rnte?"nwHh  i°g>  we   made  many  experimental 
the  Boat,    voyages  out  to  sea,  and  generally 
got  the  boat  into  capital  trim  for  the 
great  and  eventful  journey.     I  saw  to  it  that 
she  was  thoroughly  well  provisioned  with  tinned 
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stuffs — long  put  on  one  side  for  the  purpose ; 
and  I  may  say  here  that  at  the  last  moment 
"  fore  starting  I  placed  on  board  three  large 
live  turtles,  which  supplied  us  with  meat  until 
we  reached  the  Australian  main.  I  also  took  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  in  bags  made  from  the 
intestines  of  birds  and  fishes  ;  and  in  short,  as 
far  as  I  was  able,  I  provided  everything  that  was 
necessary  for  this  most  important  journey.  But 
consider  for  a  moment  the  horrible  doubts  and 
fears  that  racked  me.  I  fancied  the  mainland 
was  not  very  far  away,  but  you  must  remember 
I  was  not  absolutely  certain  how  long  it  would 
take  us  to  reach  it,  nor  could  I  be  sure,  there- 
fore, whether  I  had  taken  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food  and  water.  Our  provisions  would,  however, 
on  a  fairly  liberal  allowance,  last  a  little  over 
three  weeks.  We  also  carried  some  blankets, 
nails,  tar,  and  other  requisites.  The  propulsive 
power  was,  of  course,  the  big  lug-sail,  which  was 
always  held  loosely  in  the  hand,  and  never  made 
fast,  for  fear  of  a  sudden  capsize. 

Six  months  had  passed  away  from  the 
p*ca°«on.  day  of  the  advent  of  my  visitors, 

when  one  morning  we  all  marched  out 
from  the  hut  and  down  to  the  beach,  the  two 
boys  fairly  yelling  with  joy  and  wav- 

ing bunches  of  green  corn  plucked 


from  my  garden,  whilst  their  mother  skipped 
gaily  hither  and  thither,  and  I  myself  was 
hardly  able  to  control  my  transports  of 
excitement  and  exhilaration.    Even  Mr.  Yamba 


beamed  upon  the  preparations  for  our  release. 
I  did  not  demolish  my  hut  of  pearl  shells, 
but  left  it  standing  exactly  as  it  had  been 
during  the  past  two  and  a  ha'f  years.  Nor 
must  I  omit  to  mention  that  I  buried  my 
treasure  of  pearls  deep  in  the  sand  at  one 
end  of  the  island,  and  in  all  human  probability 
it  is  there  at  this  moment.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  precious  box  has  been 
washed  away  in  a  storm,  but  more  probably 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  still  deeper  layers 
of  sand  have  been  silted  over  this  great  treasure 
of  specimen  pearls.  I  dared  not  carry  anything 
oversea  that  was  not  vitally  necessary,  and  what 
good  were  pearls  to  me  on  my  fearful  journey, 
convoying  four  other  people  out  into  the  un- 
known in  a  crazy,  home-made  boat  ?  Even 
masses  of  virgin  gold  were  of  very  little  use  to 
me  in  the  years  that  followed,  but  of  this  more 
anon.  My  condition,  by  the  way,  at  this  time 
was  one  of  robust  health;  indeed,  I  was  getting 
quite  stout  owing  to  the  quantity  of  turtle  I  had 
been  eating. 

That  glorious  morning  in  the  last  week  of 
May,  1 8 — ,  will  ever  be  graven  in  my  memory. 
As  I  cast  off  from  that  saving  but  cruel  shore,  I 
thanked  my  Maker  for  having  preserved  me  so 
long  and  brought  me  through  such  awful  perils, 


as  well  as  for  the  good  health  I  had  always 
enjoyed.  As  the  boat  began  to  ripple  through 
the  inclosed  waters  of  the  lagoon,  the  spirits 
of  the  four  blacks  rose  so  high  that  I  was 
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afraid  they  would  capsize  the  little  craft  in  their 
excitement. 

There  was  a  strong,  warm  breeze  blow- 
to  My  islanding  in  our  favour,  and  soon  my  island 
Home!"  bome  was  receding  swiftly  from  my 

sight.  Yamba  sat  near  me  in  the 
stern,  but  her  husband  curled  himself  up  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  boat,  and  from  the  time  we 
reached  the  open  sea  practically  until  we  gained 
the  main,  he  did  not  relax  his  attitude  of  reserve 
and  dogged  silence.  He  ate  and  drank  enor- 
mously, however.  You  would  have  thought  we 
were  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  in- 
stead'of  an  open  boat  with  limited  provisions 
and  an  unknown  journey  in  front  of  us. 

Never  once  did  the 
wind  change,  so  that 
we  were  able  to  sail 
steadily  and  safely  on 
night  and  day,  with- 
out deviating  in  the 
least  from  our  course. 
It  was,  however,  a 
painfully  monotonous 
and  trying  experience 
to  sit  thus  in  the 
boat,  cramped  up  as 
we  were,  day  after 
day  and  night  after 
night.  About  the 
fifth  day  we  sighted 
a  small  island,  and 
landed  upon  it  at 
once  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  stretching 
our  aching  limbs. 
This  little  island  was 
uninhabited,  and 
covered  to  the  very 
water's  edge  with 
dense  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. It  was  for  me 
a  perfectly  extraordi- 
nary experience  to 
walk  about  on  real 
earth  once  more,  and 
to  see  beautiful  trees 
and    plants  tind 

flowers,  after  an  imprisonment  of  so  many  weary 
months  on  a  strip  of  arid  sand.  We  cooked 
some  turtle  meat  and  stayed  a  few  hours  on  the 
island,  after  which  we  entered  the  boat  and  put 
off  on  our  journey  again.  I  always  steered,  but 
Yamba  relieved  me  for  a  few  hours  each  evening 
— generally  between  six  and  nine  o'clock, 
when  I  enjoyed  a  brief  but  sound  sleep.  The 
man  himself  never  offered  to  take  a  spell, 
and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble 
him. 


Thus  night  and  day  we  sailed  steadily 
the  niiiin.  on,  occasionally  sighting  sharks  and 
even  whales,  and  you  may  imagine 
my  feelings  when,  early  in  the  morning  of  th  . 
tenth  day,  Yamba  suddenly  gripped  my  arm 
and  murmured,  "  We  are  nearing  my  home 
at  last."  I  leapt  to  my  feet,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  mainland  came  hazily 
into  view.  Instead  of  heading  straight  for 
it,  however,  we  made  for  a  beautiful  island 
that  stood  in  the 
mouth  of  a  large  bay, 
and  here  we  landed  to 
recuperate  for  a  day 
or  so.  Immediately 
on  our  arrival,  Yamba 


NIGHT  AND  DAY  \VF.  SAILED  STEADILY  ON. 


and  her  husband  lit  some  fires,  and  made 
what  were  apparently  smoke-signals  to  their 
friends  on  the  main.  They  first  cut  down  a 
quantity  of  green  wood  with  my  tomahawk  and 
arranged  it  in  the-  form  of  a  pyramid.  Next 
they  obtained  fire  by  rubbing  together  two 
pieces  of  a  certain  kind  of  wood,  and  as  the 
smoke  ascended  we  saw  answering  smoke- 
signals  from  the  opposite  shore.  Not  long  after 
this  curious  exchange  of  signals  (and  the  practice 
is  virtually  universal  throughout  the  whole  of 
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aboriginal  Australia)  we  saw  three  catamarans, 
each  carrying  a  man,  shooting  across  towards 
our  island.    I  viewed  their  approach  with  mixed 
sensations  of  alarm  and  hope.     I  was  in  the 
power    of  these    people,   I   thought.  They 
could  tear  me  limb   from   limb,  torture  me, 
kill  and  eat  me,  if  they  so  pleased ;   I  was 
absolutely  helpless.    These  fears,  however,  were 
but   momentary,    and   back   upon   my  mind 
rushed  the  calm  assurances  I  had  obtained 
from   my  clear-eyed  mentor,  Yamba,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  mysterious  message  of  hope 
and  consolation  that  had  startled  the  solemn 
stillness  of  that  tropical  night.    I  knew  these 
people  to  be  cannibals,  for,  during  the  long 
talks  we  used  to  have  on  the  island,  Yamba 
had  described  to  me  their  horrid  feasts 
after  a   successful  war.     Nevertheless,  I 
awaited   the  arrival  of   the   little  flotilla 
with  all  the  complacency  I  could  muster, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  was  careful  to  let 
Yamba's  husband  be  the  first  to  receive 
them. 

And  he  advanced  to  meet  them. 
Cannibals?  The  new-comers,  having  landed, 

squatted  down  some  little  distance 
away  from  the  man  they  had  come  to  meet, 
and  then  Mr.  Yamba  and  they  gradually 
edged  forwards  towards  one  another,  until 
at  length  each  placed  his  nose  upon  the 
other's  shoulder.  This  was  apparently  the 
native  method  of  embracing.  Later  Mr. 
Yamba  brought  his   friends  to   be  intro- 


THE  MEANING  OF   THESE  SMOKE  SIGNALS  WAS  EXPLAINED  TO  ME. 


duced  to  me,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
I  went  through  the  same  ridiculous  ceremony. 
I  must  say  my  new  friends  evinced  an  almost 
uncontrollable  terror  at  the  sight  of  me.  Mr. 
Yamba,  however,  made  it  clear  that  I  was  not  a 
returned  spirit,  but  a  man  like  themselves — a 
great  man,  certainly,  and  a  mysterious  man,  but 
a  man  all  the  same.    Although  by  this  time  my 
skin  had  become  tanned  and  dark,  there  was 
seemingly  no  end  to  the  amazement  it  caused 
the  blacks.     They  timidly  touched  and  felt 
my  body,  legs,  and  arms,  and  were  vastly  anxious 
to  know  what  the  covering  was  I  had  round  my 
body.    In  due  time,  however,  the  excitement 
subsided  somewhat,  and  then  the  new-comers 
prepared   more  smoke- 
signals  to  their  friends 
on   the   mainland,  this 
time  building  five  separ- 
ate fires  in  the  form  of  a 
circle. 

It  was  interest- 

Tellgraphy.ing  to  Watch 

this  remarkable 
method  of  communica- 
tion. Each  fire  was  set 
smoking  fiercely  a  few 
seconds  after  its  neigh- 
bour had  started.  Finally, 
the  columns  of  smoke 
united,  and  ascended  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a 
huge  pyramid,  going  up 
a  tremendous  height 
into  the  still,  hot  air. 
The  meaning  of 
these  signals  was 
explained  to  me. 
They  indicated  to 
the  people  on  the 
mainland  that  the 
advanced  guard  had 
found  me  and  my 
companions,  and 
that,  furthermore, 
they  might  expect 
us  to  return  all 
together  almost  im- 
mediately. By  this 
time,  thanks  to 
Yamba's  able 
and  intelligent 
lessons,  I  was 
able  to  speak 
the  queer  lan- 
guage of  the 
blacks  with 
some  show  of 
fluency,  and  I 
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could  understand  therri  well  enough  when  they 
did  not  jabber  too  quickly. 

The  next  phase  of  our  arrival  was  that 
"  smokes  "  were  ascending  in  all  directions  on 
the  mainland,  evidently  calling  the  tribes  from 
far  and  near.  How  these  smoke-signals  gave 
an  idea  of  the  white  man  and  his  wonders  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  In  the  meantime 
Yamba  had  prepared  a  great  feast  for  the  visitors, 
the  principal  dish  being  our  remaining  big  turtle, 
of  which  the  blacks  ate  a  prodigious  quantity. 
I  afterwards  told  them  that  I  was  in  need  of  a 
prolonged  rest,  my  long  journey  having  wearied 
me,  and  after  this  explanation  I  retired,  and 
slung  my  hammock  in  a  shady  nook,  where  I 
slept  undisturbed  from  shortly  before  noon  until 
late  in  the  day,  when  my  ever  faithful  Yamba, 
who  had  been  keeping  a  careful  watch,  woke 
me  and  said  that  the  festivities  prior  to  our 
departure  were  about  to  take  place. 

Much  refreshed,  I  rejoined  the  blacks, 
juiaiLnce.  and,  to  their  unbounded  delight  and 

amazement,  entertained  them  for 
a  few  minutes  with  some  of  my  acro- 
batic tricks  and  contortions.  Some  of  the 
more  emulous  among  them  tried  to  imitate 
my  feats  of  agility,  but  always  came  dismally 
to  grief  —  a  perform- 
ance that  created  even 
more  frantic  merri- 
ment than  my  own. 
After  a  little  while  the 
blacks  disappeared, 
only  to  come  forth  a 
few  minutes  later  with 
their  bodies  gorgeously 
decorated  with  stripes 


to  join.  The  ceremony  was  kept  up  with  extra- 
ordinary vigour  the  whole  night  long,  but  all  I 
was  required  to  do  was  to  sit  beating  sticks 
together,  and  join  in  the  general  uproar.  This 
was  all  very  well  for  a  little  while,  but  the  mono- 
tony of  the  affair  was  terrible,  and  I  withdrew  to 
my  hammock  before  midnight. 

In  the  morning  I  saw  a  great  fleet  of 
catamarans  putting  off  from  the  mainland,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  between  fifty  and  sixty 
natives  joined  our  party  on  the  island.  Then 
followed  the  usual  greetings  and  comical  ex- 
pressions of  amazement — of  course,  at  the  sight 
of  me,  my  boat,  and  everything  in  it.  A  few 
hours  later  the  whole  crowd  left  the  island,  led 
by  me  in  the  big  boat — which,  by  the  way, 
attracted  almost  as  much  interest  as  I  did  myself. 
The  natives  forced  their  catamarans  through  the 
water  at  great  speed,  using  only  one  paddle, 
which  was  dipped  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other  in  rapid  succession,  without,  however, 
causing  the  apparently  frail  craft  to  swerve  in 
the  slightest  degree. 

As  we  approached  the  new  country, 
Meets'Me.  I  beheld   a  vast  surging  crowd  of 
excited   blacks  —  men,   women,  and 
children,  all  perfectly  naked 


"  I  BEHELD  A  SURGING  CROWD  OF  EXCITED  BLACKS." 


t)f  yellow  ochre  and  red  and  white  pigments. 
These  startling  preparations  preceded  a  great 
wrroboree  in  honour  of  my  arrival,  and  in  this 
embarrassing  function  I  was,  of  course,  expected 


— standing  on  the  beach.  The  moment  we 
landed  there  was  a  most  extraordinary  rush  for 
my  boat,,  and  everything  on  board  her  was  there 
and  then  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 
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The  people  seemed  to  be  divided  into  clans, 
and  when  one  clan  was  busy  inspecting  my  im- 
plements and  utensils,  another  was  patiently 
waiting  its  turn  to  examine  the  white  man's 
wonders.  I  sat  in  the  boat  for  some  time,  fairly 
bewildered  and  deafened  by  the  uproarious 
jabberings  and  excited  cries  of  amazement  and 
wonder  that  filled  the  air  all  round  me.  At  last, 
however,  the  blacks  who  had  come  out  to  meet 
us  on  the  island  came  to  my  rescue,  and  escorted 
me  through  the  crowd,  with  visible  pride,  to  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  native  camping-ground. 
I  then  learnt  that  the  news  of  my  coming  had 
been  spread  in  every  direction  for  hundreds  of 
miles ;  hence  the  enormous  gathering  of  clans 
on  the  beach. 

The  camping-ground  I  now  found  myself  upon 
consisted  solely  of  about  thirty  primitive  shelters, 
built  of  boughs  in  the  most  flimsy  manner,  and 
only  intended  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 
These  shelters,  or  "  break-winds,"  were  crescent- 
shaped,  had  no  roof,  and  were  not  in  any  way 
closed  in  in  front.  There  were,  however,  two  or 
three  grass  huts  of  beehive  shape,  about  7ft. 
high  and  10ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  queer  little 
hole  at  the  base  through  which  the  occupier  had 
to  crawl.  The  inside  was 
perfectly  dark. 

I  was  told  I  could 
•?pyafacr"  have    either  a 

break-wind  of 
boughs  or  a  beehive  hut, 
and  on  consideration  I 
chose  the  latter.  My  in- 
defatigable Yamba  and  a 
few  of  her  women  friends 
set  to  work  then  and  there, 
and  positively  in  less  than 
an  hour  the  grass  hut  was 
ready  for  occupation  !  I 
did  not,  however,  stay  to 
witness  the  completion  of 
the  building  operations,  but 
went  off  with  some  self- 
appointed  cicerones  to  see 
the  different  camps  ;  every- 
where I  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  and 
manifestations  of  respect 
and  friendship.  My  simple 
loin-cloth  of  crimson 
Japanese  silk  occasioned 
much  astonishment  among 
the  blacks,  but  curiously 
enough  the  men  were  far 
more  astonished  at  my  foot- 
prints than  any  other  attri- 
bute I  possessed.  It  seems 
that  when  they  themselves 


walk  they  turn  their  feet  sideways,  so  that 
they  only  make  a  half  impression,  so  to  speak, 
instead  of  a  full  footprint.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  of  course  planted  my  feet  squarely  down,  and 
this  imprint  in  the  sand  was  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  blacks,  who  gravely  peered  at  every  footprint, 
slapping  themselves  and  clicking  in  amazement 
at  the  wonderful  thing. 

I  saw  very  little  of  Mr.  Yamba  from  the 
moment  of  landing.  I  feel  sure  that  the  fact  of 
his  having  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  and 
travelled  such  a  long  distance — to  say  nothing 
about  bringing  back  so  wonderful  a  creature- 
had  rendered  him  a  very  great  man  indeed  in 
the  estimation  of  his  friends,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  so  much  honour  was  paid  him  that  he 
became  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  neglected  his 
faithful  wife. 

Everywhere  I  went  the  natives  were 
3°Dishes.sr  absolutely  overwhelming  in  their  hos- 
pitality, and  presents  of  food  of  all 
kinds  were  fairly  showered  into  my  hut,  includ- 
ing such  delicacies  as  kangaroo  and  opossum 
meat,  rats,  snakes,  tree-worms,  fish,  etc.  Baked 
snake,  I  ought  to  mention,  was  a  very  pleasant 
dish  indeed,  but  as  there  was  no  salt  forthcoming, 


THEY  GRAVELY   PEERED  AT   EVERY  FOOTPRINT. 
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and  the  flesh  was  very  tasteless,  I  cannot  say  I 
enjoyed  this  particular  native  dainty.  The 
snakes  were  invariably  baked  whole  in  their 
skins,  and  the  meat  was  very  tender  and 
juicy,  though  a  little  insipid  as  to  flavour.  The 
native  method  of  cooking  is  to  scoop  out  a 
hole  in  the  sand  with  the  hands,  and  then 
place  the  article  to  be  cooked  at  the  bottom. 
A  layer  of  sand  was  then  thrown  over  the 
"joint."  Next  come  loose  stones,  and  the  fire 
is  built  on  the  top  of  all.  Rats  were  always 
plentiful,  often  so  much  so  as  to  become  a 
serious  nuisance.  They  were  of  the  large  brown 
variety,  and  were  not  at  all  bad  eating.  I  may 
say  here  that  the  women-folk  were  responsible 
for  the  catching  of  the  rats,  the  method 
adopted  being  to  poke  in  their  holes  with  sticks, 
and  then  kill  them  as  they  rush  out.  The 
women,  by  the  way,  were  responsible  for  a  good 
many  things.  They  were  their  masters' dressers, 
so  to  speak,  in  that  they  were  required  to  carry 
supplies  of  the  greasy  clay  or  earth  with  which 
the  blacks  anoint  their  bodies  to  ward  off  the 
sun's  rays  and  insect  bites  ;  and  beside  this, 
woe  betide  the  wives  if  corroboree  time  found 
them  without  an  ample  supply  of  coloured  pig- 
ments for  the  decoration  of  their  masters'  bodies. 
One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  women-folk, 
however,  was  the  provision  of  roots  for  the 
family's  dinner.  The  most  important  among 
these  necessaries — besides  fine  yams — was  the 
root  of  a  kind  of  water-lily,  which  was  not  unlike 
a  sweet  potato. 

There  was  usually  a  good  water  supply  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  camps,  and  if  that  water 
supply  failed,  as  it  very  frequently  did,  the 
whole  tribe  simply  moved  its  quarters  elsewhere 
— perhaps  a  hundred  miles  off. 

The  instinct  of  these  people  for  finding 
wTz^rds.  water,  however,  was  nothing  short  of 
miraculous.  No  one  would  think  of 
going  down  to  the  seashore  to  look  for  fresh 
water,  yet  they  often  showed  me  the  purest  and 
most  refreshing  of  liquids  oozing  up  out  of  the 
sand  on  the  beach  after  the  tide  had  receded. 

All  this  time,  and  for  many  months  after- 
wards, my  boat  and  everything  it  contained  were 
saved  from  molestation  and  theft  by  a  curious 
device  on  the  part  of  Yamba.  She  simply 
placed  a  couple  of  crossed  sticks  on  the  sand 
near  the  bows,  this  being  evidently  a  sign  to  all 
beholders  that  they  were  to  respect  the  property 
of  the  stranger  among  them  ;  and  I  verily 
believe  that  the  boat  and  its  contents  might 
have  remained  there  until  they  fell  to  pieces 
before  any  one  of  these  cannibal  blacks  would 
have  dreamed  of  touching  anything  that  belonged 
to  me. 

After  a  time  the  natives  began  pointedly  to 


suggest  that  I  should  stay  with  them.  They 
had  probably  heard  from  Yamba  about  the 
strange  things  I  possessed,  and  the  occult 
powers  I  was  supposed  to  be  gifted  with.  A 
day  or  two  after  my  landing,  a  curious  thing 
happened — nothing  more  or  less  than  the  cele- 
bration of  my  marriage  !  I  was  standing  near 
my  boat,  still  full  of  thoughts  of  escape,  when 
two  magnificent  naked  chiefs,  decked  with  gaudy 
pigments  and  feather  head-dresses,  advanced 
towards  me,  leading  between  them  a  young, 
dusky  maiden  of  pleasing  appearance. 

The  three  were  followed  by  an  immense 
a      crowd  of  natives.    The  interesting  trio 

Mysterious  ...  -        c  c  °  , 

Deputation,  were  within  a  iew  feet  01  me,  when 
they  halted  suddenly,  and  one  of  the 
chiefs  stepped  out  and  offered  me  a  murderous- 
looking  club,  with  a  big  knob  at  one  end,  which 
ugly  weapon  was  known  as  a  "  waddy."  As  he 
presented  this  weapon  the  chief  made  signs  that 
I  was  to  knock  the  maiden  on  the  head  with  it. 
Now,  1  confess  I  was  struck  with  horror  and 
dismay  at  my  position,  for,  instantly  recalling 
what  Yamba  had  told  me,  I  concluded  that  a 
cannibal feast  ivas  about  to  be  given  in  my  honour, 
and  that — worst  horror  of  all — I  might  have  to 
lead  off  with  the  first  mouthful  of  that  smiling 
girl.  Of  course,  they  had  brought  the  helpless 
victim  to  me,  the  distinguished  stranger,  to  kill 
with  my  own  hands.  At  that  critical  moment, 
however,  I  resolved  to  be  absolutely  firm,  even 
if  it  cost  me  my  life. 

While  I  hesitated,  the  one  chief  remained 
absolutely  motionless,  holding  out  the  mur- 
derous-looking club,  and  looking  at  me  inter- 
rogatively, as  though  unable  to  understand  why 
I  did  not  avail  myself  of  his  offer.  Still  more 
extraordinary,  the  crowd  behind  observed  a 
solemn  and  disconcerting  silence.  I  looked 
at  the  girl  ;  to  my  amazement  she  appeared 
delighted  with  things  generally — a  poor,  merry 
little  creature,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  I  decided  to  harangue  the  chiefs, 
and  as  a  preliminary  I  gave  them  the  universal 
sign  to  sit  down  and  parley.  They  did  so,  but 
did  not  seem  pleased. 

Then  in  hesitating  signs,  slaps,  clicks, 
Agatnst*  and  guttural  utterances  I  gave  them 
Ca"sm.al"  to  understand  that  it  was  against  my 
faith  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  horrid  orgy  they  contemplated.  The 
Great  Spirit  they  dreaded  so   much   yet  so 
vaguely,    I   went    on,    had   revealed   to  me 
that   it   was   wrong  to   kill   anyone  in  cold 
blood,   and   still   more  loathsome    and  hor- 
rible   to    eat    the    flesh    of    a  murdered 
fellow-creature.    I  was  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  I  waited  with  nervous  trepidation  to  see  the 
effect  of  my  peroration.     Under  the  circum- 
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Stances  you  may  judge  of  my  astonishment 
when  not  only  the  chiefs,  but  the  whole  nation 
assembled,  suddenly  burst  into  roars  of  eerie 
laughter.  Then  came  Yamba  to  the  rescue. 
Ah  !  noble  and  devoted  creature  !  The  bare 
mention  of  her  name  stirs  every  fibre  of  my 
being  with  love  and  wonder.  Greater  love  than 
hers  no  creature  ever  knew,  and  not  once  but  a 
thousand  times  did  she  save  my  wretched  life  at 
the  risk  of  her  own. 

Well,  Yamba,  I  say,  came  up  and  whispered 
to  me.  She  had  been  studying  my  face  quietly 
and  eagerly,  and 
had  gradually 
come  to  see 
what  was  pass- 
ing in  my  mind. 
She  whispered 
that  the  chiefs, 
far  from  desir- 
ing me  to  kill 
the  girl  for  a 
cannibal  feast, 
were  offering 
her  to  me  as  a 
wife,  and  that  I 
was  merely  ex- 
pected to  tap 
her  on  the  head 
with  the  stick, 
in  token  of  her 
subjection  to 
her  new  spouse. 
In  short,  this 
blow  on  the 
head  was  the 
legal  marriage 
ceremony  tout 
simple.  I  main- 
tained my  dig- 
nity as  far  as 
possible,  and 
proceeded  to 
carry  out  my 
part  of  the  curi- 
ous ceremony. 

I  tapped  the  bright-eyed  girl  on  the 
Manage  head,  and  she  immediately  fell  pros- 

Ceremony.  trate  a)-  my  jn  (-Qkgjj  Qf  ner  wifely 

submission.  I  then  raised  her  up 
gently,  and  all  the  people  came  dancing  round 
us,  uttering  weird  cries  of  satisfaction  and 
delight.  Oddly  enough,  Yamba,  far  from  mani- 
festing any  jealousy,  seemed  to  take  as  much 
interest  as  anyone  in  the  proceedings,  and  after 
everything  was  over  she  led  my  new  wife 
away  to  the  little  "  humpy,"  or  hut,  that  had 
been  built  for  me  by  the  women.  That  night 
an  indescribably  weird  corroboree  was  held  in 


my  honour,  and  I  thought  it  advisable,  since  so 
much  was  being  made  of  me,  to  remain  there  all 
night  and  acknowledge  the  impromptu  songs 
that  were  composed  and  sung  in  my  honour  by 
the  native  bards.  I  am  afraid  I  felt  utterly  lost 
without  Yamba,  who  was,  in  the  most  literal 
sense,  my  right  hand. 

By  this  time  she  could  speak  a  little  English, 
and  was  so  marvellously  intelligent  that  she 
seemed  to  discover  things  by  sheer  intuition  or 
instinct.  I  think  she  never  let  a  day  go  by 
without  favourably  impressing  the  chiefs  concern- 

i  n  g  me,  my 
prowess  and  my 
powers,  and 
without  her  help 
I  simply  could 
not  have  lived 
through  the 
long  and  weary 
years,  nor 
should  I  ever 
have  returned 
to  civilization. 

The 
very 
next 
day 
after  my  marri- 
age, having  been 
still  further  en- 
lightened as  to 
the  manners 
and  customs  of 
the  natives,  I 
waited  upon 
Mr.  Yamba, 
and  calmly 
made  to  him 
the  proposition 
that  we  should 
exchange  wives. 
This  suggestion 
he  received 


A 

Startling 
Proposition. 


SHE  IMMEDIATELY  FELL  I'KOSTKATE  AT  MY  FEET. 


with  a  kind  of 
subdued  satis- 
faction, or  holy  joy,  and  very  few  further  negotia- 
tions were  needed  to  make  the  transaction  com- 
plete ;  and,  be  it  said,  it  was  an  every-day  trans- 
action, perfectly  legal  and  recognised  by  all  the 
clans.  Yamba  was  then  about  thirty  years  old, 
and  was  already  beginning  to  show  signs  of  age. 
She  was,  however,  full  of  vigour  and  resource, 
while  the  only  adjective  that  fitly  describes  her 
knowledge  of  bush  lore  is  absolutely  miraculous. 
This  will  be  evinced  in  a  hundred  extraordinary 
instances  in  this  narrative. 

But  you  may  be  asking,  What  of  my  dog, 
Bruno?    Well,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  he  was 
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"  BRUNO  WAS  WELL  ABLE  TO  HOLD  HIS  OWN." 

still  with  me,  but  it  took  him  a  long  time  to 
accustom  himself  to  his  new  surroundings,  and 
he  particularly  objected  to  associating  with  the 
miserable  pariah  curs  that  prowled  about  the 
encampment.  They  would  take  sly  bites  out 
of  him  when  he  was  not  looking,  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  was  well  able  to  hold  his  own. 

I  settled  down  to  my  new  life  "in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  but  I  need  hardly  remark  I  did 
not  propose  staying  in  that  forlorn  spot  longer 
than  I  could  help.  This  was  my  plan.  I 
would,  first  of  all,  I  thought,  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
blacks,  and  pick  up  as  much 
bushmanship  and  knowledge  of 
the  country  as  it  was  possible  to 
acquire,  in  case  I  should  have  to 
travel  inland  in  search  of  civiliza- 
tion instead  of  oversea.  There 
was  always,  how- 
ever, the  hope 
that  some  day  I 
might  either  be 
able  to  get  away 
by  sea-  in  my 
boat,  or  else  hail 
some  passing 
vessel — many  of 
which,  the  blacks 
told  me,  they 
had  seen  pass  at 
a  distance. 

Every 
Routine,  morn- 
ing I 
was  astir  by  sun- 
rise, and — hope 
springing  eternal 
—  I  at  once 
searched  for  the 
faintest  indica- 
tion of  a  passing 
sail.  Next  I 
would  bathe  in 


f  a  lagoon  protected  from  sharks, 
drying  myself  by  a  run  on  the  beach. 
Meanwhile  Yamba  wc  aid  have  gone 
out  searching  for  roots  for  breakfast, 
and  she  seldom  returned  without  a 
supply  of  my  favourite  water-lily 
roots  already  mentioned.  Often,  in 
the  years  that  followed,  has  that 
heroic  creature  tramped  on  foot  a 
hutidred  miles  to  get  me  a  few  sprigs 
of  saline  herbs ;  she  had  heard  me 
say  I  wanted  salt.    She  would  also 

 1    bring  in,  by  way  of  seasoning,  a 

kind  of  small  onion,  known  as 
the  nelga,  which,  when  roasted, 
made  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  our  limited 
fare.  The  natives  themselves  had  but  two 
meals  a  day — breakfast,  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock,  and  then  an  enormous  feast  in  the  late 
afternoon.  Their  ordinary  food  consisted  of 
kangaroo,  emu,  snakes,  rats,  and  fish  ;  an  es- 
pecial dainty  being  a  worm  found  in  the  black 
ava  tree,  or  in  any  decaying  trunk. 

These  worms  were  generally  grilled  on 
of"worems.  hot  stones  and  eaten  several  at  a  time 
like   small   whitebait.      I  often  ate 
them  myself,  and  found  them  most  palatable. 
After  breakfast  the  women  of  the  tribe  would 
go  out  hunting  roots  and  snaring  small  game 
for  the  afternoon  meal,  while  the  men  went 
off  on  their  war  and  hunting  expeditions,  or 
amused  themselves  with  feats  of  arms.  The 
children   were  generally  left  to  their  own 
devices  in  the  camp,  and  the  principal  amuse- 
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tnent  of  the  boys  appeared  to  be  the  hurling  of 
reed  spears  at  one  another.  The  women  brought 
home  the  roots  (which  they  dug  up  with  sticks) 
in  nets  made  out  of  opossum  hair,  slung  on  their 
all-enduring  backs.  They  generally  returned 
heavily  laden  between  two  and  three  in  the 
afternoon.  I  always  knew  the  time  pretty 
accurately  by  the  sun,  but  I  lost  count  of  the 
days.  The  months,  however,  I  always  reckoned 
by  the  moon,  and  for  each  year  I  made  a  notch 
on  the  inside  of  my  bow. 

My  own  food,  by  the  way,  was  usually  wrapped 
in  leaves  before  being  placed  in  the  sand  oven, 
and  my  indefatigable  wife  was  always  exercising 
her  ingenuity  to  provide  me  with  fresh  dainties. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  fare  of  the  natives, 
I  frequently  had  wild  ducks  and  turkeys,  and — 
what  was  perhaps  the  greatest  luxury  of  all — 
eggs,  which  the  natives  sent  for  specially  on  my 
account  to  distant  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

At  the  time  of  my  shipwreck  I  had  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  Australian  geography,  so  that  I 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  my  position.  I 
afterwards  learnt,  however,  that  Yamba's  home 
was  on  Cambridge  Gulf,  on  the  N.N.W.  coast  of 
the  Australian  continent. 

Almost  every  evening  the  blacks  would  hold 
a  stately  corroboree,  singing  and  chanting,  the 
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burden  of  their  song  being  almost  invariably 
myself,  my  belongings,  and  my  prowess,  which 
latter,  I  fear,  was  magnified  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant manner.  I  ought  to  mention  that  at 
first  I  did  not  accompany  the  men  on  their 
excursions  abroad,  because  I  was  far  from  per- 
fect in  their  language  ;  and  furthermore,  I  was 
not  skilled  in  hunting  or  in  bush  lore.  There- 
fore, fearful  of  exciting  ridicule,  I  decided  to 
remain  behind  in  the  camp  until  I  was  thoroughly 
grounded  in  everything  there  was  to  be  learned. 
Supposing,  for  example,  I  had  gone  out  with  the 
blacks,  and  had  to  confess  myself  tired  after 
tramping  several  miles.  Well,  this  kind  of 
thing  would  certainly  have  engendered  con- 
tempt, and  once  the  mysterious  white  stranger 
was  found  to  be  full  of  the  frailties  that  beset 
the  ordinary  creature,  his  prestige  would  be 
gone,  and  then  life  would  probably  become 
intolerable. 

Everything  I  did  I  had  to  excel  in, 
cauti°oCusiy.and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I 
should  be  perpetually  "  astonishing  the 
natives,"  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  phrase. 
Accordingly,  for  the  next  few  weeks,  I  used  to 
accompany  the  women  on  their  root-hunting  and 
rat-catching  expeditions,  and  from  them  I  picked 
up  much  valuable  information. 

The   corroboree  was,   perhaps,  the  greatest 
institution  known  to  the 
blacks,  who,  obliged  to  do  no 
real  work,  as  we  understand 
it,  simply  had  to  pass  the  time 
somehow ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  constant  feuds  and  conse- 
quent incessant  wars,  the  race 
would  have  greatly  deterior- 
ated.   The  corroboree  after  a 
successful  battle  commenced 
with  a  cannibal  feast  off 
the  bodies  of  fallen  foes, 
L     and  would  be  kept  up  for 
several  days  on  end,  the 
braves  lying  down  to  sleep 
near  the  fire  towards  morn- 
ing, and  renewing  the  fes- 
tivities about  noon  next 
day.    The  chiefs  on  these 
occasions   decked  them- 
selves with  gorgeous  cock- 
atoo feathers,  and  painted 
their  bodies  with  red  and 
yellow   ochre  and  other 
glaring   pigments,  v  A 
couple    of    hours  were 
generally  spent  in  dress- 
ing and  preparing  for  the 
ceremony,   and  then  the 
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gaily- decorated  fighting-men  would  dance  or 
squat  round  the  fires  and  chant  monotonous 
songs,  telling  of  all  their  own  achievements  and 
valour,  and  the  extraordinary  sights  they  had 
seen  in  their  travels. 

The  words  of  the  songs  were  usually 
cannfbai  composed  by  the  clan's  own  poet,  who 
Hisewares.  made  a  living  solely  by  his  profession, 

and  even  sold  his  effusions  to  other 
tribes.  As  there  was  no  written  language  the 
purchaser  would  simply  be  coached  orally  by 
the  vendor  poet,  and  as  the  blacks  were  gifted 
with  most  marvellous  memories,  they  would 
transmit  and  resell  the  songs  throughout 
vast  stretches  of  country.  These  men  of  the 
north  were  of  magnificent  stature,  and  possessed 
great  personal  strength.  They  were  able  to 
walk  extraordinary  distances,  and  their  carriage 
was  the  most  graceful  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
women  are  not  very  prepossessing,  and  not 
nearly  so  graceful  in  their  bearing  and  gait  as 
the  men.  Poor  creatures,  they  did  all  the  hard 
work  of  the  camp  — building,  food-hunting, 
waiting,  and  serving.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  men  did  condescend  to  go  out  fishing,  and 
they  would  also  organize  battues  when  a  big 
supply  of  food  was  wanted.  These  great  hunting- 


thousands  of  kangaroos,  opossums,  tats,  snakes, 
iguanas,  and  birds  that  dashed  hither  and 
thither,  to  the  accompaniment  of  bewildering 
shouts  from  the  men  and  shrill  screeches 
from  the  women,  who  occasionally  assisted, 
flitting  hither  and  thither  like  eerie  witches 
amidst  the  dense  pall  of  black  smoke — all 
these  made  up  a  picture  which  is  indelibly 
imprinted  on  my  mind.  As  to  the  fishing 
parties,  these  went  out  either  early  in  the 
morning,  soon  after  sunrise,  or  in  the  evening, 
when  it  was  quite  dark.  On  the  latter  occa- 
sions, the  men  carried  big  torches,  which  they 
held  high  in  the  air  with  one  hand  as  they  waded 
out  into  the  water  with  their  spears  poised,  in 
readiness  to  impale  the  first  big  fish  they  came 
across. 

When  the  spearmen  did  strike,  their 
Extra?  aim  was  unerring,  and  the  struggling 
ordinary.  fish   wouid    t>e   hurled   on   to  the 

beach  to  the  patient  women  -  folk, 
who  were  there  waiting  for  them,  with  their 
big  nets  of  opossum  hair  slung  over  their 
backs.  Sometimes  a  hundred  men  would  be 
in  the  shallow  water  at  once,  all  carrying 
blazing  torches,  and  the  effect  as  the  fishermen 
plunged  and  splashed  this  way  and  that,  with 
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parties  were  arranged  on  an  immense  scale,  and 
fire  figured  largely  in  them.  The  usual  routine 
was  to  set  fire  to  the  bush,  and  then  as  the  terri- 
fied animals  and  reptiles  rushed  out  in  thousands 
into  the  open,  each  party  of  blacks  speared  every 
living  thing  that  came  its  way  within  a  certain 
sphere.    The  roar  of  the  fast-spreading  fire,  the 


shouts  of  triumph  or  disappointment,  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  In  the  daytime 
a  rather  different  method  was  adopted.  A  large 
area  of  the  shallow  lagoon  would  be  staked  out 
at  low  water  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  V,  an 
opening  being  left  for  the  fish  to  pass  through. 
The  high  tide  brought  the  fish  in  vast  shoals,  and 
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then  the  opening  would  be  closed.  When  the  tide 
receded,  the  staked  inclosure  became,  in  effect, 
one  gigantic  net,  filled  with  floundering  fish,  big 
and  little.  The  natives  then  waded  into  the 
inclosure,  and  dispatched  the  fish  with  their 
spears. 

Nothing  was  more  interesting  than  to  watch 
one  of  these  children  of  the  bush  stalking  a 
kangaroo.  The  man  made  not  the  slightest 
noise  in  walking,  and  he  would  stealthily 
follow  the  kangaroo's  track  for  miles  (the 
tracks  were  absolutely  invisible  to  the  un- 
initiated). Should  at  length  the  kangaroo 
sniff  a  tainted  wind  or  be  startled  by  an  incau- 
tious movement,  his  pursuer  would  suddenly 
become  as  rigid  as  a  bronze  figure,  and  he  could 
remain  in  this  position  for  hours.  Finally,  when 
within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  animal,  the 
huntsman  launched  his  spear  at  the  creature, 
and  in  all  the  years  I  was  among  these  people  I 
never  knew  one  to  miss  his  aim.  The  spears 
used  were  about  5ft.  long,  with  a  blade 
made  either  of  bone  or  stone,  and  a  shaft  of 
some  light,  hard  wood.  Metals  were,  of  course, 
practically  unknown  as  workable  materials. 

In  order  to  catch  emus  the  hunters 
urerrc^Sght.  would  construct  little  shelters  of 
grass  at  a  spot  overlooking  the 
water-hole  frequented  by  these  birds,  and  they 
were  then  speared  as  they  came  down  for  water. 
The  largest  emu  I  ever  saw,  by  the  way, 
was  more  than  6ft.  high,  whilst  the  biggest 
kangaroo  I  came  across  was  even  taller  than 
this.  Snakes  were  always  killed  with  sticks, 
whilst  birds  were  brought  down  with  the 
wonderful  boomerang. 

As  a  rule,  only  sufficient  food  was  obtained 
to  last  from  day  to  day,  but  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  big  battues  I  have  described  there 
would  be  food  in  abundance  for  a  week  or  more, 
and  then  there  would  be  a  horrid  orgy  of  gorging 
and  one  long  continuous  corroboree,  until  sup- 
plies gave  out. 

The  sport  which  I  myself  took  up,  however, 
was  dugong  hunting  ;  for  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that  I  brought  a  harpoon  with  me  in  the 
boat,  and  this  most  useful  article  attracted  as 
much  attention  as  anything  I  had.  The  natives 
would  occasionally  put  their  hands  on  my  toma- 
hawk or  harpoon,  and  never  ceased  to  wonder 
why  the  metal  was  so  cold. 

Whenever  I  went  out  after  dugong,  accom- 
panied by  Yamba  (she  was  ever  with  me),  the 
blacks  invariably  came  down  in  crowds  to  watch 
the  operation  from  the  beach. 

But,  yon  will  ask,  what  did  I  want  with 


dugong,  when  I  had  so  much  other  food  at 
hand?  Well,  my  idea  was  to  lay  in  a  great 
store  of  dried  provisions  against  the  time  when 
I  should  be  ready  to  start  for  civilization  in  my 
boat.  I  built  a  special  shed  of  boughs,  in  which 
I  conducted  my  curing  operations,  my  own 
living-place  being  only  a  few  yards  away.  It 
was  built  in  quite  European  fashion,  with  a 
sloping  roof.  The  interior  was  perhaps  20ft. 
square  and  10ft.  high,  with  a  small  porch  in 
which  my  fire  was  kept  constantly  burning. 

By  the  way,  the  blacks  never  allowed 

ef1?"s.1  their  fires  to  go  out,  and  whenever 
they  moved  their  camping  -  ground, 
the  women-folk  always  took  with  them  their 
smouldering  fire-sticks,  with  which  they  can 
kindle  a  blaze  in  a  few  minutes.  Very  rarely, 
indeed,  did  the  women  allow  their  fire-sticks  to 
go  out  altogether,  for  this  would  mean  a  cruel 
and  severe  punishment.  The  wives  bore  ill- 
usage  with  the  most  extraordinary  equanimity, 
and  never  even  attempted  to  parry  the  most 
savage  blow.  They  would  remain  meek  and 
motionless  under  a  shower  of  brutal  blows  from  a 
thick  stick,  and  would  then  walk  quietly  away  and 
treat  their  bleeding  wounds  with  a  kind  of  earth. 
It  often  surprised  me  how  quickly  the  blacks' 
most  terrible  wounds  healed,  and  yet  they  were 
only  treated  with  a  kind  of  clay  and  leaves. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  the  native  doctor. 
This  functionary  was  called  a  rut,  and  he 
effected  most  of  his  cures  with  a  little  shell, 
with  which  he  rubbed  assiduously  upon  the 
affected  part.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
medical  treatment  was  a  form  of  massage, 
the  rubbing  being  done  first  in  a  down- 
ward direction  and  then  crosswise.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  the  blacks  were  very  rarely 
troubled  with  illness,  their  most  frequent  dis- 
order being  usually  the  result  of  excessive 
gorging  when  a  particularly  ample  supply  of 
food  was  forthcoming — say,  after  a  big  battue 
over  a  tribal  preserve. 

In  an  ordinary  case  of  overfeeding,  the 
medicine  man  would  rub  his  patient's  stomach 
with  such  vigour  as  often  to  draw  blood.  He 
would  also  give  the  sufferer  a  kind  of  grass  to 
eat,  and  this  herb,  besides  clearing  the  system, 
also  acted  as  a  most  marvellous  appetizer. 
The  capacity  of  some  of  my  blacks,  by  the 
way,  was  almost  beyond  belief. 

One  giant  I  have  in  my  mind  ate  a  whole 
kangaroo  by  himself.  I  saw  him  do  it.  Certainly 
it  was  not  an  excessively  big  animal,  but,  still, 
it  was  a  meal  large  enough  for  three  or  four 
stalwart  men. 


( To  be  continued. ) 


Forest  Fires. 


By  Warren  Cooper. 


The  United  States  loses  twelve  million  dollars  yearly  through  forest  fires,  and  thousands  have  lost 
their  lives  during  these  dreadful  conflagrations.    An  article  on  the  fires,  the  disasters,  and  the  heroic 
deeds  done  by  men  and  women  at  such  trying  times. 


SK  a  native  of  the  North- Western 
United  States  and  Canada  to  tell 
you  something  about  forest  fires. 
You  will  expect  him,  perhaps,  im- 
mediately to  elaborate  upon  the 
beauties  of  the  fires,  the  volume  of  the  clouds, 
the  reflection  of 
the  sun  on  the 
passing  smoke, 
and  a  hundred 
other  things  on 
the  picturesque 
side  of  these  fre- 
quent conflagra- 
tions ;  but  ten  to 
one  the  aesthetic 
part  will  be  cast  , 
into  the  shade  by 
his  answer,  and 
its  tale  of  woe. 
He  will  tell  you, 
mayhap,  of  the 
riches  lost,  the 
people  killed,  the 
heroic  and  some- 
times  vain 
attempts  to  cope 
with  the  dreadful 
monster  fire  ;  and 
will  recite  to  you 
the  painful  story  of 
the  death-dealing 
forest  fires  with 
which  the  history 
of  that  region  is 
punctuated.  You 


CLOUDS  OF  SMOKE  ASCENDING  F 

From  a  Photo,  by  C.  E. 


will,  in  short,  look 
for  pleasure,  but 
you  will  be  told 
of  pain. 

Sad  as  it  is,  however,  there  is  yet  a 
very  picturesque  and  interesting  side  to  the 
subject  of  forest  fires,  and  a  partial  realiza- 
tion of  this  may  be  gamed  from  the  illus- 
tration with  which  we  open  this  article. 
The    photograph    presented    herewith  shows 


the  smoke  clouds  which,  in  1880,  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  Colorado.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  that  year,  according  to  Mr.  A.  R. 
Frisbie,  of  Canon  City,  Colorado,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  photograph,  fire  broke  out 
in  the  dense'  pine  forest  which  skirts  the  west 

side  of  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  range,  a 
spur  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Dense 
clouds  of  smoke 
ascended  high  in 
the  air,  assuming 
the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  and  afford- 
ing a  scene  mag- 
nificent to  behold. 
At  night,  when  the 
reflection  from  the 
flames  casts  a 
lurid  glare  upon 
the  immense 
volumes  of  smoke, 
the  whole  horizon 
has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  on 
fire.  The  confla- 
gration lasted 
three  days  and 
nights,  burning 
over  a  vast  area, 
and  was  witnessed 
from  all  parts  of 
Colorado.  The 
photograph  here 
shown  was  taken 
at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day, 
when  the  smoke 
veiled  the  sun  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  night.  The  houses  indis- 
tinctly shown  in  the  foreground  were  located 
in  Silver  Cliff,  a  mining  camp  situated  ten 
miles  from  the  mountains,  where  Mr.  Frisbie 
then  lived. 


ROM  A  FOREST  FIRE  IN  COLORADO. 

Emery,  CaUon  City,  Col. 
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EDGE  OF  FOREST  SWF.PT  BY  FIRE,  WITH  FIRE  STILI.  SMOULDERING  AT  FOOT  OF  MOUNTAIN. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  G.  V.  N.  Ogden,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  forest  denuded  by  fire  presents  a  woful 
sight,  and  our  illustrations  have  been  chosen 
mainly  with  the  idea  of  bringing  this  graphically 
before  the  reader.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graph, showing  the  edge  of  a  forest  swept  by 
lire,  with  the  fire  still  smouldering  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  is  one  of  two  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
G.  V.  N.  Ogden,  of  Washington,  who  in  1889 
took  a  trip  to  Montana,  and  there  studied  the 
effects  of  such  fires  to  considerable  extent.  It 
may  seem  remarkable  that  these  trees  should 


not  be  entirely  consumed  by  the  ravages  of 
the  fire,  so  great  is  the  heat  of  the  moving 
flame ;  but  the  steady  onrush  of  the  flame  and 
the  sappy  nature  of  the  trees  probably  explain 
the  phenomenon.  The  burned  trees,  as  shown 
by  our  next  photograph,  stand  straight  and  tall, 
dead,  but  not  destroyed.  In  regard  to  the  fires 
which  raged  throughout  Montana,  Washington, 
and  Idaho  during  the  summer  of  1889,  Mr. 
Ogden  writes  :  "  For  weeks,  in  Montana,  the 
air  was  so  dense  with  smoke,  that  we  never  saw 


BURNED    TREES    KILLED    BY  FOREST  FIRES,    BUT  NOT  DESTROYED. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  O   V.  N.  Oqdcn,  IVaskington,  V.C. 
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FIRE  AFTER  LUMBERING  OPERATIONS. 

From  a  Photo,  lent  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock. 


the  sun  in  all  its  brightness,  but  it  was  like  a 
big  red  ball  in  the  sky,  and  could  be  gazed  upon 
with  the  naked  eye,  without  any  perceptible 
effect  of  dazzling  or  blinking  the  vision  in  the 
slightest." 

We  may  now  pass  to  a  few  excellent  photo- 
graphs sent  to  us  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  the 
Commissioner  of 
Forestry  for 
Pe  n  nsylvania, 
showing  the 
effects  of  fires  in 
that  State.  Dr. 
Rothrock  shows 
that  the  potential 
loss  to  the  com- 
monwealth of 
each  fire  or  each 
series  of  fires  that 
devastate  the 
timber-producing 
areas  in  Penn- 
s  y  1  v  a  n  i  a  is 
$30,000,000. 
The  fires  occur 
chiefly  from  two 
causes.  Railroad 
companies  burn 
their  old  ties 
along  the  right 
of  way,  without 
taking  any  pre- 
caution  to  pre- 


vent  the  fire 
spreading  to  the 
woods,  and  the 
small  farmers  in 
clearing  wood  - 
lots  for  farming 
purposes  burn 
the  brush  and 
fallen  timber, 
Without  caring 
whether  the  fire 
spreads  or  not. 
The  fire  which 
ruined  the  forest 
shown  in  the 
accompanyi  ng 
illustration  was 
started  after  a 
lumbering  opera- 
tion, and  the 
hacked  trunks  of 
the  trees  may  be 
observed  in  the 
illustration. 

The  illustration 
at  the  base  of 
this  page  is  significant  as  snowing  the  desert  con- 
dition which  a  fire,  or  a  series  of  fires,  produces. 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  one  may  see 
such  tracts,  over  which  fires  have  swept  and 
continue  to  sweep  almost  every  year,  destroying 
the  young  forest  growth  and  rendering  the  soil, 
after  each  succeeding  conflagration,  more  and 


DESERT  CONDITION  AFTER  A  FIRE. 

From  a  Phcto.  lent  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock. 
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BURNED,  DEAD  TIMBER  STILL  STANDING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

From  a  Photo,  lent  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock. 


more  barren.  The  deterioration  in  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  country,  or  the  loss  in  money 
to  the  person  or  persons  who  may  own  these 
districts  for  lumbering  purposes,  may  more  easily 
be  imagined  than  told.    What  could  be  more 


dreary  than  the 
country  shown  in 
the  two  photo- 
graphs, or  more 
heartrending  to 
the  property- 
owner  than  the 
wooded  hills  in 
the  illustrations 
on  this  page — 
"wooded  hills" 
in  truth,  but  dead 
wood,  fit  for  little 
else  than  an  argu- 
ment in  favour 
of  more  careful 
and  scientific 
forest  preserva- 
tion ? 

The  abun- 
dance of  forest 
fires,  supple- 
mented by  the 
insidious  ravages 
of  the  lumber- 
men, has  drawn 
general  attention  to  the  subject  of  forestry,  and 
both  the  Canadian  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments, through  the  efforts  of  skilled  forestry 
experts,  have  given  careful  attention  to  the 
problem  of  forest  destruction.     Among  these 
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I'ORTION  OF  A  FOREST  SWEPT  BY  FIRE. 

From  a  Photo,  by  C.  S.  Crandall,  M.S.,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 
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experts  may  be  named 
Mr.  F.  W.  Newell,  the 
Chief  Hydrographer  at 
Washington  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  American 
Forestry  Association  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  South- 
worth,  the  Clerk  of 
Forestry  for  Ontario ; 
and  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock, 
of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Their  efforts,  and 
future  results,  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  the 
institution  of  Arbor  Day 
—  a  holiday  in  many 
States,  when  the  general 
planting  of  trees  by 
individuals  or  societies 
is  encouraged.  Arbor 
Day,  however,  does  not 
prevent  destruction  by 
fire.  This  danger  is  now 
met  by  a  system  of  fire- 
ranging,  usually  under 
the  charge  of  a  State 
official  called  the  fire 
warden.    During  the 

season  when  forest  fires  are  likely  to  occur — 
that  is,  from  May  to  September — a  number  of 
rangers  are  placed  on  active  service,  who  are 
located  in  districts  specially  exposed  to  danger. 
The  fire-rangers  circulate  information  as  to  the 
regulations  for  the  prevention  and  suppression 
of  bush-fires,  and  in  case  of  the  breaking  out  of 


AFTER  THIRTY  YEARS. — A  I 
ONTA 

From  a  Photo,  by  Dr. 


•a.  conflagration  summon 
assistance.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  the  rangers 
have  thus  greatly  de- 
creased the  prevalence 
of  fire,  and  although 
the  cost  of  supporting 
them  is  fairly  large,  and 
their  abolition  is  some- 
times demanded,  they 
have  fully  proved  the 
value  of  their  services. 

The  accompanying 
photograph  represents  a 
forest  in  Eastern  Ontario 
burnt  thirty  years  ago. 
The  photograph  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Hugh  R. 
Mill,  R.G.S.  Note  the 
growth  of  brushwood 
since  the  fire,  as  if  the 
unfortunate  trees,  strug- 
gling in  vain  to  regain 
their  former  splendour, 
had  suddenly  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  the  im- 
possible, and  modestly 
concluded  to  do  the  best 
they  could.  Many  acres 
of  such  undergrowth  may  be  passed  on  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  but 
how  many  travellers  understand  the  reason  for 
such  comparative  desolation  ? 

Two  of  the  causes  of  these  fires  have  already 
been  mentioned.  But  there  are  many  minor 
causes.    In  an  interesting  report  by  Mr.  C.  C. 


URNT  FOREST  IN  EASTERN 
RIO. 

//.  R.  Mill,  R.G.S. 


MAIN  STREET  IN   PHILLIPS,   WISCONSIN,   BEFORE  THE  FIRE  OF  JULY,  18 

From  a  Photo,  by  E.  E.  Whiting,  Prentice,  Wis. 
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BUSINESS  STREET  IN  PHILLIPS,   WISCONSIN,  AFTER  A  FIRE. 

Prom  a  Photo,  by  E.  E.  Whiting,  Prentice,  Wis, 


Andrews,  the  Chief  Fire  Warden  of  Minnesota, 
many  of  ; '  :se  are  mentioned.  Bird-hunters 
and  other  campers  carelessly  leave  their  camp- 
fires  smouldering,  lightning  sometimes  sets  the 
trees  ablaze,  sparks  from  locomotives  frequently 
are  guilty,  and 
one  very  remote, 
but  feasible, 
cause  is  the 
Indians,  who  set 
fire  in  lonely 
places  in  order 
that  grass  might 
later  come  up  to 
attract  deer, 
which  they  could 
more  easily  kill. 

Let  us  now 
look  for  some 
moments  at  the 
devastation 
wrought  by  these 
fires.  The  year 
1894  will  long  be 
remembered  in 
Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  for 
the  terrible 
calamities  which 
occurred  in  July 
and  August  of 
that   year.  In- 


tense heat  and 
little  rain  had 
made  the  forests 
almost  like  a 
kiln.  All  through 
the  summer  fire 
had  been  feared 
and  looked  for, 
and  by  the  end 
of  July  it  was 
said  that  not  less 
than  $5,000,000 
worth  of  pine  had 
been  destroyed. 
The  fire  ex- 
tended over  a 
stretch  nearly 
fifty  miles  wide, 
and  all  the  ex- 
perience gained 
by  woodsmen 
and  lumbermen 
in  dealing  with 
forest  fires 
availed  nothing 
against  the 
sweeping  flames, 
which  were  driven  like  an  overwhelming  flood  by 
a  strong  wind,  leaving  death  and  destruction  in 
their  path.  In  the  five  photographs  presented 
herewith,  which  show  a  Wisconsin  town  named 
Phillips  before  and  after  the  fire,  we  may  see 


LLIFS,   WISCONSIN,   WHERE  ONCE  STOOD  A   FINE  CITY. 

From  a  Photo,  by  E.  E.  Whiting,  Prentice,  Wis. 
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how  completely  the  forest  fire  fiend  does  his 
work.  Phillips  was  burned  on  the  27th  of  July, 
and  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  severe 
had  not  the  inhabitants  escaped  by  taking  train 
to  places  of  safety.     Phillips,  with  its  2,000 


of  government  in  motion  for  immediate  relief. 
Railroads  forget  their  tariffs,  and  hasten  to  the 
scene  of  devastation  with  a  pure  philanthropy  ; 
doctors  give  their  services  for  nothing,  and 
every  house  becomes  an  asylum  for  the  suffering 


MAIN  STREET  IN   PHILLIPS,   WISCONSIN,   ONE  WEEK  AFTER  THE  FIRE. 

From  a  Photo,  by  E.  E.  U  'kiting,  Prentice,  Wis. 


people,  looked  bright  and  fair  on  Friday  mom 
ing.  On  Sunday  it  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
main  street,  with  its  beautiful  wooden  houses 
and  stores  (shown  at  the  bottom  of  page  626), 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  charred  timber 
and  ashes  alone  remained  of  these  products  of 
Western  enterprise. 

At  such  times,  needless  to  say,  charity  finds  its 
truest  expression,  and  all 
unite  to  help  the  un- 
fortunate from  their  diffi- 
culty. Heroic  and  un- 
selfish endeavours  of 
people  to  rescue  others 
from  threatening  death 
have  been  sung  by  poets 
and  praised  in  prose,  and 
a  full  record  of  these 
attempts  will  never  be 
written.  It  is  likewise 
impossible  to  record  the 
many  ways  in  which  the 
sufferers  are  helped. 
Subscriptions  are  imme- 
diately started  in  sympa- 
thetic cities  of  the  land, 
where  distance  does  not 
lessen  the  fellow  feeling  ; 
State  and  municipal 
authority  set  the  wheels 


and  homeless  poor.  Churches  donate  lumber, 
clothing,  and  provisions,  while  cities  are  donating 
cash,  and  States  are  organizing  relief  committees. 
Meantime,  the  suffering  town  and  their  officials 
are  deluged  with  correspondence  and  telegrams 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  expressing  a 
sympathy,  often  practically  shown  with  money, 
but  always  inestimable  in  value. 


TEMPORARY  SHELTERS  ERECTED  AFTER  A  FOREST  FI 

From  a  Photo,  by  E.  E.  Whiting,  Prentice,  Wis. 
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From  a  Photo,  by  E.  E.  Whiting,  Prentice,  Wis. 


The  various  methods  of  fighting  the  flames 
are  also  in  themselves  interesting.  Prairie  fires 
are  often  extinguished  by  wet  rags  tied  to 
pitchforks  dipped  in  water,  which  is  hauled  in 
barrels  on  carts  ;  by  digging  ditches  and  shovel- 
ling earth  on  the  burning  ground ;  and  by 
"  back-firing."  Wide  roads  are  often  an 
efficient  preventive  against  the  progress  of  the 
flames.  But,  so  far  as  great  forest  fires  are 
concerned,  there  is  little  that  can  stop  them, 
except  a  little  prudence  on  the  part  of  the 
human  being,  and  a  heavy  rain  from  the 
heavens  above. 

The  saddest 
part  yet  remains 
to  be  told.  But 
it  will  be  briefly 
told.  No  one 
has  ever  esti- 
mated the  human 
lives  that  have 
been  sacrificed  in 
these  conflagra- 
tions. In  Octo- 
ber, 1825,  a  fire 
started  in  New 
Brunswick  that 
laid  10,000 
square  miles 
waste,  and  hun- 
dreds of  people 


houses  or  in  the 
woods,  in  exer- 
tions to  save 
property  or  life. 
In  October, 
1871,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  fires 
in  America  broke 
out  at  Peshtigo, 
Wisconsin,  and 
more  than  700 
persons  were 
burned  to  death. 
But  probably  the 
saddest  fire  was 
that  which 
occurred  in  1894 
— one  glimpse  of 
which,  at  Phillips, 
we  have  already 
had.  The1  un- 
fortunate place 
was  Hinckley, 
Minnesota,  and 
the  calamity  oc- 
curred on  Sep- 
tember 1st  of  that 
year.  Owing  to  the  long-protracted  drought,  as 
is  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  relief  of  the  forest  fire  sufferers, 
the  fires  had  prevailed  in  different  localities  for 
several  weeks,  but  on  that  day  the  wind  became 
a  tornado,  and  a  small  fire  then  burning  spread 
with  frightful  rapidity,  and  was  carried  on  the 
wings  of  the  tornado  over  a  district  covering 
nearly  400  square  miles.  A  furnace  blast  swept 
over  the  fated  district,  and  left  behind  it  com- 
plete devastation.  Every  building  in  Hinckley 
was  destroyed.    So  sudden  was  the  onset  of  the 


perished    in      From  a] 
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POOL  IN  WHICH  OVER  THIRTY  PERSONS  SAVED  THEIR   LIVES  DURING  THE  MINNESOTA  FOREST  FIRES. 

From  a  Photo.  » 


flames  that  the  people  could  only  run  from  their 
houses  and  seek  a  place  of  refuge,  without  even 
an  effort  to  save  their  household  effects.  Four 
hundred  and  eighteen  persons,  comprising  about 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  district, 
are  known  to  have  perished  by  a  most  frightful 
death  in  the  flames. 

A  graphic  and  well-prepared  book  by  Rev. 
William  Wilkinson,  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Minneapolis,  called  "Memorials  of  the  Minne- 
sota Forest  Fires  in  the  Year  1894,"  contains 
the  complete  story  of  the  calamity  and  the 
thousand  and  one  acts  of  true  heroism  performed 


during  tnat  trying 
day.  A  few  cool- 
headed  men  at 
Hinckley  saved 
many  lives  by 
urging  the  people 
to  abandon  every- 
thing and  bury 
themselves  in  a 
gravel-pit.  Thirty 
people  were  saved 
by  the  pool  of 
water  shown  in 
one  of  our  photo- 
graphs. They 
were  preserved 
largely  by  the 
efforts  of  one 
man,  who  passed 
amongst  the  suf- 
ferers, drenching 
them  with  water, 
and  encouraging 
them  to  hold  out 
through  three 
dreadful  hours. 
Some  families  were  wiped  out  entirely,  and  for 
days  the  funerals  of  the  charred  victims  were 
being  held  in  mournful  order.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  we  are 
able  to  present  a  few  photographs  of  those 
scenes  of  devastation  and  sorrow.  Nothing, 
we  think,  could  more  graphically  show  the 
rapacious  appetite  of  the  conflagration  than 
our  last  illustration,  representing  the  spot 
where  once  stood  the  railway  station  at 
Hinckley.  It  is  a  scene  of  emptiness,  with 
the  rails  twisted  into  most  curious  shapes  by 
the  dreadful  heat. 


From  a] 


WHERE  THE  DEPOT  STOOD  AT  HINCKLEY. 


[Pltoto. 


UR  fort,  which  lay  between  Graham's 
Town  and  King  William's  Town, 
was  in  my  time  as  dull  and  sun- 
baked a  residence  as  ever  tested  the 
patience  and  sobered  the  spirits  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Queen.  There  was  plenty  of 
diversion  and  excitement  during  the  Kaffir  War, 
but  upon  a  peace  being  arranged  we  were  "  left," 
as  the  Yankees  say,  "to  be  bored  with  ennui 
and  do-nothingness,"  for  the  boundless  veldt 
wrapt  us  around  in  the  dreary  folds  of  its  stern 
solitude.  Visitors  were  scarce  ;  baboons — in  our 
district — were  more  plentiful  than  humans ;  these 
mischievous,  ugly  neighbours,  ever  resenting  our 
presence  in  their  country,  roamed  about  in  fierce 
gangs,  their  hoarse  cries  almost  the  only  sounds 
that  disturbed  the  vast  silence. 

We  were  not  a  cheerful  company  ;  our  women 
had  been  sent  down  to  the  Cape  before  the 
outbreak ;  it  was  more  than  twelve  months 
since  we  had  heard  the  rustle  of  a  petticoat; 
our  manners  were  depreciating  for  want  of  the 
refining  influence  of  a  woman's  presence.  We 
yearned  for  the  exhilarating  babble  of  female 
tongues,  for  we  had  almost  exhausted  our  own 
conversation.  Our  best  stories  from  constant 
repetition  had  grown  into  hoary-headed  chest- 
nuts, and  their  narration  at  mess  met  with 
derisive  sarcasm. 

We  grew  weary  of  the  monotonous,  uninterest- 
ing landscape  ;  we  were  tired  of  the  excessive 
blueness  of  the  clear  sky,  the  constant  glare  of 
the  fervid  sun,  and  the  too  bright  moon.  We 
longed  instead  for  towns  and  theatres,'for  display 
of  millinery  and  pretty  faces  ;  in  fact,  for  anything 
and  everything  we  hadn't  got.  Captain  Murdo's 
charming  young  wife  was  the  first  woman  to 
return  to  the  fort ;  he  fetched  her  himself  from 


Graham's  Town,  where  she  had  been  sent  for 
safety  during  the  fighting. 

A  baby  had  arrived  in  the  interval,  and  as  this 
delightful  encumbrance  necessitated  a  nursemaid, 
the  lady  arrived  accompanied  by  Maggie  O'Brien, 
a  light-hearted  girl  of  Milesian  origin,  to  whom 
all  the  single  men  paid  immediate  and  amorous 
attentions.  We  in  the  officers'  quarters,  with  a 
zeal  born  of  our  long  abstention  from  domestic 
joys,  surrendered  our  affections  to  the  baby. 
Buffles  was  his  pet  name,  a  gem  of  a  baby,  whose 
innate  sweetness  of  disposition  threatened  to 
dethrone  his  sire  from  his  proud  position  of 
being  the  most  popular  personality  in  the  fort. 
The  whole  strength  worshipped  Buffles,  adored 
his  mother,  and  reverenced  Captain  Murdo. 

Sergeant  Jones  held  a  reserve  force  of  affec- 
tion, which,  as  the  accepted  suitor  of  Maggie 
O'Brien,  he  lavished  in  addition  on  that  careless 
trifler,  and  when  in  a  real  park  perambulator 
she  wheeled  the  baby  in  the  kloof,  Sergeant 
Jones,  erect  and  soldierly,  -his  chest  expanded 
to  the  utmost  with  the  inflation  of  successful 
gallantry,  was  her  constant  escort ;  while  a  score 
or  more  of  rejected  and  jealous  warriors,  from 
distant  points  of  vantage  and  from  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  looked  on  at  the  court- 
ing with  pathetic  eyes  of  gloomy  interest. 

The  kloof  was  a  patch  of  bush  in  a  rocky 
hollow  that  had  been  left  when  the  outskirts  of 
the  fort  had  been  cleared  for  an  unobstructed 
range.  There  was  grateful  shade  and  compara- 
tive coolness  to  be  found  in  the  kloof,  and  there 
Baby  Buffles  usually  took  the  air. 

At  early  morn  on  one  eventful  day  Captain 
Murdo  left  the  fort  alone,  on  a  visit  to  a 
distant  kraal.  It  was  an  unusually  burning  and 
suffocating  day;  the  welcome  coolness  of  evening 
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MAGGIE  O  BRIEN. 


came  at  last,  and  we  were  seated  at  dinner,  which 
was  graced  by  the  inspiring  presence  of  our  only 
lady.  Our  manners  had  distinctly  improved 
under  her  short  regime,  and  our  conversation 
sometimes  bordered  even  on  brilliancy. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  our  jests  and 
laughter,  we  were  startled  by  a  succession  of 
piercing  screams  from  the  direction  of  the  kloof, 
and  through  the  open  window  saw  a  vision  of 
Sergeant  Jones  running  swiftly  past,  while  the 
blare  of  an  agitated  bugle  call  intimated  a 
surprise.  We  hurried  from  the  table,  to  find  the 
men  hastily  assembling  in  obedience  to  the 
call,  and  were  informed  by  one,  Private  Jago, 
with  all  the  asperity  of  a  blighted  existence, 
"That  while  Sergeant  Jones  had  been  fooling 
with  that  deceitful  Irish  girl,  a  troop  of  baboons 
had  swooped  down,  upset  the  perambulator, 
and  carried  off  the  neglected  baby  !  " 

This  was  horrible !  Our  baby — our  pet  Buffles 
—at  the  mercy  of  brute  apes.  Mrs.  Murdo  stared 
with  terrified,  incredulous  eyes  at  the  empty 
perambulator,  the  sobbing  girl,  and  the  penitent 


and  bewildered 
Jones.  In  hot 
haste,  armed 
search  parties 
were  started  off 
on  the  spoor  of 
the  baboons, 
but  the  dark- 
ness was  gather- 
ing, their  traces 
soon  became 
indistinguish- 
able, even  their 
direction  was 
lost,  and  after 
a  few  hours  the 
baffled  pursuers 
began  to  strag- 
gle back  to  the 
fort,  bitterly 
lamenting  their 
failures. 

It  had  fallen 
to  my  lot  to 
remain  behind, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  perform 
the  painful  duty  of  comforter  to  Mrs.  Murdo. 
Her  agony  of  mind  was  pitiable  ;  she  stood 
hour  after  hour  at  the  gate — a  slim,  girlish 
figure  in  her  white  dress — watching  in  dry- 
eyed,   stony  grief  for  the   return  of  the 
rescuers.    As  the  men  came  in,  one  after 
another,  and  Buffles  was  reluctantly  aban- 
doned for  the  night  to  the  gruesome  perils 
of  the  bush  and  the  baboons,  she  paced 
up  and  down,  wringing  her  hands  in  an 
inconsolable  anguish  of  tears. 

"  My  darling  baby,  my  darling  boy ;  what  will 
Jeff  say  ?    Oh  !  what  will  Jeff  say  ?  " 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Murdo  was  hourly 
expected ;  the  kraal  he  had  gone  to  visit  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  the  chief  was  fifteen  miles, 
distant ;  he  would  be  certain  to  wait  for  the: 
coolness  of  night  and  the  rise  of  a  waning  moon 
before  returning.  It  was  near  midnight,  the 
search  parties  had  all  returned,  elaborate  plans 
for  systematically  scouring  the  wilderness  at  the 
first  gleam  of  daylight  were  being  discussed  and 
arranged,  and  I  was  deputed  to  ride  off  to  the 
nearest  kraals  and  obtain  the  valuable  assistance 
of  the  Kaffirs.  I  hoped  to  meet  Murdo  on  the 
way,  and  be  able  to  break  the  tidings  to  him. 
My  orderly  brought  round  my  horse,  and  I  rode 
away  at  a  hand  gallop,  making  for  a  fountain,  a 
landmark  about  half-way  on  my  proposed 
journey.  I  reached  it  without  seeing  or  hearing 
a  living  thing,  and  dismounted  for  a  few  moments 
to  slacken  the  girths  and  let  my  good  animal 
regain  his  wind  and  dip  his  muzzle  in  the  water. 


HOW   OUR   BABY   WAS   STOLEN   BY  BABOONS. 
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The  fountain  was  in  the  centre  of  a  dark  clump 
of  trees  ;  outside,  the  veldt  was  lit  up  by  a  pale 
moonlight;  the  loneliness  of  the  place  was  weird, 
the  silence  of  the  solitude  quite  awe-inspiring. 

A  creepy  feeling,  almost  of  fear,  came  over  me 
when  I  saw  a  man  on  foot,  and  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, carrying  a  dark  bundle  and  advancing 


clump,  the  big  horse  snorting  with  rage,  and 
as  they  passed  under  the  branch  Murdo,  who 
was  a  splendid  equestrian,  rose  in  his  stirrups, 
cleverly  snatched  the  bundle  from  the  fork, 
gave  Sultan  his  head,  and  sped  away  at  a 
stretch  gallop  homewards.  I  was  after  him 
like  a  shot,  but  a  mile  or  two  of  veldt  swept 
under  us  before  my  shouts  arrested  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  reined  up. 

"  Jeff ! "  I  gasped  out,  "  Jeff — bad  news — 
awfully  sorry,   old  man — ruffles  is  lost,  our 
baby,  our  dear  baby,  carried  off  by  baboons. 
Mrs.  Murdo  is  frantic — everybody  at  the  fort 
heart-broken.     We've  done 
everything  we  could — I  was 
on  my  way  to  put  the  Kaffirs 
to  work  when  I  saw  you 
performing   feats    of  mys- 
terious horsemanship  at  the 
clump  of  trees.  Whatever 
were  you  up  to  ?  " 


stealthily  towards  the 
clump.   He  walked  around 
it  in  a  circle,  peering  up- 
wards  among   the  trees 
apparently    in    search  of 
something.    To  my  utter 
astonishment,   I   recognised  the 
man  as  Captain  Murdo.  Presently 
he   stopped   beneath   a  branch, 
pulled  it  downwards  by  the  twigs, 
then  carefully  deposited  his 
burden  in  the  fork,  let  the  branch 
rise  again,   and  started  running 
swiftly  back  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  come. 

I  was  momentarily  too  aston- 
ished and  hesitant  to  call  after 
him  or  make  my  presence  known ;  so  im- 
patiently awaited  events.  There  was  soon 
the  sound  of  pounding  hoofs,  and  he  rode  up. 
his  bay  stallion  Sultan  fighting  for  his  head  and 
bounding  about  in  a  great  state  of  excitement 
or   fright.     His  rider  urged  him  toward  the 


'he  carefully  deposited  his. burden  in  the  fork. 

In  reply  he  just  opened  the  bundle  wrapped  so 
tenderly  in  his  jacket.  I  peered  in — it  was 
Buffles,  Buffles  sleeping  like  a  humming-top  !  I 
should  know  our  baby  among  twenty  thousand. 
I  kissed  his  little  drowsy  face,  and  felt  inclined 
to  salute  his  father  in  the  same  manner,  but 
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silently  grasped  his  hand  instead.  We  walked 
our  horses  gently  for  a  while,  and  Murdo  did  the 
talking. 

"  Most   extraordinary    occurrence,  Colling- 
wood.    I  was  riding  noiselessly  along  a  grassy 
bridle-path,  when  a   troop   of  baboons 
crossed  in  the  moonlight.   Sultan,  as  you 
know,   cherishes   a   strong    aversion  to 
baboons,  so  he  went  up  on  his  hind  legs, 
wheeled  about, 
and  was  for  bolt- 
ing in  the  oppo- 
site direction  , 
but  in  the  fleet- 
ing glance  I  had 
of  the  creatures, 
who  were  giving 
their  peculiar, 
horrid  night- 
calls,  I  noted  that 
the  biggest  one 
was    carrying  a 
white  bundle, 
and  I  thought  I 
heard  a  little  cry 
—  a  strangely 
familiar  sound 
that    made  my 
heart  jump  with 
apprehension. 

"  I  spurred 
Sultan  into  a 
charge  among 
the  apes,  scatter- 
ing them  in  all 
directions.  The 
big  one  with  the 
bundle  tookabee- 
line  of  its  own 
along  the  path. 

I  rode  it  down,  when  it  dropped  the  bundle, 
and  made  off  into  the  bush.  I  dismounted, 
and,  to  my  intense  amazement,  found  the  white 
bundle  was  my  own  little  son.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  mistaking  Buffles — he  is  the  only 
white  baby  for  fifty  miles  around.  Recog- 
nising me,  he  beamed  with  geniality,  and  his 
smiles  were  a  proof  that  the  young  beggar 
was  sound.  Sultan  gave  me  a  very  warm  time 
of  it ;  he  obstinately  connected  Buffles  with  the 
baboons,  snorted,  reared,  plunged,  and  refused 
to  let  me  mount  with  the  child,  so  I  put  down 
Buffles,  tethered  the  horse  to  a  stump,  and  was 
preparing  to  foot  it  home  when  I  thought  of  the 
Fountain  Clump  and  the  forked-branch  dodge. 
That  was  a  success  ;  and  now,  Collingwood,  my 
good  fellow,  ride  on  ahead,  and  tell  the  wife — 
relieve  her  mind  and  prepare  her  for  the  joyful 
surprise.    I  am  utterly  nervous  and  unstrung." 


'  I  SPURRED  SULTAN  INTO  A  CHARGE  AMONG  THE 


I  shook  up  my  mount  and  went  along  at  a 
racing  pace,  yelling  with  exultation  like  a  cow- 
boy. The  fort  soon  loomed  close  up.  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  anxious  throng  still  in  the  gateway 
looking  out  for  the  captain's  return,  Mrs.  Murdo 
a  very  conspicuous  figure  in  her  white  dress. 
As  I  galloped  headlong  towards  them  I  pulled 
out  my  revolver,  and  at  every  shot  in  the  air 
shouted  an  accompanying  "  Hurrah." 

The  men  heard  me,  understood  the  signal, 
and  began  cheering  like  mad.  As  I  reined  up 
amongst  them,  impulsively  roaring,  "  Buffles  is 
found — Buffles  is  safe  !  "  a  volley  of  cheers 
rattled  again  and  again  over  the  veldt. 

A  few  moments  later  our  baby  nestled  in  his 
mother's  arms,  and  an  emotional  crowd  surged 
around  the  happy  parents  until  the  door  of  their 
quarters  closed  upon  them  and  the  restored 
Buffles. 


A  Zulu  Wedding. 


By  James  Cassidy.    Author  of  "  The  Gift  of  Life  :  A  Romance,"  etc. 

A  marvellously  complete  set  of  photos.,  illustrating  every  phase  of  a  fashionable  wedding  in  Zululand. 
The  whole  ceremony  described  in  detail  by  an  authority. 


HEN  visiting  Zululand  it  was  my 
privilege  to  witness  an  Umdudo,  or 
series  of  wedding  ceremonies.  The 
bride  was  the  daughter  of  a  thriving 
Zulu  chief,  Manzine,  and,  in  native 
opinion,  an   exceedingly  good  -  looking  lassie 
withal.    Her  dress  was  picturesque  in  European 
eyes.    Her  head,  as  shown  in  our  first  photo., 
was,  we  observed,  bound  about  with  a  fillet 
of  shells,  and  in  this  were  inserted  two  bunches 
of  feathers.    Her  cap  was  of  skin  and  nicely 
shaped.    Hanging  loosely  from  her  neck  and 
shoulders  were  innumerable  chains  of  crochet- 
work,  one  black  and  the  other  white.  Upon 
her  wrists  were  bangles  of  twisted  copper;  her 
short  dress,  a  sort  of  kilt,  extending  from  the 
waist  to  the  knees,  was  made  from  the  hide 
of  an  ox,  tanned  soft,  with  the  nap  on  the  outer 
side.    This  is  unusual,  as  the  hair  is  generally 
turned  towards  the  person.    The  greatest  care 
is  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  and  making 
of  the  bride's  kilt.   The  hide  is  rubbed  until  it  is 
as  soft  as  cloth ; 
it  is  coloured  a 
dull  red,  and  the 
colouring  is 
brought  about 
by  the  repeated 
rubbing    in  of 
clay  and  grease. 
There  are  no 
stitches   in  the 
kilt,  which 
merely  overlaps, 
and   is  secured 
round  the  waist 
by  a  girdle. 

She  wore  no 
shoes,  her  naked 
feet  being  con- 
sidered hand- 
some, and  left 
perfectly  free  to 
the  admiration 
of  her  numerous 
friends  at  the 
festal  gathering. 
The  bride,  it 
will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the 
illustration,  is  de- 
picted as  stand- 
ing between  her 
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maids.  The  bridesmaid  on  her  right  is  adorned 
with  copper  bracelets  and  bead  anklets,  and 
her  head-dress  is  similar  to  that  worn  by 
the  bride,  minus  the  feathers.  The  rug, 
wound  around  her  right  shoulder,  and  passed 
under  her  left  arm,  is  of  European  manufacture, 
perhaps  made  at  Leeds.  (The  Zulu  Kaffirs, 
alas  !  are  becoming  sadly  civilized,  and  civiliza- 
tion is  ruining  them  morally  and  physically.) 
The  grand  necklace  worn  by  the  other  brides- 
maid is  of  beads,,  and  very  similar  in  design  to  the 
beadwork  employed  by  the  Zulu  women  to  adorn 
the  exteriors  of  snuff-boxes  made  from  native 
calabashes.  The  upper  garment  is  decidedly 
European,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
towel  or  cloth.  Her  hat  would  also  appear  to  be 
of  European  style. 

Our  second  illustration  depicts  some  of  the 
cattle  paid  by  the  bridegroom.  The  bride  is  a 
very  proud  girl  on  her  wedding-day,  for  the 
contract  has  been  ratified  by  the  transfer  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  cattle.    That  which 

makes  a  Kaffir 
marriage  bind- 
ing is,  in  Kaffir- 
land,  not  the 
performance  of 
a  ceremony,  but 
the  transfer  of  a 
certain  number 
of  cattle,  as 
agreed  upon, 
from  the  hus- 
band or  his 
friends  to  the 
father  or  guar- 
dian of  the 
woman. 

In  practice 
the  Umdudo  (a 
word  derived 
from  the  verb 
"ukududo," 
which  means  to 
dance  by  spring- 
ing up  and  down, 
as  "  ukuxentsa  " 
means  to  dance 
by  moving  the 
upper  part  of 
the  body)  is 
deferred  to  a 
convenient 
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CATTLE    PAID    BY    THE  BRIDEGROOM 

Ftom  a  Photo,  by  J.  E.  Middlebrook 

woman  is  considered  not  less  a  wife,  and  her 
children  not  less  legal,  provided  always  that  the 
transfer  of  cattle  has  taken  place  according  to 
agreement.  This  system  of  transfer  of  cattle  is 
of  great  advantage  to  a  Kaffir  female.  It  pro- 
tects her  from  gross  ill-treatment  by  her  husband, 
as  violence  gives  a  woman's  relatives  a  right  to 
claim  her  divorce  without  restoring  the  cattle. 
It  creates  protectors  for  herself  and  her  children 
in  the  persons  of  all  the  individuals  among 
whom  the  cattle  are  shared.  And,  lastly,  it 
gives  her  the  status  of  a  married  woman  in  the 
estimation  of  her  people  ;  whereas,  if  no  cattle 
are  transferred,  she  is  not  regarded  by  them  as 
having  the  rank  of  a  wife.*  In  the  case  of  a 
poor  man,  the  transfer  of  cattle  which  has  been 
agreed  to  does  not  take  place  at  once,  the 
instalment  system  being  as  acceptable  in  Kaffir- 
land  as  in  this  country.  An  arrangement 
is  entered  into  between  the  nearest  male  rela- 
tives of  the  bride,  on  her  behalf,  and  the  bride- 
groom and  his  friends.  He  may  agree  to 
transfer  four  or  five  oxen  as  the  first  instalment, 
another  two  when  his  first  child  is  born,  another 
when  the  second  appears,  and  so  on.  If  the 
cattle  are  not  paid  over,  the  woman  is  not  a  wife, 
and  her  children  are  the  property  of  the  mother's 
family.  Dr.  G.  M.  Theal  personally  told  the 
writer  a  story  bearing  somewhat  upon  thio 
subject.  As  a  border  magistrate,  it  has  been 
Dr.  Theal's  business  to  decide  very  many  dis- 
putes arising  from  the  cattle  transfer  question. 

"There  came  to  me  a  fine  young  Kaffir  woman," 
said  the  doctor  ;  "  she  told  me  that  she  was  quite 
alone  in  the  world  so  far  as  relatives  on  the 
father's  side  were  concerned,  and  relatives  on  the 
mother's  side  are  useless  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Dr.  G.  M.  Theal,  the  greatest  living  authority  upon  native 
customs  of  Zululand,  etc.,  and  at  the  piesent  time  staying  in  this 
country,  is  responsible  for  this  defence,  and  able  defence  as  it 
appears  to  the  writer,  of  a  custom  that  has  been  very  much  abused 
by  sundry  Mrs.  Jellabys. 
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arranging  and 
contracting  a 
marriage,  the  girl 
belonging  entirely 
to  the  father.  This 
young  woman  had 
endeavoured  to 
trace  out  a  male 
relative  on  the 
father's  side,  but 
all  her  endeavours 
had  been  fruitless. 
Now,  under  the 
old  order  of  things, 
before  the  British 
Government 
abolished  chief- 
tainship, the  chief 
would  have  stood  to  her  in  the  relation- 
ship of  father;  she  would  have  been  the 
heir  of  the  State,  so  to  speak,  and  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  would  have  been  brought 
about  by  his  intervention  when  this  young  woman 
wished  to  marry.  Acting  as  representative 
of  the  British  Government,  I  caused  a  search  to 
be  instituted  into  the  question  of  surviving 
relatives  on  the  father's  side,  and  discovered 
that  although  the  girl's  brother  was  dead  he  had 
left  some  little  children,  and  the  eldest  of  them 
was  a  boy.  A  tiny  little  child,  so  high — (raising 
his  hand  some  two  or  three  feet  from  the  floor). 
He  would  then,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  been  the  chief,  and  the  proper  person  to 
arrange  for  transfer  of  cattle ;  but  the  circum- 
stances were  not  ordinary,  as  the  full  tale  of 
cattle  had  never  been  completed  by  the  boy's 
father  (the  girl's  brother)  for  his  wife  ;  con- 
sequently, as  matters  stood,  the  boy  and  his 
little  sisters  were  not  recognised  by  Kaffir  law. 
Now,  the  father  had  fully  intended  to  pay, 
and  some  of  the  cattle  had  been  transferred, 
but  death  had  interrupted  the  payments.  Well, 
I  appointed  trustees,  and  decided  that  the 
young  Kaffir  who  loved  the  young  girl,  and 
whom  she  was  so  anxious  to  marry,  should 
transfer  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  some  of  which 
should  go  to  cancel  the  existing  debt,  and  the 
remainder  to  satisfy  the  bride's  friends  and 
ratify  the  contract.  The  decision  was  agreeable 
to  all  concerned,  and  the  young  people  became 
man  and  wife." 

The  regulations  respecting  Kaffir  marriages 
are  very  strict.  A  Kaffir  woman  may  not  marry 
a  relative  ;  if  the  very  slightest  degree  of  rela- 
tionship can  be  traced  between  her  father's 
family  and  any  young  man  she  may  fancy,  she  is 
for  ever  excluded  from  entering  into  the  marriage 
contract  with  him.  All  other  young  men, 
except  the  one  to  whom  she  is  to  be  married, 
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are  to  the  Kaffir  women  as  "  brothers."  They 
are  treated  as  brothers,  and  spoken  of  as 
brothers.  A  Kaffir  servant,  in  a  white  family, 
may  see  a  "  brother "  passing  by  half-a-dozen 
times  a  day.  She  tells  her  mistress  "  he  must 
have  a  meal."  "  Oh,  yes,"  replies  the  lady,  and 
the  "  brother  "  is  invited  in  to  partake  of  food 
at  the  white  lady's  expense  ! 

Our  third  photo,  represents  a  side-scene  of 
the  wedding  ceremonies.  The  old  women 
poising  the  pots  upon  their  heads  are  friends  of 
the  bride,  bringing  their  tribute  of  good  things 
to  the  feast.  They  are  delighted  and  proud  to 
do  it.    It  was  as  though  they  said,  "  She  comes 
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MILLET-BEER  FOR  THE  WEDDING  FEAST. 


in  the  following  way.  As  a  first  process  it  is 
steeped  in  water,  then  it  is  dried  in  a  hut  till  it 
sprouts.  The  sprouting  grain  is  baked  ;  then 
broken  a  little  between  stones.  After  breaking 
comes  boiling,  a  little  sour  stuff  being  subse- 
quently put  in,  which  causes  fermentation.  The 
result  is  a  very  dark  brown  (almost  black)  soupy 
liquid,  a  kind  of  sour  gruel,  nauseous  to  European 
taste,  but  delightful  to  the  native.  In  days  gone 
by  the  processes  for  beer-making  were  a  little 
different,  the  grain  not  being  allowed  to  sprout, 
the  beer,  of  course,  being  made  more  quickly. 
The  liquid  is  drunk  from  little  calabashes  about 
as  big  as  teacups  ;  the  calabash  is  a  native  fruit, 

growing  on  the 
ground,  and 
possessed  of  a 
strong,  hard  rind. 
The  pith  is 
scooped  out  from 
the  centre,  the 
interior  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  sun, 
and  the  utensil  is 
ready.  Some  of 
the  pots  shown  in 
the  illustration  as 
carried  on  the 
heads  of  the  old 
women  are  of 
clay.  The  Kaffiis 
are  very  clever 
workers  in  clay. 
They  make  pots 
of  all  sizes,  and 
of  exquisite  shape 
and  evenness. 
They  are,  or 


{Photo. 


from  an  industrious  kraal ;  witness  this  beer. 
We  have  grown  the  millet  and  made  the  beer, 
and  now  bring  it  as  our  offering."  No  Europeans 
will  drink  Kaffir  beer,  and  no  Kaffir  is  willingly 
without  it :  so  do  tastes  differ.  The  first  step 
necessary  to  the  production  of  good  native  beer 
is  the  growing  of  millet.  This  work  falls  to  the 
Kaffir  woman.  She  it  is  who  attends  to  the 
garden,  toils  in  the  fields,  and  her  work  is 
attended  by  many  discouragements.  By  inces- 
sant attention  she  has  brought  up  a  fine  crop  of 
millet — what  happens  ?  Just  as  it  is  all  in  its 
glory,  down  swarm  the  finches  and  clear  it  away. 
From  daybreak  till  sunset  it  is  necessary  for 
her,  and  frequently  her  children,  to  be  in  the 
garden  using  their  clappers  to  frighten  away  and 
keep  off  the  winged  devastators.  Now,  all  this 
entails  incessant  watchfulness  and  ceaseless 
activities. 

The  millet  ripened,  it  is  converted  into  beer 


were,  till  Europe 
semi-civilized  them,  unapproachable  in  the  art 
of  tempering  the  clay.  The  Kaffir  woman  can 
make  pots  of  the  size  of  large  beer-barrels,  or 
pretty  little  ornamental  things  no  bigger  than'  a 
wine-glass.  But,  large  or  small,  her  work  is 
perfect.  The  clay  is  neither  turned  nor  thrown, 
but  deftly  shaped  by  the  fingers.  The  ordinary 
sized  pot  shown  by  the  photographer  holds 
almost  four  gallons,  more  or  less.  At  the 
wedding  feast,  as  at  other  times,  the  men  dine 
separately  from  the  women — trust  a  Kaffir  man 
to  take  care  of  himself.  The  men  all  sit  down 
first  to  dine,  and  eat  the  best  of  the  meal  and 
drink  the  best  of  the  beer,  the  women  partaking 
of  the  remnants.  Indeed,  it  not  invariably 
happens  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  women, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  due  to 
their  toil  that  there  is  any  feast  at  all.  Yet  no 
Kaffir  woman  thinks  her  lot  a  hard  one,  nor  is 
the  least  bit  envious  of  her  European  sister, 
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whom  she  frequently  styles  "the  careworn 
one." 

The  fourth  picture  is  a  particularly  interesting 
one:  it  shows  the  approach  of  the  bride,  and 
introduces  us  to  as  nice  a  piece  of  Kaffir 
etiquette  as  it  is  possible  to  find.  No  matter 
though  the  bridegroom  and  bride  have  seen 
each  other  a  hundred  times  before,  yet  on  the 
day  of  the  inauguration  of  the  wedding  cere- 
monies etiquette  requires  that  they  should  meet 
as  total  strangers,  going  through  a  formal  intro- 
duction. Everyone  is  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation 
as  the  bride  and  bridegroom  approach.  How  will 
she  take  it  ?  Will  she  be  nervous  ?  Or  will 
she  boldly  advance  ?  Will  he  look  upon  her 
delightedly,  or  appear  awkward  and  stupid  ? 
The  bride,  to  judge  by  her  attitude,  seems  to  be 
remonstrating  with  her  bridesmaid,  who  is 
endeavouring  to  hurry  her  forward  to  meet  her 


may  be  in  it  is  due  to  the  perfect  time  kept  by 
the  dancers.  A  wedding-party  assembled  for  a 
dance  would  always  arrange  itself  in  lines ;  the 
men  and  women  divided  by  an  open  space.  On 
one  side  of  the  space  would  stand  four  or  five 
lines  of  men  ;  on  the  other  side,  two  or  three 
of  women. 

"The  men,"  said  Dr.  Theal,  "stand  with 
their  heads  erect  and  their  arms  locked  together. 
They  are  nearly  naked,  but  wear  ornaments  of 
brass  around  their  waists.  The  trappings  of 
the  war-dance  are  altogether  wanting.  The 
women  are,  however,  in  full  dress,  for  their 
part  consists  only  in  singing.  When  all  are 
ready  a  man,  who  has  been  selected  for  the 
purpose,  commences  to  sing,  the  others  immedi- 
ately join  in,  and  at  a  certain  note  the  whole  of  the 
men  rise  together  from  the  ground.  The  dance 
consists  merely  in  springing  straight  up  and  com- 
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approaching  lord,  but  a  natural  coyness  retards 
the  poor  bride's  progress  and  she  hesitates,  with 
averted  face,  to  march  forward. 

All  the  friends  and  company  assembled  are 
smiling  and  passing  pleasant  remarks,  and  the 
bridegroom  is  hastening  towards  his  shy  lady- 
love. After  the  formal  introduction  is  over  the 
bride,  accompanied  by  her  father,  mother,  and 
friends,  is  ready  to  acknowledge  herself  as  the 
wife  of  her  lord.  The  "  Yehbo,"  or  "  yes,"  being- 
uttered,  the  dance  of  the  bride  is  proposed. 
This  dance  is  somewhat  of  a  trial  to  the  bride, 
as  the  critics  are  the  bridegroom's  party.  The 
mention  of  dancing  suggests  to  Europeans  a 
very  different  motion  to  what  it  does  to  Kaffirs. 
There  is  no  moving  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
with  us  ;  no  "stepping  it."  The  Kaffir  wedding 
dance  is  a  joyous  jump,  and  any  music  there 


ing  down  with  a  quivering  of  the  body;  but  when 
the  men  warm  to  it,  it  gives  them  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  song  is  very  monotonous,  the  same 
note  occurring  at  every  rise  from  the  ground." 

Great  clouds  of  dust,  often  obscuring  the 
dancers,  are  the  result  of  a  mass  dancing  at 
once.  The  men  appear  to  far  better  advantage 
as  dancers  than  the  women,  as  they  are  better 
athletes  and  less  clumsy  in  their  movements. 
The  bride's  dance  finished,  the  feasting  com- 
mences. No  formal  invitations  are  issued  to  the 
feast.  It  is  soon  bruited  about  that  a  marriage 
between  Kenkebe  and  Mpunzanyana  is  impend- 
ing, and  that  the  ceremonies  are  fixed  for  a 
certain  date.  Human  nature  is  much  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  and  should  there  be  a  likelihood 
of  plenty  of  beer  and  meat,  many  friends  will  put 
in  an  appearance.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
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couple  marrying  are  in  poor  circumstances,  and 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  large  quantities  of 
beer  and  beef,  the  guests  will  be  few  and  far 
between.  Should  messengers  be  sent  to  any 
particular  families  and  they  not  wish  to  attend, 
poiite  refusals  and  excuses  are  sent  in.  Every- 
body knows  everybody  in  Kaffirland,  and  there 
are  no  secrets  about  a  man's  worldly  circum- 
stances. The  family  must  be  very  poor  indeed 
that  cannot  afford  an  ox  for  the  wedding  feast. 
Many  oxen  are  slaughtered  during  a  rich  man's 
marriage  festivities,  which  will  sometimes  last  a 
week  or  ten  days.  The  marriage  festivities  of 
Mapassa,  one  of  the  ancients,  are  said  to  have 
occupied  a  whole  year ;  hence  the  Kaffirs  have 
a  proverb,  "  Like  the  feast  of  Mapassa,"  a  saying 
used  to  denote  anything  unusually  grand. 

The  next  picture  shows  us  a  very  necessary 
act,  according  to  Kaffir  superstition  :  the  bride 


THE  CEREMONY  OF  THE  BRIDE  CUTTING  OFF 

From  a  Photo,  by  J.  E.  Middlcbrook, 

is  depicted  in  the  act  of  cutting  off  the  cow's 
tail,  the  hair  of  the  tail  being  needed  to  make 
a  charm,  a  necklace  for  her  to  wear  that  she 
may  not  be  childless.  Among  the  Kaffirs  a 
childless  woman  finds  little  or  no  favour. 
"  Sometimes,"  said  Dr.  Theal,  "  she  is  returned 
by  her  husband  to  her  parents,  a  proceeding 
commonly  adopted  when  she  has  a  marriageable 
sister  who  can  be  given  him  in  exchange." 
Before  repudiating  his  wife  the  husband  is 
required  to  go  through  ceremonies  which  are 
perhaps  adequately  described  in  a  case  which 
came  before  Dr.  Theal  when  acting  as  border 
magistrate  in  1881  : — 


A,  a  Kaffir,  sued  B,  another  Kaffir,  to  recover 
the  value  of  a  heifer  lent  to  him  two  years  before 
under  these  circumstances :  B's  wife,  who  was 
distantly  related  to  A,  had  been  married  more 
than  a  year  without  bearing  a  child.  B  there- 
upon applied  to  him  for  a  heifer,  the  hair  of  the 
tail  of  which  was  needed  by  the  doctor  of  the 
clan  to  make  a  charm  to  put  round  the  woman's 
neck.  He  had  lent  him  one  for  the  purpose. 
The  hair  of  the  tail  was  needed,  the  doctor  had 
made  a  charm  of  it,  and  hung  it  around  the 
woman's  neck,  and  she  had  thereafter  given  birth 
to  a  son.  The  heifer  could  not  be  returned 
after  being  so  used.  In  this  case  if  the  plaintiff 
had  been  so  nearly  related  to  defendant's  wife 
as  to  have  participated  in  the  benefit  of  the 
cattle  given  by  her  husband  for  her,  he  could 
not  have  justified  his  claim  under  Kaffir  law; 
but  as  he  was  very  distantly  connected  he  got 

judgment.  The 
feeling  enter- 
tained by  the 
Kaffirs  about  the 
court,  in  this 
instance,  was  that 
B  had  acted  very 
ungratefully  to- 
wards A,  who  had 
not  even  been 
present  at  the 
woman's  marriage 
feast,  but  who  had 
cheerfully  acted 
in  conformity  with 
the  custom  which 
requires  that  a 
charm  must  be 
made  out  of  the 
hair  of  the  tail  of 
a  heifer  belong- 
ing to  a  relative 
of  a  childless 
wife,  in  order  to 
cause  her  to 
bear  children. 
The  tail  cut  off,  the  beaming  bride  displays 
her  trophy,  while  her  friends,  standing  around 
her,  look  on  with  admiration.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  witch-doctor,  whose  assistance 
is  called  in  should  the  charm  fail  in  its  effect, 
and  who  participates  in  the  division  of  the 
slaughtered  oxen,  asserts  that  the  wrong  beast 
has  been  killed,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  kill 
another.  Three  or  four  times  he  will  urge  this, 
each  time  sharing  in  the  spoils. 

The  cow's  tail  cut  off  and  duly  exhibited,  the 
people  are  summoned  to  the  feast  prepared  for 
them.  The  Zulu  Kaffir  woman  boils  her  meat. 
Putting  it  into  a  clay  pot  of  her  own  manufacture, 
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and  fastening  it  down  with  a  clay  cover,  she 
allows  it  to  simmer.  The  result  is  a  deliciously 
tender  portion.  The  guests  greatly  enjoy  the 
meat  so  cooked  ;  indeed,  no  other  method  is 
employed. 

Our  sixth  photo,  affords  a  last  look  at  the 
bridal  party  as  they  sing  to  the  last  dance,  the 
young  girls,  the  bride's  friends,  doubtless  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  transfer  of  cattle 
shall  take  place  for  their  marriages.  Many  of 
the  faces  are  lit  up  with  smiles,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  each  and  all  is  unmistakable.  This 
dancing,  with 
intervals  of  rest 
and  feasting, 
continues  as  long 
as  the  bride- 
groom's relatives 
supply  oxen  for 
slaughter. 

The  photo, 
next  reproduced 
depicts  the  last 
day  of  the  feast 
(our  photo- 
grapher has 
given  it  in  this 
particular  in- 
stance as  the 
second  day), 
when  the  bride 
is  told  that  she 
must  strip  off  her 
finery.  And  just 
as  the  British 
bride,  when 
leaving  the  altar 


and  the  church,  removes  her  bridal  attire,  and 
assumes  a  plain  travelling  dress,  so  the  Zulu 
Kaffir  bride  takes  off  her  adornments,  and  puts 
on  her  workaday  dress. 

The  photograph  shown  at  the  top  of  the  next 
page  introduces  us  to  the  bride  minus 
her  finery.  There  is  deep  significance  in  the 
removal  of  the  finery.  It  is  a  sign  that  she 
has  now  left  completely  her  father's  family 
and  kraal  and  passed  into  her  husband's  family 
and  home.  In  parting  with  her  beautiful 
things  she  is  laying  aside  the  last  links,  as  it 
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were,  that  bound  her  to  her  family  and  relatives  ; 
they  have  no  further  claim  on  her. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  ceremonies  the 
bridegroom  and  his  friends  march  from  one  hut, 
while  the  bride  and  her  party  march  from 
another,  so  as  to  meet  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  the  cattle 
kraal.  The  bride 
carries  an  assegai 
in  her  hand, 
which  she  throws 
so  as  to  stick  in 
the  ground  inside 
the  kraal  in  an 
upright  position. 
This  is  the  last  of 
the  ceremonies, 
and  the  guests 
immediately 
begin  to  disperse, 
each  man  taking 
home  the  milk- 
sack  which  he 
had  brought  with 
him.  In  olden 
times  ox  races 
usually  took 
place  on  the 
closing  day ;  but 
this  custom  is 
now  falling  into 
neglect.    A  word 
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it,  and  so 


upon  the  Kaffir's 
milk  -  sack  may 
be  acceptable. 
When  taken  from 
the  cow  the  milk 
is  put  into  a  skin 
bag,  where  it 
ferments  and 
acquires  a  sharp, 
acid  taste.  When 
poured  out  for 
use  by  the  master 
of  the  household, 
who  is  the  only 
one  permitted  to 
touch  the  milk- 
sack,  a  portion 
is  always  left 
behind  to  set  as 
leaven.  This 
fermented  milk 
is  known  as 
Amasi,  and  it  is 
generally  Amasi 
that  is  put  into 
the  steeped 
millet  or  "  Kaffir- 
convert   it  into 


corn  "  to  leaven 
Kaffir  beer. 

The  next  illustration  shows  the  bride  about  to 
enter  her  home,  which  resembles  in  appearance 
the  one  she  has  left.  It  is  a  hemispherical  hut 
formed  of  strong  wickerwork  frames  thatched 
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with  reeds  or  grass ;  it  is  proof  against  rain  or 
wind.  It  is  about  25ft.  in  diameter,  and  7ft.  or 
8ft.  in  height  in  the  centre.  It  is  entered  by  a 
low,  narrow  aperture,  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph— the  only  opening  in  the  structure. 

Our  last  illustration  shows  how  the 
framework  is  constructed  of  poles  and  wattles. 
They  are  cheap ;  one  can  be  constructed 
for  25s.  —  particularly  when  the  grass  for 
thatching  grows  close  by.  The  interior  is 
smoky  and  dirty,  and  not  seldom  swarms 
with  vermin.  The  villages  consist  of  a 
collection  of  such 
habitations.  The 
best  time  to  see 
family  life  among 
the  Kaffirs  is, 
perhaps,  in  the 
evening,  when, 
mats  being 
spread  around 
the  central  fire- 
place, they  sit 
down,  the  men 
to  chat  and  the 
young  women 
and  children  to 
listen  to  the 
stories  told  by 
some  old 
woman.  If  the 
light  from  the 
burning  wood 
i  s  s  uff  i  ci  e  n  t, 
games  are 
played,  and  a 
time  of  social 
merriment  pre- 
vails. 

The  utmost  deference  is  expected  from  a 
young  wife  to  her  husband's  people.  According 
to  Kaffir  custom,  no  woman  may  pronounce  the 
names  of  any  of  her  husband's  male  relatives  in 
the  ascending  line  ;  she  is  bound  to  show  them 
the  greatest  respect  and  implicitly  to  obey  their 
commands.  She  may  not  stir  in  the  house 
where  her  father-in-law  is  seated ;  she  may  not 
even  pronounce  any  word  in  which  the  principal 
syllable  of  his  name  occurs.  She  has,  therefore, 
to  manufacture  another  word,  the  meaning  of 
which  has  to  be  judged  by  the  context,  as 
standing  alone  it  is  meaningless. 

Polygamy  flourishes  amongst  the  Kaffirs. 

"The  first  wives  of  a  chief,"  said  Dr.  Theal, 
"are  usually  the  daughters  of  some  of  his 
father's  principal  retainers;  but  as  he  increases 
in  power  his  alliance  is  coveted  by  great  families, 


and  thus  if  generally  happens  that  the  last  of 
his  wives  is  the  highest  in  rank.  Probably  she 
is  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief,  for  it  is 
indispensable  in  her  case  that  the  blood  of 
the  ruling  line  should  flow  in  her  veins.  She  is 
termed  the  Great  Wife,  and  her  eldest  son  is 
the  principal  heir. 

Another  of  his  wives  is  invested,  at  some  period 
of  his  life,  with  the  consent  of  his  counsellors 
and  friends,  with  the  title  of  wife  of  the  right 
hand,  and  to  her  eldest  son  is  allotted  a  portion 
of  the  tribe,  with  which  he  forms  a  new  "clan." 
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The  Kaffir  wife  is  a  hard  worker.  She  toils 
in  the  garden,  growing  the  Kaffir  corn,  and, 
in  a  thousand  other  ways,  being  much  more 
industrious  than  her  lord.  She  is  sometimes  so 
over-burdened  with  work  that  she  says  to  her 
husband  :  "  It  is  only  fair  that  you  should  take 
another  wife  to  help  me  in  the  work.  I  have 
been  a  good  working  woman  ;  my  industry  and 
thrift  obtained  the  means  to  enable  you  to 
acquire  much  cattle  ;  your  riches  come  through 
me.  Now,  it  is  only  just,  as  the  cattle  were 
bought  with  my  earnings,  that  you  should 
expend  some  in  a  fresh  marriage-contract,  and 
so  my  labours  would  be  lightened."  And  the 
man  is  generally  agreeable  to  fall  in  with  her 
proposals.  The  Kaffir  women,  wives  of  the 
same  man,  agree  well  together,  jealousies  being 
seldom  exhibited. 


THE  STORY  OF  A 

MIRACULOUS  ESCAPE. 

By  Geo.  A.  Best. 


(Written  from  the  thrilling  narrative  of  Alfred  Cotgrove,  of 
Leigh-on-Sea,  Essex,  with  photographs  specially  taken.) 


Not  a  "  savage  "  story,  but  a  story  of  the  Thames 
the  appalling  experience  and  perfectly  miraculous 

Leigh  fisherm 
fearful  death. 


— a  story  of 
escape  of  a 
an    from  a 


HE  following  re- 
markable story  of  a 
prolonged  struggle 
against  death  is  well 
illustrative  of  the 
power  of  human  endurance 
under  conditions  of  the  most 
exhausting  and  terrifying  nature. 
The  far-reaching  rays  of  the 
Nore  Light  have  revealed  many 
a  grim  sea  tragedy,  a  meagre 
account  of  which  has  perhaps 
reached  the  outside  world  in 
the  form  of  a  newspaper  para- 
graph, hastily  scanned  and 
quickly  forgotten  by  all  but  the 
small  circle  of  mourners  imme- 
diately concerned.  Even  the 
families  so  suddenly  bereaved  are  seldom 
acquainted  with  the  full  details  of  such  disas- 
ters. The  Thames  estuary  by  night,  alive 
with  huge  craft  hurrying  hither  and  thither  to 
the  weird  accompaniment  of  shrieking  fog- 
horns and  moaning  sirens,  bears  an  evil  name 
even  among  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  its  treacherous  mud-banks  and  crowded 
channels.  A  glance  at  the  wreck-chart  will 
prove  that  this  sinister  reputation  is  by  no 
means  unfounded.  The  section  delineating 
the  shores  of  Sheppey  Isle  is  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  black  dots,  each  dot  represent- 
ing a  shipwreck,  and  each  shipwreck  probably 
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the  loss  of  several  human  lives.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this  gruesome  official  record,  how  little  is 
known  of  the  ghastly  details  which  have  for 
ever  lost  their  identity  behind  a  tiny  black  mark 
representing  the  sum  total  of  each  disaster  ! 

On  the  wreck-chart  of  the  year  1889,  one  of 
these  marks  appears  at  a  spot  situated  some 
three  miles  below  the  Nore  Lightship,  and  four 
from  the  shores  of  Sheppey.  The  melancholy 
history  of  that  particular  dot  has  for  many  years 
been  known  only  to  the  fishing 
population  of  Leigh  ;  but  having 
obtained  full  particulars  of  the 
tragedy  from  one  of  the  chief 
actors,  the  writer  is  now  in  a 
position  to  relate  the  story  to  the 
reading  public  for  the  first  time. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
October,  1889,  George  and  Alfred 
Cotgrove  were  engaged  in  trawling 
for  soles  near  the  spot  already 
described.     Daylight  was  fading 
rapidly,  and  the  black  clouds  over- 
head, moving  swiftly  before 
a  strong  southwesterly  wind, 
indicated  to  the  practised 
eyes  of  the  fishermen  the 
prospect  of  a  dark  night 
and  "dirty  weather."  But 
their   craft  —  one   of  the 
famous  Leigh  "  bawleys  " — 
had  weathered  many  a  fierce 
gale  before,  and  her  navi- 
gators —  hereditary  sailors,  ^ 
as  all  the  Leigh  fishermen 
are — were  conscious  of  no 
presentiment  of  danger  as 
darkness  fell;  and  No.  416, 
catching  the   foam-crested  waves 
on  her  weather  bow,  drove  the 
spray   aft   in    blinding  showers. 
Sailing  close  to   the  wind,  with 
topsail  stowed  and  two  reefs  in  her 
mainsail,    the    sturdy  little  craft 
made  light  of  the  gathering  storm  ; 
and  having  taken  those  precautions 
which  are  the  second  nature  of 
every  born  sailor,  the  brothers  had 
no  foreboding  of  the  appalling  disaster  which 
came  so  suddenly  upon  them. 

It  was  at  7  p.m.  that  the  wind,  veering 
suddenly  round  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
struck  the  boat  and  heeled  her  over  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  water  rushed  into  the  open 
hatchways.  The  squall  was  so  unexpected,  and 
the  change  of  the  wind  so  sudden  and  complete, 
that  the  boat  was  flung  on  her  beam-ends  before 
a  single  step  could  be  taken  to  avert  the 
calamity.     At  the   fatal   moment  George  was 


steering,  while  Alfred  was  engaged  with  some 
tackle  on  the  weather-deck. 

George  Cotgrove  had  only  time  to  cry  out, 
"Oh  dear,  Alf!"  before  a  wave,  breaking 
aboard  the  swamping  craft,  swept  him  into  the 
dark  waters  astern. 

With  that  last  despairing  cry  still  ringing  in 
his  ears,  Alfred  made  a  frantic  effort  to  lower 
the  mainsail,  calling  loudly  to  his  brother  at  the 
same  time.     But  George  Cotgrove  had  now 

passed  beyond 
human  aid,  and 
the  weather-beaten 
"bawley"  was 
sinking  rapidly. 
The  tiny  boat 
which  hung  astern 


'  A  WAVE,  BREAKING  ABOARD  THE  SWAMPING 
CRAFT,  SWEPT  HIM  INTO  THE  DARK  WATERS." 


had  gone  down,  and 
just  before  the  larger 
craft  made  her  final 
plunge  beneath  the 
seething  waves,  Alfred 
Cotgrove  realized  that 
his  only  hope  lay  in 
the  direction  of  the 
topmast.  Acting  on 
the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  he  made  a 
superhuman  effort  to  reach  the  summit  of  the 
mast  before  the  "  bawley  "  sunk.  Not  a  second 
too  soon  his  fingers  clutched  the  few  inches  of 
iron  forming  a  tiny  "staff"  for  the  flag  which 
decorates  the  mast  head  on  "  regatta  day  "  and 
festive  occasions.  No.  416  sank  at  the  same 
moment.  The  tide  had  just  commenced  to 
flow,  and  some  15ft.  of  the  topmast  remained 
above  water. 

Cotgrove  was  now  safe  for  awhile,  but  his 
position  was  terrible  to  contemplate.    A  rising 
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tide  and  a  raging  sea  lay  beneath  his  feet ;  a 
stormy  and  starless  sky  overhead.  The  night 
was  pitch  black  and  bitterly  cold.  Clasping  the 
iron  staff  with  both  hands,  and  clinging  to  the 
slender  topmast  with  crossed  knees,  the 
unhappy  man  realized  that  he  would  probably 
be  swept  into  eternity  at  high  water,  and  that, 
even  if  the  tide  should  turn  without  reaching 
him,  eleven  or  twelve  hours  would  elapse  before 
the  first  streak  of  day  might  reveal  his  desperate 
position  to  the  crew  of  some  passing  craft. 

Ever  and  anon  the  lights  of  some  outward 
or  homeward  bound  vessel  would  gleam  mock- 
ingly through  the  darkness  for  awhile,  only  to 
disappear  eventually  into 
the  shadows  beyond  with  a 
hoarse  groan  which  seemed 
but  an  exaggerated  echo  of 
his  own  passionate  cries  for 
help.  The  human  voice 
was  entirely  lost  amid  the 
din  of  shrieking  wind  and 
raging  water ;  nothing  but  a 
cry  of  warning  produced  by 
lungs  of  steel  could  make 
itself  audible  on  such  a 
night.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
futility  of  attempting  to 
attract  attention  in  this 
way,  Cotgrove  continued  to 
shout  until  his  voice  failed 
him  entirely  and  he  was 
unable  to  hear  his  own  cries. 

So  the  hours  dragged  by, 
each  an  eternity  of  suspense 
and    suffering.     And  the 
remorseless  tide  rose,  inch 
by  inch,   until  the  higher 
waves  actually  broke  over  the  feet 
of  the   man  who  was   so  nearly 
within  their  reach,  and  the  icy  spray 
stung  his  face  like  sleet. 

"  When  my  voice  was  completely 
gone,"  said  Cotgrove,  "  one  of  the 
boats  belonging  to  our  fleet  came  so 
close  to  me  that  I  could  have  thrown 
a  biscuit  aboard.  I  saw  the  fisher- 
men lower  their  sails,  and  I  stopped 
shouting,  foolishly  believing  that, 
although  my  voice  was  quite  in- 
audible to  my  own  ears,  they  had 
heard  me.  But  the  sail  had  only  been  lowered 
for  the  purpose  of  hauling  in  the  trawl ;  and  in 
another  moment  the  boat  disappeared  slowly 
into  the  darkness,  leaving  me  well-nigh  frantic 
with  despair." 

The  tide  had  now  reached  Cotgrove's  knees, 
and  the  agony  he  endured  as  wave  after  wave 
swept   over    his    body    can    neither    be  fully 


imagined  nor  described.  The  most  hideous 
nightmare  that  a  distorted  imagination  can  con- 
ceive loses  all  its  horrors  before  the  kindly 
light  of  day,  and  can  only  be  described  by  the 
sufferer,  in  all  its  gruesome  detail,  within  a  few 
moments  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  man  adequately  to  describe  the  sufferings 
of  another,  and  it  is  an  equally  hopeless  task 
for  the  sufferer  himself  to  convey  to  another 
mind  the  multitude  of  sensations  which  have 
crowded  themselves  into  the  one  supreme 
moment  of  a  lifetime. 

We  can  only  imagine  a  frail  human  form 
clinging  desperately  to  a  few  feet  of  mast,  amidst 
a  wilderness  of  white-crested  billows.    We  can 


SAW  THE   FISHERMEN   LOWER  THEIR  SAILS,   AND  I   STOITED  SHOUTING. 


understand  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  situation, 
intensified  by  the  horrors  of  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty. But  the  most  emotional  or  imaginative 
reader  would  fail  to  comprehend  a  tithe  of  the 
mental  torture  endured  by  this  man  during  a 
single  minute  of  that  protracted  struggle  for  life. 
Cotgrove  was  clinging  to  the  summit  of  the  mast 
of  Bawley  No.  416  for  thirteen  hoars  ! 
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For  the  first  five  hours  the  tide  rose  steadily  ; 
but  it  was  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  hour 
that  the  strangest  and  most  thrilling  scene  of 
this  drama  of  darkness  was  enacted.  With  the 
icy  cold  waves  actually  iapping  his  waist, 
Cotgrove  believed  that  the  final  moment  had  at 
length  arrived,  and  he  resolved  to  struggle  no 
longer.  Yet  even  while  the  fisherman,  resigning 
himself  to  the  fate  which  he  now  considered  to 
be  inevitable,  was  actually  endeavouring  to 
unclasp  his  numbed  fingers,  a  strange  gleam, 
similar  to  the  flash  of  a  search-light,  illumined 
the  broken  waters,  revealing  the  shadowy  out- 
line of  a  man  standing  in  a  boat  hard  by. 

"  For  a  moment,"  said  the  narrator,  "  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  my  mates  come  to  take 
me  off,  although  the  attitude  of  the  figure, 


and  in  another  moment  she  changed  sides, 
swinging  the  mast  suddenly  over  in  the  same 
direction.  The  sensation  of  flying  through  space 
in  that  way  was  really  terrible,  and  I  was  im- 
mersed in  still  deeper  water.  The  change  of 
position,  however,  was  a  certain  sign  that  the 
tide  had  turned,  and  I  realized  that  the  water 
would  now  begin  to  fall.  This  change  occurred 
within  a  minute  of  the  appearance  of  the  vision." 

The  knowledge  that  the  maximum  depth  of 
water  had  been  reached  inspired  Cotgrove  with 
new  hope,  and  he  resolved  to  retain  his  hold  of 
the  mast  until  daybreak.  It  was  midnight  when 
the  tide  turned,  and  the  fact  that  some  seven 
hours  must  yet  elapse  before  the  welcome  light 
of  dawn  could  appear  was  almost  too  terrible 
for  contemplation.    Although   the   water  fell 


standing  in  an  open  boat  with  arms  outstretched, 
caused  me  to  tighten  my  grasp  instinctively, 
instead  of  letting  go.  And  when  the  craft  and 
its  queer  navigator  had  disappeared  with  the 
momentary  gleam,  I  felt  convinced  the  vision 
had  been  sent  as  a  warning.  This  conviction 
had  no  sooner  entered  my  mind  than  I  felt 
the  sunken  bawley  move  slightly  beneath  me, 


gradually  away  from  the  body  of  the  lonely 
watcher,  the  cold  of  those  early  morning  hours 
was  intense. 

"  I  kept  holding  on  with  one  hand  only  while 
I  put  the  fingers  of  the  other  in  my  mouth  to 
warm  them,"  he  said.  "  I  felt  no  strain  on  my 
hands  and  knees  at  that  time ;  the  muscles 
seemed  to  be  fixed  in  position,  and  my  limbs 
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Were  completely  numbed  with  the  cold.  My 
thoughts  were  naturally  of  home  and  what  my 
wife  would  say  if  I  ever  got  there  again.  I  had 
only  been  married  a  twelvemonth.  My  brother 
George  left  a  wife  and  four  children." 

Daylight  broke  at  length,  but  it  was  nearly 
eight  o'clock  before  the  fisherman,  more  dead 
than  alive  by  this  time,  descried  a  "  bawley " 
boat  scarcely  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  He  tried 
to  wave  his  cap  to  attract  the  attention  of  those 
aboard,  but  his  numbed  fingers  refused  to  close 
on  the  brim.  Scarcely  daring  to  hope  that  de- 
liverance was  now  at  hand,  Cotgrove  could  only 
gaze  despairingly  at  the  distant  brown  sail,  and 


partly-submerged  mast  which,  for  thirteen 
hours,  had  held  Alfred  Cotgrove  above  the 
jaws  of  death. 

When  asked  what  had  become  of  his  brother, 
the  sufferer  could  only  point  dumbly  into  the 
broken  waters.  And  it  was  not  before  he  had 
been  carried  below,  and  revived  somewhat 
with  such  simple  restoratives  as  were  at  hand, 
that  he  was  able  to  whisper  hoarsely  of  the 
disaster  and  its  miraculous  sequel. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  first  "  bawley "  which 
came  within  speaking  distance  of  that  which  had 
effected  the  rescue  was  manned  by  Cotgrove's 
father. 


"  '  GET  UNDER  DECK,  MATE,'  CRIED  ONE  OF  THE  RESCUERS. 


pray  that  he  would  not  once  again  be  doomed 
to  endure  the  bitter  agony  of  hope  deferred. 

The  "bawley"  altered  her  course  and  ap- 
proached rapidly.  The  weather-beaten  form  had 
been  descried  through  a  pair  of  marine  glasses, 
and  a  couple  of  willing  hands  were  already  pre- 
paring to  put  off  in  the  smaller  boat.  Then  the 
sails  of  the  smack  disappeared  suddenly  from 
sight,  and  a  few  minutes  later  a  little  craft, 
manned  by  two  sturdy  figures  in  oilskins, 
bounded  swiftly  over  the  waves  towards  the 


"  Get  under  deck,  mate— don't  let  your  father 
see  you  !  "  cried  one  of  the  rescuers,  addressing 
Cotgrove,  who  had  crept  on  deck. 

Alfred  hid  himself  as  advised,- and  his  father 
called  out :  "  An  awful  night,  mates  !  I've  had 
a  barge  run  into  :  ~e,  broke  my  skiff  adrift,  and 
nearly  sunk  the  old  '  bawley  '  herself." 

"We've  worse  news  than  that  for  you,"  was 
the  reply.  "Poor  George's  boat  was  capsized 
in  that  squall.  George  has  been  drowned,  and 
we've  got  Alf  aboard  here." 
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Such  was  the  simple  fisherman's  notion  of 
breaking  bad  news  as  gently  and  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  and  it  is  far  from  probable 
that  a  man  of  greater  culture  could  have  seized 
a  more  opportune  moment  or  employed  better 
words  for  the  purpose. 

Alfred  Cotgrove  was  dangerously  ill  for  many 
weeks  after  his  terrible  experience.  His  heart 
was  seriously  affected  by  its  prolonged  contact 
with  the  mast.  At  St.  George's  Hospital,  to 
which  institution  the  sufferer  was  ordered  by  the 
local  doctors,  he  was  informed  that  the  vital 
organ  was  actually  bruised  by  the  continued 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  He  also 
suffered  greatly  from  acute  melancholia 
and  headache.  Night  after  night  the  grim 
tragedy  was  repeated  in  imagination  ;  and  no 
sooner  did  sleep  close  the  weary  eyes  of  the 
invalid  than  the  bed  appeared  to  turn  com- 
pletely over,  and  Cotgrove  would  awake  with 
the  last  cry  of  his  brother  ringing  yet  again 
in  his  ears.  He  has  never  recovered  his  lost 
nerve  sufficiently  to  face  the  stormy  waters  of 
the  Estuary  again  by  night ;  and  his  mates, 
realizing  this  fact,  have  shown  their  sym- 
pathy in  a  practical  way  by  purchasing 
for   him   the   two   handsome  pleasure-boats 


shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  On 
account  of  the  far-receding  tide,  however,  these 
unfortunately  afford  him  but  a  scanty  means  of 
livelihood. 

The  body  of  George  Cotgrove  was  recovered, 
close  to  the  Nore  Lightship,  a  month  and  three 
days  after  the  disaster.  A  knife  belonging  to 
Alfred,  which  had  been  borrowed  by  the 
deceased  a  few  moments  before  the  boat 
capsized,  proved  the  only  means  of  identifica- 
tion. 

Such  is  the  true  story  of  the  experience  of  a 
real  individual.  There  is  not  a  single  line  of 
fiction  in  the  narrative,  neither  is  it  the  exces- 
sively "  padded  "  or  elaborated  yarn  of  a  long- 
shoreman. Any  of  the  older  residents  of  our 
picturesque  town  will  verify  every  detail  of  the 
story.  Yet  what  writer  of  fiction  would  be 
bold  enough  to  place  one  of  his  characters  in 
the  position  of  Alfred  Cotgrove  for  a  like 
period  ?  Or  what  novelist  would  dare  to  afflict 
his  hero  with  so  unique  a  complaint  as  a 
bruised  heart? 

The  ordinary  novelist  is  always  hampered 
by  the  restrictions  of  probability  and  precedent. 
The  dealer  in  fact  fortunately  enjoys  an 
absolutely  free  hand  in  this  respect. 


From  a 


THE  PLEASURE-BOATS  PRESENTED  TO  ALFRED  COTGROVE. 


[Photo. 


The  Romance  of  the  Mission  Field. 


v. 

By  Frederick  Burns. 

Showing,  by  means  of  the  missionaries'  own  photographs,  the  peculiar  sights  they  witness  in  remote 
regions,  and  the  difficulties,  dangers,  and  hardships  of  their  noble  work. 


listen 


assisting 
famine. 


O  such  proportions  has  mission  work 
grown  in  our  great  Empire  of  India 
that  missionaries  now  form  an  im- 
portant body  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of 
the  unfortunate  natives  in  times  of 
And,  as  is  well  known,  this  dreaded 
visitation  comes  periodically  to  India,  and  has 
to  be  provided  for  more  or  less  beforehand  by 
the  far-seeing  Government  of  the  Viceroy.  The 
photograph  reproduced  on  this  page  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  one,  because  it  shows  a  huge 
tusker  heavily  laden  with  two  great  chests  of 
rupees  fastened  to  the  pads  on  his  back.  The 
people  who  dropped  their  charitable  contribu- 
tions into  the  box  outside  the  Mansion  House, 


servant  No.  i  sitting  at  a  table  and  listening  to 
a  nearly  nude  and  most  earnest  old  man  who  is 
"  showing  cause  "  why  he  should  be  granted 
immediate  relief.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the 
photo,  is  the  village  headman  giving  testimony 
from  his  book  of  the  villagers'  records  as  to  the 
petitioner's  story  and  circumstances.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  this  particular  petitioner 
cannot  be  granted  relief  in  kind  because 
he  has  parted  with  his  land,  and,  therefore, 
seed  rice  is  of  no  use  to  him.  A  usual 
dole  of  fifteen  rupees  is  granted  in  cases 
where  the  applicant  has  eaten  up  all  his 
seed  rice  for  food,  and  wants  a  little  ready  money 
to  buy  another  stock.  Civil  servant  No.  2  is 
seen  in  the  background  in  the  middle  of  the 


ELEPHANT  LADEN   WITH  CHESTS  OF  RUPEES  (MANSION   HOUSE  FAMINE  RELIEF  FUND)  IN  MUNGELI, 

From  a]  central  provinces.  [Photo. 


and  also  sent  their  splendid  cheques  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  Mansion  House  Indian 
Famine  Fund,  ought  to  be  particularly  interested 
in  this  photograph,  because  this  elephant  is 
taking  round  to  the  distressed  districts  the 
money  that  these  charitable  folk  have  subscribed. 
The  crowd  round  about  are  petitioners  for  relief, 
and  the  Civil  officers  are  not  far  away.  In  due 
time  we  get  to  a  subsequent  phase  of  the 
business,  which  is  quite  admirably  illustrated 
in  our  next  photograph.    Here  we  see  Civil 


photograph,  and  he  has  before  him  several  bags, 
each  containing  a  thousand  rupees.  These  bags 
are  taken  from  the  great  chests  borne  on  the 
back  of  the  big  elephant  seen  in  the  preceding 
photograph.  The  exact  locality  is  Mungeli,  in 
the  district  of  Bilaspur  (Central  Provinces). 

But  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  take  a 
photograph  showing  more  vividly  and  more 
strikingly  the  crass  superstition  that  obtains  in 
India  than  the  one  next  reproduced.  This  snap- 
shot was  taken  at  Sing  Bhum,  which  is  about 
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F)  oin  a] 


PETITIONER  MAKING  OUT   HIS  CASE  FOR   RELIEF   BEFORE  THE  CIVIL  OFFICERS. 


[Photo. 


150  miles  due  west  of  Calcutta.  The  scene  is 
the  courtyard  of  a  native  house  of  a  fairly  well- 
to-do  man.  The  two  men  are  professional 
wizards,  hired  to  find  out,  by  means  of  incanta- 
tions and  the  like,  the  name  of  the  evil  spirit 
which  has  bewitched  the  lady  of  the  house,  who 
lies  sick  within.  The  operators,  if  we  may  so  call 
them  without  disrespect,  have  spread  out  a  strip 
of  palm  matting,  and  the  "  holy  man  "  0:1  the  left 
isbendingover  the  wicker-basket  of  rice,  muttering 
his  spells  and  incanta- 
tions hurriedly,  whilst 
with  his  right  hand  he 
makes  certain  mysterious 
passes,  whose  recondite 
import  is  known  only  to 
himself  and  his  fellow- 
worker.  The  wizard  on 
the  right,  by  the  way,  is 
squatting  pivot-wise  on 
an  upturned  rice 
measure,  and  the  idea 
is  that  when  his  col- 
league chances  to  light 
accidentally  upon  the 
name  of  the  correct  evil 
spirit  who  has  done  the 
mischief,  he  himself  will 
be  wheeled  sharply  round 
by  supernatural  agency. 
After  this,  of  course, 
comes  the  propitiation  of 
the  live  spirit,  and  this 


is  done  by  sacri- 
ficing a  sheep  or 
a  goat,  or  even 
say  a  harmless 
rooster  in  the 
case  of  more 
humble  folk. 
But  the  irrever- 
ent will  be  want- 
i  n  g  to  know 
where  the 
wizards  "  come 
in."  Well,  you 
see,  they  get 
their  share  of  the 
sacrifice,  which 
provides  them 
with  several  fine 
square  meals,  the 
blood  only  being 
necessary  for  the 
propitiation  of 
the  spirit.  In 
addition  to  this, 
however,  they 
are  given  a  few 
in  the  aggregate 


coins,  which  perhaps  amount 
to  the  surprising  sum  of  sixpence. 

The  work  of  the  missionary  in  India  is 
handicapped  by  all  kinds  of  caste  distinctions, 
and  the  photograph  we  next  reproduce  illustrates 
this  in  a  very  striking  manner.  This,  again,  is 
part  of  the  relief  works  at  Jubbulpore,  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  where  5, coo  men,  women, 
and  children  were  employed  on  the  famine 
relief  works  in  breaking  stones.    Our  photo- 


PROFESSIONAL  WIZARUS   FINDING  OUT  THE  NAME  OF  THE  EVIL  SPIRIT  WHO  HAS  CAUSED  THE 

From  a\  illness  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  [Photo. 


THE   ROMANCE   OF  THE   MISSION  FIELD. 


DISTRIBUTING  WATER  ON  THE  RELIEF  WORKS  AT  JUli 

From  a  Photo. 

graph  shows  how  the  Government  supplied  the 
natives  with  water  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend 
their  caste  prejudices.  On  the  right  we  see  a 
kind  of  bamboo  cage  in  which  is  stationed  an 
official  who  controls  the  water  supply.  The  pipe 
is  merely  a  scoop  made  out  of  an  old  kerosene 
tin,  and  the  supply  is  held  in  a  huge  earthenware 
vessel  inside  a  "  cage."  But  you  will  observe  that 
the  native  is  not  applying  his  lips  to  the  end  of 


the  improvised  gutter,  but  is 
keeping  at  quite  a  respectful 
distance  from  it,  as  he  would 
lose  caste  if  he  allowed  his 
mouth  to  come  into  contact  with 
ihe  metal  which  has  already 
been  touched,  therefore  defiled, 
by  many  others. 

The  extraordinary  photograph 
next  reproduced  is  not  an  open- 
air  ballet,  but  is  a  most  im- 
portant religious  ceremony  among 
the  natives  of  Pondoland.  This 
dance  takes  place  at  the  initia- 
tion of  a  youth  into  manhood, 
after  which  the  lad  is  allowed 
to  wear  the  distinguishing 
blanket,  and  is  generally  recog- 
nised as  a  man.  When  the  time 
for  the  ceremony  comes  the 
candidates  are  separated,  and  for 
about  six  weeks  all  kinds  of  weird 
festivities  are  held.  The  youths 
have  to  build  themselves  temporary  grass  huts, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  probation  are 
invariably  burnt  down.  During  this  period  the 
lads  themselves  have  to  be  smeared  with  a  kind 
of  white  clay,  so  as  to  mark  them  for  avoidance. 
They  are  forbidden  to  mix  with  the  rest  of  the 
tribe,  to  visit  traders,  or  to  go  among  men  in 
any  way.  "  Often,"  writes  a  missionary  to  me, 
"  has  my  horse  shied  violently  and  nearly  thrown 


From  a]  an  initiation  into  manhood-dance  in  pondoland.  [Photo. 
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A  I'ONDO  WITCH-DOCTOR  CLAD  IN   HIS  ROUES  OF  OFFICE. 

From  a  Photo. 

me  over  his  head  as  a  party  of  these  extra- 
ordinary looking  creatures  have  suddenly  issued 
from  a  donga  or  ditch,  ghastly  white  and 
hideous,  against  the  face  of  the  desolate  country 
round  about." 

Another  enemy  of  the  missionary  is  the  smug 
and  complacent  individual  depicted  in  our  next 
photograph.  This  is  one  of  the  witch-doctors 
of  Pondoland,  clad  in  all 
his  robes  of  office.  He  is 
a  potent  influence  in  the 
country.  Sickness,  whether 
among  themselves  or 
among  their  cattle,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  effect  of  the 
evil  eye,  or  witchcraft,  much 
the  same  as  in  India, 
and  also  in  much  more 
"  savage  "  countries.  The 
effect  of  the  evil  eye  leads 
in  Pondoland  to  the 
interesting  practice  of 
"  smelling  out,"  by  means 
of  the  witch-doctor.  This 
individual  is  supposed  to 
be  able  to  tell  by  means  of 
witchcraft  what  person  it  is 
whose  malign  influence 
has  been  working  the 
trouble.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  any  innocent 
person  may  be  charged 
with   malicious  occult 


practices,  and  the  choice  is  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  witch-doctor  according  to  the 
number  of  cattle  or  the  wealth  which  has 
roused  the  spirit  of  covetousness.  In  such 
cases,  .  the  witch-doctor  being  summoned,  a 
beast  is  killed,  and  beer,  made  from  Kaffir  corn, 
is  produced  in  great  abundance.  After  the 
feast  our  friend  the  witch-doctor  proceeds  to 
divine  the  offender.  He  first  of  all  works  him- 
self up  into  a  wild  frenzy,  declaring  in  language 
sufficiently  veiled  to  avoid  direct  allusion,  but 
at  the  same  time  significant  enough  to  reveal 
some  known  personality.  At  length  those 
present,  under  the  influence  and  frenzy  of 
the  witch-doctor,  leap  to  their  feet  and  cry  out : 
"  Si  ya  vuma  !  Si  ya  vuma  ! "  ("  We  believe  you  ! 
We  believe  you  ! "),  and  the  person  indicated 
is  as  good  as  a  dead  man.  An  attempt  is  made 
forthwith  to  take  him  off  his  guard  and  stab 
him  with  an  assegai.  Or  there  is  a  pleasant 
variation  — a  party  will  be  sent  at  night  to  set 
fire  to  his  hut,  and  he  is  murdered  as  he  is 
rushing  out.  His  cattle  are  then  appropriated 
and  parcelled  out  with  much  judgment  amongst 
the  local  chief,  the  bewitched  person,  and  our 
friend  the  witch-doctor.  In  some  cases  the 
witch-doctor  will  recommend  an  ingenious 
kind  of  death.  He  orders  the  victim  to  be 
stretched  upon  the  ground  and  bound  with 
thongs  of  the  ox-hide,  so  that  he  cannot  move 
a  limb.  The  poor  wretch  is  then  smeared 
with  fat  and  a  nest  of  ants  broken  over  him. 

Our  next  photograph  is  also  a  very  interesting 
one.     The  man  on   the  barrow  is  not  being 


AN  S.F.G.    MISSIONARY  READY  FOR  THE  ROAD   IN  SHANTUNG,   NORTH  CHINA. 

From  a  Photo. 


THE   ROMANCE   OF   THE   MISSION  FIELD. 
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wheeled  ignominiously,  like  Mr.  Pickwick,  to 
the  parish  pound.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a 
missionary  of  the  S.P.G.,  in  most  respectable 
style,  ready  for  the  road  in  Shantung,  North 
China.  Wei-hei-Wei,  by  the  way,  lies  near  to 
the  eastern  end  of  this  province.  The  barrow, 
or  push-car,  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  is  simple  and 
rude  in  construction.  The  handles  or  shafts 
are  wider  apart  at  the  pusher's  end,  so 
that  the  weight  rests  rather  on  the  driver's 
shoulders  than  on  his  arms,  the  handles  being 
suspended  from  the  former  by  a  broad  flexible 
band.  "  I  know  of  a  case,"  writes  another 
genial  missionary,  "  where  two  Consuls,  balancing 
each  other  on  a  double  wheelbarrow,  were 
trundled  unceremoniously  to  a  great  diplomatic 
party,  and  shoved  home  again  in  like  manner 
without  the  least 
suggestion  of 
their  having 
dined  too  well. 
To  sit  on  a 
barrow  with  ease 
one  side  must  be 
padded  with 
mattress,  pillow, 
and  rugs  ;  the 
rest  of  one's 
baggage  can  be 
packed  on  the 
other  side  to  pre- 
serve the  balance. 
The  man  on  this 
barrow,  by  the 
way,  is  not  a 
Chinaman, 
though  perhaps 
like  one  in  wear- 
ing a  pigtail  of 
his  own  hair. 
S.P.G.  mission- 


of  Australia.  As  compared  with  the  giant 
of  the  Yosemite — through  whose  trunk  has 
been  hewn  an  arch  big  enough  for  a  loaded 
stage  to  be  driven  easily  —  no  tree  in 
Australia,  however  huge,  can  hope  to  vie  in 
point  of  interest.  Yet  there  is  the  enormous 
gum  of  Cape  Olivay  forest,  Victoria,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  2,000  years  old,  and  towers 
grandly  to  the  height  of  450ft. ;  it  measures  46ft. 
in  circumference.  The  giant  eucalyptus  of  the 
next  highest  record  has  its  being  in  the  beauti- 
ful Island  of  Tasmania,  the  once  dreaded  convict 
prison,  but  now  the  garden  of  the  Australias. 
Some  few  years  ago  it  was  in  imminent  danger 
from  a  landslip.  I  quote  from  another  missionary's 
letter  :  "  After  days  of  incessant  rain,  huge  slices 
of  the  mountain  side  came  away,  bringing  down 


firom  a] 


IN  THE  GREAT  EUCALYPTUS  FOREST  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


aries  in  North 
China  wear  native  clothes  when  inland.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  this  puts  them  in  friendlier 
touch  with  the  natives ;  but  a  more  certain 
advantage  is  that  it  makes  a  European  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  crowded  and  fanatical  streets. 
Missionaries  often  feel  perplexed  over  matters  of 
colour  with  regard  to  their  Chinese  garments. 
Parsonic  black  is  out  of  the  question — except  for 
a  cap  and  jacket — black  being  the  colour  used 
by  native  soldiers  and  mandarin  understrappers. 
Yellow  is  imperial,  red  bridal,  white  funereal, 
and  green  "masher" — so  what  is  one  to  do? 
The  sober-minded  missionary  does  well  to  confine 
himself  to  neutral  shades  of  grey  and  blue,  with 
perhaps  a  little  judicious  black. 

We  next  turn  to  a  very  different  sphere  of 
mission  work  —  the  great    eucalyptus  forests 


[Photo. 


towards  the  Derwent  thousands  01  tons  of 
boulders  and  tree-trunks,  to  say  nothing  of  earth 
and  clay,  the  whole  sweeping  down  like  a  tidal 
wave.  As  I  watched  it  roar  by  my  little  home 
in  the  bush,  the  trees  of  the  garden  lifted  them- 
selves and  floated  away  on  the  stream.  Next 
day  nothing  was  left  but  miles  of  rock-strewn 
debris,  marking  a  ruined  paradise.  But  the  giant 
gum  stood  unscathed,  as  he  will  stand  doubtless 
for  many  centuries  yet  to  come."  The  accom- 
panying photograph  gives  one  a  good  idea  of 
life  in  the  Australian  forests.  In  the  early  days 
everyone  who  could  afford  to  run  a  saw-mill 
erected  one  forthwith.  The  eucalyptus  forests 
of  Tasmania  became  veritable  mines  of  wealth, 
and  the  axe  of  the  lumberman,  splitter,  and 
fencer  resounded  all  day  long. 
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"  It  fell  to  my  lot,"  writes  the  Rev.  E. 
Symonds,  "  to  take  ministerial  charge  of  a 
woodland  district  where  a  clergyman  had  never 
resided  before.  The  first  baptismal  service  was 
a  ceremony  to  be  remembered — the  candidates 
of  all  ages  ;  the  solemnity  of  demeanour  in  spite 
of  distractions  ;  and  the  escape  of  several 
children  into  the  bush  to  avoid  what  they  feared 
might  be  akin  to  punishment.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  warmth  with  which  these  simple 
people  set  to  work  to  make  their  little  church 
more  worthy  of  Divine  worship.  The  working 
bees  we  had  for  repairs  and  adornments, 
every  craftsman  coming  with  the  tools  of 
his  trade  to  put  God's  House  in  order. 
And  the  rivalry  between  them  for  the  honour 
of  dining  the  pastor  on  his  Sunday  rounds, 
and  the  eager  volunteering  to  man  the 
mission  whale-boat  for  crossing  to  the  other  side 
of  the  channel,  with  itinerant 
choir  and  tiny  harmonium,  and 
finally  the  return  home  in  the  cool 
of  the  day,  rowing  or  sailing  as 
the  case  might  be,  with  sweet 
voices  travelling  far  across  the 
waves,  to  the  fruit  patches  rescued 
from  the  woods,  made  the  place 
an  abode  of  peace  and  content- 
ment, such  as  can  never  be  effaced 
from  my  mind." 

As  showing  that  gambling  is  a 
practice  universal,  the  photograph 
next  reproduced  is  particularly 
interesting.  Here  we  see  a  group 
of  Sioux  Indians  indulging  in  a 
quiet  gamble.  These  people  are 
refugees  from  the  United  States, 
where  they  were  driven  to  rebellion 
by  what  they  considered  cruel 
and  unjust  treatment.  In  the 
North-West  Territories  of  Canada, 
where  they  are  now  settled,  they 
are  allowed  reserves  of  land,  but 
receive  no  treaty  money  such  as 
is  paid  to  all  the  Canadian  Indians. 
In  the  Dominion  the  Crees, 
Soultax,  Blackfeet,  etc.,  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $5  per  head  per 
annum.  Our  photograph  is  a  very 
typical  scene.  At  the  back  there 
is  a  tepee,  or  tent,  constructed  of 
about  thirteen  poles,  with  the 
ventilator  showing  —  this  is  to 
prevent  the  inmates  being  smoked  out,  and 
is  moved  about  on  the  principle  of  a 
revolving  cowl,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  In  the  centre  of  the  tent  a  fire 
is  burning  on  the  ground,  the  smoke  making 
its  way  out  the  best  way  it  can.    The  two 


carts  are  called  Red  River  carts  — -  one  of 
which  will  carry  all  the  household  goods  of 
an  Indian  family.  There  is  often,  as  in  this 
case,  no  iron  tyre,  and  telegraph  wire  is  used  to 
keep  the  different  parts  together.  Meat  is  drying 
on  the  sides,  and  even  when  decidedly  "  high  " 
it  does  not  offend  the  Indian  taste.  Gambling  is 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  among  the  Indians, 
and,  interesting  to  relate,  it  is  often  done 
to  the  sound  of  the  native  drum.  In  their 
excitement  these  Indians  will  gamble  away  all 
they  possess  in  the  world,  even  to  tent,  cart,  and 
horse. 

A  little  effort  of  the  imagination  will  suffice  to 
suggest  to  one's  mind  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
and  hardships  encountered  by  missionaries  in 
their  daily  life.  It  is  all  but  impossible  for 
us  who  live  in  the  midst  of  comforts  and 
luxuries   to  realize  what  it  is  to  be  cut  off 
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SIOUX  INDIANS  GAMBLING. 


[Photo. 


from  civilization  in  savage  lands  for  years  at  a 
stretch.  For  example,  as  we  fly  about  our 
tight  little  island  in  corridor  expresses  we  are 
apt  to  forget  the  methods  of  transport  which 
missionaries  have  to  adopt  in  traversing  the 
jungles  and  rivers  of  Africa.     The  photograph 
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HOW  A  C.M.S.    MISSIONARY  TRAVELS  IN  SAVAGE  AFRICA. 


here  reproduced,  however,  gives  a  splendidly 
realistic  idea  of  a  missionary  on  the  march. 
Several  of  his  coolies  have  already  forded  the 
river,  and  are  disappearing  in  the  trackless  bush 
on  the  other  side.  One  porter  is  distinctly  seen 
bearing  a  box  upon  his  head,  whilst  a  missionary 
is  depicted  being  carried  over  dry-shod  on 
the  shoulders  and  arms  of  two  other  stalwart 
men.  In  the  foreground  on  the  left  we 
have  the  man  who  does  the  cooking,  and 
on  the  right  the  shikaree  or  huntsman, 
who  provides  the  meat  of  the  caravan. 
This  is  a  scene  on  the  way  to  Mankompu. 
Some  of  the  native  converts  have  come 
down  to  meet  the  well-known  C.M.S. 
missionary,  Mr.  Painter,  and  are  carrying 
him  across  the  river  in  sedan-chair 
fashion. 

But  perhaps  no  missionary  photo- 
graph we  have  yet  reproduced  conveys 
so  good  an  idea  of  the  hardships  and 
drawbacks  in  the  life  of  these  devoted 
men  as  the  print  next  reproduced.  This 
shows  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  most 
devoted  of  the  C.M.S.  missionaries, 
soling  his  own  boots  with  part  of  the 
skin  of  a  rhinoceros.  As  he  has  two 
pairs  to  sole,  the  work  is  likely  to  be. long 
and  tedious,  particularly  as  the  only  tools 
at  his  disposal  consist  of  a  biscuit  box    prom  a\ 


full  of  nails,  a 
little  hammer, 
and  the  big 
bread-knife 
stuck  in  the 
log  by  his 
side.  Mr. 
Lloyd  is  wear- 
ing a  pair  of 
canvas  shoes 
whilst  he  is 
repairing  his 
two  pairs  of 
boots.  The 
scene  is  that 
most  interest- 
ing country, 
Uganda,  in 
East  Africa. 
Each  mission- 
ary usually 
has  three  or 
four  boys,  but 
I  am  afraid  it 
must  be  con- 
fessed that  for 
the  most  part 
[Photo.  intelligent 
work    is  not 

to  be  expected  of  these  people.  One 
boy  does  the  cooking  —  when  he  has  been 
taught  how  to  do  it ;  for  the  missionary  has  to 
know  a  little  bit  of  everything,  particularly 
medicine,  to  say  nothing  of  sewing,  carpenter- 
ing, gardening,  shooting,  fishing,  darning, 
cobbling,  dentistry,  etc.  ;  the  second  boy 
has  charge  of  the  missionary's  private  room, 
bedding,  and  clothes  ;  whilst  a  third  waits  at  table 
and  washes  up.    Sometimes  there  is  a  fourth  boy 


REV.   MR.  LI.OVD  (C.M.S.),  SOLING  HIS  OWN  BOOTS  WITH  THE  HIDE 

OF  A  RHINOCEROS.  [Photo. 
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NATIVE  BATHING- PL  ACE  IN  AN  INDIAN  RIVER   PROTECTED  FROM  CROCODILES. 

From  a  Photo. 


who  boils  the  kettle,  fetches  water,  and  does  odd 
jobs  generally  ;  but  it  is  an  accepted  rule  among 
African  missionaries  that  the  more  boys  above 
four  you  have  the  less  work  is  done. 

I  have  just  intimated  that  a  missionary  must  be 
something  of  a  big-game  hunter,  and  this 
is  really  a  very  important  qualification 
indeed,  because  it  frequently  happens 
that  when  a  lion,  tiger,  or  leopard  lays 
waste  a  tract  of  country  and  inspires 
the  natives  with  terror,  the  missionary 
who  comes  along  and  removes  the 
animal  obtains  at  once  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  respect  and  esteem  of  a  whole 
country-side.  Now  I  want  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  photograph  next 
reproduced.  The  little  staked  inclosure 
in  the  river  here  is  of  a  very  great 
interest  indeed.  The  numerous  branches 
by  which  the  great  sacred  river  of  India, 
the  Ganges,  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  are  almost  all  in- 
fested with  crocodiles,  and  consequently 
those  places  where  the  villagers  bathe  or 
where  they  draw  their  water  have  to  be 
carefully  fenced  in  in  this  manner  with 
bamboos.  Crocodiles  are  very  patient 
and  very  cunning,  and  one  of  these 
horrid  monsters  will  often  lie  motion- 
less for  hours  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
close  to  a  bathing-place  that  has  been 
left  quite  unprotected,  or  where  the 
fence  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
disrepair.     Furthermore,    the   waiting  Frori^Y* 


and  expectant  crocodile 
being  almost  coated  with 
mud,  is  frequently  not 
noticed  until  it  pounces 
upon  the  unfortunate 
bather  and  drags  him 
off  into  deep  water,  there 
to  drown  him  before 
help  can  be  rendered. 
One  missionary  described 
to  the  writer  how  he  had 
seen  a  man  over  forty 
years  of  age  who  was 
carried  off  in  this  very  way 
one  afternoon  whilst  he 
was  washing  his  feet  in  the 
river  after  his  hard  day's 
work.  Fortunately  for  him, 
however,  he  was  rescued 
just  in  time,  but  he  lay  for 
three  months  between  life 
and  death  from  the  shock- 
ing wounds  he  had 
received. 

The  next  missionary  photograph  we  reproduce 
is  a  very  striking  one,  and  shows  a  couple  of 
Indian  chiefs  who  are  C.M.S.  converts  coming 
in  after  a  day's  shooting,  with  a  couple  of  big 
grizzly  bears  riding  pick-a-back  on  their  shoulders. 


CHIEFS  (C.M.S.   CONVERTS)  RETURNING    FROM  A  DAY'S  HUNTING 

WITH  A  COUPLE  OF  GRIZZLIES  FOR  FOOD.  [P/lo/o. 


Cradles. 


By  Florence  E.  Burnley  and  Kathleen  Schlesinger. 


A  Ciiatty,  descriptive  article  sure  to  interest  mothers.    Read  how  babies  in  countries  both  civilized 
and  savage  are  treated  by  their  loving  parents.    Cradles  queer  and  quaint,  with  accurate  pictures. 


N  a  way  the  beginning  of  ail 
humanity  is  a  cradle,  whether  it  be 
rudely  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  or  carved  with  the  skill  of  a 
great  artist ;  lined  with  dried  moss 
and  grasses,  or  with  embroidered  pillows  of  the 
softest  down ;  borne  on 
the  back  of  its  savage 
and  dusky  mother,  or 
rocked  by  white -robed 
nurses  in  a  Royal  palace. 
However  much  cradles 
may  differ  in  form  and 
material,  their  purpose  is 
the  same  ;  and  so  also 
is  the  loving  care  be- 
stowed on  the  tiny  in- 
mates. 

"  Babies  are  all  alike  !  " 
exclaim   some  people 

who  are  not  fond  of  children,  and  do  not  know 
what  to  say  to  them  or  how  to  treat  them  ;  but 
this  statement  is  received  by  mothers  with  the 
scorn  it  deserves.  Babies  are  no  more  alike 
than  their  cradles.  British  mothers,  with  sunny 
nurseries  in  which  the  comfort  and  health  of 
your  little  ones  are  so  lovingly  cared  for — how 
much  you  have  to  be  thankful  for  !  Among 
your  dusky  sisters  of  the  remoter  wilds,  things 
are  very  different.  The  savage  mother's  love  is 
just  as  strong  as  yours,  and  her  devotion  is 
unassailable  ;  but  she  has  little  leisure  to  play 
with  her  baby  and  to  watch  its  pretty  ways.  She 
is  probably  the  hardest  worker  in  the  village — 
little  more  than  a 
beast  of  burden — 
and  her  infants 
have  to  learn 
patience  in  their 
cradles,  which  are 
their  constant 
abode,  and  in 
which  their  little 
limbs  are  bandaged 
or  strapped  to  keep 
them  from  that  lusty 

kicking  and  exercising  of  the  muscles  in  which 
all  babies,  gentle  and  savage,  seem  to  delight. 

The  North  American  Indians  have  a  variety 
of  curious  cradles,  all  made  as  light  and  com- 
pact as  possible,  to  save  unnecessary  fatigue  to 
the  already  overburdened  squaw, 
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CRADLE  FROM  THE  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS,  WITH 
ARRANGEMENT  FOR  FLATTENING  THE  BABY'S  FOREHEAD. 


ANOTHER  HEAD-FLATTENING  CRADLE. 


One  might  think  that  the  cradle  here  shown 
was  provided  with  a  little  peak  to  keep  the  sun 
off  baby's  face,  but  such  is  not  the  case — far 
from  it.  The  poor  little  morsel  of  humanity 
hails  from  Queen  Charlotte  Isles,  where  the  ideal 
of  beauty  is  a  flattened  forehead;  and  as  Nature 
will  not  humour  this 
strange  taste,  the  natives 
take  matters  into  their 
own  hands.  As  soon  as 
the  baby  is  a  few  days  old, 
it  is  swathed  in  many 
wrappings  and  placed  in 
a  cradle  hollowed  out  of 
a  piece  of  wood,  or  made 
of  reeds  and  lined  with 
cypress  bark  ;  and  then 
the  little  one  is  bound  to 
its  cradle  by  cords,  a 
pillow  cf  teased  bark 
being  placed  under  the  head.  A  second 
cradle  of  this  kind  is  now  reproduced  from  a 
special  photograph. 

The  apparatus  for  flattening  the  forehead  con- 
sists of  a  sort  of  wooden  lever  with  thongs 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  cradle,  which  enables 
the  mother  to  regulate  the  pressure  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  little  one.  In  this  position  the  infant 
remains  motionless,  often  for  weeks  at  a  time,  the 
clothes  being  changed  without  disturbing  the  head 
and  shoulders.  The  steadily  pressing  lever 
is,  in  fact,  only  released  at  feeding  times. 
This  appears  terribly  barbarous  and  cruel  to  us, 
but  the  mothers  mean  well,  and  are  very  pains- 
taking in  carrying 
out  their  purpose ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  an 

^,   uncommon  thing  to 

hear  a  little  Indian 
boy  jibe  at  another 
whose  head  is  less 
f  flattened  than  his 
own  :  "  Yah  !  your 
mother  was  too  lazy 
to  flatten  your 
head  !  "  In  reality 
the  babes  suffer  little — if  at  all — from  the  very 
gradual  process,  for  their  skulls  are  so  soft  that 
they  are  easily  moulded  to  the  required  shape. 
Strange  to  say,  the  brain  does  not  appear  to  be 
affected  by  it  either. 

The  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Chinooks 
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CRADLE  USED.  BY  THE  CHINOOK  INDIANS. 

and  other  North  American  Indians,  who 
place  the  new-born  babe  on  a  board,  hollowed 
out  in  the  middle  to  hold  the  body,  as  seen  in 
the  next  illustration.  A  very  hard  cushion, 
stuffed  with  moss,  is  fastened  to  the  board,  so 
that  it  falls  over  the  head  of  the  child ;  and  it  is 
then  strapped  down  tightly  to  the  sides  of  the 
-cradle.  This  pressure  is  continued  for  periods 
varying  from  a  month  to  a  year,  and  when  at 
Jength  the  child  is  free,  the  result  is  really 
hideous  in  the  extreme.  The  mothers  are  very 
devoted  to  their  children,  however,  and  carry 
them  on  their  backs 
wherever  they  go.  In 
the  wigwam  the  cradle 
is  suspended  by  a  rope 
from  a  beam,  and  the 
mother  swings  the 
child  to  sleep  in  an 
upright  position,  sing- 
ing to  it  in  her  musical 
Indian  tongue,  and 
lavishing  endearments 
upon  it.  Here  is  a 
translation  of  one  of 
these  North  American 
Indian  lullabies,  made 
as  literal  as  possible  : — 

Little  darling,  thou  art  thy 

mother's  love. 
Sleep,    sleep,    my    child  ; 

sleep,  sleep. 
Tiny  cradle,  swing,  swing, 
Rock  my  babe  by  my  side  ; 
Sweet  darling,  do  not  weep, 
For  thy  mother  watches 
o'er  thee. 

Maternal  love  is  so 
strong  among  these 
savage  nations,  that  if 
the  poor  little  infant 
succumbs  during  the 
flattening  process,  the 
mother  fills  the  place  occupied  in  the  cradle 
by  the  child  with  bunches  of  black  feathers, 
and  carries  it  about  with  her,  paying  the  mourn- 
ing cradle  here  shown  the  same  pathetic  little 
attentions,  singing  and  crooning  to  it  and  rock- 
ing it,  precisely  as  if  the  living  child  were 
inside ;  this  the  mother  will  do  for  a  year  or 
more.  Other  tribes  place  the  dead  babe  in 
its  cradle  on  some  pool  to  float  about  till  the 


AN  INDIAN  MOURNING 
CRADLE. 


Great  Spirit  carries 
it  off  to  the  Land  of 
Shadows.  In  such 
cases  the  water  is 
ever  after  considered 
sacred. 

Vanity  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  North 
American  Indians, 
but  as  all  tribes  have 
their  own  particular 
ideals  of  beauty, 
head  -  flattening  is 
only  practised  by  the 
few ;  whereas,  per- 
sonal adornment  re- 
ceives the  most 
attention  among  the 
Sioux. 

The  cradles  of 
squaws  of  Sioux 
chiefs  are,  therefore, 
among  the  most 
ornamental.  They 
are  made  of  basket- 
work  or  reeds 
covered  with  bands 
of  deer  -  skin  em- 
broidered with  por- 
cupine quills,  beads,  seeds, 
in  various  elaborate  patterns 


DEER-SKIN  CRADLE  USED  BY  THE 
CHEYENNE  TRIBE. 


SWINGING  CRADLE  OF  THE  SIOUX. 

and  grasses  worked 
with  figures  of  men, 
horses,  birds,  and 
fishes.  The  inside 
is  lined  with  soft 
mosses,  grasses, 
and  wool ;  a  sort  of 
hood  made  of 
hoops  of  flexible 
wood  protects 
baby's  head  from 
the  weather  and 
from  danger  in  case 
of  a  fall,  whilst  the 
little  one's  feet  rest 
upon  a  board.  The 
cradle  is  suspended 
from  the  mother's 
shoulders  by  em- 
broidered bands,  or 
to  the  pommel  of 
her  saddle  if  she  is 
travelling  on  horse- 
back. The  infant's 
arms  are  fastened 
during  the  journey 
for  fear  of  accidents, 
but  as  soon  as  the 
mother  dismounts 
to  rest,  the  infant 
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is  freed  from  some  of  its  fetters 
and  left  to  amuse  itself  with 
the  toys,  rattles,  and  brilliant, 
coloured  jingles  that  are  hung  to 
its  cradle  by  the  loving  mother. 

Another  and  very  similar 
cradle  is  made  by  the  Cheyennes 
of  deer-skin  in  the  shape  of  a 
shoe,  fastened  to  staves  of  light 
wood ;  the  leather  is  richly 
beaded  and  ornamented  with 
coloured  grasses. 

The   poorer  Indian  mother, 
although  not  able  to  lavish  much 
time  upon  ornament,  cradles  her 
child  in  the  utmost  possible  com- 
fort consistent  with  her  humble 
circumstances.    The  father  goes 
hunting  to  get  a  deer-skin  for  his 
baby,  and  if  he  is  unsuccessful 
he  uses  soft  matting  or  bark  to 
make  a  bag,  in  which  he  leaves  an 
opening  for  the  head.    This  is 
baby's  cradle.    The  bag  is  fas- 
tened on  to  a  sort  of  oval  plate 
of  bark  or  wickerwork.    Taught  by  the  birds, 
the  mother  lines  the  cradle  with  soft  moss  or 
dried  grass.    Baby  is  then  fastened  in  it  and 
hung  out  of  doors  to  a  tree 
in  the  sweet,  fresh  air,  like 
a  cocoon.    Without  a  cry 
the  little,  bead -like  eyes 
follow  the  morning  clouds 
and  fluttering  leaves  into 
the  land  of  dreams,  while 
the  mother  is  at  work  bak- 
ing her  acorn   bread  on 
heated  stones,  which  act  as 
an  oven,  or  attending  to  the 
hundred  and  one  arduous 
duties    expected    of  her. 
Indian  women  make  most 
devoted  mothers,  and  the 
precious  baby  bundle  ac- 
companies them  wherever 
they  go.    Their  lives  are  of 
the  busiest;  but  they  are 
as  a  rule  blessed  with  a 
full  measure  of  inventive 
genius,  fertility  of  resource, 
and  almost  incredible 
patience.  Among  the  tasks 
expected    of    the  Indian 
squaws  are  the  collecting 
of  fuel,  stores  of  acorns, 
wild  seeds,  grasshoppers  to 
be  dried  for  winter  use ; 
fat  grubs  and  toothsome 
bulbs ;    the    making  of 
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A  KAFFIR  CRADLE,   DECORATED  WITH  BEADS. 


clothes,  too,  from  tull  and  other 
wild  grasses  for  summer  wear, 
and  from  rabbit  and  squirrel  skins 
for  winter  ;  likewise  the  making 
of  moccasins  and  of  basketry,  in 
which  they  excel. 

Married  life  and  motherhood 
are  not  by  any  means  enviable 
among  the  Kaffirs,  for  here  the 
women  have  the  hardest  tasks  to 
perform — such  as  breaking  up 
the   ground   with   heavy  tools 
son.ewhat    like    pickaxes,  and 
grinding  the  daily  supply  of  corn 
between  two  stones.    A  fat  baby 
burden  slung  up  on  the  worker's 
back  and  a  blazing,  scorching 
sun  pouring  down  on  her  head 
do  not  improve  matters.  The 
poorer  mother  carries  her  infant 
slung  in  a  piece  of  soft  skin, 
which  forms  a  pocket  in  which 
the  child  slumbers  peacefully  in 
spite  of  the  jogs  and  jerks  which 
its  mother  cannot  help  inflicting. 
The  chiefs  wife,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with 
such  a  makeshift ;   her  baby's  cradle  is  more 
elegant  and  elaborate.    It  is  like  the  one  shown 
herewith,  which  is  made  of 
antelope  skin,  with  the  fur 
turned  inside  to  form  a  soft 
bed  for  the  little  baby.  This 
cradle  is  constructed  with 
some  skill  and  neatness. 
Two  gores  are  let  into  the 
back  so  that  the  bag  may 
be  wide  in  the  middle  and 
narrow  at  both  ends,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  child  when 
restless  and  tired  of  its  cap- 
tivity from  falling  out ;  this, 
however,    would    be  too 
plain  and  simple  to  satisfy 
'the   chief's  wife,   so  she 
covers  the  entire  front  of 
the  cradle  with  beads  in 
regular   rows,    black  and 
white   being   preferred  as 
affording  a  good  contrast. 
Before  the  new-born  babe 
can  be  laid  to  rest  in  this 
comfortable    cradle,  how- 
ever, the  poor  little  crea- 
ture has  to  go  through  a 
trying  ordeal  at  the  hands 
of  the  medicine  man,  who 
performs  upon  it  an  opera- 
tion akin   to  vaccination, 
not    on    one   arm  only, 
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however,  but  all  over  the  body,  after  which 
he  rubs  in  medicine.  This  programme  is 
repeated  next  day,  and  then  the  long-suffering 
infant  is  washed  and  dried  in  the  smoke  of  a 
wood  fire,  he  or  she  being 
apparently  endowed  with 
the  proverbial  nine  lives  of 
the  cat.  Most  Kaffir  babies 
survive  their  harsh  treat- 
ment, however,  and  live  to 
be  next  daubed  all  over 
with  red  paint  by  the  fingers 
of  the  adoring  mother.  The 
effect  is  truly  grotesque  to 
European  eyes,  but  is  much 
admired  by  the  natives. 

As  in  the  case  of  most 
uncivilized  nations,  the 
Guiana  mother  thinks  little 
of  the  advent  of  the  baby. 
After  having  washed  it,  she 
rolls  it  up  in  bandages  and 
lays  it  in  a  tiny  hammock, 
which  forms  the  cradle 
while  it  is  very  young.  As 
soon  as  baby  gains  a  little 
strength,  however,  a  curious 
resting-place  for  it  by  day 
and  night  is  provided.  This 
strips 
reed 
with 
right- 
The 

edges  are  strengthened  by  flexible  wands  lashed 
firmly  to  them,  and  the  cradle  is  fastened  to 
a  frame-work  of  strong  sticks.  It  possesses 
three  excellent  qualities — great  strength,  elasticity, 
and  lightness.  When  the  mother  wishes  to 
carry  her  little  one  with  her, 
she  passes  a  broad  plaited  belt 
round  the  woven  crossbars  and 
then  across  her  forehead  ;  her 
neck  thus  bears  the  weight 
instead  of  the  shoulders,  as  in 
all  our  former  examples. 

This  practice  of  carrying 
babies  in  these  curious  cradles 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
New  World,  for  the  custom 
still  prevails  among  the  peasants 
of  Northern  Europe. 

Swedish  peasant  babies  are 
swathed  in  bandages  as  soon 
as  they  are  born,  for  a  twofold 
reason  —  to  make  their  limbs 
grow  straight,  and  to  make 
them  a  more  compact  bundle 
to  carry  about.   Thus  swathed, 


cradle  is  woven  from 
of  the   useful  itirritti 
into  a  sort  of  basket 
an    opening    at  the 
top. 


hand  side  of  the 
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SWEDISH  CRADLES  HANGING  FROM  SPRINGS, 


the  tiny  subjects  of  King  Oscar  are  bound  to  a 
large  pillow,  which  is  either  suspended  from  a 
pole — so  that  the  child  is  in  an  upright  position 
— or  borne  by  the  mother  on  her  back.  We  are 
assured  that  these  babies 
are  by  nature  quieter  than 
English  children  of  the 
same  age,  and  do  not  mind 
their  enforced  immobility. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  their 
limbs  ever  gain  sufficient 
strength  to  be  of  any  use 
to  them.  Sometimes  the 
Swedish  babies  have  wooden 
cradles  suspended  by  a  spiral 
spring  from  the  roof,  which 
must  be  more  comfortable 
than  the  pole.  The  better 
classes  do  not  manage  their 
children  the  same  way,  but 
have  wicker  carriages  with 
hoods,  in  which  the  babies 
are  wheeled  by  day,  and 
which  serve  as  cradles  by 
night.  The  swathed  child 
lies  in  its  carriage  on  a  pillow 
edged  with  lace,  the  whole 
thing  being  covered  with 
pink  gauze  to  keep  the  flies 
off.  German  and  French 
babies  are  treated  in  much 
the  same  way. 

The  following  is  a  transla- 
tion of  a  Swedish  lullaby  : — 
A  magpie  perched  on  the  roof  of  the  shed 
And  shrieked  in  spiteful  glee  : 
If  baby's  not  good  to-day,"  it  said, 
"  She  will  taste  of  the  hard  birch'  tree." 
"  Oh,  naughty  magpie."  baby  replied, 
"  Do  not  sing  so  of  me. 

I  have  been  good,  and  have  not 
cried, 

So  will  not  taste  of  the  hard  birch 
tree." 

Baby  shall  have  a  waggon  of  gold, 

And  in  it  she  shall  ride, 
In  her  hand  a  whip  she'll  hold, 
And  crack  it  on  every  side. 

Mother's  own  dear  little  crow 
Out  for  a  ride  w  ould  go, 

She  found  no  one  to  drive  her  ; 
This  way,    that  way,  the  carriage 

would  pitch, 
Backwards,  forwards,  and  down  in 
the  ditch. 

This  is  sung  with  appro- 
priate actions  by  the  mother, 
who  tumbles  baby  over  back- 
wards and  forwards  at  "  down 
in  the  ditch,"  and  finally  rolls 
her  over  and  tickles  her. 

In  Norway  the  same  custom 


CRADLES. 


prevails  to  a  certain  extent 
among  the  peasants  as  in 
Sweden,  except  that  the  baby 
is  slung  in  a  piece  of  sheep-skin 
by  strong  thongs  to  the  mothers 
back  by  day,  and  to  a  pole  at 
night. 

1'he  Lapps,  as  descendants 
of  the  nomadic  Asiatic  tribes, 
preserve  many  of  their  ancient 
customs,  among  others  that  of 
carrying  their  babies  about  with 
them  wherever  they  go.  The 
cradle  shown  below  is  called 
Kont  or  Jickum  (the  older  of 
the  two  prevailing  models),  and 
is  the  baby's  resting-place  and 
nursery  during  the  first  two 
years  of  its  existence.  It  lives 
in  this  poor  little  case,  hollowed 
out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  like  a  snail  in  its 
shell.  The  iron  wire,  which  gives  the  cradle 
the  appearance  of  a  cage,  is  to  protect  the 
babe  from  wild  beasts.  The  infant  is  not 
swathed,  but  the  cradle  is  lined  with  the 
softest  dried  moss,  which  is  constantly  re- 
newed ;  and  the  little  one  is  also  covered 
with  soft  warm  furs,  and  wears  a  tiny  fur 
cap.  The  mother  slings  the  cradle  over  her 
shoulders,  and  bears  it  along  with  her.  When 
she  rests,  she  hangs  the  cradle  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree  if  the  child  be  asleep,  but  if  the 
bright  little  eyes  are  open,  the  mother  nurses 
and  fondles  baby,  cradle  and  all,  talking  brightly 
and  amusing  it  with  primitive  rattles  and  metal 
jingles.  It  is  a  very  common  sight  nowadays  in 
Lapland  to  see  the  women  in  their  thick  fur- 
lined  garments  and  hoods,  cradle  on  back, 
smoking  a  pipe  and  knitting  industriously  at  a 
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coarse  stocking.  Other  Lapp 
cradles  are  made  of  reindeer 
skin,  and  have  a  hood  to  protect 
the  head  from  sun  and  snow. 

The  Kashgar  cradle  is  very 
practically  made  of  wood  on 
rockers,  with  a  bar  across  the 
top  from  head  to  foot,  by  which 
it  is  lifted  about  and  on  which 
hang  baby's  toys,  beads,  shells, 
and  other  trinkets.  He  is  only 
strapped  down  at  the  waist  and 
above  the  knees,  so  that  his 
arms  are  free  to  play  with  them. 
A  sheep's-wool  mattress  lines 
the  cradle,  and  there  are  two 
large  pillows  for  head  and  feet. 
The  writer  recently  saw  a  cradle 
exactly  like  the  one  described, 
in  a  settlement  of  Kirghiz  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Dresden.  Turkish, 
Armenian,  and  Bulgarian  cradles  all  resemble 
each  other.    The  Turkish  child  is  accustomed 


A  CRADLE  FROM  TURKESTAN. 


MOSS-LINED  CRADLE  USED  BY  THE  LAPPS. 


from  his  cradle  to  all  forms  of  superstition. 
Lor  example,  a  mother  lets  no  one  see  her 
oaby  before  he  is  six  weeks  old,  for  fear 
of  the  "  evil  eye."  A  misfortune  would  be 
sure  to  befall  the  baby  should  a  visitor  say, 
out  of  politeness  to  the  mother,  "  What  a 
beautiful  child  !  "  or  "  He  is  the  picture  of 
health  ! "  without  meaning  it  or  without 
adding  "  Mash  Allah  !  "  (May  God  preserve 
it  !).  As  soon  as  he  is  born,  the  Mussul- 
man baby  wears  a  talisman  to  preserve  him 
from  danger  and  illness,  and  to  exorcise  the 
evil  spirits. 

We  will  now  glance  ^  an  excellent  con- 
trivance in  the  case  of  twins,  which  is  a 
common  method  of  carrying  children  in 
some  parts  of  China.  .  A  cradle  and  a  basket 
are  slung  to  a  wooden  yoke,  such  as  milk- 
men used  to  carry  their  cans  in  England, 
and  do  still  in  some  small  towns  and  rural 
districts.  The  yoke  rests  on  the  father's 
shoulders,  and  to  it  are  suspended  baskets 
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or  cradles,  according  to  the 
ages  of  the  children,  while 
the  mother  walks  by  their 
side  and  talks  to  them. 
Chinese  babies  receive  very 
curious  treatment  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  their  life, 
for  the  superstitions  of  the 
parents  entail  many  charms 
and  odd  practices.  When 
the  little  one  is  three  days 
old  it  is  washed  with  charmed  water,  in 
which  are  pepper,  dates,  walnuts,  soaps,  etc., 
to  make  it  lucky  ;  next  the  poor  Celestial  baby 
is  washed  in  more  water  containing  coins, 
chestnuts,  dates,  and  silver  in  order  to  insure 
prosperity  when  it  grows  up.  Both  its  little 
chubby  wrists  are  bound  round  with  a  red 
cord,  on  which  are  hung  coins  and  silver  toys  ; 
this  string  is  sometimes  worn  for  weeks  and 
even  months. 
For  the  first  year 
after  its  birth 
it  is  thought  dan- 
gerous to  dip  a 
Chinese  baby  into 
water,  so  it  has 
no  bath  during 
that  time,  but  is 
washed  with  a 
damp  cloth.  On 
the  other  hand, 
baby's  hair  receives 
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the  greatest  attention,  being 
constantly  shaved  to  make 
it  grow  thick  and  long,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  it  is  plaited 
with  some  silk  into  a  tiny 
pig-tail  right  on  the  top  of 
its  little  head.  And,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  a 
girl  baby,  the  awful  (but 
fashionable)  foot  crippling 
commences  at  a  very  early  age. 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  born  in  Timor- Lant,  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  there  is  given  to  it  a 
warm  drink  of  tabakaleat  (Morinda  citrifolia), 
and  afterwards  bathed  in  the  same  decoction, 
into  which  is  added  some  baked  kamirie 
(Aleurites  triloba)  ;  it  is  then  put  to  sleep  in  the 
Siivehi,  or  cradle.  This  cradle  is  in  the  form  of 
an  oval  basket,  made  of  woven  rattan  ropes 

suspended  by  four 
cords,  and  swung 

 ;        over  a  fire  which 

serves  the  double 
purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  child  warm 
and  keeping  off 
the  mosquitoes. 
The  smoke  is 
often  so  thick 
as  to  almost 
suffocate  the  poor 
child. 


CRADLE  OF  WOVEN  RATTAN  ROPES  FROM  TIM  OR- LANT. 


How  a  thoroughbred  Arab  steed  leaped  overboard  in  the  River 
Tigris,  swam  to  shore,  and  was  chased  in  the  moonlight  by  an 
enormous  lion. 


HIS  is  the  story  of  a  horse — not  a 
man.  So  astonishing  is  the  incident 
that  we  hasten  to  give  the  name  and 
address  of  the  narrator,  Miss 
Catharine  M.  E.  Twynam,  of  Rose 
Bank,  Paignton.  Here  is  the  story  in  Miss 
Twynam's  own  words  : — 

At  the  termination  of  the  Persian  War  in 
1857,  my  father,  the  late  Captain  T.  S.  H. 
Twynam,  being  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  Indian 
Navy,  was  employed  in  transport  duty  on  the 
River  Tigris,  and  he  commanded  the  river 
steamer  Assyria.  One  day  in  looking  over  some 
of  my  father's  old  journals  I  came  across  the 
following  entry :  — 

"May  20th,  1857. — Took  on  board  Lord 
Kerr's  two  horses. 

"May  28th. — Lost  Lord  Kerr's  bay  horse; 
picked  up  on  river  bank  again  some  time  after- 
wards, after  a  lion  had  chased  him  ;  very 
exciting." 

This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  interesting 
and  curious  true  story,  and  I  made  it  my 
business  to  look  up  the  details,  partly  from  other 
papers  and  partly  from  the  narrative  of  an  eye- 
witness. It  seems  that  the  valuable  horse 
referred  to  in  the  latter  part  of  my  father's  note 
■was  a  thoroughbred  Arab,  much  prized  by  his 


noble  owner.  On  the 
above  date,  the  horse  was 
being  sent  up  the  River 
Tigris  from  Mohumrah 
to  Baghdad,  under  the 
charge  of  two  grooms, 
i  Of  course,  he  was  taken 
on  board  with  very  great 
care,  and  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  for 
his  safety.  The  grooms 
almost  lived  at  the  side  of 
the  beautiful  creature,  be- 
cause they  were  by  no  means 
sure  how  he  would  take  his 
confinement.  At  first,  however, 
the  horse  was  perfectly  quiet, 
and  as  the  hours  wore  on  the 
grooms  naturally  began  to  find 
things  very  dull,  and  in  due 
time  they  considered  they  were 
justified  in  leaving  the  horse 
altogether  and  beguile  the  time 
in  their  own  way.  That  very  evening  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  happened.  Twilight  was  coming 
down  upon  the  famous  river,  and  everyone  on 
board  the  steamer  was  quite  unsuspicious  of 
anything,  when  without  a  moment's  warning  a 
tremendous  splash  burst  upon  the  soft  evening 
air.  Everyone  rushed  to  the  side  of  the 
Assyria,  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself  of  the 
general  amazement  that  possessed  everyone 
when  Lord  Kerr's  matchless  Arab  bay  was  seen 
swimming  vigorously  towards  the  river  bank. 
How  he  had  unfastened  his  halter  and  made  a 
dash  for  the  side  without  being  heard,  not  a 
man  on  board  was  able  to  answer.  There  was 
the  erect  and  shapely  head  gliding  swiftly 
through  the  smooth  water  towards  the  rich 
and  picturesque  shore.  The  captain  at  once 
ordered  his  engineer  to  slacken  speed,  in  order 
that  he  might  watch  what  the  animal  would 
do.  At  this  time  the  ship  was  gliding  past 
the  beautiful  grassy  plain,  with  dense  jungle 
immediately  at  the  back  of  it.  Presently 
the  Arab  struggled  up  the  bank,  and  it  .was  then 
noticed  that  his  nosebag  was  still  attached  to 
his  head.  Suddenly  he  stood  still  and  com- 
menced to  shake  his  head  violently,  evidently 
in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  his  disagreeable 
incubus.     Of  course,  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it 
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altogether,  but  at  length  his  series  of  wild  tosses 
succeeded  in  so  loosening  the  bag,  that  it  slid 
off  his  head  and  hung  about  his  graceful  neck. 
Thus  released  he  gave  a  loud  neigh,  and  then 
after  a  preliminary  canter,  sufficient  to  make 
him  realize  his  absolute  freedom,  he  stopped 
to  enjoy  the  tender  grass  at  his  leisure, 
oblivious  of  the  commotion  caused  by  his 
extraordinary  escape. 

On  board  the  steamer  the  captain  and  his 
officers  were  communing  together,  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  to  recapture  the.  horse. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  night  was  fast 
coming  on,  and  indications  were  already  visible 
of  the  rise  of  a  glorious  tropical  moon.  As  the 
great  white  disc  rose  over  the  jungle  a  terrific 
and  unmistakable  roar  ceemed  to  shake  the 
very  heavens.  Everyone,  startled  by  the  sound, 
turned  towards  the  spot,  and  there,  in  the 
brilliant  moonlight,  was  seen  an  enormous  lion, 
with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his  fore-paws 
stretched  resolutely  out. 

Amazing  to  relate,  the  beautiful  Arab  stood 
still,"  in  no  wise  discomposed,  but  went  on 
calmly  eating  his  supper.  The  lion  quickly 
changed  his  posture,  stretched  himself  out 
almost  upon  his  belly,  and  commenced  to  creep 
with  a  curious  writhing  motion  towards  the 
horse.  As  the  brute  crept  on  in  this  manner, 
one  of  the  men  on  board  the  Assyria  asked 
to  be  allowed  to 
try  a  shot,  but 
before  he  could 
get  his  rifle  the 
lion's  tactics  had 
changed  again, 
and  he  made  a 
series  of  great 
bounds  forward 
until  within  a  few 
yards  of  his  prey. 
Every  detail  of  the 
extraordinary 
spectacle  that 
ensued  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  to 
all  on  board  the 
steamer.  The 
Tigris  here  is  not 
very  broad,  and 
the  moonlight  was 
perfectly  dazzling 
in  its  intensity. 
Suddenly  the  Arab  - 

realized  his  danger.  He  seemed  to  stiffen 
his  limbs  and  prick  up  his  small  ears.  Next 
moment  he  sprang  forward  like  an  arrow, 
closely  pursued  by  the  lion,  who,  though 
he  growled  horribly  at  first,  presently  became 


absolutely  silent.  Then  began  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  races  ever  recorded,  the  com- 
petitors being  two  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures 
in  creation.  Pursuer  and  pursued  raced  along 
the  plain  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  just  as  the 
surprising  chase  commenced  the  steamer,  too. 
surged  forward  to  keep  up  with  the  race  on 
shore.  The  captain  now  resolved  not  to  lose 
a  moment  in  shooting  the  lion.  He  would,  of 
course,  have  allowed  this  before,  but  events 
occurred  with  such  surprising  rapidity  that 
all  ordinary  action  was  out  of  the  question. 
Every  moment  the  lion  seemed  to  gain 
on  the  horse,  and  although  at  first  he 
seemed  to  fly  like  the  wind,  he  was  obviously 
hampered  by  the  irregularities  of  the  ground. 
By  this  time  the  steamer,  too,  was  plunging, 
through  the  water  at  racing  speed.  Nearer  and 
nearer  came  the  lion,  and  just  when  he  was- 
about  to  drag  down  his  prey  a  shot  rang  out 
from  the  steamer,  and  the  lion  fell  back  badly 
wounded.  The  brute  at  once  retreated  into  the 
long  grass  behind,  leaving  the  horse  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  Not  for  long,  however.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  lion  had  not  been  so 
badly  hit  as  was  at  first  supposed  ;  at  any  rate, 
he  crept  out  of  the  jungle  a  few  minutes 
later  and  recommenced  the  pursuit.  Once 
more  both  horse  and  lion  galloped  over  the 
plain,  and  again  the  lion  seemed  to  gain  at 


THE  LION  FELL  BACK. 
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every  stride.  It  was  noticed  that  the  Arab  had 
a  curious,  anxious  method  of  feeling  with  his 
feet  over  the  rough  ground,  and  this,  of  course, 
considerably  reduced  his  speed.  It  goes 
without  saying  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  over  an  even  track,  the  horse  could 
easily  have  out-distanced  his  vengeful  pursuer. 
The  lion  was  again  almost  upon  his  prey, 
when  a  perfectly  astonishing  thing  happened. 
The  Arab  was  fairly  stretched  out  in  his  long 
stride,  when  he  suddenly  pulled  up  like  lightning 
and  kicked  behind  him  with  tremendous  force. 
He  caught  the  lion  fairly  under  the  jaw  and 
rolled   him  backwards.     No  sooner  had  the 


HE  CAUGHT  THE  LION    FAIRLY  UXDER  THE  JAW 


slender  and  shapely  legs  flashed  out  than  the 
horse  flew  on  again,  with  his  mane  streaming  in 
the  air.  For  the  second  time  the  lion  crept 
crestfallen  into  the  jungle.  Presently  the  horse 
stood  still  and  actually  commenced  grazing,  as 
if  under  the  most  ordinary  circumstances.  In 
about  seven  minutes'  time  the  lion  emerged 
once  more  from  the  jungle  and  crept  swiftly 
and  resolutely  towards  the  horse.  With  a 
toss  of  his  head  and  a  sharp  neigh,  the  Arab 
again  prepared  for  flight.  The  captain  of 
the  steamer  ordered  full  speed  ahead  to  watch 
the  race,  which  recommenced  with  astounding 


vigour,  in  the  brilliant  moonlight.  By  this  time 
the  excitement  of  those  on  board  had  fairly 
reached  fever  heat,  as  it  seemed  absolutely  im- 
possible that  the  Arab  could  escape  the  third 
time. 

As  everyone  watched  the  horse  and  lion,  not 
a  sound  was  heard  save  the  ring  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  and  the  thud  of  the  steamer's  paddles. 
Which  will  win  ?  The  Arab  is  by  this  time 
showing  signs  of  undoubted  fatigue,  whilst  the 
lion  seems  none  the  worse  for  the  chase.  The 
end  must  come  soon,  for  the  poor  horse  reels 
slightly  in  his  gait.  The  lion  seems  to  know 
that  the  moment  of  his  triumph  is  at  hand,  and 

he  commences  to 
growl  and  rumble 
in  a  very  curious 
manner.  Suddenly 
a  second  shot 
startles  the  night  air, 
and  almost  simul- 
taneously with  it 
comes  a  mighty  roar" 
as  the  lion  leaps 
into  the  air,  then 
falls  to  the  ground 
dead. 

But  now,  what  is 
to  be  done  to  get 
the  horse  on  board  ? 
Orders  are  given  to 
steam  slowly  close 
in  -  shore,  and  to 
keep  the  animal  in 
view  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  short 
night.  This  is 
accordingly  done. 

Next  morning  at 
daybreak  the  Arab 
was  seen  rather 
nearer  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  quietly  grazing.  One  of  the 
grooms  leant  over  the  side  of  the  steamer  and 
called  his  name  softly.  At  the  sound  of  the 
familiar  voice  the  horse  walked  quickly  in  the 
direction  of  the  steamer.  The  captain  now  gave 
the  order  that  the  steamer  was  to  be  brought 
still  closer  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  few 
moments  after  this  the  horse  trotted  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  The  ship  was  stopped,  a  plank 
was  let  down,  and  the  Arab  walked  steadily  up 
it  on  to  the  deck  of  the  Assyria,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  captain,  and  the  joy  and  surprise 
of  everyone  on  board. 


Odds  and  Ends. 


A  selection  of  random  snap-shots  of  queer  sights  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  With  descriptions 
not  too  long,  but  just  enough  to  heighten  the  interest  in  and  explain  the  peculiar  thing  depicted. 


From  a]  a  whalf,,  alive  and  spouting,  stranded  on  long  beach,  cal.  [Photo. 
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HAT  a  budget  of  queer  things  we 
get  sent  in  to  these  offices  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  !  Photo- 
graphs and  letters  are  spread  out 
before  us  as  we  write  ;  and  truly 
photography  is  a  great  blessing,  in  that  it  is  able 
to  bring  home  to  every  one  of  us  the  marvellous 
and  extraordinary  sights  witnessed  by  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  roaming  over  the  earth. 
There  is,  however,  no  time  for  moralizing ;  there- 
fore we  had  better  get  to  work  and  introduce 
some  of  the  odds  and  ends  we  have  gathered 
together  this  month. 

First  of  all,  then,  comes  the  astonishing 
spectacle  of  an  enormous  whale,  very  much 


alive  and  spouting,  stranded  on 
California,  on  May  20th,  1897. 
Its  length  was  no  less  than  63ft. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  sword- 
fish  injured  the  monster  in  the 
first  place.  As  may  be  imagined, 
many  thousands  of  people  went 
to  see  the  whale  from  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles,  twenty-five  miles 
distant  from  the  spot  seen  in  our 
photo.,  because  it  is  not  every 
day  that  one  sees  a  live  whale 
spouting,  practically  high  and 
dry,  upon  the  sea-shore. 

The  Japanese  are  altogether 
a  gayer  nation  than  the  more 
stolid  Celestials.  We  next  show 
a  very  interesting  little  snap-shot 
of  the  Japanese  theatre  at  Hako- 
date. Observe  the  various  posters 
and  announcements  of  the  enter- 
tainment. These  theatres  are 
very    popular    indeed  among 


Long  Beach, 


the  Japanese,  but  to  a  European  who  should 
deign  to  visit  them  the  performance  is  very 
monotonous.  There  is  always  a  great  show  of 
banners  and  flags  day  and  night,  and  music 
perpetually  drumming  away,  but  the  feeling  that 
creeps  over  even  the  most  enthusiastic  European 
is  presently  one  of  utter  boredom,  and  most 
tourists  simply  visit  these  theatres  to  gratify 
their  curiosity — "just  to  say  they've  been." 

Stilt-walkers  in  the  Landes  Department  of 
France  we  know,  but  Chinese  stilt-walkers  are  a 
much  more  startling  novelty.  The  Chinese  New 
Year  is  a  great  festival  to  every  Celestial.  In 
Newchwang,  however,  it  brings  an  element 
almost  non-existent  at  other  times — that  of 
colour.      The  natives,  who  have  been  going 


EXTERIOR  OF 


A  JAPANESE  THEATRE  AT  HAKODATE- 

From  a  Photo. 


•NOTICE  THE  POSTERS. 
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From  a]  stilt-walkers  at  newchwang  on  new  year's  day.  [Photo. 


about  ever  since  the  frost  set  in  looking  like 
huge,  shapeless  bundles  in  their  thickly-wadded 
garments — as  dirty  and  dingy  as  the  ground 
they  walk  upon — suddenly  blossom  out  in  the 
splendour  of  silks  and  satins  of  the  most  vivid 
hues.  But  the  chief  note  of  gaiety  lent  to 
Newchwang  at  this  season  is  supplied  by  the 
stilt-walkers,  as  seen  in  our  photo.  The  cus- 
tom of  stilt-walking,  or,  rather,  stilt-dancing, 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  Newchwang,  and  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  other  parts  of  China. 
Curiously  enough,  the  pastime  is  not  indulged 
in  by  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants,  but  only 
by  certain  employes  of  the  Imperial  Customs. 
The  stilters  walk,  or  rather  hop,  along  the 
streets  with  gay  banners  flying,  and  innumerable 
drums  and  torn  -  toms 
beating.  They  pay  their 
expenses  by  giving  priv- 
ate performances  in  the 
gardens  of  the  foreign 
houses — considerably  to 
the  detriment  of  the 
flower  -  beds,  however. 
The  stilters  dance  the 
most  fantastic  steps,      prom  a 


AN    INTERESTING   AUTOG  li  Al'H. 


whirling  and  waving  their  arms  in  the  weirdest 
manner  imaginable. 

A  peculiar  autograph  signature,  next  repro- 
duced in  facsimile,  suggests  a  great  deal  to  the 
student  of  modern  English  history,  and  likewise 
to  the  ordinary  person.  Cetywayo,  though  a 
savage,  and  a  savage  of  the  most  brutal  kind, 
evinced  during  his  captivity  at  Cape  Town  a 
very  laudable  desire  to  learn  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  foremost  among  them  those  of  read- 
ing and  writing.  He  did  not  make  much 
progress,  however,  and  never  got  farther  tha'2 
signing  his  name.  Even  this  was  a  work  of 
much  difficulty  to  him.  The  writer  had  occasion 
to  visit  him  during  his  confinement  more  than 
once,  and  on  the  last  occasion  asked  him  for 
his  signature  as  a  keep- 
sake. The  famous  Zulu 
chief  consented  to  give 
it,  and  after  much  pre- 
paration and  with  great 
labour,  produced  the 
autograph  of  which  the 
accompanying  is  a  full- 
sized  photograph. 
[Photo.         Two  extremely  in- 
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DISEMBARKING  FROM  A  CASTLE  LINER  AT  EAST 
LONDON. 

From  a  Photo,  by  J.  E.  Middlebrook,  Durban. 

teresting  South  African  photos,  next 
appear,  showing  the  method  of  disem- 
barkation from  the  South  African  liners 
at  the  port  of  East  London,  which  bears 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  for 
more  than  half  the  year  practically  un- 
approachable. The  roadstead  is  quite 
open,  there  being  no  bay  of  any  kind, 
and  as  the  coast  faces  the  south-east  it 
is  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  worst 
gales  known  in  these  latitudes.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  luxurious  liner  arrives 
at  East  London  in  the  early  morning. 
Now,  owing  to  the  bar  across  the 
entrance  of  the  Buffalo  River  at  East 
London,  the  mail  steamers  anchor  in 
the  open  roadstead  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  passengers  and  cargo.  It  is 
only  on  very  rare  occasions  that  the 
company's  steam-launch  is  able  to  lie 
alongside  the  passenger  gangways,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  large  circular  basket  about  7ft. 
high,  which  accommodates  comfortably 
three  or  four  passengers.  Our  first 
photo,  shows  a  couple  of  ladies  about 


to  enter  this  "  conveyance,"  which  is  quite 
the  most  interesting  method  of  disembark- 
ation we  have  yet  come  across.  This 
basket  is  made  of  cane,  strongly  roped 
round  the  outside.  The  door  in  the  side 
is  secured  by  an  iron  bar.  The  basket  is 
shackled  on  to  the  two  rope-falls  used  for 
the  discharging  of  cargo. 

The  gentlemen  are  generally  put  over 
first,  in  order  that  the  ladies  may  have  as 
little  discomfort  as  possible.  If  the  sea  is 
at  all  rough,  the  swinging  aloft  in  the  basket, 
added  to  the  heavy  roll  of  the  steamer  and 
the  sight  of  the  launch  dancing  about  below 
on  the  waves,  gives  a  most  extraordinary 
sensation,  and  is  a  source  of  much  interest 
to  the  more  hardy  passengers.  Our  second 
photo,  shows  that  the  passengers  have  been 
safely  placed  in  the  big  basket,  which  is 
now  ready  to  be  swung  over  the  side.  Many 
ladies  experience  a  little  nervousness  on 
this  occasion,  and  they  picture  to  themselves 
(quite  unnecessarily,  of  course)  what  dread- 
ful things  would  happen  in  the  event  of  the 
bottom  falling  out ! 


"  RIGHT  AWAY — OVER  WE  GO." 

From  a  Photo,  by  J.  E.  Middlebrook,  Durban. 
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add,  the  finest 
carving  on  the 
station.  Executed 
by  members  of 
the  crew  of  the 
R.M.S.  Australia, 
it  took  five  days 
to  accomplish.  It 
measures  4ft.  in 
diameter  and  is 
carved  into  the 
solid  rock  to  the 
depth  of  3m.  It 
occupies  a  very- 
important  posi- 
tion near  the 
coast,  and  can  be 
readily  distin- 
guished for  some 
distance  across 
the  harbour. 

There  is,  per- 
haps, nothing 
that  appeals  so 
strongly  to  the  imagination  as  a  derelict  ship, 
and  therefore  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  our  readers  a  rare  and  successful 
snap-shot  of  one  of  these  pathetic  spectacles. 
The  vessel  seen  is  the  Norwegian  barque 
Josephine  Maria,  but  of  what  port  it  was  very 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  the  vessel's  hull 
was  so  very  low  down  in  the  water.  At  the 
time  the  photo,  was  taken  there  was  a  very 
strong  gale  blowing,  and  the  barque  had  been 


A  WONDERFUL  CARVING  IN  THE  SOLID  ROCK  DONE  BY  A  QUARANTINE  CREW  AT  SYDNEY. 

From  a  Photo,  by  The  Exchange  Studios,  Sydney. 

A  very  remarkable  performance  has  next  to 
be  dealt  with.    It  concerns  some  reminiscences 
of  a  quarantine  station  in  New  South  Wales. 
Not  often  does  an  opportunity  occur  affording  a 
visit  to  one  of  these  stations.     Such,  how- 
ever,  was   the  case  on  a  recent  voyage  to 
Sydney.     On  discovering  one  of  the  Lascars 
on  board  to  be  suffering  from  that  fearsome 
disease,    small -pox,    the    health  authorities 
deemed  it  advisable  immediately  to  place  the 
ship    in  quarantine. 
As  one  can  readily 
imagine,   many  are 
the    carvings  to  be 
found   inscribed  on 
the   rocks  by  the 
crews  of  various  ships 
who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  been 
isolated    from  their 
fellow-creatures  for  a 
period  of,  say,  fifteen 
or   in  some  cases 
twenty-one  days.  The 
men  must  occupy  the 
time  somehow.  Com- 
petition, of  course,  is 
great,  each  party  try- 
ing to  outvie  the 
handiwork  of  the 
former   ships'  crews. 
The  accompanying 
photo.,  however,  re- 
presents the  most 

lecent  and,  one  may  snap-shot  of  a  real  derelict  ship — the  Norwegian  barque  "Josephine  maria." 
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PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED       PARTY  ASCENDING  A  SWISS  SNOW  MOUNTAIN. 

From  a  Photo,  by  IV.  H.  A'uow/es,  Great  Harwood. 


stantly 
crash, 
in  the 


very  much  knocked  about,  as  may  be  judged 
from  her  appearance  in  the  photo.  Her 
deck  was  burst,  her  cabin -house  smashed 
in  on  one  side,  and  great  waves  were  con- 
washing  over  her  with  a  tremendous 
She  had  been  abandoned  by  her  crew 
North  Sea,  and  she  pre- 
sented generally  such  a  scene  of 
utter  desolation  and  helplessness 
as  is  not  often  met  with.  Fortu- 
nately for  navigation,  however, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  feelings 
of  passengers  on  other  ships,  this 
derelict  could  not  have  lived 
much  longer  in  the  tremendous 
sea  that  was  running. 

Next  come  two  very  interesting 
photos,  taken  during  a  Swiss 
holiday,  and  conveying  a  delight- 
fully realistic  impression  of  a 
"  personally-conducted  "  tour.  It 
is  the  happy  privilege  of  The 
Wide  World  Magazine  per- 
sonally to  conduct  thousands  of 
people  every  month  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  without  the  annoy- 
ance of  mal-de-mer,  and  free  from 
the  bother  of  hotel  coupons 
and  other  sources  of  boredom. 
Still,  the  personally-conducted  tour  that  does 
include  these  necessary  evils  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  so  conducted 
may  like  to  see  how  they  looked  under  the 
circumstances  and  in  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the 


camera.  And  those  who  have 
never  toured  in  the  playground 
of  Europe  may  judge  for  them- 
selves what  it  is  like. 

Well,  we  present  first  a  photo- 
graph showing  a  "  personally- 
conducted  "  party  beginning  the 
ascent  of  a  snow  mountain  in 
Switzerland.  Observe  the  cool- 
ness with  which  this  marvellous 
piece  of  mountaineering  is  be- 
gun. What  stories  may  not 
some  members  of  the  party  re- 
count to  their  friends  on  the 
return  home  of  the  lonely  moun- 
tain climb,  with  its  accompany- 
ing terrible  privations  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  !  Our  readers 
may  see  for  themselves  what 
constitutes  the  difference  be- 
tween this  Alpine  "climbing" 
in  flocks  or  droves,  and  real 
mountaineering  as  pictured  in 
number.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
the  tourists  shown  in  this  photo, 
been  glad  to  have  soared  up  to 
of  the  mountain  by  means  of  the 
funicular  railway,  but  it  could  not  be  done  for 
the  simple  reason  shown  in  the  next  photo. — 


our  first 
one  of 
would  have 
the  summit 


THEY  WOULD  HAVE  GONE  UP  BY  THE  RAILWAY  ONLY  DOTH  TRACK  AND  STATION 
WERE  BURIED   IN  SNOW. 

F?-ojii  a  Photo,  by  IV.  H.  Knowles,  Great  Harivood. 


which  depicts  the  little  railway  line  and  the 
station  itself  buried  deep  in  the  snow,  which 
does  not  melt  until  quite  late  in  the  year. 

One  of  the  most  remarkab'e  field-pieces  on 
record  is  depicted  in  our  ne>t  photo.  This 
represents  a  cannon-made  by  the  Boers  against 
the  English  during  the  Boer  War.  The  intelligent- 
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looking  gentleman 
standing  beside  the 
"  field-gun  "  is  the  sole 
inventor  and  maker 
of  this  not  very  deadly 
weapon.  It  is  com- 
posed of  ordinary  tyre- 
iron,  such  as  is  used 
torday  for  the  huge 
wheels  of  Boer  trek- 
waggons  ;  and  even 
the  imposing-looking 
carriage  upon  which 
the  gun  is  mounted  is 
nothing  more  than  the 
after-part  of  a  cum- 
brous bullock  waggon ! 
History  does  not  tell 
us  what  destruction 
was  wrought  among 
the  British  troops  by 
this  extraordinary 
piece  of  ordnance,  but 
there  is  a  legend  cur- 
rent among  the  Uitlanders  relating  how,  upon  the 
only  time  it  was  discharged,  it  began  by  trembling 
violently,  and  then,  with  a  painful,  spasmodic 
movement,  rose  upon  its  hind  legs  and  discharged 
skywards  its  indescribable  load  of  miscellaneous 
old  iron,  finally  toppling  back  exhausted,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  bewildered  gunners,  who 
were,  fortunately  for  themselves,  lying  concealed 
and  protected  among  the  neighbouring  rocks. 

The  situation  of  the  steamer  seen  in  our  next 
illustration  is  probably  unique.  It  seems  that 
one  dark  night  last  February  the  stern-wheel 


FIELD-GUN 

From  a] 


MADE  BY  A  BOER  OUT  OF  TYRE-IKON  AND  MOUNTED  ON   THE  FORE-CARRIAGE  OF 

A  BULLOCK -WAGGON.  [PhofO. 


the  photo.  The  bank  at  the  point  where  the 
steamer  "  went  into  the  country  "  was  quite  steep, 
so  she  was  raised  by  means  of  screw-jacks  and 
rollers  placed  under  her,  and  on  these  she  was 
moved  about  600ft,  to  where  the  bank  was  a 
gradual  slope.  Skids  were  then  placed  under 
the  vessel,  and  she  was  gradually  restored  to  her 


A  STEAMER  THAT  SPENT  THREE  WEEKS  ON   A  FARM  ! 

From  a  Photo. 

tow-boat  D.  A.  Nisbet  was  coming  down  the 
Ohio  River,  and  as  the  stream  was  high  and 
spread  out  all  over  the  low  lands,  she  suddenly 
found  herself  out  in  a  Kentucky  cornfield 
opposite  Evansville,  Indiana.  Before  she  could 
be  got  back  into  the  channel  the  river  fell 
suddenly,  and  left  her  high  and  dry  as  shown  in 


'PLET"  AND  MANACLES  USED  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  SAKHALIN 

From  a  Photo,  by  IV.  6°  /.  Stuart,  Brompton  Road. 
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From  a] 


BABY  SUCKLING  A  GOAT 


natural  element. 
She  is  still  doing 
good  service, 
and  is  none  the 
worse  for  her 
three  weeks' 
stay  on  the 
"  farm." 

The  Russian 
knout  is  familiar 
to  everyone ; 
but  practically 
it  now  only 
exists  in  mus- 
eums and  cheap 
novelettes.  Its 
place,  however, 
has  been  taken 
by  the  far-famed 
plet,  which  is 
almost  as  mur- 
derous, and  is 
used  in  a  cruelly  scientific  manner.  A  fine 
specimen  of  the  plet  is  shown  in  the  preceding 
photo.,  together  with  the  leg-chain  and  manacles 
as  used  in  the  dreaded  penal  Island  of  Sakhalin. 
This  plet,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  well- 
known  explorer,  Mr.  Harry  de  Windt,  weighs  no 
less  than  81b.,  and  is  attached  to  a  circular 
handle  ift.  in  length  and  7m.  in  circumference. 
The  lash  is  of  solid 
leather,  2  ^2 ft.  long,  taper- 
ing from  the  handle  to 
three  circular  thongs,  the 
size  of  one's  little  finger. 
As  many  as  ninety-nine 
blows  below  the  waist 
may  be  given.  These 
blows  are  administered 
from  left  to  right  and 
from  right  to  left,  tearing 
open  the  flesh  in  all  direc- 
tions.  This  shocking 
punishment  is  only  ad- 
ministered as  a  substitute 
for  the  death  penalty, 
there  being  no  capital 
punishment  in  the  Em- 
pire of  the  Czar. 

One  of  the  queerest 
possible  ways  of  nourish- 
ing an  infant  is  depicted 
in  our  next  photo.,  which 
was  taken  on  the  higher 
plateaux  of  the  Cevennes. 
Here  we  see  a  baby  in 
its  cot  placed  under  a 
milch-goat,  in  order  that 
the   infant    may  suckle 


THE  CEVENNES. 


[Photo. 


INDIAN  TWINS- 

From  a] 


the  animal 
direct.  It  is  not 
very  usual,  but 
still  cases  are 
found  where 
goat's  milk  is 
taken  directly 
from  the  animal 
by  the  babies, 
as  seen  in  this 
photo.  Notice 
the  anxious  and 
serious  expres- 
sion on  the  old 
lady's  face.  The 
hand  seen  on 
the  right  is 
holding  the  teat 
in  the  baby's 
mouth,  and 
there  is  a  man 
standing  at  the 
goat's  head  giving  salt  to  the  animal.  The 
goat's  collar  is  made  out  of  a  piece  of  chestnut 
wood.  The  baby's  cot  or  cradle  is  the  regular 
one  used  in  these  mountains  for  ages  past,  and 
you  will  observe  that  the  infant  is  fastened  into 
it  by  means  of  long  strips  of  wood. 

Mothers  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
quaint  photo,  next  shown,  which  depicts  a 
couple  of  Indian  papooses 
-—twins,  to  be  precise. 
These  babies  are  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Osages, 
now  located  in  Okla- 
homa Territory,  and 
they  are  uniquely  interest- 
ing in  that  they  are  the 
first  pair  of  twins  which 
this  tribe  has  ever  allowed 
to  live  !  Hitherto  it  has 
been  the  invariable  cus- 
tom to  strangle  the 
weaker  of  the  two — the 
female,  of  course,  if  the 
twins  were  boy  and  girl. 
It  seems,  however,  that 
in  this  case  the  mother 
of  the  children  fled  with 
them  to  the  Indian  agent 
at  Ponca,  O.T.,  who 
prevailed  on  the  chief  of 
the  Osages  to  allow  them 
to  live.  And,  fortunately, 
a  photo,  was  secured  of 
these  interesting  little 
babies.  The  infant  on 
the  right  is  a  "  buck," 
and  the  other  a  "  squaw." 


THE  FIRST  EVER  PERMITTED  BY  THE 
TRIBE  TO  LIVE.  [PkotO. 
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